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G. — Statistics  of  Insane  Asylums  in  thb  ITnitsd  States,  por  Futt  Tkabs 287 

Table  I. — Showing  number  of  patients  admitted  into  fifty-four  insane  asylums. 
Table  n.— Showing  number  of  patients  treated  in  fiity-four  insane  asylums. 
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H. — ^Appbqpbiationb  to  Public  Institutions  in  Otheb  States: 

Abibama 800 

Arkansas. 290 

CalifomU 291 

Connecticut 29 1 

Georgia 292 

Illinois 292 

Indiana 294 

Iowa • •••     296 

Kansas   ..i 296 

Kentucky 296 

Massachusetts ••  897 

U  ichigan , 298 

Minnesota 298 

Missouri ^... 299 

Nebraska 299 

Nevada 299 

New  Hampshke 800 

New  Jersey 800 

New  York 800 

Ohio 802 

Rhode  Island • 808 

South  Carolina 808 

Tennessee 808 

Vermont • • 804 

West  Virginia ,   804 

Wisconsin   804 

Consolidated  pinancul  statement  op  the  Public  Institutions  op  Ilumooi: 

1.  Receipts  from  Dec.  I,  1868,  to  Nov.  ^  1870. 

2.  Expenditures  fii»m  Deo.  1,  1868,  to  Nov.  80,  1870. 
8.    Assets,  liabilities  and  resources,  Nov.  80,  1870. 
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AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  appoinJtment  of  a  hoard  of  oomnUnionen  of  public  eharUimf 
and  defining  their  duHee  and  powers, 

Sicnoir  I.  Be  U  enacUd  £y  ihe  People  of  the  Stale  of  JUmoia,  reprmenied  in  ike 
General  Aaeembly^  That  within  ten  days  after  the  paasa^  of  this  act»  the  goveraor,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  five  persons,  to  be  called  and  known  as 
**  The  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Gharitiea."  One  of  the  persona  so  ap- 
pointed, shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for 
four  years,  and  one  for  five  years,  as  indicated  by  the  governor  in  making  the  appoint- 
ments, and  all  appointments  thereafter,  except  to  fill  vacancies,  shall  be  for  five  years. 
In  case  of  any  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  removal  fiH>m  the  state  by  any  such  person  so 
appointed,  or  death,  or  resignation,  or  non-acceptanoe  of  the  office,  or  removal  from 
office  by  the  governor,  by  any  such  person  so  appointed,  the  governor  shall  immediately 
fill  such  vacancy;  and  all  appointments  made  by  the  governor  when  the  senate  is  not  in 
session,  shall  be  valid,  until  the  next  session  of  the  senate- 

§  2.  Before  entering  upon  their  duties,  the  said  commissioners  shall,  respectively^ 
take  and  subscribe  the  constitutional  oath  required  of  other  state  Qffioers,  which  shall  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  ad* 
minister  such  oath.  The  said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  elect  a  president  ou^ 
of  their  number,  and  such  other  officers  and  agents  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to 
adopt  such  by-laws  and  regulations,  for  the  transaction  of  theur  business,  as  they  may 
consider  expedient 

§  8.  The  said  commissioners  shall  have  full  power,  at  all  times,  to  look  into  and 
examine  the  condition  of  the  several  institutions,  which  they  may  be  authorized  by  this 
act  to  visit,  financially,  and  otherwise;  to  inquire  and  examine  into  their  methods  of 
instruction,  and  the  government  and  management  of  then:  inmates,  the  official  conduct 
of  trustees,  directors,  and  other  officers  and  employees  of  the  same;  the  condition  of  the 
baildinga,  grounds,  and  other  property  connected  therewith,  and  mto  all  other  matters 
pertaining  to  theur  nsefuLoess  and  good  management;  and  for  these  purposes  they  shall 
have  free  access  to  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  all  books  and  papers  relating  to  said 
histitutions ;  and  all  persons  now  or  hereafter  connected  with  the  same  are  hereby 
directed  and  required  to  give  such  information  and  afford  such  facilities  for  inspection 
as  the  said  conunlssionere  may  require. 

§  4.  The  said  commissioners,  er  some  one  of  them,  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired, at  least  twice  in  each  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to 
vliit  all  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  state,  excepting  prisons 
receiving  state  aid,  and  ascertain  whether  the  moneys  appropriated  for  their  aid  are  or 
have  been  economically  and  judiciously  expended;  whether  the  objects  of  the  several 
institutions  are  accomplished;  whether  the  laws  in  relation  to  them  are  fully  complied 
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with;  whether  all  parts  of  the  state  are  equally  benefited  by  said  institutions,  and  the 
various  other  matters  referred  to  in  the  third  section  of  this  act;  and  report  in  writing 
to  the  governor,  by  the  fifteenth  of  December,  annually,  the  result  of  theur  investiga^ 
tions,  together  with  such  other  information  and  recommendations  as  they  may  deem 
proper;  and  the  said  board  of  public  charities,  or  one  of  them,  shall  make  any  special 
investigation  into  alleged  abuses  in  any  of  said  institutions,  whenever  ihe  governor  shall 
direct,  and  report  the  result  of  the  same  to  the  governor. 

§  5.  The  said  commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  shall  also,  at  least  once  each  year, 
visit  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  each  of  the  city  and  county  alms  or  poor  houses, 
or  other  pUces  where  the  insane  may  be  oonfined,  and  shall  possess  all  the  powers  rela- 
tive thereto,  as  mentioned  in  the  third  section  of  this  act;  and  shall  report  to  the  legis- 
lature, in  writing,  the  result  of  their  examination,  in  connection  with  the  annual  report 
above  mentioned. 

§  6.  Whenever  liny  charitable  or  correctional  institutions,  subject  to  the  inspection 
herein  provided  for,  require  state  aid  for  any  purpose  other  than  their  usual  expenses, 
the  said  commissioners,  or  some,  or  one  of  them,  shall  inquire  carefully  and  fully  into 
the  ground  of  such  want,  the  purpose  or  purposes  lor  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  the 
same,  the  amount  which  will  be  required  to  accomplish  the  desired  object,  and  into  any 
other  matters  connected  therewith;  and  in  the  annual  report  of  each  year  they  shall  give 
the  result  of  such  inquiries,  together  with  their  own  opinions  and  conclusions  relating 
to  the  whole  subject 

§  7.  The  said  commissioners,  or  any  one  of  them,  are  hereby  authorized  to  admia- 
ister  oaths,  and  examine  any  person  or  persons  in  relation  to  any  matters  connected 
with  the  inquvies  authorized  by  this  act 

§  8.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  hold  his  office  during  their  pleasure,  with  a  salary  not 
exceeding dollars  per  annum,  who  shall,  when  required,  act  as  an  ac- 
countant, from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  have  occasion  to  investigate  the  financial  or 
other  affkirs  of  any  of  the  institutions  affected  by  this  act,  or  the  accounts  or  official 
conduct  of  any  of  their  officers ;  and  when  acting  as  such  accountant  he  shall,  in  addi- 
tion, be  allowed  his  actual  traveling  expenses. 

§  9.  The  number  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  **  Hospital  for  the  Insane,*'  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  *'  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  **  Institution  for  Educating  the  Blind,*'  and  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  **  Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home,"  respectively,  shall,  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  be,  by  the  governor,  reduced  to  three. 

§  10.  The  said  commissioners,  or  some,  or  any  one  of  them,  shall  attend  upon  the 
session  of  the  legislature  whenever  any  committee  of  either  house  shall  require  their 
attendance. 

§  II.  Said  board  of  commissioners  shall  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state  with 
the  necessary  blank  books,  blanks,  and  stationery. 

§  12.  The  said  commissioners  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  time  or  ser- 
vices, but  the  actual  expenses  of  each  one  of  them,  while  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  their  office;  and  any  actual  outlay  for  any  actual  aid  and  assistance  re- 
quired in  examinations  and  investigations,  on  being  made  out  and  verified  by  the  affida- 
vit of  the  commissioners  making  the  charge,  and  approved  by  the  governor,  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  board  shall 
be  paid  in  like  manner. 
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§  18.  No  member  of  the  board  of  said  commissioners  shall  be,  direotlj  or  indi- 
rectly, interested  in  any  contract  for  building,  repairing  or  furnishing  any  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  by  this  act  they  are  authorized  to  yisit  and  inspect;  nor  shall  any  trustee 
or  other  <^cer  of  any  of  the  institutions,  embraced  in  this  act,  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  oonmiissloner  hereby  created. 

§  14.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  remoTe  any  of  the  trustees  and  directors 
of  any  of  the  institutions  named  in  the  ninth  section  of  this  act,  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  the  interests  of  the  state  require  such  removal;  and  in  case  of  removal,  he 
shall  oonununicate  to  the  legislature  the  cause  of  such  removal 

§  15.  No  two  members  of  the  afbresaid  boards  of  trustees  or  directors  of  said  insti  - 
tutions  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  county,  nor  shall  more  than  one  trustee  or  direc- 
tor aforesaid  reside  in  the  county  where  said  institutions  shall  be  respectively  located. 
The  principal  of  the  "  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,*'  shall  con 
tinue  to  be,  flB  offidOy  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  institution. 

§  Id.  AH  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

§  17.    This  act  shall  be  in  foroe  from  and  after  its  passage. 

AiTBOVZD  April  9, 1869. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARfflES. 

Okigin. — There  are  in  the  United  States  seven  state  boards  of 
public  charity,  of  which  onr  own  is  chronologically  the  fonrth. 
The  states  which  h.w^  created  similar  boards  are  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Onio,  Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island  and  North  Oaro- 
lioa.  It  is  seven  years  since  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State 
Charities,  the  first  in  the  country,  was  created. 

The  Illinois  Board  of  Public  Charities  is  a  necessary  link  in 
the  development  of  that  noble  system  of  state  aid  tothe  unfor- 
tunate, of  which  the  people  of  Illinois  are  justly  proud.  In  its 
origin,  it  was  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  an  investigation  into  the 
fioancial  and  general  management  of  the  public  institutions  of 
this  state,  made  in  the  year  1867,  by  a  joint  committee  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  of  which  General  Allen  C.  Fuller  was 
chairman.  • 

The  creation  of  the  board  was  recommended  by  Governor 
Oglesby,  in  his  message,  January  4th,  1869,  in  the  following 
words : 

"It  hu  been  earnestly  represented  to  me,  in  view  of  the  separate  organization  of  our 
Tarious  charitable  institutions  under  separate  boards  of  management;  the  large  number 
of  mmates  attending  each,  and  the  constant  demand  for  more  room  and  accommodationfl 
for  the  large  numbers  necessarily  excluded  at  present  from  the  benefits  of  each;  together 
with  the  important  question  of  the  means  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  and 
•alargement  of  the  present,  or  the  construction  of  additional  asylunis ;  and  to  consider 
new  questions  arising  out  of  experience  as  to  the  best  modes  of  treatment  and  improre- 
ment  of  the  various  classes  of  patients  and  inmates  in  our  several  benevolent  institu- 
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tlons,  that  the  present  system  ought  to  be  thorougUlj  and  carefully  reviewed  and  reviaed, 
and  the  whole  subject,  in  its  various  bearings,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board,  to  be 
created,  with  fiill  powers  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  these  questions,  to  be  styled 
*  The  Board  of  Public  Charities.' "  • 

The  Governor  added : 

**  Wc  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  uover-ceasing  and  ever-present  claims  of  the  vast  mul- 
titudes in  our  very  midst — ^part  of  our  being  and  associates  with  us  in  the  society  of 
life,  afflicted  with  the  terrible  diseases  which  deprive  them  of  sight,  hearing  and  of 
reason,  while  we,  more  fortunate,  c^joy  all  through  life  the  full  possession  of  each  of 
those  faculties  undiminished,  with  which  God,  more  merciful  to  us,  has  blessed  us.  A 
generous  people,  I  feel  safe  in  assuring  you,  will  approve  every  act  of  yours  to  aid  them, 
to  make  them  less  miserable  and  more  happy,  and  to  place  our  benevolent  institutions 
upon  the  basis  which  will  secure  to  the  afflicted  the  highest  sense  of  human  intelligence 
and  happiness.'* 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  General  Fuller  intro- 
duced into  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  an  act,  (pnblic 
laws,  1S69,  page  63).  To  this  law,  approved  by  Governor  Palmer, 
April  9th,  1869,  the  present  board  of  state  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic charities  owes  its  existence* 

OBGANizATioN.^-The  Original  members  of  the  board,  appointed 
bj  the  governor,  were  Hon.  William  Thomas,  of  Morgan  county ; 
Seldon  M.  Church,  of  Winnebago ;  Elmer  Baldwin,  of  LaSalle ; 
Dr.  John  N.  McCord,  of  Fayette ;  and  George  S.  Bobinson,  of 
DeKalb. 

In  response  to  a  call  of  the  governor,  these  five  commissionera 
met  at  the  office  of  the  secretairy  of  state,  on  the  S7th  day  of 
April,  1869,  and  each  of  them  teok  the  oath  required  by  the  lAw. 

The  members  then  retired  to  the  auditor's  office,  and  effected 
an  organization  by  the  election  of  Hon.  William  Thomas,  Presi- 
dent, and  George  S.  Robinson,  Secretary. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  providing  for  their  appointment 
requires  that  one  of  the  persons  appointed  shall  held  office  for  one 
jeor,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  four  years,  and 
one  for  five  years.  The  decision  of  the  question  of  the  term  of 
office  of  each  commissioner  having  been  left  by  the  governor  to 
the  board  itself,  it  was  determined  by  lot,  as  follows : 

To  hold  office  five  years,  George  S.  Robinson. 

To  hold  office  four  years,  Seldon  M.  Church. 

To  bold  office  three  years,  William  Thomas. 

To  hold  office  two  years,  Elmer  Baldwin. 

To  hold  office  one  year,  John  N.  McCord. 
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Olksk. — At  the  third  meeting,  in  Normal,  June  8th,  186d,  the 
Bev.  Frederick  H.  Winee,  of  Sangamon  connty,  was  elected 
Olerk ;  and  bis  salary  was  fixed  at  three  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, payable  quarterly,  with  the  necessary  trareliog  expenses. 

CffANOKs. — At  the  same  meeting,  in  Chicago,  June  10th,  Hon. 
William  Thomas  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  presidency.  Ac- 
tion was  by  a  unanimous  vote  deferred  until  the  next  meeting. 
At  the  fourth  meeting,  in  Champaign,  July  7th,  be  was  unani- 
mously requested  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  He  insisted  upon 
its  acceptance,  and  it  was  accordingly  accepted. 

Hon.  Elmer  Baldwin  was  unanimously  chosen  president,  in 
Judge  Thomas'  stead. 

Subsequently,  Judge  Thomas  tendered  to  the  governor  his 
resignation  of  the  position  of  commissioner  of  public  charities, 
which  was  accepted.  Z.  B.  Lawson,  of  Macoupin  county,  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Lawson  took  the  oath  of  office, 
November  14:th,  1869. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  the  term  of  ofiice  of  Dr. 
John  N.  McCord  having  expired,  he  was  re-appointed  by  the 
governor. 

PowsBS  AND  DuTiKS.-rThe  dutios  required  of  the  commission- 
ers are  quite  onerous.  The  powers  granted  them  are  very  limited. 
The  board  has  unlimited  power  of  inspection,  suggestion  and  re- 
.commendation,  but  no  administrative  power  whatever. 

The  institutions  which  the  commissioners  are  authorized  and 
required,  by  the  act  of  April  9tb,  1869,  to  visit  and  inspect,  are, 
fitMt^  the  public  institutions  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state, 
except  the  penitentiary ;  second^  institutions  not  owned  by  the 
state,  which  receive  any  part  of  their  income  by  legislative  appro- 
priation, from  the  state  treasury ;  thirds  city  and  county  alms  and 
poor  houses;  fourihj  other  places  where  the  insane  may  be  con- 
fined, by  which  the  board  understands  that  county  jails  and  pri- 
vate insane  asylums  are  meant. 

The  commissioners,  or  some  one  of  them,  are  required  to  visit 
institutions  receiving  state  aid  at  least  Ujoice  in  each  year,  and  as 
much  oftener  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  They  are  required  to 
visit  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  each  of  the  city  and  county 
alms  and  poor  houses,  etc.,  at  least  once  each  year. 
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There  are  thirteen  inetitutionB  which  receive  state  aid,  (not 
ioclnding  the  penitentiary).  The  number  of  citj  and  county 
alms  or  poor  houses,  etc.,  (including  county  jails,  city  prisons'and 
the  private  insane  asylum  at  Batavia,)  is  very  nearly  two  hundred. 
The  law  requires  the  payment  by  the  board  of  about  two  hundred 
annual  visits  of  inspection. 

The  board  is  required  to  make  special  examinations  into  alleged 
abuses  in  any  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  state,  whenever  the 
governor  shall  direct. 

The  points  of  inquiry,  at  each  regular  visit  of  inspection,  pre- 
scribed in  this  act,  are  as  follows : 

First — Methods  of  instruction. 

Second. — Government  and  management  of  the  inmates. 

Third. — Official  conduct  of  trustees,  directors  and  other  officers 
and  employees. 

Fourth. — Condition  of  the  buildings,  grounds  and  other  prop- 
erty. 

Fifth. — Financial  management :  economy  and  wisdom  of  tlie 
expenditure  of  the  moneys  derived  from  the  public  treasury. 

SixlA. — Efficiency  of  each  institution  in  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jects of  its  creation. 

Seventh. — Compliance  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  general  aud 
special  laws  relating  to  each. 

Eighth. — TTsefnloess  of  each  institution  to  all  parts  of  the  state 
alike. 

JVinth. — All  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  usefulness  and  good 
management  of  each. 

To  facilitate  thoroughness  of  examination,  the  law  provides  that 
the  commissioners  shall  have  free  access  to  the  grounds,  buildings, 
and  all  books  and  papers  relating  to  any  of  the  institutions,  alms 
houses,  etc.,  which  they  are  required  to  inspect.  All  persons  now 
or  hereafter  connected  with  the  same  are  directed  and  required  to 
give  such  information  and  afford  such  facilities  for  inspection  as 
the  commissioners  may  require.  Authority  is  granted  to  the  com- 
missioners, or  to  any  one  of  them,  to  administer  oaths  and  exam- 
ine any  person  or  persons  in  relation  to  any  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiries  authorized  by  the  act. 

The  commissioners  are  especially  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  full  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  ground  of  each  applica- 
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tion  by  aDj  public  institution  for  special  appropriations,  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  same,  the  amount 
which  will  be  required  to  accomplish  the  desired  object,  aud  any 
other  matters  connected  therewith. 

The  result  of  these  various  investigations  is  to  >e  reported  an- 
nually in  writing  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  December,  together  with  such  other  information  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  board  may  deem  proper.  The  commissioners, 
or  any  one  of  them,  are  also  required  to  attend  upon  the  session 
of  the  legislature,  whenever  any  committee  of  either  house  shall 
reqaire  their  attendance. 

Power  is  given  them  to  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  during  their  pleasure,  and  to  fix  his  salary. 

They  are  forbidden  to  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
any  contract  for  buildtug,  repairing,  or  furnishing  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions under  their  supervision. 

They  receive  no  compensation  for  their  time  or  services,  but 
the  actual  expenses  of  each  one  of  them,  while  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office. 

BxLiLTioNB. — ^The  official  relation  of  the  board  of  charities  is 
that  of  a  confidential  advisor  and  counselor,  both  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  governor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  institutions,  alms- 
houses, etc.,  on  the  other. 

The  legislature,  when  in  session,  is  overwhelmed  with  business. 
The  visits  of  legislative  committees  to  the  state  institutions  are 
necessarily  hasty,  and  sometimes  almost  entirely  formal.  Under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a  single  visit  does  not  suffice  to 
make  a  visitor  acquainted  with  the  real  spirit,  management  and 
inner  working  of  a  great  institution,  numbering  hundreds  of  in- 
mates, and  expending  annually  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Neither  can  the  governor  spare  the  time  from  his  other  official 
daties,  to  inspect  in  person  and  thoroughly  master  the  condition 
and  wants  of  so  many  public  institutions  as  have  been  already 
established  in  Illinois,  to  say  nothing  of  others  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  future. 

Yet  such  inspection  and  knowledge  are  indispensable  in  order 
to  enlightened  legislation  regarding  these  institutions,  and  the 
vast  and  varied  interests  which  they  represent.  Frequent,  faith- 
ful inspection  secures  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  econo- 
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my  and  prudence  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  It  stimu- 
latee  the  energies  of  honest  officials^  by  insuring  their  approval 
and  commendation.  It  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  unscrupulous. 
It  enables  the  state  authorities  to  decide  wisely  what  burdens  of 
taxation  for  the  relief  of  suffering  to  lay  upon  the  people.  It  re- 
veals whether  the  expenditures  made  for  this  end  are  or  arc  not 
remunerative. 

The  board  of  charities  furnishes  the  only  instrumentality  for 
the  supervision  of  the  county  jails  and  almshouses — a  snpervision 
very  necessary,  and  likely  to  be  fruitful  of  good  results. 

To  all  the  institutions  under  their  care,  the  commissioners  of 
public  charities  come  in  the  capacity  of  accredited  agents  of  the 
legislature  and  the  governor.  To  the  governor  and  the  legisla- 
ture, on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  representatives  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  the  spokesmen  of  the  classes  for  whom  they  are 
specially  provided. 

In  a  word,  they  have  two  objects  to  accomplish  by  their  action, 
namely :  to  insure  t^  the  dependent  and  suffering  a  just  measure 
of  relief,  and  to  guard  the  public  at  large  from  extravagant  de- 
mands in  the  name  of  charity.  Their  function  is  to  give  eimpli- 
city,  unity  and  increased  efficiency  to  the  system  of  state  aid ;  to 
secure  the  largest  results  at  the  least  relative  cost ;  to  diminish,  aa 
far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  diminish,  the  sum  of 
suffering  and  of  crime  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  JBy  the  test 
of  success  or  failure  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim,  the  board 
is  willing  to  be  judged. 

P&iNOiPLSS  OF  Action. — The  board  has  adopted  for  its  own 
guidance  the  following  principles,  by  which  to  regulate  its  official 
action.  The  board  conceives  that  the  true  spirit  in  which  to  ap- 
proach the  various  institutions  subject  to  its  inspection  is  that 
not  of  distrust,  but  of  ooofidence,  which  will  not  be  withdrawn 
until  it  is  forfeited  ;  that  minor  faults  of  administration  ought  not 
to  be  made  the  theme  of  injurious  animadversion ;  that  complaint, 
even  of  serious  errors  and  of  positive  wrongs,  should  in  all  cases 
be  made  first  to  the  officers  in  charge ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  know  the  entire  inner  life  of  each  institution,  and  to 
communicate  to  the  governor  and  to  the  legislature  every  fact 
which,  if  known,  would  affect  or  modify  their  official  action  ;  that 
such  communications  may  be  make  publicly  or  privately,  as  the 
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public  interest  may  seem  to  require ;  that  all  recommendations 
made  by  the  board  should  be  based  on  actual  knowledge  of  the 
facts;  that  in  case  of  any  apparent  conflict  of  interests,  the  lesser 
interest  must  give  way  to  the  greater;  and  that  success  in  the 
work  entrusted  to  the  commissioners  depends  upon  the  careful 
aToidance  of  all  encroachment  upon  the  legislative  or  administra- 
tive functions  of  other  state  officials,  and  upon  a  thorough,  acca- 
rate,  systematic  acquaintance  with  the  dependent  classes,  their 
chilracter,  conditiou,  wants  and  relations,  together  with  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  them  at  home  and  abroad,  and  their 
respective  results. 

AonoN  OFTHi  BoABD.— The  work  thus  fax  accomplished  is  as 
follows.    The  results  will  be  stated  in  detail,  later  in  the  report : 

I^irst, — In  accordance  with  section  fourth  of  the  law  creating 
the  board,  the  commissioners,  or  some  one  of  them,  have  twice  in 
each  year  visited  all  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of 
the  state  in  actual  operation,  receiving  state  aid,  except  the  peni- 
tentiary. The  board  has  not,  however,  visited  the  institutions  in 
process  of  erection  quite  so  often,  for  the  reason  that  it  seemed  to 
be  unnecessary. 

Second. — ^In  accordance  with  the  fifth  section  of  the  law,  requir- 
ing the  commissioners,  or  some  one  of  them,  once  each  year  to 
visit  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  each  of  the  city  and 
county  alms  or  poor  houses,  and  other  places  where  the  insane 
may  be  confined,  the  board  divided  the  one  hundred  and  two 
counties  of  Illinois  into  five  nearly  equal  districts,  with  reference 
to  the  convenience  of  the  individual  commissioners,  and  assigned 
a  district  to  each.  During  the  year  1869,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  withdrawal  of  Judge  Thomas  from  the  board,  the  commis. 
sioners  visited  only  sixty-nine  counties,  in  which  they  found  forty- 
three  almshouses  and  sixty-five  jails.  During  the  year  1870,  they 
succeeded  in  visiting  nearly  every  county  in  the  state. 

Third. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  trustees  of  the  Southern 
Insane  Asylum,  the  board,  in  1869,  issued  a  call  for  a  conference 
of  state  officers,  trustees  of  insane  asylums,  and  others,  which 
was  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  November,  in  the  state  library.  At 
this  conference,  the  relative  merits  of  the  socalkd  congregate 
and  segregate  systems  in  insane  asylums  were  discussed,  and  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  approving  of  some  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  almost  absolute  restraint. 
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Fourth. — ^The  board  has  made  an  investigatioDy  by  meana  of. 
personal  correspondence  with  every  physician  in  the  state,  of  the 
namber  and  natore  of  cases  of  insanity  and  idiocy  in  Illinois. 

Fifth, — It  has  collected  the  naclens  of  a  very  respectable 
library  of  reports  and  documents  on  insanity,  idiocy,  pauperism, 
crime,  and  the  other  affiliated  subjects. 

Sia^. — ^The  secretary  of  the  board,  in  addition  to  his  other 
labors  in  the  office  and  through  the  state,  under  its  direction,  has 
visited  the  offices  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  boards  of 
charity,  has  visited  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  public  insti- 
tutions outside  the  limits  of  Illinois,  and  has  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  of  medical  superintendents  of  the 
insane,  at  Hartford,  in  June,  1870,  and  the  national  congress  on 
prison  and  reformatory  discipline,  at  Oincinnati,  in  October. 

A  record  of  miles  of  travel  and  days  of  labor,  had  it  been  kept, 
would  show  that  the  commissioners  and  their  secretary^  with  an 
assistant  employed  by  the  secretary  at  his  own  expense,  have 
traveled  nearly  thirty  thousand  miles  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  have  given  in  all  nearly  three  years'  aggregate  time  to 
their  work,  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months. 

Expense. — It  was  estimated,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
board,  that  it  would  cost  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  two  years. 

The  actual  disbursements  have  been  as  follows: 


For  what  purpose. 


Commissioaers*  expenses. . . . , 

Secretary's  expenses < 

Secretary's  salary , 

Rent  of  office 

Office  furniture 

Office  expenses  .  • 

Postage  and  express  charges 

Incidentals 

Total 


1869. 


$578  70 
186  10 
636  00 


9  50 
10  00 


$1,864  80 


1870. 


$1,228  62 

188  86 

8,000  00 

181  26 

266  42 

68  82 

891  28 

29  81 


$6,294  90 


Total. 


$1,802  22 

824  96 

8,625  00 

131  25 

266  42 

58  82 

400  78 

89  81 


$6,649  20 


To  this  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  the  last  quarter,  the 
amount  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained.     The  staetment  above 
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indadeB  all  bills  audited  and  paid,  to  November  30th,  the  cloeeof 
the  fiscal  year. 

In  estimating  the  cost  to  the  state  of  a  central  board  of  pablic 
charities,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  creation  of  this  board 
rendered  possible  the  redaction  of  the  local  boards  of  control  of 
the  sevefal  institutions,  to  three  members  each.  The  saving  thus 
effected  in  the  item  of  traveling  expenses,  must  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  this  board.  In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  a  saving, 
the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  calculated,  by  the  introduction  of 
better  methods  of  doing  business,  by  the  establishment  of  rigid 
accountability  for  all  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  by  the  pre- 
vention of  imposition  upon  the  state  authorities  in  the  matter  of 
requests  for  unwise  or  unnecessary  appropriations.  In  the  organi- 
zation of  a  state  government,  a  board  of  charities  is  an  economy, 
and  not  an  expense. 
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PART   SECOND. 

GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITY. 

Magnitudb  of  tab  work. — ^The  growth  of  pablic  charity,  daring 
the  past  half  centorj,  in  the  United  States,  is  one  bf  the  salient 
features  of  our  national  life.  Few  know  the  extent  of  the  demand 
for  relief. 

Extent  of  dbpendbnob  in  thb  Unttbd  States,  —At  the  tinae 
of  writing  this  report,  the  result  of  the  national  census  for  1870,  in 
thirty-four  states,  has  been  officially  promnlgated. 

Accordin^z:  to  very  generally  receired  estimates,  the  proportion 
of  insane',  in  this  country,  is  not  less  than  one  in  every  thousand  ; 
of  idiots,  not  less  than  one  in  fifteen  hundred ;  of  deaf  mutes,  one 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty;  of  blind,  one  in  twenty-five 
hundred.* 

All  of  these  unfortunates  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  incapacitated 
for  self-support  and  self-directiour.  In  the  race  of  life,  the  best  of 
them  carry  weight. 

According  to  the  census  and  the  estimates  just  given,  the  number 
of  unfortunates  belonging  to  these  four  classes  alone,  is  as  follows :  f 

*  These  are  the  l&wiai  estimates,  and  employed  here  in  order  to  guard  against  exag- 
geration. 

\  It  must  not  be  expected  that  the  figures  in  this  table  will  tally  with  those  of  the 
census,  when  published,  showing  the  number  of  the  insane,  etc.,  in  the  various  states. 
Firat^  because  tlie  proportion  varies.  It  is  somewhat  greater,  for  instance,  in  the  «aat 
than  in  the  west  Second^  because  the  statistics  of  misfortune  obtained  by  the  census- 
takers  are  never  accurate,  owing  to  the  universally  prevalent  delire  to  conceal  family 
gi'iefs  from  thn  public  eye.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  the  eminent  statistician,  of  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  found,  by  means  of  a  thorough  investigation  made  in  that  state  in  1854, 
by  direction  of  the  legislature,  that  the  proportion  of  insane  persons  to  the  total  popu- 
lation, was,  at  that  time,  one  in  427.  He  obtained  the  names  of  2682  lunatics.  The 
number  reported  in  the  preceding  census  of  1850,  was  only  1680.  Dr.  Jarvis  obtained 
the  names  of  1087  idiots.  The  census-takers,  four  years  before,  found  only  791.  Other 
Ulustrations  might  be  given. 
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Table  thoiting  the  e$timaUd  number  of  Ifmme^  Made^  Deaf  and  Dumby  and  Blind,  in 
each  and  aU  of  ^hxriy-fcntr  Statee. 


State. 


AUbama.. . . . 
Arkansas  .  • . 
Galifcmia... 
Gonnecticat. 
Delaware. . . . 

Florida 

Georgia. .  • . . 
Illinois  . . .  • . 
Indiana. .  •  • . 
Iowa. 


Population. 


Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maiyland 

Massachusetts  . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nerada 

New  Hampshire. . 
North  Carolina. . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island  . . . . 
South  Carolina. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia   

West  Virginia  . .  • 
Wisconsin 


1,023,000 

486,108 

566,208 

587,468 

128,252 

189,996 

1,185,000 

2,540,216 

1,668,169 

1,188,988 

858,182 

1,482,695 

716,895 

680,426 

780,000 

1,457,885 

1,188,511 

460,087 

884,190 

1,690,716 

116,888 

41,000 

818,800 

1,072,000 

2,625,802 

90,776 

217,856 

785,000 

1,258,826 

860,000 

880,285 

1,209,607 

447,948 

1,052,266 


Insane 


Totals 29,884,088129,889  19,694  16,810  11 ,754 


1022 

486 

556 

587 

128 

190 

1186 

2540 

1668 

1188 

858 

1488 

716 

680 

780 

1457 

1188 

460 

884 

1691 

117 

41 

818 

1072 

2625 

90 

217 

785 

1258 

860 

880 

1209 

448 

1052 


Idiots. 


681 
324 
371 
858 

82 
127 
790 
1698 
1112 
789 
235 
955 
478 
420 
520 
971 
789 
807 
566 
1127 

78 

27 

212 

715 

1760 

60 
145 
490 
889 
667 
220 
806 
299 
701 


Deaf 

Mutes. 


584 
278 
318 
807 

70 
108 
677 
1451 
967 
676 
202 
819 
410 
860 
446 
838 
676 
268 
477 
966 

67 

28 

182 

612 

1500 

52 
124 
420 
719 
486 
189 
691 
256 
601 


Blind.    Total. 


409 

194 

222 

215 

49 

76 

474 

1016 

667 

478 

141 

673 

287 

252 

312 

583 

478 

184 

334 

676 

47 

16 

127 

429 

1050 

86 

87 

294 

503 

340 

182 

488 

179 

421 


2696 

1282 

1467 

1417 

824 

601 

8126 

6700 

4414 

8121 

981 

8780 

1891 

1662 

2058 

8844 

8121 

1214 

2201 

4460 

809 

107 

839 

2828 

6925 

238 

578 

1989 

3319 

2248 

871 

8189 

1182 

2775 


77,547 


The  states  not  iocluded  in  the  above  enumeration,  are  New 
Jersey,  New  Tork  and  Pennsylvania,  whose  aggregate  population 
will  probably  prove  to  be  not  far  from  nine  millions.  If  we  add 
this  amount  to  the  total  population  in  the  table,  we  shall  obtain, 
as  the  grand  result  in  all  the  states,  not  including  the  territories — 

Insane 88,884 

Idiots 26,589 

Deaf  mutes 21,984 

Blind 16,354 


Total »101,261 

*  A  conrenient  statement  for  retention  in  the  memory,  and  one  perhaps  equally 
nearly  approximating  the  truth,  is  that  there  are  in  the  United  States,  not  including  the 
territories,  forty  thousand  insane,  thirty  Iho/ueand  idiots,  twe^ity  thousand  deaf  mutes, 
iisA  fifteen  thousand  blind  ;  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  in  all. 
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Startling  as  the  figures  are,  they  fall  below  the  truth. 

fiut  these  are  only  four  classes  of  dependents,  and  not  the  most 
numerous.  To  these  must  be  added  paupers,!  criminals,):  or- 
phans, destitute  or  neglected  children,  and  the  sick  and  crippled 
poor,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  pauper  class.  There  will  not  be 
wanting  voices  enough  to  join  in  the  final  chorus  of  accusation, 
"  Ye  did  it  not  unto  me." 

Extent  of  belisf. — An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  public 
institutions  would  show  the  inadequacy  of  any  provision  yet  made, 

f  The  number  of  paupers  in  Massachuietts,  reported  in  1869,  was, 

State  paupers 4 ,766 

Town       "         5,633 

Partially  supported 23,62» 

Total 83,918 

Proportion,  1 :  48,  nearly,  or  .028  per  cent 

The  number  in  New  York  in  1868,  was. 

In  county  and  town  poor  houses 21 ,  529 

Temporarily  relieved 50, 959 

Total 72,482 

Proportion,  about  1:  60,  or  nearly  .017  per  cent 
The  proportion  in  Illinois  is  about  one-fourth  of  that  in  Massachusetts,  and  one- 
third  of  that  in  New  Tork. 


f,  The  average  daily  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  land,  is  sixteen 
or  seventeen  thousand.  The  average  daily  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  public  reforma- 
tories, is  more  than  seven  thousand.  The  annual  cost  of  penitentiaries  and  reforma- 
tories, leaving  the  county  jails  out  of  the  account,  is  over  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  number  of  persons  sentenced,  for  minor  offenses,  to  imprisonment  in  county 
jails,  each  year,  is  probably  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  those  committed  to  state 
prisons. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  county  Jails  and  houses  of  correction,  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1869,  was  12,000.    Proportion,  1:121,  or  .008  per  cent 

The  number  of  commitments  to  jails  in  New  York,  in  1863,  was  62,717.  Propor- 
tion, 1 :  66,  or  .016  per  cent 

The  cost  of  the  county  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in  Massachusetts,  in  1869,  was 
$208,287  78,  over  and  above  the  cash  earnings  of  prisoners.  The  cost  of  jaUs  in  New 
York,  in  1868,  was  about  $226,000. 

The  earnings  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1869,  exceed- 
ed the  total  expenditures,  by  $26,675  87,  a  cash  balance  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state. 

The  Massachusetts  ratio  of  commitments,  if  uniform  throughout  the  country,  would 
give,  as  the  grand  result,  800,000  commitmeats  to  jail  in  the  United  States  every  year. 
The  New  York  ratio  would  give  570,000.  The  actual  number,  though  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, is  much  less. 
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to  meet  the  demand  for  pablic  relief.    The  6tat]8tic8  of  ineanity 
vill  serve  as  an  illnstration. 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  insane  in  Alabama  may  be 
estimated  at  at  least  1032.  The  number  treated  in  the  Alabama 
asylam  for  the  insane  in  1869,  was  251. 

1870. 

Insane  in  Alabama 1022 

"        Connecticut 537 

"        Delaware 128 

"        Florida 190 

«        Illinois 2540 

"        Indiana 1668 

"        Iowa 1188 

*•        Kentucky U33 

«        Maine 680 

"        Maryland 780 

**        Minnesota 460 

"        Noith  Carolina 1072 

"        Sohth  Carolina 735 

''        Tennessee 1258 

"        Texas 850 

«        Virginia 1209 

*«        West  Virginia 448 

"        Wisconsin 1052 

Thus,  in  eighteen  states,  of  17,190  persons  supposed  to  be  in- 
sane, provision  (other  than  in  county  poor  houses  and  private 
families)  is  made  for  only  7214,  or  for  42  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
Bomber. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  afford  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
same  inadequacy  of  provision.  The  total  number  of  deaf  mutes 
in  the  United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  is  over  21,000.  One-third 
of  these  (or  7000)  are  of  an  age  to  be  in  the  institutions  for  the 
edacation  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.'^  The  number  actually  in  such 
institutions,  in  1869,  was  8240,  or  .463  per  cent  of  seven  thousand. 
The  demand  for  relief,  however,  does  ndt  increase  with  the 
increase  of  population,  nearly  so  rapidly  as  the  amount  of  relief 
extended  does. 


1869. 

Treated 251 

«       876 

No  asylum. 

Treated 757 

«       605 

"       580 

"       911 

"       489 

*' 531 

"       238 

"       244 

"       298 

'-       514 

"       100 

"       635 

«       231 

''       455 


*  The  oensos  of  1880  showed  that  848*7  persons  in  every  ten  thousand,  (1 :  28,  or 
•  348'7  per  esnt. — a  little  more  than  one-third),  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty. 
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Fifty  years  ago,  there  were  three  insane  aBylumSi  the  Yirginia 
Eastern,  the  Philadelphia  Friends',  and  the  McLean,  with  pofiai- 
bly  two  hnndred  patients  in  all,  and  an  aggregate  expenditure  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  popnlation  of  the  country,  at 
that  time  (not  including  33,039  in  the  territories),  was  9,605,152. 
Today,  with  four  times  the  popnlation,  we  have  twenty  times  the 
number  of  asylums,  with  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  patients,  an 
increase  of  ten  thousand  in  ten  years.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
number  cared  for  was  not  over  seven  thousand  five  hundred. 

The  same  rapidity  of  growth  is  apparent  in  other  departments 
of  public  charity. 

There  were  but  three  institutions,  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.     Now  there  are  thirty. 

There  are  now  about  thirty  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind.  The  first  was  that  at  Boston,  founded  in  1833,  little  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  first  house  of  refage,  or  juvenile  reformatory,  was  opened 
in  New  York,  in  1825.  The  present  number  of  reformatories  in 
actual  operation  is  about  thirty,  besides  those  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, of  which  our  own  is  one. 

The  class  most  neglected,  probably  because  they  are  regarded 
as  the  most  hopeless,  are  the  idiots.  They  have  scarcely  begun 
to  feel  the  reviving  infiuence  of  that  increasing  spirit  of  charity 
which  is  abroad  in  the  land.  Still,  there  are  already  seven  public 
institutions  for  their  benefit. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list,  but  it  is  unnecessary.^ 

*  In  the  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  four  very  interesting  and  valuable 
tables,  prepared  and  published  for  the  first  time,  exhibiting  more  fully  than  space  will 
permit  in  the  report  proper,  the  growth  of  a  single  department  of  public  charity,  namely: 
the  care  of  the  insane.  The  tables  referred  to  show  the  number  of  patients  admitted, 
the  total  number  treated,  and  the  cost,  annually,  for  fifty  years,  in  aU  the  asylums  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  board  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  figures  from  the 
printed  reports,  or  by  personal,  correspondence  with  the  present  superintendents.  They 
may  be  depended  upon  as  more  than  usually  accurate,  each  statement  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  offloeri  of  the  institution  for  verification  and  correction,  and  will  repay 
careful  examination.  Superintendents  and  others  arc  requested  to  supply  omissions  and 
correct  errors  which  may  still  be  found  in  them,  in  order  that  a  revised  copy  may  be 
published  at  some  future  day. 
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rABT  THIRD ^ 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Any  thorough  discuBSion  of  the  subject  of  public  charity,  must 
include  an  answer  to  the  following  questions : 

FivBt — ^Who  have  a  claim  to  relief? 

Second. — ^What  is  the  basis  of  their  claim  ? 

7%ir<2.— What  is  its  extent  ? 

JPourth. — Against  whom  does  it  lie  ? 

I^ifth. — ^Who  should  administer  the  relief  granted  ? 

Sixth. — ^What  are  the  best  methods  of  administration  ? 

The  answers  given  to  these  inquiries  will  apply,  in  substance, 
to  all  classes  of  public  beneficiaries  alike. 

Yabisty  of  fosms  of  depsndenob. — ^To  one  who  has  not  re- 
flected upon  the  subject,  there  appears  to  be  no  essential  identity 
between  the  various  forms  of  dependence.  Between  blindness, 
deafness,  deformity,  orphanage,  idiocy,  insanity,  pauperism  and 
crime,  the  lines  of  demarcation  seem,  to  a  casual  observer,  to  be 
sharp  and  well  defined. 

EfiSBirriAL  iDBiniTT.— In  fact,  there  is  no  absolute  line  of  de- 
marcation. The  gradations  are  imperceptible.  There  are  no  ab- 
rupt transitions,  in  nature. 

For  example,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  at  what  point  insanity 
ends  and  crime  begins  ;  or  to  say  what  constitutes  the  essential 
difference  between  congenital  idiocy,  and  that  imbecility  which  is 
often  the  last  stage  of  lunacy ;  or  to  tell  how  far  pauperism  is  the 
result  of  crime,  and  crime  the  result,  on  the  other  hand,  of  pau- 
perism. 

The  di£ferences  between  these  varieties  of  dependence,  are  dif- 
ferences merely  of  form  ;  the  identity  which  exists  between  them 
is  one  of  essence. 

Its  vatubk. — ^AJl  dependence  is  deficiency  of  power. 

Blindness  is  the  lack  of  power  of  vision ;  deafness,  of  power  to 
hear.  Idiocy  is  the  original  absence  of  mental  power ;  insanity, 
the  loss  of  mental  power  once  possessed.  Pauperism  is  the  want 
of  power  of  self-support ;  crime,  of  power  of  self-restraint. 

Farther :  not  only  is  dependence,  in  al!  its  ferms,  essentially 
the  same,  but  the  causes  of  dependence  are,  for  the  most  part, 
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identical.  Even  where  they  differ  they  fall  under  the  same  gene- 
ral classification. 

Its  causes. — ^The  causes  of  dependence  may  be  differently  clas- 
sified, according  to  the  point  of  view  taken. 

A  broad  and  obvious  generalization  divides  them  into  physical 
and  moral. 

A  second,  more  minute  and  very  convenient  division,  is  into 
accidental,  hereditary,  constitutional,  circumstantial,  social,  and 
personal.* 

A  third  classification,  possibly  too  philosophical  and  abstruse,  is 
based  upon  an  observation  of  the  fact,  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
life,  vegetable,  animal,  personal  or  social,  fall  into  one  or  the  other 
of  two  categories.  Life  involves  two  processes,  to-wit:  the  snpply 
and  the  expenditure  of  vital  force ;  or  the  accretion  and  the  excre- 
tion of  substance — ^waste  and  repair,  growth  and  decay .f  The 
life  of  Qvery  man  consists  of  two  distinct  periods ;   a  period  of  in- 

*  Aeeidmtal  caiuefi,  an  such  as  it  wis  impossible  to  foresee  and  gnard  against;  e,  ^., 
a  fall,  a  blow  on  the  head,  etc. 

IferedUary  causes,  are  those  peculiarities  of  physical  or  mental  organization,  de- 
rived from  ancestors,  near  or  remote  ;  as  when  a  deaf  mute  is  bom  of  parents  who  are 
deaf  mutes. 

The  cause  of  dependence  may  be  said  to  be  ctmUUnHoiuU  when,  without  being  able  to 
trace  it  back  to  ancestors,  near  or  remote,  the  dependence  is  nevertheless  the  result  of 
individual  organization ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  child  deformed  or  idiotic  from  birth. 

CireunutatUial  causes  are  very  varied  in  their  nature.  Under  this  head  may  bt 
classed  all  those  physical  surroundings,  which  create  or  foster  dependence;  such  as  in- 
sufficient or  improper  food,  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  the  want  of  lights  of  hea^  eto. 

Sotial  causes  are  those  which  inhere  in  the  organization  of  society,  whether  that 
organization  is  deliberate  or  unconscious.  Evil  associations,  social  exclnsion,  vicious 
legislation,  and  a  corrupt  admhiistration  of  the  law,  are  illustrations  of  this  class. 

Finally,  all  causes  not  falling  under  either  of  the  above  eat^ories,  may  be  classed 
as  pertonaL  In  this  case,  dependence  results  from  the  uncompelled  ignorance  or 
vice  of  the  dependent  person  hunself. 

I  The  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  force  may  be  applied  to  organic  as  well  as  Co 
inorganic  nature.  It  may  be  applied  to  man,  to  the  individual  or  to  the  race.  And 
since  all  force  is  capable  of  mathematical  expression,  the  total  amount  of  force  resident, 
at  any  given  moment,  in  humanity,  may  be  clearly  and  precisely  stated.  It  is  as  suscep- 
tible of  calculation,  as  the  force  of  gravitation.  As  a  financier  keeps  a  record  of  pecu- 
niary receipts  and  disbursements,  posting  them  upon  a  book,  under  two  heads — ^Debtor 
and  Creditor — and  from  time  to  time  strikes  the  balance  of  his  losses  or  his  gains ;  so 
a  thoughtful  man  might,  in  imagination  at  least,  open  an  account  between  man  and 
nature,  in  which  man,  every  man,  should  be  charged  with  evety  atom  of  substance  or  of 
power  derived  by  him  from  the  external  world,  and  credited  with  its  actual  expendlturt. 
Statistics  are  simply  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem. 
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creaee,  in  which  the  accretion  exceeds  the  excretion — and  a  pe- 
riod of  decreascy  in  which  the  expenditure,  both  of  subBtance  and 
of  force,  exceeds  the  supply  ;  the  two  separated  by  a  well  marked 
point  of  culmination.  In  the  end,  the  excess  of  expenditure  pre- 
cisely equals  the  former  excess  of  accumulation  ;  then  death  en- 
sues. An  independent  life,  is  one  in  which  this  two- fold  process 
goes  on  naturally,  regularly,  normally.  Dependence  is  the  result, 
either  of  an  abnormal  failure  of  the  supply  of  those  elements  essen- 
tial to  a  full  and  vigorous  life,  or  of  an  abnormal  and  dispropor- 
tionate rapidity  of  expenditure.  In  the  first  case,  the  cause  of 
dependence  is  negative ;  in  the  second,  it  is  positive.  Every  pos- 
sible cause  of  dependence  necessarily  falls  under  one  of  these 
heads. 

This  thought  may  be  illustrated,  by  a  reference  to  the  two  lead- 
ing forms  of  dependence,  pauperism  and  crime. 

If  we  view  human  society  as  a  unit,  a  great  natural  organism, 
made  up  of  individuals,  whose  relations  to  each  other  are  neces- 
sary and  vital,  like  those  of  the  different  parts  of  a  single  plant  or 
animal,  we  may,  without  any  very  profound  observation,  discover, 
firsts  that  the  human  race  is  a  part  of  the  universe ;  second^  that 
all  increase  of  humanity,  as  a  whole,  depends  upon  the  daily  con- 
version of  a  larger  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  universe  into 
human  substance,  than  is  reconverted  into  lower  forms  of  exist- 
ence ;  ihirdy  that  nature  itself  has  provided  an  apparatus  of  distri- 
bution, which,  working  automatically,  so  to  speak,  noiselessly, 
secretly,  almost  unconciously,  insures  to  every  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family,  whose  relations  to  his  fell^  men  are 
normal  and  undisturbed,  a  legitimate  share  of  the  supply  of  force 
and  substance  ceaselessly  drawn  from  the  external  world  ;  fourth^ 
that  thl3  amount  distributed  to  each  individual,  depends  upon  the 
nature  and  importance  of  his  particular  function  in  the  general  or- 
ganization, and  upon  the  intensity  of  his  own  personal  activity ; 
Jifth^  that  as  between  man  and  man,  the  distribution  is  effected  by 
means  of  an  exchange,  in  which  each  gives  and  receives  an  equiva- 
lent benefit — there  is  a  circulation,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Bap  in  a  plant,  or  of  the  blood  in  an  animal ;  aixihj  that  any  diminu- 
tion of  human  vitality  retards  this  circulation,  while  its  absolute 
cessation  is  death.  In  all  these  particulars,  the  correspondence 
between  the  social  life  of  the  race,  and  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  is  perfect. 

Vol.  I— 4  ^        . 
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AccordiDg  to  this  viow,  what  are  paaperism  and  crime?  In 
what  respects  are  they  identical  ?    In  what  do  they  differ  f 

Both  pauperism  and  crime  agree  in  this,  that  the  panper  and 
the  criminal*  are  alike  men  who  receive  benefits,  without  render- 
ing an  eqaivalent  in  return. 

But  pauperism  and  crime  differ,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this ;  that 
the  pauper  is  a  man  who  is  unable,  while  the  criminal  is  a  man 
who  is  unwilling,  to  render  the  equivalent  due* 

Wherever  pauperism  is  voluntary,  it  is  criminal. 

The  essential  nature  of  crime  and  of  pauperism  being  so  nearly 
the  same,  consisting  as  it  does,  in  non-restitution,  we  find,  by 
prosecuting  our  inquiries  a  single  step,  that  the  causes  of  both  are 
the  same.  The  cause  may  be  internal,  personal  to  the  man  him- 
self; it  may  be  disease,  misfortune,  vice.  Or  it  may  be  external ; 
he  may  be  a  pauper  or  a  criminal,  not  on  account  of  any  personal 
peculiarity,  in  which  he  differs  from  other  men,  but  on  account  of 
his  peculiar  circumstances  and  relations,  over  which  possibly  he 
has  no  control ;  good  men«  as  the  worid  goes,  are  sometimes  driven 
into  crime,  or  made  paupers  perforce.  The  cause  may  be  imme- 
diate, or  it  may  be  remote — character  and  circumstances  are  an 
inheritance.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  always  one  of  two  things  :  it 
is  defective  supply,  e.  ^.,  of  light,  air  and  food,  (as  in  the  crowded 
districts  of  large  cities,)  or  of  constitution  derived  from  parents 
with  some  taint  in  the  blood ;  or  else  it  is  excessive  expenditure, 
intemperance,  prodigality  or  license. 

The  cube  of  dependence. — ^The  cure  of  pauperism  and  ot 
crime,  and  of  every  other  form  which  dependence  assumes,  lies 
in  the  counteraction  of  the  causes  of  dependence.  If  the  causes 
are  two-fold,  the  cure  is  twofold,  also.  In  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  do  so,  we  must  (L)  supply  to  every  individual  the  elemoi^ts  oi 
life,  or  better,  enable  him  to  gain  them  for  himself;  (2)  we  must 
restrain  prodigality  aud  extravagance  of  expenditure  of  human 
force  and  substance. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  is  the  two-fold  office  of  government. 
A  good  government,  with  one  hand  holds  the  rapacious  in  check, 
while  with  the  other  it  elevates  the  weak. 

*  A  little  reflection  will  ahow  that  this  definition  applies  to  all  criminals.  The  thief 
takes  property,  the  murderer  takes  life,  the  seducer  takes  virtue  and  honor,  without  ren- 
dering any  benefit  answering  to  that  derived  by  him.  The  rank  of  crimes  is  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  possibility  of  restitution.  Murder  is  the  highest  of  all  crimes, 
beeauae  the  restitution  of  life  is  under  all  circumstances  impossible. 
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Thb  DBPSKDEsrr  OLA.88BS. — AmoDg  the  weak,  whom  no  gov- 
ernment can  overlook,  or  fail  to  aid,  without  endangering  its  own 
stability,  are  the  classes  already  named — the  blind,  the  mate,  the 
idiotic,  the  insane,  the  deformed  and  crippled,  children  who  are 
orphans,  or  worse  than  orphans,  and  paupers ;  and  we  may  include 
criminals,  or  at  least,  one  variety  of  them,  whose  capacity  is  due 
to  weakness,  the  desperation  of  starvation,  in  our  list, 

Gboctnd  of  THBts  OLADc  TO  BELIEF. — ^Thoir  claim  to  relief  rests 
upon  two  distinct  bases,  humanity  and  self-interest.  It  will  benefit 
them  to  receive  relief.    It  will  benefit  us  to  bestow  it. 

In  case  of  any  conflict  between  humanity  and  self  interest, 
humanity  ought  to  prevail. 

But  there  is  no  real  conflict  of  interests  among  men.  The 
interest  of  each  one  is  that  of  all.  The  conflict  is  in  appearance 
only.     It  is  our  selfishness  which  makes  us  think  otherwise. 

In  making  provision  for  these  classes,  we  are  making  provision 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children.  The  circumstances  which  have 
reduced  them  to  their  deplorable  condition—- how  deplorable,  a 
visit  to  any  public  institution,  or  county  jail,  or  almshouse,  will 
show  ^  may  reduce  us  and  our  ofispring  to  the  same. 

In  curing  them,  as  far  as  cure  is  possible,  we  are  drying  up  a 
fountain  of  hereditary  taint,  which  otherwise  may,  in  time,  work 
the  destruction  of  the  race. 

Apart  from  these  more  remote  considerations,  there  is  one 
whose  power  makes  itself  immediately,  universally  felt.  Oare  of 
the  dependent  is  economy.  It  is  cheaper  to  care  for  these  classes, 
than  to  neglect  them. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  state  charities, 
a  demonstration  of  this  principle,  in  figures,  in  its  application  to 
the  insane,  appears,  whose  insertion  here  needs  no  apology. 

^'  It  costs  the  community,  upon  an  average,  at  least  $500,  to 
rear  each  one  of  its  members,  from  birth  to  the  time  when  he 
earns  more  than  he  consumes.  The  first  cost,  then,  of  3,000  luna- 
tics, was  $1,500,000. 

"Now,  the  valuation  of  a  man,  at  thirty-five  years  of  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  English  authorities,  is  $1,205  08.  This  sum  is 
Represent  worth  of  an  annuity,  which  may  be  purchased  by  the 
excess  of  his  earnings  over  his  support.  His  probable  duration 
of  life  is  about  twenty-nine  years.    The  value  of  this  annuity  at 
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kU  deatJi^  (calculating  interest  at  six  per  cent,)  would  be  aboufc 
$3,303  89 ;  dividing  this  sum  bj  his  probable  duration  of  life, 
(29  years,)  gives  $114+  as  bis  annual  value  ;  but  let  us  set  it  down 
at  only  $100  a  year,  during  his  life  of  less  than  thirty  years. 

''  The  probable  duration  of  life  of  the  irrecoverably  insane,*  at 
the  average  age  of  thirty-five  years,  is  about  nineteen  years ;  but 
by  calculation,  based  upon  one  thousand  cases  in  our  lunatic  hos- 
pitals, we  find  it  to  be  twenty  years  and  eleven  months.  But  we 
will  suppose  that  our  3000  lunatics  would,  upon  an  average,  have 
continued  to  be  productive  only  20  years  longer,  and  that  they 
would  have  earned,  if  they  had  continued  sane,  upon  an  average, 
$100  a  year  over  and  above  what  they  consumed,  or  $6,000,000, 
which  would  have  been  so  much  added  to  the  commonwealth. 
This  (Iocs)  carries  their  cost  to  more  than  $7,500,000. 

'^  But  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  an  erroneous  idea,  that  lunatics 
cannot  be  profitably  employed,  they  have  to  be  supported  at  a 
cost  of  at  least  $175  a  year  each,  which,  supposing  the  average 
duration  of  their  lives  to  be  twenty  years,  makes  $10,500,000 
more,  or  $18,000,000  in  all.  f 

'^  But  this  is  not  the  whole.  The  most  valuable  power  in  a 
community  is  brain-power,  thought.  The  addled  brain  of  the 
lunatic  not  only  does  not  generate  this  power,  but  he  requires  a 
good  deal  of  that  generated  by  others.  Besides  eating  food  pro- 
vided by  others,  he  consumes  part  of  their  brains.  It  is  hard  to 
calculate  the  value  of  the  force  so  consumed,  but  easy  to  see  that 
it  must  be  great. 

'^Besides,  every  lunatic  is  dear  to  one  or  more  persons,  and 
must  be  a  constant  source  of  care  and  of  sorrow. 

^Probable  duration  of  life^  of  (he  irreeovirahfy  intaney  a»  given  hy  the  EnglitJi  authoritin, 

Agt.  Malet.  Femalei.  Averftsre. 

Twenty 21. SI  28.66  24.99 

Thirty 20.64  26.88  28.46 

Forty 17.65  21.63  19.59 

Fifty 18.68  17.67  16.60 

Sixty 11.91  12.61  12.21 

Seventy 9.16  8.87  9.01 

f  First  loss $600  multiplied  by  8000  equal        $1 ,500,000 

Second    "•... $100        **  "  8000  by  20  equal  6,000,000. 

Third      " $176        "  "  8000  by  20  equal        10,600,000 

Total  calculable  cost  of  8000  lunatics,  not  cured $18,000,000 

Average  calculable  cost  of  each , 6,000 
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''This  causes  another  waste  of  moral  power,  and  carries  still 
higher  the  total  cost  of  lunacy  to  our  commanitj. 

*^  And  after  all,  when  we  have  estimated  it,  and  set  it  down,  say 
at  twenty-five  millions,  we  have  to  increase  it  by  adding  the  cost 
of  a  kindred  class,  (nearly,  if  not  quite,,  as  numerous  in  Illinois,) 
to  wit :  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded,  who  by  lack  of  reason, 
rather  than  deraogement  of  reason,  have  to  be  supported  and 
borne  along  upon  the  strong  shoulders  of  the  community." 

A  similar  calculation  may  be  made  for  the  other  classes  of  de- 
pendents. The  principle  of  economics,  on  which  public  charity 
rests,  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  every  well  to  do  farmer  acts,  in 
the  care  of  his  farm.  A  slight  outlay,  in  season,  may  prevent 
great  losses;  while  a  misplaced  niggardliness  in  expenditure  may, 
in  the  end,  entail  great  additional  expense. 

LiMPT  OF  BELIEF. — As  has  becu  intimated,  the  amount  of  relief 
which  it  is  just  and  wise  to  grant,  is  an  economic  question,  to  be 
decided  not  by  impulse,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  liberal  or 
illiberal,  but  by  calculation.  Feeling  is  an  excellent  motive  power, 
but  a  very  unsafe  counselor. 

There  are  opposite  evils — excessive  reiief  and  insufficient  relief 
—against  both  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  There  is  a  due 
measure  of  charity,  which  may  be  ascertained,  by  sufficient  pains 
and  care  in  the  estimation.  This  just  measure  is  determined  by 
the  ability  of  the  grantor,  by  the  necessities  of  the  grantee,  and 
by  his  value  to  the  community.  The  amount  of  relief  granted 
inuit  he  such  as  to  increaee^  rjoiUwut  decreasing^  the  aggregate  power 
cfihe  community. 

Whatever  amount  of  relief  is  not  too  severe  a  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  people,  will  always  prove  remunerative.  It  will 
augment  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

In  order  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  appropriations  on  behalf 
of  the  sufTering  are  excessive,  the  total  population  and  total  wealth 
of  the  community  must  first  be  known.  This  will  enable  us  to 
calculate  the  average  wealth  of  each  individual. 

Bat  wealth  is  made  up  of  two  elements,  the  accumulated  sur- 
plus of  labor  in  the  past,  and  the  present  results  of  labor,  day  by 
day.  It  includes  the  material  already  converted  into  human  sub- 
stance, and  the  material  in  process  of  conversion.  Estimates  of 
the  wealth  of  a  community  do  not  perhaps  always  take  this  &ct 
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into  aceonnt  ;*  and  the  average  wealth  of  each  iDdividoal,  aa  rep- 
resented by  the  figure  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  wealth  by  the 
total  popalation  of  a  state,  is  not  a  fall  expression  of  the  average 
financial  ability.  Hence,  a  knowledge  of  the  average  annaal 
income  of  each  individnal  is  an  important  element  in  the  calca- 
lalion. 

Next,  the  necessities  of  the  sufferers  mnst  be  ascertained ;  their 
number,  their  condition,  and  the  degree  of  their  ability  for  self- 
help.  It  is  always  a  safe  principle  upon  which  to  act,  that  more 
is  done  for  any  man,  by  enabling  him  to  help  himself,  and  so  draw- 
ing out  his  latent  powers,  than  by  taking  away  from  him  the 
necessity  for  exertion,  and  thus  stifling  them. 

Another  point  to  be  considered,  is  the  ratio  of  the  dependent  to 
the  independent  classes.  The  total  amount  expended  upon  a  par- 
ticular class  should  not  make  the  average  condition  of  that  daae 
better  than  the  average  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  community, 
including  the  wealthy.f 

Again,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  probable  result  of  relief; 
the  value,  to  society,  of  its  benefieiaries.  The  greatest  expendt- 
tare  is  rightly  bestowed  upon  those  classes,  of  whom  most  can  be 
made,  from  whom  the  most  service  can  be  obtained.  Expenditure 
should  have  regard  to  probable  remuneration. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  resources  of  the  human 
mind  are,  at  least  as  yet,  inadequate  to  the  task  of  weighing,  esti- 
mating and  calculating,  with  mathematical  precision,  human  feel- 
ing. The  sentiment  of  humanity,  when  the  most  careful  estimates 
have  been  made,  must  be  allowed  to  override  those  estimates. 
The  instincts,  as  well  as  the  reason,  have  an  office  to  perform. 
They  act,  probably,  with  even  greater  automatic  precision. 


*  The  most  profound  view  of  man,  in  the  wide  sense,  mankind,  is  that  which  regaitls 
the  works  of  man  as  svbstantially  a  part  of  himself.  Thej  are,  so  to  ppeak,  a  portion 
of  the  framework  of  society.  His  clothing,  e.  g,y  is  in  one  aspect  of  the  subject,  as 
much  a  part  of  himself,  as  essential  to  his  life,  and  as  truly  a  natural  growth  as  his 
hair.  Railroads  are,  from  this  point  of  view,  simply  prolongations  of  the  alimentaiy 
tube  of  the  human  body.  They  perform  the  same  natural  function  which  that  tube  per- 
forms, to-wit:  the  bringing  of  the  supplies  of  human  lift  into  contact  with  the  organs  of 
assimilation  and  digestion.  On  this  subject  see  a  singular  book,  **  The  human  body, 
and  its  eonnection  with  man."    J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson,  M.  D.,  London,  1860. 


f  The  apparent  exception  to  this  principle  is  in  those  cases,  whore  a  temporary  excess 
of  expenditure  will  secure  a  diminution  of  the  total  cost,  during  a  term  of  years. 
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6sABT0B8. — ^The  claim  to  relief,  on  the  part  of  the  dependent 
portion  of  the  oommnnity,  is  a  claim  against  all  the  accamnlated 
wealth,  and  all  the  productive  labor  of  the  independent  portion. 
The  cost  mast  be,  and  of  necessity  is,  equitably  distributed,  the 
rich  paying  their  proportionate  share,  and  the  poor  theirs — ^the 
latter  willingly,  the  former,  it  is  to  be  feared,  often  grudgingly. 
The  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  verge  of  misfortune,  the  more 
zealous  he  naturally  becomes,  to  prevent  others  from  falling  into 
the  abyss.    He  sees  and  realizes  Uieir  peril. 

Almonjbbs. — ^But  although  the  whole  community,  by  virtue  of 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  political  economy,  shares  in  the  har- 
den entailed  by  misfortane  and  vice  upon  society,  somebody  must 
stand  between  society  and  the  sufferers.  Somebody  must  admin- 
ister the  relief  soaght.  Who  shall  it  be  !  Who  shall  take  the 
direction  of  this  work,  and  insure  its  being  done  ? 

It  must  be  principally  done  by  individual  effort.  No  relief  can 
in  any  case  be  granted,  except  by  direct  contact  of  some  individual 
of  one  class  with  some  individual  of  the  other.  This  is  true,  even 
when  the  church,  or  the  state,  or  voluntary  societies  undertake 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  fundr..  It  is  far  better  for  all 
parties,  that  this  individual  action  should  be  spontaneous  and  im- 
mediate. Better,  because  it  is  more  economical,  more  judicious, 
more  effective,  more  sympathetic  and  kindly,  and  conduces  far 
more  powerfully  to  the  bnilding  up  of  the  ties  which  cement  soci- 
ety. Corporate,  vicarious  charity  is  cold,  formal,  distant  It  has 
less  power  to  awaken  gratitude.  By  .the  giver,  especially  in  state 
charity,  it  is  felt  as  a  tax,  rather  than  as  a  generous  impulse  of 
aelf-sacrifice.  Its  moral  effect  for  good  is  comparatively  little, 
either  upon  the  giver  or  the  receiver.  It  operates,  too,  less  uni- 
formly ;  it  is  not  governed  so  directly  by  the  great  law  of  supply 
and  demand ;  it  is  apt  to  be  lavish  or  stinted.  For  a  multitude  of 
reasons,  corporate  charity  should  merely  supplement — it  should 
never  supplant,  individoal  benevolence.  Wherever  it  becomes  a 
snbstitute  for  it,  it  dries  up  the  very  springs  of  all  benevolence ; 
it  becomes  a  curse,  instead  of  what  it  should  be,  a  blessing — a 
curse  to  the  very  classes  whom  it  seeks  to  benefit.  In  this,  it  is 
bat  a  single  instance  of  a  universal  principle,  namely,  that  no 
other  agency  can  ever  take  the  place  of  individual  activity  and 
effort. 
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Granting  all  this,  however,  and  even  insisting  npon  it  as  a  truth 
of  paramount  importance,  it  is  still  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
individual  effort  can  only  partially  supply  the  demand  for  relief. 
There  must  be  associated  effort;  there  always  has  been,  there 
always  will  be. 

Nor  can  private,  voluntary  societies  folly  accomplish  the  task. 
There  must  be  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  governing  power, 
whatever  that  may  be. 

Indeed,  the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes  is  the  highest  func- 
tion of  any  government  A  government  which  neglects  them, 
and  fails  to  respect  their  rights  and  interests,  will  infallibly  be 
overthrown.  It  is  largely  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  result, 
that  the  people  consent  to  pay  the  cost  of  government.  The  gov- 
ernment must  protect  all  classes,  the  rich  against  the  poor,  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  and  both  against  all  foreign  foes.  The  gov- 
ernment cannot  sanction  the  robbery  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  nor 
the  starvation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  Both  are  equally  criminal. 
Both  would  alike  take  place,  but  for  governmental  interference. 
It  is  the  government  which  preserves,  by  force,  a  just  balance  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  church  was  the  controlUog  power.* 
Church  care  of  the  poor  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  any  church's 
strongest  holds  upon  popular  affection  and  regard. 

*  "In  early  times,  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  the  only  dispensers  of  alms  to  the 
poor.  The  first  council  of  Orleans,  held  during  the  reign  of  Glovis,  in  the  year  611, 
ordained  that  the  whole  income  of  the  church  should  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  worship,  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  the  poor,  and  the  ransom  of  captives.  A 
later  council,  held  in  the  same  city  in  649,  ordained  that  criminals  should  be  visited 
in  the  prisons  every  Sunday,  by  the  arch-deacon  and  provost,  who  should  supply  their 
wants  at  the  expense  of  the  church ;  and  further,  that  the  bishops  should  take  particular 
care  of  the  lepers.  The  council  of  Tours,  held  in  666,  denounces  as  murderers  of  the 
poor,  all  who  shall  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  property  of  the  church;  and  if  they 
persist  in  their  evil  courses,  'afler  three  warnings,  we  shall  all  assemble,  and  in  con> 
cert  with  our  bishops,  priests  and  clergy,  since  we  have  no  other  arms,  we  shall  pro- 
claim from  the  choir  of  the  church,  against  such  murderers,  the  108th  psalm,  to  draw 
upon  them  the  malediction  of  Judas,  that  they  may  die  not  only  excommunicated,  but 
accursed.^ 

**The  second  council  of  Macon,  held  in  685,  ordained  that  the  bishops  should  re- 
commend to  all  the  virtue  of  hospitality;  and  to  enable  them  better  to  practice  it  them- 
selves, they  should  harbor  no  dogs  in  their  houses,  lest  access  thereto  should  be  less 
free  to  the  poor.'  ****** 

*'To  meet  the  large  expenditures  required  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  the  ransom  of 
captives,  and  the  support  of  hospitals,  the  clergy  received  vast  benefices.     Following 
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With  the  progress  of  time,  the  supreme  power  has  paaged  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  church  into  those  of  the  state,  and  with  the 
power  has  passed  corresponding  responsibility  for  its  right  exercise, 
a  responsibility  nniversally  acknowledged  and  more  or  less  fully 
discharged. 

In  our  own  country  the  system  of  state  aid  to  tbe  unfortunate 
has  every  sanction  which  nsage  and  legislative  enactment  can 
throw  around  it.  With  the  limitations  and  restrictions  already 
referred  to,  it  is  a  wise  and  noble  system,  possessing  advantages 
of  its  own,  in  its  certainty,  promptitude,  exactness,  and  substan- 
tial equality.  If  it  must  bo  said  of  it  that  its  beneficiaries  are  un- 
grateful, it  must  also  be  said  that  their  self-respect  is  not  wounded 
nor  impaired  by  participation  in  benefits,  for  which  they  and  their 
friends  feel,  that  they  pay  their  proportionate  share  of  expense. 

Methods  of  administbation. — ^In  the  discharge  of  its  duty  to- 
ward the  nnfortunate,  nothing  is  more  important  for  a  government 
than  wise  principles  and  methods  of  administration. 

Relation  of  institutions  to  the  state. — ^The  light  in  which 
public  institutions  should  be  regarded,  is  that  of  departments  or 
branches  of  the  state  government  itself.  Their  officers  are  officers 
of  the  state ;  their  property  is  the  property  of  the  state ;  just  as 
the  officers  and  property  of  the  army  are.  The  responsibility  of 
the  officers  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  army  officers.  The- 
details  of  the  business  of  an  institution  should  be  as  systematically 
arranged ;  the  accountability  to  a  central  bureau  should  be  as  mi- 
nute and  rigid.  Want  of  system  in  the  one  case  is  as  inexcusable, 
and  may  prove  as  disastrous,  as  want  of  system  in  the  other. 

Personal  accountabilitt. — ^The  highest  success  of  tlie  system 
depends  upon  the  securing  of  the  utmost  practicable  degree  of 
personal  accountability.  In  case  of  any  failure,  the  people  should 
be  able  to  put  their  finger  upon  the  man,  to  whom  the  failure 
is  due. 

Of  the  oovsbhob. — The  governor  should  be  held  accountable 
for  the  selection  and  appointment  of  trustees  ;  who  should  be  men 
of  probity,  financial  ability,  benevolence  of  heart,  sympathy  with 

the  example  of  Gonatantine  and  his  successors,  the  Merovingian  kings  were  most  liberal 
in  their  grants  to  the  clergy.  GIotIs,  for  instance,  gave  to  the  church  as  much  land 
as  BL  Remy  could  ride  around,  during  the  royal  nap  at  noon,  and  this  grant  was  made 
in  aooordaaoe  with  the  prayer  of  the  inhabitants,  who  preferred  to  be  vassals  to  the 
shurch,  rather  than  to  the  king." — CkarUiet  of  Francg  in  1866,  Boston,  1867. 
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the  object  of  the  institution,  ^ood  moral  character,  and  general  in- 
telligence. He  should  have  the  power  of  appointment  of  trnsteee, 
and  of  their  removal. 

Of  the  TKU8TBE8. — The  trustees  are  responsible  to  the  governor 
for  the  selection  of  a  competent  superintendent,  and  for  the  entire 
management  of  the  institution ;  for  they  possess,  in  relation  to  the 
superintendent,  the  veto  power.  The  proper  number  of  trastees 
is  an  important  question.  The  number  should,  in  no  case,  exceed 
five  or  six.  A  larger  number  increases  the  expense  and  dimin- 
ishes personal  responsibility.  The  number,  three,  is  a  good  one, 
because  in  that  case,  each  trustee  is  personally  responsible  for 
every  act  of  the  board;  since,  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion, 
his  single  vote  secures  a  majority. 

Of  the  supbrintbndent. — ^The  superintendent  is  responsible  to 
the  trustees.  To  secure,  in  his  case,  the  highest  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  to  prevent  division  of  responsibility,  the  greatest 
calamity  in  public  affairs,  he  should  be  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  all  subordinate  officers  and  em- 
ployees. If  not  competent  for  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  be 
is  not  competent  for  his  position. 

Organization. — In  the  organization  of  the  departments  of  his 
institution,  the  superintendent  should  carry  out,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable and  prudent,  the  same  method.  The  power  of  discipline, 
should  be  reserved  in  his  own  hands*  The  purchase  and  issue 
of  supplies,  the  housekeeping,  and  the  teaching,  or  medical  care  of 
the  inmates,  constitute  separate  branches  of  his  work,  over  each  of 
which  one  person  should  be  supremo;  allowing  in  all  instances, 
an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  subordinate  directly  to  himself. 
His  own  function  is,  not  to  do  the  work  of  subordinates,  but  to  see 
that  they  do  it,  faithftdly  and  well ;  and  to  be  the  medium  of 
official  intercourse  between  the  institution  and  the  outside  world. 

Threefold  responsibilitt. — ^The  trustees  and  superintendent 
are  responsible  for  three  things,  to-wit :  the  care  of  the  funds,  the 
care  of  the  property,  and  the  care  of  the  inmates. 

Finances. — The  funds  of  every  state  institution  are  derived 
from  three  principal  sources — from  state  appropriations ;  from 
individuals,  including  the  amounts  paid  by  towns  and  counties,  for 
the  care  of  individuals  who  are  a  town  or  county  charge;  and 
from  sales  of  farm  produce,  or  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the 
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inmates.  In  some  institations,  to  these  may  be  added  a  fonrth, 
oamelj,  from  interest  on  invested  capital.  Receipts  from  loans, 
generallj  indicate  weakness  of  administration.  Receipts  from 
iosarance,  can  only  occar  in  case  of  calamity. 

The  expenditures  of  a  public  institution  are,  first,  for  land, 
baildiogs  and  furniture,  and  their  improvement  and  repair  ; 
second,  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor ;  and  third,  for  living  expenses 
— supplies  of  all  sorts,  such  as  food,  clothing,  fuel,  light,  medicines 
and  medical  supplies,  books  and  stationery,  laundry  supplies,  etc., 
to  which  must  be  added  insurance,  freight,  expressage,  postage, 
telegraphing,  trustees'  expenses,  etc. 

In  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  state,  two  courses  are  open 
to  the  legislature.  Appropriations  may  be  made  of  a  given 
amount  per  annum^  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  probable  num- 
ber of  inmates ;  or  of  a  given  weekly  amount  per  inmate,  let  the 
number  of  inmaties  be  what  it  may.  The  former  is  the  method 
which  has  always  been  practiced  in  Illinois, and  this  board  regards 
it  as  the  best  in  itself.  Whichever  method  is  adopted,  should  be 
uniform,  for  all  the  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  state. 

This  board  further  recommends,  that  the  current  expense  appro- 
priation for  each  institution  cover  simply  the  actual,  ascertained 
cost  of  living  and  treatment,  with  but  a  small  margin  for  con- 
tingent expenses ;  and  that  all  contingent  expenses  be  provided 
for  by  special  appropriations.  In  no  other  way  can  the  ever 
increasing  expense  of  institutions  be  kept  within  bounds. 

The  unexpended  balances  of  special  appropriations,  should  not 
be  turned  over  to  the  current  expense  account.  This  is  forbidden 
by  law,  and  by  the  new  constitution.* 

An  exact  and  intelligible  record  should  be  kept  of  all  moneys 
received,  from  whatever  source,  and  expended,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose. This  record  should  show  every  transaction  in  detail,  and 
the  gross  result.  It  should  be  made,  not  on  loose  papers,  such  as 
quarterly  statements,  but  in  regularly  opened  books,  kept  by  a 
competent  book  keeper,  and  balanced  at  stated  intervals.  The 
system  of  book  keeping  adopted  in  the  various  institutions  owned 
aod  controlled  by  the  state,  should  be  uniform. 

In  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  the  same  economy  should 
be  practiced,  as  if  the  funds  were  private  and  personal. 

*  No  money  shall  be  diverted  from  any  appropriation  made  for  any  purpose. — 
Constitution,  art  iv.  sec.  17. 
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Economy  includes,  in  the  matter  of  purchases,  the  procuring 
of  all  articles  at  the  lowest  market  price  for  the  quality  actually 
bought^ and  the  purchase  of  those  articles  which  are  most  neces- 
sary and  will  be  most  useful,  in  preference  to  those  which  are 
comparatively  useless  or  unnecessary.  In  the  matter  of  expendi- 
ture of  supplies,  it  involves  the  most  careful  guarding  against 
waste,  in  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  etc.,  and  against  unnecessary 
wear  and  tear. 

To  secure  the  purchase  of  articles  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
estimates  should  be  made  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  all  staple 
articles  needed  for  a  year's  consumption.  These  estimates  should 
be  furnished  to  reliable  dealers,  in  the  town  where  the  institution 
is  located  and  elsewhere,  and  the  question  asked,  at  what  per 
cent,  below  the  ruling  rates  upon  the  day  of  purchase,  will  yon 
contract  to  furnish  the  amount  and  quality  of  goods  specified,  in 
quantities  and  at  times  ordered  by  the  superintendent  ?  The 
replies  should  be  compared  by  the  board  of  trustees,  filed  among 
the  papers  of  the  iQstitution,  and  a  contract  entered  into  with  the 
party  offering,  all  things  considered,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Bills  for  goods  purchased,  should  in  all  cases  accompany  the 
goods.  The  goods  should  be  examined,  upon  their  reception,  and 
compared,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  with  the  bills  rendered. 

No  bill  should  pass  the  auditing  committee  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, without  the  indorsement  of  the  purchasing  clerk,  certifying 
that  the  goods  were  ordered,  and  of  the  receiving  clerk,  certifying 
that  they  were  received,  in  good  condition,  as  specified  upon  the 
face  of  the  bill.  Bills  against  an  institution  should  be  made  upon 
paper  of  uniform  width  and  heading,  furnished  by  the  superin- 
tendent ;  and  dealers,  in  making  charges,  should  be  required  to 
classify  the  items,  to  correspond  with  whatever  system  of  classifi- 
cation is  adopted  by  the  state,  [terns  belonging  to  difibrent 
classes  of  expenditure  should  not  appear  upon  the  same  bill.  All 
bills,  when  audited  and  approved,  should  be  numbered  in  a  cur- 
rent series,  and  filed,  as  Touchers  for  the  purchases  made. 

The  payment  of  bills  should  in  all  cases  be  by  orders  upon  the 
treasurer,  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustee?,  and 
countersigned  by  the  superintendent.  Payments  in  money,  when 
unavoidable,  should  be  taken  up  on  an  order  subsequently  drawn, 
in  favor  of  the  person  by  whom  the  payment  was  made.    Pay- 
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ment  of  employees  or  others  in  sapplies,  .is  always  wrong  in  the- 
ory and  in  practice.  Blank  orders  should  be  printed  and  bound 
in  a  book,  with  stubs  for  a  duplicate  record  of  the  order.  When 
filled  out,  they  should  be  numbered  consecutively,  to  correspond 
with  the  bills  for  whose  payment  they  are  drawn.  They  should 
be  made  payable  to  order,  not  to  bearer.  On  their  payment  by 
the  treasurer,  they  should  be  canceled  by  a  stamp  showing  the 
date  of  payment.  At  each  stated  meeting  of  the  trustees,  the 
canceled  orders  should  be  returned,  filed  as  vouchers  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  a  receipt,  naming  the  numbers  and 
amount,  given  to  the  treasurer,  as  his  personal  voucher. 

Complete  statements  should  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
board  of  trustees  quarterly,  showing  (1)  the  classified  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  past  quarter,  (2)  the  outstanding  liabilities  at 
date  of  report,  and  the  present  available  resources  with  which  to 
meet  them,  (3)  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  coming  quarter.  In- 
debtedness should  never  be  incurred,  except  by  the  recorded  vote 
of  the  trustees ;  and  its  amount  should  be  limited  by  the  vote 
authorizing  its  creation. 

Pbopsbtt. — Every  institution  should  have  a  storekeeper,  to 
whom  supplies  for  daily  consumption  should  be  consigned,  and 
he  should  be  required  to  keep  a  record,  in  a  book  or  books  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  of  all  receipts  and  issues.  No  issues 
should  be  made  from  the  storeroom  but  by  his  authority,  nor  to 
persons  unauthorized  to  receive  the  same,  nor  without  being 
recorded.  From  time  to  time  an  inventory  shoold  be  taken  of 
stock  on  hand,  and  compared  with  the  am  cants  called  for  by  the 
record  kept 

Stated  inventories  should  also  be  taken  of  all  other  personal 
property. 

Thb  inmates. — ^The  chief  responsibility  of  the  officers  of  a  pub- 
lic institution  is  for  the  proper  treatment  of  its  inmates,  and  the 
permanent  improvement  of  their  condition,  if  possible.  It  is  for 
th^  sake  of  the  inmates  that  the  institution  exists,  and  that  the 
appropriations  made  for  its  support  are  granted  by  the  people. 
The  people  care  more  to  know  that  their  money  is  accomplishing 
the  end  for  which  it  is  bestowed,  than  they  do  to  scrutinize  micros^ 
copically  the  details  of  the  financial  management.  But  they  rightly 
hold  each  superintendent  and  board  of  trustees  to  a  strict  account 
for  the  physical  and  moral  effect  of  the  treatment  adopted,  upon 
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tho89  anhappjT  persofiF)  whose  sufferinga  hav$  elicit9<}  their  deep- 
est sympRtby. 

APPLIANCB8.T— Tbe.buUdingy  grounds  aad  other  material  appli- 
aoceSy  are  eimply.  instnunenta  placed  in  the  haodi  of  the  enperiii: 
tendent  for  the  aQcalnpli^hlnellt  of  a  oertaiu  result,  namely :  the . 
promotion  of  haman  happineisa  and  well  being. 

A  good  tooly  in  the  hiu)d  of  an  unskilled  or  incompetent  work* 
man,  will  prove  of  little  eervice.  Ability  on.  the  part  of  tlie 
workman  will  enable  him  to  do,  much  with  interior  tools.  But  the 
best  results  are  attainable,  only  where  skill  and  good  tools  go  to- 
gether. 

The  success  of  a  public  institution  depends  partly  upon  the  ae- 
lection  of  a  site.  The  location  chosen  should  be  conyenient  of 
access,  attractive  in  its  surroundings,  adapted  to  a  building  with 
.  an  east  front,  susceptible  of  drainage,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  water.  In  Illinois,  the  last  point  named  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. No  institntion  should  be  permanently  placed  in  any  local- 
ity where  the  suflteiency  of  the  water  supply  has  not  been  deter- 
mined by  an  accurate  estimate,  based  upon  experience,  of  the 
number  of  barrels  needed  daily ,^  and  upon  a  scientific  (est  of  the 
number  of  barrels  obtainable,  in  the  dryest  season  of  the  year. 
Nothing  but  in^vitaUo  necessity  should  compel  a  resort  to  the 
storing  of  water,  or  to  parsimony  in  its  o/^e. 

In  the.  matter  of  the  choice  of  a  site,  this  board  would  respect- 
fully suggest^  as  a  point  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  atti- 
tude of  the  state  is  not  i^ore  djgnified,  when  it  appears  in  the 
market  as  a  purchaser,  than  when  it  appears  offering  its  institu- 
tions for  sale,  promising  to  locate  them  upon  the  premises  of  the 
highest  bidder  ?  The  prevalent  metliod  of  inviting  competition 
from  different  locations,  is  an  abuse  which  needs  reforming.  It 
encourages  reckless  running  into  debt  upon  the  part  of  towns;  it 
is  a  source  of  legislative  corruption  ;  it  leads  to  bribery  of  com- 
missioners ;  it  often  insures  the  choice  of  an  inferior  site ;  it 
creates  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  community  where  the  asyloui 
is  situated,  that  they  have  paid  for  it,  own  it,  may  dictate  its  man- 
agement in  accordance  with  purely  local  interests,  are  entitled  to 
get  their  money  back  in  some  way  out  of  it,  and  that  they  have 
at  least  a  right  to  insist  upon  extravagance  of  architectural  display 

*  For  drinking,  for  bathing,  for  washing,  for  sewerage,  and  for  steam  beating. 
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in  the  designa  fbr  the  buildiiigs ;  it  is  no  eating  of  money  in  the 
end ;  and  it  is  nnnecessarj,  because  fn  ease  of  nnreksonable  val na- 
tion of  property  deeded  for  ptiblic  nse,  the  State  has  the  power  to 
exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Building  — After  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  site  for  an  in- 
stitution, the  next  practical  difficulty  is  the  selection  of  a  compe- 
teot  board  of  construction,  '  composed  of  men  who  are  familiar 
with  the  necessities  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  designed ;  who 
know  the  proper  size,  cost  and  arrangement  of  buildings  erected 
for  their  benefit ;  and  who  will  not  regard  the  appointment  as  an 
opportunity  to  enrich  themselves,  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  ro- 
wai-d  for  party  fealty  and  service.* 

A  great  evil,  in  practice,  is  the  dictation  of  the  plan  and  cost  of 
a  public  building  by  architects.  The  services  of  an  architect  are 
indispensable,  and  none  but  a  first-class  man  should  be  employed ; 
but  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  override  the  judgment  and 
wishes  of  the  public  authorities.  It  is  by  no  iheans  uncommon 
for  an  architect  to  ^Uhow^'  only  a  portion  of  the  design,  as  it  lies 
in  his  own  mind,  stating  the  cost  of  that  perhaps  with  substantial 
accuracy,  but  revealing  little  by  little  more  and  more  of  his  plan, 
and  thus  beguiling  the  responsible  parties  into'  an  expenditure  far 
exceeding  his  original  statement,  or  their  means,  or  the  public 
approval.  An  architect  naturally  regatds  the  erection  of  a  public 
building  as  an  opportunity  to  tnake  reputation  fbr  himself,  and 
the  general  interest  is  often  sacrificed  to  his  personal  advance- 
men. 

This  would  be  less  easy  of  accomplishment,  if  it  had  Uot  become 
almost  a  universal  custom  for  legislatures  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  a  specified  sum  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  then  for 
the  board  of  construction  to  agree  with  an  architect  upon  a  plan 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  three  or  four  times  the  amount.  The 
plan  is  adopted,  a  centre  building  or  a  wing  is  built,  and  the  legis- 
lature at  its  next  session  is  compelled  to  make  further  appropria- 
tions for  the  completion  of  the  edifice,  whether  it  will  or  not. 

*  Xo  memt>er  of  any  board  of  commiflsioners  of  location  or  obnstruetion,  no  traatee 
of  aoy  pabllc  Institution,  nor  commlfsioner  of  publlo  ohaf iti«a,  ilKraid  ever  be  allowed 
to  have  any  pecanlary  interest,  direct  or  Indirect,  in  any  oonflract  for  tlie  sale  to  the 
•ttte  of  any  land,  materials,  supplies  or  serrices,  on  behalf  of  any  institution  receiring 
funds  from  the  itate  treasury. 
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It'  the  I^ialature  makes  an  inenfflcient  appropriation  for  the 
purpose,  the  proper  coarse  for  boards  of  constmction,  upon  ascer- 
taining that  fact,  is  to  suspend  operations,  report  to  the  next 
assembly,  aud  wait  for  farther  appropriations,  before  making  con- 
tracts and  commeocing  work.  The  power  to  involve  the  state  in 
unauthorized  and  nnanticipated  expense,  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

The  evils  of  extravagance  in  building  are  manifold  and  serious. 

The  building,  rather  than  the  inmates,  is  apt  to  become  the 
centre  of  interest,  absorbing  largely  the  time  and  thought  even  of 
the  officers. 

An  expensive  building  cannot  be  altered  without  great  cost,  nor 
can  it  be  abandoned  without  loss,  if  circumstances  should  require 
such  a  step. 

Its  tendency  is  to  make  misfortune  and  crime  imposing,  and  to 
impress  the  inmates  with  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  their  own 
consequence. 

It  is  generally  the  outgrowth  of  a  feeling  of  ostentation,  incon* 
sietent  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  charity. 

To  secure  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  structure,  which  will  pay 
large  profits  in  the  construction,  which  will  be  a  local  ornament 
and  an  advertisement  of  the  town  where  it  is  situated,  and  which 
will  shed  lustre  upon  the  architect  of  the  building  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution^  institutions  are  planned  for  an  excessive 
number  of  inmates  —  more  than  ever  ought  to  be  aggregated 
together  in  a  single  community,  to  say  nothing  of  a  single  house ; 
and  the  moral  effect  npon  them  is  in  a  variety  of  ways  exceedingly 
injurious.  Many  superintendents  admit  this ;  but  their  inquiry  is, 
"  Who  will  show  us  a  more  excellent  way  ?" 

Systems  of  obganizatiok. — ^This  leads  us  naturally  to  consider 
a  subject  which  is  yearly  attracting  increased  attention— the  con- 
troversy now  in  progress  between  two  antagonistic  systems  of 
treatment  of  the  dependent  classes,  popularly  known  as  the  con- 
gregate, and  the  segregate  or  family  system.  The  latter  is  often 
also  called  the  cottage  plan. 

The  arguments,  on  both  sides,  may  be  briefly  stated. 

In  favor  of  the  generally  existing  system,  the  congregate,  by 
which  is  meant  the  collecting  together  of  large  numbers  of  insane, 
mutes,  etc.,  under  a  single  roof,  it  is  urged,  (1)  that  it  is  more 
economical,  (2)  that  it  admits  of  more  thorough  supervision,  and 
facilitates  discipline,  and  (8)  that  its  influence  upon  the  inmates 
is  more  favorable  to  their  im[irovement. 
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It  is  a  fiingnlar  fact,  that  precisely  the  same  argnments  are  urged 
upon  the  other  side.  It  is  evident  that  here  is  room  for  very 
wide  difference  of  opinion. 

As  to  the  economy  of  the  two  systems,  the  great  expense  of  the 
one  consists  in  its  architectural  arrangements  and  ornamentation, 
and  its  costly  system  of  steam  heating,  ventilation  and  sewerage ; 
the  expense  of  the  other,  in  the  increased  amount  paid  for  salaries. 
It  is  probable  that  these  two  items  of  expense  will  very  nearly 
offlet  each  other.  The  question,  afler  all,  is  not,  which  system 
requires  the  greatest  original  outlay,  but  which  secures  the  largest 
proportionate  returns  ? 

As  to  supervision  and  discipline,  the  congregate  system  appears 
to  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  personal  inspection  by  the  super- 
intendent and  his  immediate  assistants ;  the  family  system,  for  the 
exertion  of  personal  influence  by  subordinates.  The  discipline, 
under  each,  will  vary  somewhat  in  character,  but  it  may,  under 
both,  be  equally  thorough. 

The  main  question  relates  to  the  influence  upon  the  inmates. 

The  treatment  of  dependence,  in  any  form,  is  partly  physical, 
partly  moral. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  large  house  or  in  a  small,  all  the 
physical  elements  of  life  may  be  secured — shelter,  warmth,  venti- 
lation, food,  comfort,  sleep,  etc. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  same  classification  of  inmates  can  be 
effected  by  the  division  of  a  single  building  into  wings  and  wards, 
as  by  breaking  it  into  detached  edifices. 

Again,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  family  relations,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  are  chiefly  the  result  of  community  of  blood  ; 
and  that  no  artificial  family  is  in  this  respect  ever  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  true. 

Bat  after  all,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  great  establishment  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  a  private  dwelling.  Any  family  which 
boards  and  lodges  for  six  months  at  a  hotel,  will  know  and  recog- 
nize the  difference.  Any  college  student  will  recognize  it,  who 
has  roomed  in  a  dormitory  and  taken  his  meals  in  commons.  The 
moral  influence  of  privacy,  and  the  sense  of  individuality,  are 
weakened  if  not  destroyed,  under  such  circumstances.  The  rela- 
tions which  one  sustains  to  his  fellows  are  less  natural,  and  less 
agreeable. 

Vol.  1—6 
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This  board,  therefore,  uliile  it  is  not  prepared  to  join  in  the 
outcry  against  all  public  institutions,  nor  to  admit  that  private 
families  alone  are  adequate  to  the  task  of  caring  for  all  who  need 
care  at  public  expense,  does  nevertheless  favor  the  employment  of 
the  agency  of  the  private  family  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  practi- 
cable, in  the  care  of  the  dependent  classes;  and  not  only  approves, 
but  as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  would  insist  upon,  as  cIobo  a 
reproduction  of  family  organization  and  influence  as  can  be  car- 
ried out.  Its  ideal  of  a  public  institution  is  not  a  hotel,  nor  a 
palace,  but  a  community,  a  neighborhood,  a  village,  under  the 
supreme  control  of  a  single  guiding  mind  and  heart,  adequate  to 
the  responsibility.  Life  within  the  walls  of  an  institution  upon 
the  congregate  system,  prolonged  as  it  often  is,  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  during  the  plastic  period  oi  childhood  and  early  youth,  is  a 
poor  preparation  for  the  actual  relations  and  duties  of  subsequent 
life.  Personal  freedom  and  recreation  are  there  necessarilj 
abridged;  female  influence  is  often,  to  a  great  extent,  wanting; 
public  sentiment  is  created  and  determined  rather  by  the  inmates 
than  by  the  officers ;  many  kinds  of  labor  become  impossible,  and 
are  delegated  to  servants ;  the  sweet  spirit  of  mutual  confidence 
and  aflection  grows  less  thriftily ;  the  conditions  in  which  the  par- 
ticular form  of  dependence  originated  are  often  reproduced ;  and 
the  sense  of  caste  is  cultivated — so  that  Dr.  Pierce,  6f  the  New 
York  house  of  refuge,  himself  for  many  years  an  officer  of  a  pub- 
lic institution,  exclaims,  **  We  are  never  to  forget  that  all  institu- 
tion life  is  simply  a  necessary  evil?'*  We  believe  that  the  evil 
will  grow  less,  in  proportion  as  homes  are  substituted  for  barracks; 
and  that  even  in  an  institution,  this  transformditlon  is  possible. 

This  point  will  bo  touched  again,  in  considering  the  special 
wants  of  the  insane. 
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PABT  FOU     TH. 

THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  public  institutioDs  of  Illinois,  in  their  organization  and 
management,  and  in  the  liberality  with  which  thej  have  been  sue- 
tained  bj  the  General  Assembly,  are  withont  exception  an  honor 
to  the  state.  In  all  their  travel  and  intercoarse  with  the  people 
daring  the  last  two  years,  the  commissioners  of  public  charities 
have  heard  but  one  expression  of  sentiment  regarding  thorn.  The 
people  desire  and  intend  that  they  shall  receive  the  same  liberal 
support  in  the  future,  which  has  been  extended  to  them  in  the 
past ;  and  that  as  the  resources  of  the  state  increase,  with  the 
growth  of  the  country,  they  shall  more  and  more  perfectly  afford 
to  the  needy,  who  deserve  help,  such  aid  as  a  wise  benevolence 
ought  to  render. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  board  to  embrace  in  the  present  re- 
port a  historical  sketch  of  each  of  these  institutions,  from  their 
origin  to  the  present  time ;  the  materials  for  such  a  sketch  have 
been  collected,  and  the  history  partly  written.  But  the  length  of 
this  report  already,  and  the  want  of  time  for  completing  the  work 
satisfactorily,  compel  its  omission* 

Such  statements  will  be  mnde,  as  seem  most  necessary  for  the 
information  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  order  to  present  action. 

I.— INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was 
established,  by  legislative  enactment,  February  33d,  1839.  The 
contract  for  building  was  not  made  until  May,  1842.  The  school 
was  opened  on  the  26th  of  January,  1846,  with  four  pupils,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Officer.  Mr.  Officer,  at  tho 
time  of  his  appointment,  had  been  for  five  years  a  teacher  in  the 
Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He  retained  his  position 
until  1855,  when  he  resigned ;  and  Mr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  the 
present  accomplished  principal,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  first  portion  of  the  building  erected  was  the  south  wing. 
The  centre  building  was  completed  in  181^2.  In  1853,  a  board  of 
ftrchitects  pronounced  the  front  part  of  the  centre  building  unsafe. 
It  was  accordingly  taken  down,  rebuilt,  and  the  north  wing  added. 
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This  work  was  completed  in  1857.  In  1857  and  1858,  steam  heat- 
ing apparatus  was  introduced  into  the  centre  bailding  and  north 
wing,  connection  made  with  the  Jacksonville  gas  works,  and  the 
rear  building  and  smoke  stack  erected.  An  old  building,  formerlj 
used  as  a  laundry  and  bath  house,  was  at  this  time  torn  away. 
Extensive  alterations  and  repairs  in  the  heating  apparatus,  were 
made  in  1865. 

The  number  of  directors,  which  was  twenty,  was  reduced  in 
1849  to  twelve ;  in  1857  to  six,  and  in  1869  to  three,  exclusive  of 
the  principal,  who  has  been  {ex  officio)  a  member  of  the  board,  from 
the  time  of  organization. 

Originally,  pupils  able  to  pay  were  charged  for  their  board  and 
tuition.  The  number  of  pupils  of  this  class  was  found  to  be  so  in- 
considerable that,  in  1849,  the  legislature  made  the  institution 
free  to  all.  Originally,  also,  a  steward  was  employed,  and  paid 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  week  for  the  board  of  each  pupil,  but 
in  1818  the  steward  was  appointed  agent,  at  a  salary  of  fonr  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum  ;  and  in  1857  the  legislatuie  abolished  the 
office  of  steward,  and  authorized  the  directors  to  employ  a  clerk. 
At  the  same  session,  the  General  Assembly  enacted  the  law  which 
allows  the  directors  of  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind,  to  furnish  poor  pupils  with  cloth- 
ing, at  public  expense,  and  present  the  bills  to  the  state  auditor, 
who  thereupon  draws  an  order  for  the  amount  upon  the  county 
treasurers,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  principal. 

The  act  of  incorporation  provided  that  the  auditor  shall  pay 
over  annually  to  the  president  and  directors,  out  of  the  interest  of 
the  school,  college  and  seminary  fund,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
quarter  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  said  fund. 
This  law  is  still  in  force.  In  1851  an  additional  fund  was  created 
for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  consisting  of  one-sixth  of  a  mill 
upon  each  dollar's  worth  of  taxable  property  in  the  state,  to  be 
taken  from  the  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  authorized  to  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  for  paying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  law  was  repealed  in  1855.  The  other  sources  of 
income  have  been  state  appropriations  and  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  farm  produce  and  manufactured  articles. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  receipts  of  the  institution,  from  1889: 
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Thirty  Yean*  Rec  eipU  of  the  IUImU  Iji$tUiUioti  far  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb, 


Year. 


1841-2 

1848-4 

1845-6 

1847-8 

1840-50 

1851-2 

1858-4 

1855-8 

1857-8 

1859-60 

1861-2 

1868^ 

1865-6 

1867-8 

1869-70 


SemiiMry 

Fund. 

16016  00 

4147  98 

4269  88 

4884  18 

4618  98 

4709  11 

I   4767  51 

^   4970  26 

5271  82 

5808  28 

6741  40 

5827  03 

6827  02 

2372  88 

6909  28 

$75,180  51 

Special 

tax. 


Appropriations. 


Current.     |      Special. 


•I- 


$10,706  89! 
51,000  001, 


$6000  00  

16,785  OO!  $14,000  00 
18,000  00|     11,000  00 


Not  fW>m 
State. 


$777 
80 


40,000  OO: 
45,000  00; 
61,760  OOi 
56,625  00 
56,125  00,. 
97,000  00 
90.000  00 
109,687  60 


6000  00 
24,708  18 
26,068  12 
10,260  00 

600000 

7676  00 

18,871  77 


8024 
2168 
8187 

166 
2013 

915 
2826 
2266 
4469 
7073 
9484 
10,876 


$61,706  89.$681,922  50  $123,668  02^|48,264  99 


ToUl. 


$6798  00 

4177  98 

4269  88 

13,408  58 

87,517  63 

42,608  84 

66,924  10 

61,984  15 

76,895  39 

86,442  87 

74,872  28 

66,411  85 

116,900  6ft 

109,682  11 

146,844  74 


$890,677  91 


Receipts  from  state |S42,322  92 

Keccipts  from  other  sources 48,251  99 


Total  receipts 1890,577  91 

The  receipts  to  December  1st,  1868,  were  $714,733  17;  the 
tctal  namber  of  pnpils  admitted,  from  the  opening  of  the  school 
nntil  that  date,  was  six  hundred  and  eighty-two ;  which  would 
give,  as  the  average  amount  expended  upon  each  pupil,  $1091  9S, 
of  which  $1036  44  was  contributed  bj  the  state,  and  $55  54  de- 
rived from  other  sources. 

Extensive  tours  have  been  made  bj  the  principal,  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  with  a  class  of  mutes,  who  have  given  public  ex< 
hibitions  of  the  methods  and  results  of  instruction,  which  have 
everywhere  interested  and  delighted  large  audiences,  acd  have 
done  much  to  disseminate  a  knowledge' of  the  institution,  and  ex- 
tend its  beneficial  influence. 

In  the  fall  of  1868,  instruction  in  articulation  was  introduced, 
as  an  experiment,  into  the  school.  Two  classes  were  formed,  one 
of  mutes  from  birth,  and  one  of  semi-mutes,  or  mutes  who  had  lost 
their  hearing  in  early  life.  This  experiment,  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  had  faith  in  its  success,  and  were  determined  to  succeed, 
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has  amply  repaid  the  time  and  labor  expended  upon  it,  and  the 
board  of  charities  earoeetlj  approves  of  its  continaance.* 

The  condition  of  this  institntion  is  in  nearly  every  respect  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory.  The  discipline,  teachiDg,  industrial  train- 
ing, personal  care  of  inmates,  care  of  property  and  fnnd?,  and 
records  kept,  are  all  worthy  of  high  praise. 

There  is  a  crack  in  the  sooth  wing  of  the  building,  which  justi- 
fies the  anxiety  felt  by  the  principal  concerning  its  safety,  though 
the  walls  may  stand  for  years.  The  board  is  informed,  that  there 
are  signs  of  a  gradual  settling  of  the  foundations,  and  enlargement 
of  the  fissures. 

The  institution  is  crowded,  at  present.   The  dining-room,  which 

*  **  In  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf,  the  eye  and  the  sense  of  touch  are  chiefly  employed 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  difference  between  opening  the  mouth  to  emit  or 
draw  a  mute  breath,  and  the  utterance  of  a  sound.  This  the  pupil  is  soon  made  to  per- 
ceive by  placing  one  hand  upon  his  teacher's  throat  and  one  upon  his  own,  and  cattsing 
him  to  feel  with  his  own  hand  the  vibrations  in  the  trcbehea^  which  result  from  the 
sounding  of  the  voice,  and  also  to  feel  those  emissions  of  breath  which  are  caused  by 
the  production  of  certain  sounds.  The  pupil  having  been  encouraged  to  utter  a  sound, 
is  then  taught  to  observe  that  the  trembling  motion  felt  when  a  sound  is  uttered,  varies 
in  degree  or  intensity,  with  the  varying  positions  of  the  facial  muscles,  the  muscles  of 
the  throat,  and  the  emission  of  the  breath,  and  he  is  prompted  to  imitate  these  variations. 
The  names  of  the  letters  are  not  taught,  but  the  powers.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
classified,  and  the  labial,  gutteral,  dental  and  nasal  sounds,  and  those  which  are  combi- 
nations of  two  or  more  of  these,  are  taken  in  such  order  that  the  pupil  may  disoern  dif- 
ferences in  their  similarities.  The  consonants  are  classited  so  that  the  pupil  may 
know  whether  a  breathing  is  required,  as  in  f,  p,  s,  th,  sh,  or  a  murmuring,  as  in  v,  z,  b, 
a,  g,  m,  etc.,  oare  always  being  taken  not  to  call  them  by  their  ordinary  alphabetical 
names.  Each  sound  of  the  vowel  a,  is  taught  separately,  by  teaching  simple  words,  in 
each  one  of  which  there  is  a  different  sound  of  the  vowel;  each  sound  must  be  taught 
and  practiced  separately,  till  it  is  acquired,  and  so  on  with  the  other  vowels.  The  let- 
ter h  is  the  most  easily  taught;  this  is  done  by  breathing  upon  the  pupiPs  hands,  and 
teaching  him  to  breathe  upon  it  himself.  When  he  can  do  that,  he  has  the  power  of 
the  letter  h,  then  other  letters  are  selected  whose  powers  ore  easily  learned. 

"After  they  have  mastered  the  powers  of  all  the  letters,  the  combinations  follow; 
first,  those  in  which  consonants  are  placed  before  the  vowels,  then  those  in  which  they 
are  placed  afUr  the  vowels,  and  simple  words,  which  are  pronounced  like  the  combina- 
tions, although  spelled  differently;  at  the  same  time  simple  sentences  are  taught  in 
which  these  words  occur.  Every  new  word,  every  new  sentence  learned,  seems  like  a 
new  conquest,  and  makes  them  more  eager  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  in  spoken 
language.  Their  intense  desire  to  learn  to  speak,  after  it  has  once  brought  its  fruits, 
insures  all  the  attention  which  alone  makes  it  possible  to  the  teacher  to  instruct  them. 
When  they  want  to  know  or  tell  any  particular  thing,  they  look  as  if  their  souls  were  a 
blazing  torch  within  them,  which  shows  itself  in  their  expressive  eyes/' — Mm  ComeHa 
Tratk'*  Euay  before  Ihs  WUiem  Social  Scienet  AuoeiaHon,  1S70< 
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is  in  the  baeement,  is  too  small  and  too  low.  The  accommoda- 
tions for  sleeping  are  insufficient.  The  school  rooms  are  scarcely 
large  enough,  and  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  The  children 
have  no  play  rooms,  except  the  entries,  and  school  and  sewing 
rooms.  Enlargement  is  imperatively  demanded,  by  a  true  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  only  objection  to  enlargement,  is  the  insufficiency  of  the 
water  supply,  which  has  been  for  years  a  sonrce  of  annoyance  and 
of  injury. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  water  supply  will  be  presented,  after 
speaking  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  tlie  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

It    HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

In  Jannary,  1847,  that  eminent  philanthropist,  Miss  D.  L.  Dix, 
presented  to  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly,  an  able  and  elo- 
quent memorial,  setting  forth  in  vivid  language  the  prevalence  of 
insanity,  the  possibility  of  its  cure,  the  advantages  of  hospital 
treatment,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  many  lunatics,  as  she 
had  found  it  by  personal  observation,  in  the  almshouses  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  of  Illinois. 

In  response  to  her  appeal,  the  act  establishing  the  Illinois  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  was  approved,  March  1st,  J  847.  Kine  gen- 
tlemen, all  residents  of  Morgan  county,  named  in  the  second 
section  of  the  act,  were  appointed  trustees,  with  power  to  select  a 
she,  purchase  land,  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  two  hnndred  and  fifty  patietits,  appoint  officers,  and  make  by- 
laws for  the  government  of  the  institution.  The  act  provided 
funds  for  purchase  of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  property,  by  ordaining  a  special  tax,  to  be  continued 
for  three  years,  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  state,  of  one- 
fifth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  valuation.  The  trustees  were  di- 
rected to  diarge  for  medieal  attendance,  board  and  nursing,  no 
more  than  -  the  actual  cost,  which  was  to  be  collected  from  the 
patient,  or  in  case  of  his  inability  to  pay,  from  the  county  sending 
bom.  The  law  further  prescribed,  that  the  adadission  of  insane 
patients  from  the  several  counties  of  the  state  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population,  and  that  in  admitting  patients,  the 
indigent  insane  shall  always  have  precedence. 
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Site. — On  the  first  of  May,  1847,  the  board  agreed  upon  the 
site,  one  mi^e  and  a  quarter  sooth  of  the  court  house  in  Jackson- 
ville, for  which  $3,631  42  was  paid,  possession  to  be  given  March 
Ist,  1848. 

Buildings. — The  model  imitated  in  the  construction  of  the  edi- 
fice was  the  Indiana  asylum,  at  Indianapolis. 

The  center  building  and  two  wings  were  so  far  completed,  by 
the  autumn  of  1851,  as  to  be  ready  for  occupancy.  The  first  pa- 
tient was  received  in  November,  of  that  year. 

In  1857,  the  trustees  entered  upon  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing, according  to  the  original  design,  by  the  addition  of  a  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  wing  to  each  of  the  existing  extremities. 
V^arious  delays  occurred,  owing  to  the  lack  of  necessary  appropri- 
ations, and  the  last  wing  was  not  ready  for  occupancy,  until  1868. 

The  entire  edifice,  at  this  time,  presents  a  frontage  of  about  fire 
hundred  feet.  The  center  building,  (100x40),  is  six  stories  in 
height,  including  the  basement;  the  wings,  four  stories ;  the  ex- 
treme transverse  wings,  five.  The  entire  space  within  the  build- 
ings is  warmed  by  steam,  generated  by  five  large  boilers.  The 
boiler-house,  chapel,  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.,  constitute  a  separate 
building  in  the  rear,  connected  with  the  main  edifice  by  a  covered 
iron  corridor.  The  whole  is  lighted  with  gas,  supplied  by  works 
in  the  city.  The  institution  can  accommodate,  comfortably,  four 
hundred  patients,  and  by  crowding,  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

When  there  are  more  than  four  hundred  patients,  the  day-rooms 
have  to  be  converted  into  associate  dormiteriea.  Tet  the  number 
actually  in  the  hospital  at  one  time  has  been  as  high  as  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one. 

Ohangbs. — ^The  original  superintendent  was  Dr.  James  M.  Hig- 
glns,  who  continued  in  oflSce  until  1853,  when  dissensions,  which 
bad  existed  in  the  board  of  trustees,  almost  from  the  beginning, 
culminated  in  his  removal. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Jones,  the  assistant  physician  under  Dr«  Higgins' 
administration,  was  acting  superintendent,  until  June,  1854u 

In  June,  1854,  Dr.  Andrew  McFarland,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  Hampshire  asylum  for  the  insane,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacant  position,  which  he  held,  until  1870,  when  his 
resignation,  on  aecount  of  ill  health,  was  accepted  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 
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Dr.  U.  F.  Oarriely  lato  assistant  physician  of  the  New  Jersey 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  McFarland, 
and  assumed  the  charge  of  the  institution,  July  6th,  1870. 

Concerning  Dr.  Carriel,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  people  of  the 
state,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  he  has  made  thus  far  a  very 
favorable  impression,  by  his  pleasant,  frank  address  and  eminently 
practical  talent,  upon  the  trustees  and  upon  this  board.  He  has 
already  made  great  improvements  in  the  ventilation  and  beating 
of  the  building,  at  very  much  less  cost  than  had  been  anticipate<l ; 
and  by  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  wards,  he  has 
provided,  at  slight  eJipense,  new  day-rooms,  lighted  by  the  sun, 
which  were  much  needed,  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  hospital.  He  has  also  repaired  the  reservoir,  and 
secured  an  increased  supply  of  water.  If  his  medical  is  equal  to 
his  mechanical  ability,  he  will  pro^e  a  very  successful  superin- 
tendent. 

MoDB  OF  SUPPORT. — Fuuds  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection 
of  buildings  were  at  first  provided  by  a  special  tax  upon  all  the 
taxable  property  of  the  state,  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  upon  the  dol- 
lar, which  was  increased,  in  1851,  to  one-third  of  a  mill,  and  con- 
tinued until  1855,  when  it  ceased,  under  the  operation  of  the 
eighteenth  section  of  the  general  appropriation  act. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  patients,  it  was  proposed,  in  the  act 
of  incorporation,  to  make  the  institution  self-supporting,  by  charg- 
ing county  patients  the  actual  cost  of  medical  attendance,  board 
and  nursing ;  and  private  or  pay  patients,  a  profit  upon  the  same, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

But  in  1851,  before  opening  the  hospital  to  the  public,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  of  the  "fund  for  the  insane,^' 
raised  by  taxation,  was  authorized  to  be  expended  by  the  trustees 
for  the  support  of  all  "  state ''  patients,  without  exception. 

In  1861,  (appropriation  act,  section  second,)  the  trustees  were 
directed  to  collect  from  such  patients  as  are  of  sufiicient  ability,  the 
just  charges  for  their  support,  and  report  the  name  and  the  suras 
collected  to  the  General  Assembly. 

From  the  year  1863,  the  practice  of  the  legislature  has  been  to 
make  appropriations  of  a  definite  sum  both  for  current  and  for 
extraordinary  expenses,  at  each  session,  upon  the  application  of 
the  trustees,  for  the  succeeding  two  years. 
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The  present  asdcmbly  u  ill  be  askei  to  change  the  establiahed 
mode  of  appropriations,  and  appropriate  a  weekly  stipend  for  each 
patient  receiving  treatment,  leaving  the  total  amoant  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  actnal  number  of  patients,  as  certified  to  the  auditor, 
from  time  to  time. 

The  board  of  public  charities  cannot  approve  of  the  pro|>o6ed 
change,  whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  other  states,  for  many 
reasons,  of  which  the  chief  are,  that  it  would  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  limit  the  total  expenditure  of  pnblic 
funds  by  the  institution ;  it  would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
auditor  to  estimate  with  certainty  the  amount  of  taxes  necessaiy 
to  be  levied ;  and  if  adopted  for  one  institution,  it  should  be  for 
all,  which  would  open  a  wide  door  for  the  entrance  of  abusea  of 
the  system  of  pnblic  charity,  and  jeopard  its  permanency. 

MoDB  OF  ooMafiTHENT. — ^Ono  of  the  most  important  questions 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  insanity  is  that  of  the  mode  of  com- 
mitment to  the  hospital,  which  in  this  state  has  been  repeatedly 
altered  by  legislative  enactment. 

The  act  of  1847  authorized  county  commissioners'  courts  to  send 
to  the  institution  such  insane  paupers  as  they  may  deem  proper 
subjects ;  courts  of  the  state,  to  send  insane  criminals ;  and  circuit 
courts,  to  send  such  other  insane  persons  as  are,  by  reason  of  their 
insanity,  unsafe  to  be  at  large,  or  suiFering  from  unkindness, 
cruelty,  hardship,  or  exposure. 

The  act  of  1851  conferred  upon  the  county  courts  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  in  all  cases  of  insanity ;  and  authorized  the  superin- 
tendent to  receive  and  detain  married  women  and  infants,  without 
the  evidence  of  insanity  required  in  other  cases,  on  the  request  of 
th^  husband  of  the  woman,  or  parent  or  guardian  of  the  infants. 

The  act  of  1853  gave  the  county  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
and  prescribed  the  forms  of  trial,  but  without  repealing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1851,  concerning  married  women  and  infants. 

The  act  of  1865  restored  to  circuit  courts  equal  authority  with 
county  courts  to  try  questions  of  insanity.  It  forbade  trial  in  the 
absence  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane,  required  the  jury  to 
be  freeholders  and  heads  of  families,  and  gave  to  persons  upon 
trial  the  right  to  counsel,  process  for  witnesses,  and  examination 
of  witnesses  before  the  jury.  It  also  made  the  order  of  a  court 
or  judge,  or  the  production  of  a  warrant  issued  according  to  the 
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provisions  of  the  act  of  1853,  indispensable,  in  order  to  admission 
to  the  hospital. 

The  act  of  1867,  known  as  the  ^^  Personal  Liberty  Bill, "  pro- 
vided that  no  snperiutendent,  medical  director,  agent,  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  insane  and  dis- 
tracted persons  in  this  state,  shall  receive,  detain,  or  keep  in 
castody,  against  his  own  wishe?,  any  person  who  has  not  been  de- 
clared insane  or  distracted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jary,  and  the  order 
of  a  court,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  1865,  under  penalty  of  a  fine 
(of  not  less  than  five  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars) 
or  imprisonment,  (for  not  less  than  three  months,  nor  more  than 
one  year)  or  both. 

The  question  of  the  mode  of  commitment  will  probably  come 
again  before  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present  session.  The 
board  of  charities  has  only  one  remark  to  make  upon  the  subject. 
There  is  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  to  health,  by  multiplying  ob- 
stacles to  admission  into  an  insane  asylum,  and  on  the  other,  to 
liberty,  by  removing  them.  The  medical  profession,  as  is  natural, 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  former  peril, 
while  the  legal  profession  are  equally  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
utmost  protection  of  personal  freedom.  Both  have  reason  on  their 
own  side  of  the  question,  and  both  probably  exaggerate  the  alleged 
danger.  The  cases  where  persons  not  insane  are  committed  to 
asylums,  and  the  cases  where  persons  actually  insane  are  kept  out 
by  the  legal  forms  of  trial,  are  both  exceptional,  if  not  rare.  The 
problem  for  practical  solution  is  one  of  a  balance  of  advantages, 
and  a  medium  course  seems  safest. 

FuTAscss. — The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  institution, 
from  the  beginning,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables,  which  are 
of  permanent  interest  and  value : 
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Tvneniy-fo'Kr  ytari  lexi/fts  of  Ute  Itiino'u  J^'Hte  HottpHalfur  the  Intaw, 


Year.      Spec'al  tax. 


1847-8..'  18.746  80 
1849-50.!  4»,S02  39 
1851-2..  63.351  98 
1863-4..  91,281  68 

1856-«. . ' *rtO,000  00 

1867-8 72,000  Ud 

1869-60 . ; 80.  000  00 

1861-2..  I 88,760  00 

1868-4 90,000  00 

1866-6.. I I   66,150  00 

1867-8..     140,100  00 

1869-70  1 176,000  00 


Appropriations. 


Current.        Special. 


Patient 
Fund. 


.!. 


♦6,000  00' 
10,000  00 
3,000  00. 
66,666  66' 
76,106  90' 
82.408  10 


80,000  00 
77,106  63 
8Q,60O  00 


i206,6Sl  80  772,000  00  389,788  19 


$4,663  71 
7,107  97 
7,178  67 
13,186  47 
86,919  87 
52,790  81 
53,306  22 
55,071  74 


Farm  and 
sales. 


I 


|il,000  00 

686  871 

871  8lj 

661  59 

161  OOi 

1,754  78| 

4,025  97: 

797  7U 

3,899  51 

9,261   67 

4,281  15 

4,826  52 


ToUl. 


|i>,745  8« 
{43,989  16 

70,228  71> 
101,893  23 

69,714  71 
147,529  41 
167,811  M 
136,142  27 
132,819  88 
208,191  88 
276,742  90 
271,398  26 


232,113  96;  34,168  47  1,634,702  it 


Tvoenlif-four  year^^  expendituret  of  the  Ulino'u  StaU  Hotpitalfor  the  Ituatie. 


Year. 


Land. 


Building. 


I 


1847-8....        $1,827  70, 

1849-50...!         1,803  72' 

1861-2.... 

1858-4.... 

1866-6... \. 

1857-8.... 

1869-60. . . 

1861-2  ... 

1868-4.... 

1866>6.... 

1867-8.... 

1869-70... 


$8,920 
33,160 
48,697 
36,801 


Improvements 
and  repairs.  : 


1,627  64 


$5,169  06 


71,056 
73,076 
22,214 
187 
76,000 
15,128 
4,903 


83 
14' 
6Sj 

20 
00 
42 1 
91 


$888,994  81 


$825  03 I 

963  lo; 

2,186  19 

1,011  66 

6,429  03 

9,039  88 

18,238  06 

15,172  63 

6,959  28 

8,800  15 

16,087  61 

80,056  19 


$110,667  61 


Furnituit?. 


$8,589  79 
8,701  50 
2,806  28 
4,784  82 
6,299  06 
9,367  66 
8,282  46 
7,669  33 

10,679  981 
6,896  84j 


Fo«L 


$3,325  68 
20,909  88 
21,284  IS 
18,540  01 
25,797  58 
28,290  9S 
39,483  67 
56,408  06 
77,982  34 
84,995  95 


$63,966  67 


$376,968  14 
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£xpenditure9-~Coni\nued. 


Year. 

Clothing  and 
furnishing. 

Fuel  and  light 

Medicine  and 
medical  Bup- 
plieg. 

Soap. 

Salaries,  wages 
and  labor. 

1847-8.... 

. 

$997  00 
9,321  34 

1849-50... 

.!!!!!!!!!!!!:::;:::;;;;: 

1851-2. . . . 

$1,010  50 
6,658  87 

$149  78 

8,247  29 
18,183  28 

1858-4. . . . 

$1,550  20 

449  89 

$1,416  10 

1855-6  ... 

4,879  85 

5,218  73 

442  09 

629  01 

24,282  62 

1857-a  ... 

6,231  69 

6,695  23 

636  51 

809  60 

22,671  67 

1859-60... 

8,696  86 

6,875  21 

749  80 

1,011  75 

24,300  47 

1861-2.... 

14,957  50 

10,815  63 

758  68 

1,697  97 

26,819  13 

1868-4... 

22,125  02 

15,108  29 

1,361  09 

2,062  40 

32,199  87 

1865-6... 

87,157  95 

18,862  29 

2,260  05 

2,067  65 

48,988  14 

1867-8  ... 

36,978  08 

19,101  83 

3,688  93 

2,116  55 

50,171  06 

1869-70... 

35,743  48 

27.876  68 

4,400  47 

2,473  27 

54,562  11 

$168,320  08 

$117,017  71 

$14,796  74 

$13,684  30 

$308,038  83 

ExpendUurct — Continued. 


Year. 


Books  and  sta- 
tioneiy. 


1847-8.. 

1849-^0. 

1851-2. . 

1863-4.. 

1855-6.. 

1857-8.. 

1859-40. 

1861-2. 

1868-4. . 

1866-6.. 

1867-S. . 

1869-70. 


$82  85 
128  20 

171  90 
138  28 

172  89 
265  79 
278  56 
600  55 
401  71 

1,468  58 


$8,649  26 


Freight  and 
postage. 


$80  25 

241  28 

546  29 

962  54 

841  89 

878  85 

1,967  64 

1,488  80 

1,817  91 


$8,764  45 


Farm  and 
stock. 


$881  98 


1,400  88 
8,298  78 
3,684  63 
8,870  01 
1,882  72 
4,671  16 
6,695  64 
8,218  62 
6,872  77 
5,780  83 


AH  other  ex- 
penses. 


$44,807  42 


$219  81 

706  59 

688  99 

1,541  10 

2,502  56 

2,668  62 

1,867  74 

4,192  14 

2,688  80 

4,241  40 

15,036  67 

15,940  80 


$68,198  72 


Total. 


$18,121  64 

38,955  09 

69,178  85 

100,680  98 

72,321  41 

146,382  79 

168,869  26 

189,465  19 

188,000  18 

266,716  86 

266,034  10 

278,892  61 


$1,678,018  75 


Total  expenditnres $1,678,018  76 

Total  receipts • 1,634,702  42 

Deficiency $43,316  83 

Cash  on  hand — special  appropriations 1,183  70 


Deficiency  on  cnrrent  expense  account. . .      $44,600  03 
The  amount  here  given  as  the  total  expenditure,  should  how- 
ever be  diminished  by  $7«000,  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  but 
accounted  for  twice,  in  detail,  in  the  printed  reports.    Deduct- 
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iog  this  item,  wbieh  ie  simply  a  balaDce,  we  obtain  the  fallowing 
intereetiog  result,  which  is  here  compared  with  a  calcnlation,  npon 
the  same  principle,  of  the  expenses  in  two  other  insane  asjlams, 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  (1843-1868,)  and  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  (1822-1868.) 


RelatUte  cotl  of  iUmt  of  eiperuiUure  in  three  Mylum*. 

,       Amount        I  Percent. 


Item. 


Illinois. 


and  building $887, 15S  87 

876,968  14 

808,088  88 

168,320  08 

117,017  71 

110,667  61 

I  68,996  67 

44,807  42 

, 14,796  74 

18,684  80 

8,754  45 

8,649  26 

68,193  72 


Food 

HaUries,  wsccs  and  labor. . 

CloihiDg  and  furnishing  . . 

Fuel  and  light 

IroproTementft  and  repairs 

Fumitare 

Farm  and  stock 

Medicine,  etc 

Soap 

Freight  and  postage 

Boolu  and  stationery 

Miscellaneous 


Total I  11,671,018  75  1.000  jl.OOO    1.000 


a.  Not  including  light.    6.  Including  light,     r.  Including  printing. 

Results. — The  total  Dumber  of  patientB  admitted,  eiDce  the 
beginoiog,  is  3912.  The  average  amount  expended,  therefore, 
upon  each  patient,  has  been  $427  15,  of  which  $869  75  was  paid 
by  the  state,  and  $60  40  derived  from  other  sonrees. 

The  total  namber  of  cnres  reported  is  1469,  or  about  37i  per 
cent.  The  average  value  of  each  cure,  (see  page  20  of  this  report,) 
is  $6000.  According  to  this  view,  the  balance  between  the  coat 
and  the  results  of  this  institution,  may  be  stated  thus: 

Value  of  1469  cures,  at $6,000  00        $8,814,000  00 

Cost  of  1469  cures,  at 1,187  54  1,671,018  75 


Saving  to  the  community $7,142,981  95 

Whatever  deductions  may  be  made,  on  account  of  circumstances 
not  considered  in  the  above  statement,  the  principle  of  the  calcu- 
lation is  unquestionably  correct,  and  the  result  as  gratifying  in  an 
economical,  as  in  a  humane,  point  of  view.  If  any  argument,  or 
appeal,  in  favor  of  the  utmost  possible  care  of  the  insane,  were 
necessary,  these  figures  certainly  furnish  it. 
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NxBD8.-— The  hospital  needa  liberal  appropriations  by  the  pres- 
ent General  Assembly,  to  pat  it  in  the  best  working  order.  It  is 
tme  that  the  appropriation  of  $7500,  by  the  last  assembly,  for 
improving  the  ventilation,  was  more  than  sufficient,  by  about 
$8500,  and  the  nnexpended  balance  was  very  jadicionsly,  though 
illegally,  used  in  repairing  the  reservoir,  enlarging  the  pump-house, 
purchasing  a  new  pump,  eta  But  in  addition  to  the  objects  for 
which  special  appropriations  are  requested,  very  extensive  repairs 
of  the  original  centre  building  and  wings  are  necessary,  and  a 
general  refurnishing.  The  trustees  wish  a  current  expense  appro- 
priation, sufficient  in  amount  to  enable  them  to  supply  these  needs. 
This  board  recommends  that  they  be  met  by  special^propriations, 
instead ;  and  that  the  current  expense  appropriation  be  not  in- 
creased beyond  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for 
the  defraying  of  the  actual  expenses  of  living,  and  running  the 
institution.  Every  such  increase  becomes  a  precedent  for  future 
action,  is  practically  permanent,  and  should  therefore  be  well  con- 
sidered before  it  is  allowed.^ 


UL— LVSTITUnON  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  in^titution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  originally  a 
small)  private  school,  supported  for  one  year  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville. 

In  1819,  by  an  act  approved  January  13th,  the  General  Assem- 
bly constituted  this  school  a  state  institution,  appropriated  three 
thousand  dollars  with  which  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing, and  instituted  a  special  tax,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  of 

*  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  reports  of  asjlums  In  other  states,  what  is  the 
average  veeklj  cost  of  maintenance,  becanne  the  average  number  of  patients  treated  is 


The  Massachusetts  board  of  state  charities  reports  that  in  1869,  the  average  weekly 
eoBty  in  that  state,  was  as  follows : 

Worcester  hospiUl |4  88 

Taunton  hospital 8  69 

Korthampton  hospital 3  68 

The  Ohio  board  of  state  charities  makes  the  following  report  for  186S: 

Central  asylum $4  18 

Korthem  asylum 5  60 

Southern  asylum 5  GO 

Longview  asylum 4  91 
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one-tenth  of  a  mill  upon  every  dollar^s  worth  of  taxable  property 
in  the  state.  The  length  of  the  aeademio  year  was  fixed  at  forty- 
two  weeks,  and  the  amount  to  be  expended  upon  each  pnpil  per 
annnm  limited  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

Under  this  act  the  school  was  opened,  in  a  rented  house,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  April,  1849,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Bacon,  a  blind  man,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  institution. 

During  the  first  vacation,  Mr.  Bacon  having  resigned,  the  trus- 
tees appointed  as  his  successor  Dr.  J.  Rhoads,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  blind.  Dr.  Rhoads 
still  acts  as  principal. 

The  buildisi^  erected  by  the  state  was  occupied  in  January,  1854. 

In  Michigan,  the  weekly  cost,  from  the  beginning,  is  given,  in  the  Bubjoined  table: 


V*»Jir 

Weekly  ooBt,  ptr  etqtita,  of 

Cost  to  counties,  for 

Maintenance,    a 

Support  h 

pauper  patienla. 

1859 

$8  88 

13  50 
8  60 
2  72 
2  89 

12  60 
2  SO 

2  87 

18S0 

1861 

8  96 

2  98 

3  04 

1862 

3  00 

1868 

2  49 

4  AH 

ft  98 

1864 

4  88                              4  04 
6  26                              6  90 

4  92             1                 4  66 

5  68             1                 5  80 
5  97                              5  38 
5  36                              K  01 

4  01 

1865 

1866 

6  20 

4  00 

1867 

1868 

1869 

4  80 
4  22 
4  05 

1870 

4  81 

4  72 

3  98 

Average 

14  69 

|4  40 

a  Including  construction  account. 
b  Current  expenses. 

The  average  weekly  rost,  in  our  own  hospital,  not  including  special  appropriations, 
has  been — 

Year.  ToUl  cost.        Cost  to  ftaie^ 

1S69 $5  59  $4  42 

1870 5  S8  3  97 

Average |6  46  $4  19 

Including  the  special  appropriations,  the  cost  has  lieen — 

Total  cost.  Cost  to  state. 

Average  for  1869-70 |5  89  $4  62 

The  average  weekly  receipts,  not  fVom  the  state,  have  been,  per  capUa,  one  dollar  aa<l 
twenty-seven  cents. 
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On  the  20th  of  April,  1869,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  a  tire  broke  out, 
by  which  it  was  totally  destroyed,  but  fortunately  without  loss  of 
life  or  personal  injury  to  any  one. 

Until  the  first  of  June,  the  time  of  vacation,  through  the  liber- 
ality of  Mrs,  Eliza  Ayers,  the  Berean  college,  in  JacksonvJUe, 
afforded  the  inmates  a  temporary  shelter. 

The  trustees  then  had  at  their  disposal  five  thousand  doHars 
specially  ap|)ropriate<l  for  imf)rovement6  and  repairs,  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  reedved  from  ir.snrance  companies,  with  which 
to  rebuild.  They  adopted  a  plan  embracing  a  centre  building  and 
two  wings,  and  for  $34,069  39,  they  erected  the  west  wing,  using 
for  tills  purpose,  $9,069  89  of  their  current  expense  appropriation. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1870,  the  school  re-opened. 

The  trustees  desire  to  complete  the  building  as  soon  as  the 
question  of  the  water  supply  at  Jacksonville  is  settled.  The  in- 
stitution is  at  present  very  much  crowded,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  sleeping  apartments  for  the  male  pupils.  The  wing  erected 
haa  been  economically  and  well  built,  except  that  the  apparatus 
for  ventilation  is  a  total  failure,  and  the  school  rooms  can  only  be 
aired  by  opening  doors  and  windows. 

The  total  receipts  of  this  institution  have  been  as  follows : 

7\ten^-two  ytan*  rsceipU  and  txpendUura  of  lh$  IllmotM  Instituilon  for  t^te  Edaeatimi  #/ 

IhBBlmd. 


RECEIPTS. 


Year. 


IS40-60. . 
1S61-2  .. 
185S-4  .. 
1856-6  .. 
1857-8  .. 
1869-SO. . 
1861-2  .. 
1868-4  .. 
lS6iM»  .. 
1867-8  .. 
1869-70.. 


Total. 


Special  tax. 


$8,000  00 
36,957  11 
45,116  00 


Ai^iropriatioiis. 


Cnrrent 


Special 


$8,000  00 
6,000  00 


$90,078  11 


$28,000  00 
28,000  00 
24,000  00 
24,000  OOJ 
24.000  00; 
86,000  00 
42,000  00 
48,760  00 


$258,760  00 


6,000  00 


$18,000  00 


All  other 
sources. 


$78  U 

268  48 

818  76 

1,904  34 

2,428  88 

8,681  08 

2,834  83 

2,928  76 

6,088  10 

2,045  74 

28,091  49 


$44,602  96 


Total. 


$11,078  11 
42,220  64 
46,429  76 
29,904  34 
80,428  88 
27,681  08 
26,834  83 
26,988  76 
40,088  10 
44,046  74 
76,841  49 


$401,426  07 
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EXPEXDITUBE8. 


Tear. 

ProTfeloiii 
and  gro. 
eerie'. 

BaildlngA 
repairing. 

Work  de- 

partment. 

Salailea. 

Wageaaad 
labor. 

MiaoeHaiM. 
oas. 

Total. 

1848-63 

$9,T18  at 
4t!.e90  78 

1801-9 

1861-4 

1 

4B,$40  «i 

1861^ 
1857-8 
1858-60 

^SA 

1866-6 
1867-8 
18^.70 

$5,077  95 
6.92182 
6,195  56 
7,149  61 
8,7  !••  06 
19.188  44 
14.770  81 
91,96101 

$7,14^  88 
8.604  65 
1,911  70 
2,ni  89 
1,011  96 
8,704  18 
4,775  08 

84,069  8'J 

$8,069  98 
8,084  10 
8,418  01 
1,288  99 
2:819  35 
9,664  92 
1,976  16 
988  19 

$&;66od6 

6,A10  90 
T.059  00 
7,173  66 
7,791  99 
9.987  60 
10,980  00 
10.791  61 

$1,978  47 
8.414  89 
9.798  71 
9,740  08 
2,706  27 
4^296  90 
5,106  69 
4,019  99 

$5,276  08 
6:689  18 
7.609  48 
6,768  «« 
6,884  65 
4,078  49 
8,497  78 

18,948  08 

98,0$S14 
aQ^4$4M 
98,878  8$ 
2T,$8li88 
98^874  98 
88.848  88 
45^861  88 
79,888  88 

Total. 

$69,960  76 

^60,998  09 

$18,648  98 

$65,967  16 

$26^066  88 

$61,089  79 

$898,80168 

Total  rec5eipt8 $401,426  OT 

Total  expenditures 399,607  66 

Balance $1,818  51 

The  number  of  papils  received,  from  the  beginning,  has  been 
about  three  hundred  and  fiilj,  which  makes  the  total  amount 
expended  upon  each,  $1,141  73. 


IV.- EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL  FOR  IDIOTS  AND  FEEBIJ:~iaM)£D 
CHILDREN. 

This  school,  (the  eighth  institution  of  its  class  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  first  in  the  Northwest,)  was  created  by  an  act 
approved  February  15th,  1865.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  which  idiots  are 
sent  every  year,  under  a  mistaken  impression  on  the  part  of  their 
parents,  that  their  silence  results  from  inability  to  hear. 

The  first  action  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  an  institntion 
of  this  kind  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  was  taken  by  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  in  Bloomington,  June 
5th,  1855.  A  committee  of  three  of  its  members,  consisting  of 
Drs.  D.  Prince,  £.  R.  Roe,  and  J.  Y.  Z.  Blaney,  was  appointed 
^<to  memorialize  the  legislature  with  regard  to  additional  pro- 
vision for  the  insane,  and  the  establi$hment  of  an  institution  for 
idiots."  This  committee  was  continued  during  four  years,  and 
presented  a  written  memorial  to  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
general  assemblies.    The  first  memorial  was  printed. 

Dr.  A.  McFarland,  in  his  fifth  biennial  report,  in  1856,  refer- 
ring to  the  exclusion  of  idiots  from  the  hospital  for  the  inaaneii 
Bnggested  an    inquiry  by  the  legislature  into  their  number  and 
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Deeds.  Mr.  Philip  G.  GilleU,  ia  his  first  report,  (the  sixth  bien- 
nial, in  1856,)  also  called  attention  to  the  same  sabject,  and  has 
renewedly  pressed  it  npon  the  lej^islatnre,  io  various  reports, 
since. 

The  directors  of  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
aod  dumb  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  enterprise.  They 
immediatelj  rented  the  mansion  and  grounds  belonging  to  the 
widow  of  the  lamented  Governor  Duncan,  in  Jacksonville,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Gillett  ex  officio  superintendent,  without  compensa- 
tion, until  a  permanent  superintendent  could  be  engaged.  He 
acted  in  this  capacity  until  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  1865, 
when  he  presented  his  resignation,  and  nominated,  as  his  successor. 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Wilbur,  late  surgeon  of  the  95th  Ohio  volunteers, 
a  brother  of  the  justly  celebrated  H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  asylum  for  idiots,  at  Syracuse.  Dr. 
C.  T.  Wilbur  had  formerly  sustained  oflScial  relations  to  four  of 
the  seven  existing  institutions,  namely :  those  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Ohio.  He  entered  on  the  duties 
of  his  new  position,  about  the  first  of  October. 

The  school  opened,  (prior  to  Dr.  Wilbur's  advent,)  with  three 
papils,  May  25th,  1865. 

In  1867,  the  legislature  granted  the  directors  an  appropriation 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  build- 
ing for  school,  gymnasium,  bed  and  wash  rooms.  The  cost  of  this 
building  was  $7116  23,  the  excess  of  cost  being  defrayed  out  of 
the  current  expense  appropriation. 

In  the  summer  of  1869,  the  directors  put  up  a  bathing  room,  an 
ironing  room,  and  two  other  necessary  out-buildings. 

During  the  present  year,  the  necessity  for  separating  the  male 
from  the  female  pupils,  and  the  gymnastic  exercises  from  the 
school  proper,  constrained  them  to  erect  a  cheap  building,  con- 
taining a  dining-room,  gymnasium  and  boys'  dormitory. 

These  improvements  are  all  upon  private  property,  but  by  spe- 
cial contract,  they  may  be  removed,  whenever  the  owner  resumes 
possession.    They  were  indispensable  to  success. 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  institution, 
since  the  beginning,  is  three  hundred  and  six.  The  number  of 
pupils  received  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  capacity  of 
the  institution  was  sixty,  until  now.     It  is  at  present  eighty. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditnrep,  as 
given  in  the  published  reports : 

J^eceipti  and  Expendituret  of  t/te  Exptrimental  School^  etc, 
RECEIPTS. 


Year. 

Appropriations. 

Xot  from  state. 

Total. 

CuiTent. 

Special. 

]865 

]50($ 

$5,000  00 
8  750  00 

$977  00 
2,987  93 

9  X9K  05 

$6,977  00 

11,787  93 

1867 

11,760  00 
17.500  00 

14,17^  06 

1868  ......... 

$8  000  00             $  001  .')n 

23  401   2.5 

1869 

20,000  00 
20,000  00 

1,828  10 
1,480  67 

21.823  10 

1870 

21  480  67 

"  Total 

$88,000  00 

$8,000  00 

$12,545  10 

$98,646  10 

EXPENDITURES. 


Year. 


1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
T869. . 
1870.. 

Total.. 


I  ImprOTC- 
Building.  jments  and 
repairs. 


$7,116  28 

"900  00 
3,170  81 


$11,186  54 


$47  58 
79  84 
168  40 
1,269  08 
880  71 
852  58 


$2,798  14 


Furniture. 


$422  49 
1,472  48 
8,155  68 
1,428  81 
1,567  67 
645  80 


$8,692  88 


Food. 


$841  95 
1,806  66 
2,502  28 
4,226  43 
6,170  45 
5,426  84 


Clothing. 


$44  66 

86  50 

1,189  78 

789  78 


Fuel  and 
light 


$835  30 

401  85 

682  05 

1,180  87 

1,529  48 

1,887  80 


$19,471  95  $2,010  66J$6,416  80 


Medical 
8  applies. 


$38  85 
87  98 
117  60 
105  20 
184  40 
146  84 


,$626  87 


EXPENDITURES— Continued. 


Year. 

Salaries  and 
wages. 

Bookf  and 

stationery. 

Freight  and 

postage. 

Stoek  and 
stable. 

AU  other 

expenses. 

ToUU. 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

$1,901  86 
2,866  40 
8,858  79 
6,677  86 
6,186  67 
6,644  24 

$85  42 
91  46 
152  86 
240  71 
279  72 
224  80 

$117  89 
2T0  62 
190  70 
126  02 
198  82 
66  10 

$171  28 
860  98 
553  29 
848  50 
786  67 
794  66 

$898  00 
928  01 

1,878  88 
1,197  49 
2,602  85 
8,508  97 

$4,849  62 
7,808  67 
19,866  81 
16,784  97 
21,870  82 
28,107  17 

Total 

$26,628  82 

$1,074  47 

$968  16 

$2,964  68 

$10,408  70 

$92«181  56 

Acoordiog  to  this  stetement,  the  avemgo  amount  expended  on 
each  pupil  received,  from  the  opening  of  the  school,  has  been 
$787  45. 
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I  .  The  methodB  of  instractian,  in  an  idiot  school,  are  peculiar  and 
ezoeediogly  interesting/  Moch  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical 
education  of  the  children,  and  the  improvement  of  their  personal 
habits,  while  the'r  intellectaal  development  is  attempted  by  an  in- 
genioos  system  of  object  teaching.  The  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  word  ^^  Experimental  '^  in  the  title  of  this 
institution,  no  longer  describes  its  character.  The  certificates  of 
parentB  to  the.  rapid  improvement  of  their  children,  in  Dr.  Wil- 
ber's  possession,  are  explicit,  full,  and  highly  gratifying. 

The  number  of  idiots,  in  the  state,  reported  by  physicians,  (see 
mige— )  is  1788.  The  usual  estimate  (page  11)  is  1693.  The 
atimate  giveu  on  page  1C8,  is  2900,  which  is  probably  more  nearly 
correct  than  either  of  the  former  figures.  Of  titese,  about  seven 
or  eight  hundred  are  of  a  suitable  age  to  be  inmates  of  a  public 
institution,  such  as  that  in  Jacksonville  now  is.  A  still  larger 
number  need  and  should  receive  custodial  care  and  oversight. 
Nearly  two  hundred  are  reported  to  be  in  the  county  almshouses. 

The  commissioners  of  public  charity  recommend, ^«^,  that  the 
school  for  idiots  and  feeble-minded  children  be  placed  upon  an  in- 
dependent basis,  with  a  separate  board  of  directors ;  second^  that 
the  general  assembly  provide  for  its  permanent  location  and  en- 
largement They  advise  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  to  se- 
lect a  suitable  site,  centra),  convenient  of  access,  with  good  natural 
or  artifieial  drainage,  where  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  fuel 
and  water  ean  be  obtained ;  and  that  authority  be  given  to  some 
accredited  agent  of  the  state  to  condemn  and  pay  for  the  site  se- 
lected, without  inviting  competition  in  the  shape  of  bids  for  the 
location.  They  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  competency,  in. 
t^ty  and  humanity  of  Dr.  Wilbur,  the  present  superintendent. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AT  JACKSONVILLE. 

This  appears  to  be  the  proper  point  at  which  to  speak  of  the 
serious  question  of  the  suificiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  supply 
of  water  for  the  public  institutions  at  Jacksonville. 

The  attention  of  the  commissioners  was  early  called  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  will  now  endeavor  to  state  the  facts,  without  fear  or 
prejudice,  under  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  their  official  oath. 

Intone  Hoepital. — The  first  complaint  of  a  scarcity  came  from 
the  hospital  for  the  insane  (fourth  biennial  report,  page  171).  '*The 
experience  of  the  last  year  (1854)  has  demonstrated  that  the  ori- 
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^Dal  provieion  made  for  the  sapply  of  water  was  quite  iBa|deqlw^ 
Four  welU,  and  two  cisterns  for  the  reception  of  the  water  from 
the  roof,  were  thoaght  ample.''  A  fifth  was  dog,  but  went  drj 
during  the  summer.  A  sixth  was  then  dug,  and  two  undergromk 
cisterns,  capable  of  holding  not  far  from  six  haudred  barrels,  oom 
pleted.  ^^An  exigency  is  hardly  sopposable,  for  which  we  are  not 
now  insnred  in  this  most  essential  particular." 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  of  this  assertion,  in  th< 
sixth  report  (page  272)  it  is  said,  that  in  consequence  of  the  linait 
ed  supply  of  water,  the  fetid  odor  from  water  closets,  in  very  dry 
times,  had  rendered  ^^portions'ofthe  wings  almost  uninhabitable.'^ 
and  (185S)  ^^has  been  a  source  of  great  discomfort,  and,  we  feir, 
no  small  aggravation  of  the  current  amount  of  sickness."  Thie 
fault  is  now  happily  remedied. 

In  their  seventh  report  (page  290),  the  trustees  call  attention  to 
the  section  of  the  law  of  1847,  which  directed  that  the  site  select- 
ed for  the  hospital  shoold  '^  have  a  never-failing  supply  of  water 
upon  the  premises,"  and  state  that  the  only  supply  is  from  cis- 
terns and  from  wells.  '^  Preqoent  attempts  have  been  made  to 
procure  an  adequate  supply  of  water  by  wells,  (in  one  instance  by 
digging  to  the  depth  of  112  feet,)  yet  all  these  attempts,  in  view 
of  the  quantity  of  water  required,  have  been  failures."  In  1859-60, 
twenty  four  hundred  dollars  was  expended,  in  hauling  water  for 
the  use  of  the  institution.  The  trustees,  in  this  report,  ask  for  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000,  with  which  to  build  waterworks,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  of  Mr.  £.  S.  Ohesbrongh,  an  enainent 
hydraulic  engineer,  from  Chicago,  whose  report  may  be  found 
upon  page  375 

The  amount  of  water  estimated  to  be  necessary,  by  Mr.  Ohes- 
brough,  for  five  hundred  patients,  was  fifteen  thousand  gallons 
daily.  He  recommended  dependence  upon  surface  drainage  and 
storage,  by  means  of  an  artificial  reservoir,  to  hold  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days'  supply.  The  fiow  from  Dunlap's  spring  was  mea- 
sured, and  found  to  be  only  four  gallons  a  minute,  or  less  than  six 
thousand  gallons  daily.  He  accordingly  advised  reliance  upon 
the  main  branch  of  Manvaisterre  creek,  which  was  reported  to 
him  to  be  "nearly  dry,  in  extraordinary  seasons,  for  about  three 
months." 

In  the  eighth  report  (page  371)  is  a  diagram  and  description  of 
the  embankment;  and  on  page  384  it  is  said  that  "the  water 
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works  Have  been  in  continuons  and  sncceadfal  operation  for  about 
ten  months^  and  the  object  to  be  attained  by  tho  appropriations 
has  been  fully  accomplished  ;^'  although  (page  371)  ^^the  loss  ci 
water  by  seepage  has  been  greater  than  was  anticipated.^' 

No  farther  complaint  is  made,  until  the  eleventh  biennial  re- 
port (page  21),  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken  :  "The 
unprecedented  drought  of  the  year  1867  reproduced,  for  a  brief 
period,  the  evils  described  in  our  seventh  report,  as  arising  from 
a  deficient  water  supply.  The  stream  feeding  the  hospital  reser- 
voir ceased  to  flow  in  July,  and  remained  nearly  dry  till  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  1868,  The  store  in  the  reservoir  gave  out  in 
October,  and  for  four  months  the  institution  was  mainly  depen- 
dent upon  water  hauled  from  a  greater  or  less  distance.  The 
service  of  eight  men  and  as  many  horses  was  in  constant  requisi- 
tion, during  most  of  this  period,  to  render  even  water  enough  to 
maintain  steam  in  heating,  and  the  utmost  economy  of  water  in 
washing  and  bathing.  Expenditure  of  money  was  the  least  ca- 
lamitous result  of  this  state  of  things.  The  failure  of  a  flow  of 
water  through  the  sewers,  was  signalized  by  the  appearance,  in 
the  wards  ot  the  old  wings,  of  cases  of  cholera  from  poisonous 
gaseous  infection.  About  twenty  patients  and  attendants  were 
at  one  time  prostrated  by  ihe  disease,  which  proved  fatal  in  eight 
case*.'' 

Daring  the  past  year,  the  reservoir  upon  the  hill  has  been  re- 
paired, and  an  additional  reservoir  constructed,  by  means  of  a 
dam,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  amount  of  water  needed  by  the. 
iostitation  is  more  than  Mr.  Chesbrough  estimated.  Twenty- two 
thousand  five  hundred  gallons  a  day,  for  eight  months,  as  in  1867,^ 
Wddd  give  five  million,  four  hundred  thousand  gallons  as  the  re- 
quisite capacity  of  the  reservoirs,  diminished  somewhat  by  th% 
slight  amount  of  water  which  flows  even  in  dry  weather.  Whi^ 
their  actual  capacity  is,  the  board  is  not  informed.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  eDlargement  and  repairs  which  have  been  effected,  will 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  former  scarcity,  so  far  as  the  hos< 
pital  for  the  insane  is  concerned  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  supply  is 
even  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  institution  for  the  blind. 

JnetitiuHonfar  the  Deafamd  I>unJ>. — After  the  introduction  of 
the  apparatus  for  steam-heating  into  the  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  1868,  the  scarcity  of  water  began  to 
be  felt  there  also.    On  the  twenty-second  page  of  the  eighth  bien- 
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nial  report,  Mr.  Gillett,  the  principal,  remarks:  ^^A  sabjeet  that 
is  already  one  of  great  incoarenience,  and  ia  constantly  becoming 
more  annoying,  is  the  want  of  a  good  snpply  of  water.  There  are 
seven  wells  upon  the  premises*  (I860),  bat  the  supply  they  afford 
is  meagre.  We  have  also  three  large  cisterns,  with  a  capacity  of 
four  thousand  barrels,  bnt  the  rains  for  two  years  past  have  not 
been  snf&cieot  to  keep  them  supplied." 

In  April,  1864,  the  trustees  bought,  at  their  own  risk,  a  piece 
of  ground  containing  about  seven  and  a  half  acres,  adjoining  the 
premises  of  the  institution,  upon  the  north,  for  the  sake  of  wtiat 
they  then  called  '^a  well  of  never-failing  water,  used  for  seFeral 
years  in  running  a  steam  mill,"  for  which  they  paid  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars.  The  state  took  their  purchase  off  their  bands, 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  elerenth  report  (page  10),  the  directors  were  still  of  the 
opinion  that  this  mill  well  "will,  without  question,  more  than 
supply  deficiencies  of  the  institution  ;"  and  they  a^  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $1800,  to  enable  them  to  "conduct  steam  and  water 
pipes  from  the  present  boilers  and  cisterns,  so  as  to  run  a  steam 
pump  at  that  well."  "The  deficient  supply  of  water,"  (page  28) 
"continues  to  be  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety." 
"Experience  has  proved,"  (page  10,)  "that  during  seasons  when 
water  is  most  needed,  and  most  difiicult  to  be  obtained  from  other 
sources,  our  wells  and  cisterns  ftil." 

In  the  twelfth  report,  these  coniplaints  are  renewed,  even  more 
loudly.  "All  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  have  iailed,  and  the  deficiency  has  grown 
worse  with  each  succeeding  year.  During  last  winter,  at  times 
^  *  washing  clothes  and  bathing  were  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
A  number  of  men  with  teams  were  in  constant  requimtion  for 
hauling  water,  and  having  exhausted  the  supply  on  our  own  pro- 
misee, the  fair  ground  and  Dnnlap's  spring,  were  obliged  to  sus- 
pend their  efforts,  simply  because  there  was  no  more  water  to  be 
obtained."  On  pages  22--95  may  be  found,  however,  letters  from 
mayor  Barr  and  the  city  engineer,  which  assert  that  "it  is  prac- 
ticable to  supply  the  city  with  water,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$150,000.  ^  '  *  Measures  will  be  taken  at  an  early  day  to  sub- 
mit the  construction  of  adequate  and  permanent  water  works  for 

*  The  number  of  irella,  at  ihiB  time,  is  eleTon. 
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the  city  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  public  Bentiment  ia  decidedly 
fi&vorable  to  the  desired  result."  \In  view  of  the  probability  of 
this  result,  the  General  Assembly  was  asked  to  appropriate  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  erect  the  greatly  needed 
chapel  and  school  building,  which  it  declined  to  do.  The  assem- 
bly did,  however,  authorize  the  expenditure,  by  the  directors,  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  college  and  seminary  fund,  and  four  thousand 
dollars,  in  addition,  from  the  current  expense  appropriation,  in 
the  effort  to  procure  water. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  the  following  sentences  occur :  "  The 
interminable  annoyance  under  which  the  institution  has  labored 
for  years,  resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  water  (a  serious  want),  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  at  this  time  to  state,  will,  after  the  present 
winter,  be  experienced  no  more,  as  the  city  of  Jacksonville  lias, 
by  a  vote  of  its  citizens,  determined  upon  the  erection  of  water 
works  for  the  city,  from  which  the  institution  can  be  abundantly 
supplied.  We  have  reliable  information,  that  this  enterprise  will 
be  put  in  successfnl  operation  daring  the  summer  of  1870." 

This,  like  all  previous  hopes,  was  destined  to  speedy  overthrow. 
At  a  second  election,  the  erection  of  water  works  by  the  city  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  The  reasons  for  this  postponement  were 
various.  Some  voted  for  it,  because  they  had  no  faith  in  the  snc. 
cess  of  the  scheme;  others,  through  fear  of  increased  taxation, 
without  corresponding  benefit ;  others,  because  they  thought  that 
it  was  the  business  of  the  state  to  provide  its  own  institutions  with 
water ;  others,  becanse  more  pressing  and  important  enterprises, 
in  their  estimation,  should  be  attended  to  first. 

The  directors  then  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission 
granted  them  to  use  the  funds  already  mentioned,  and  proceeded 
to  construct  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  an  artificial  pond  (secured 
against  seepage^  by  puddling,)  of  two  million  gallons'  capacity. 
The  amount  of  surface  drained,  to  supply  this  pond,  is  about  fifty 
acres.  Mr.  Gillett's  language  to  the  commissioners  of  public 
charities,  concerning  this  new  attempt,  was :  '^  If  this  fails,  the 
Jacksonville  water  works  would  fail;  they  rest  upon  the  same 
principle." 

Rain  has  since  fallen,  and  demonstrated  the  absolute  failure  of 
the  effort. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  try  again.  The  directors  intend  to  see 
whether  a  snpply  cannot  be  obtained,  by  damming,  from  a  little 
Vol.  1—9 
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stream  which  runs  through  the  tawn,  by  the  gas  works  and  wooleo 
factory,  and  furnishes  both  with  water,  (by  the  aid  of  storage,  for 
'the  stream  is  dry  every  summer.) 

Certainly,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  that  perseverance  naay  in 
tlie  end  insure  success.  Jacksonville^  is  an  admirable  location  for 
a  public  institution.  The  citizens  residing  there  are  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  its  spirit  and  aims.  Any  change  would  Involve  serious 
pecuniary  loss — so  great  has  been  the  amount  already  expended 
for  land  and  buildings.  The  same  difficulty  of  obtaining  water 
might  bo  experienced  elsewhere,  away  from  the  vicinity  of  a 
river.  This  board  has  no  ill-will  to  Jacksonville,  and  no  pereonal 
ends  to  accomplish.  The  statements  made  have  been  made  eiic- 
ply  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  state. 

l^ith  regard  to  the  new  enterprise,  the  following  points  will 
have  to  be  considered:  Fir$t^  the  amount  of  water  needed;^ 
second^  the  amount  of  water  now  obtainable  from  the  stream  re- 
ferred to ;  tkird^  the  prospect  of  a  continued  supply,  in  view  of 
the  general  process  of  drying  up,  throughout  the  state  ;  fourth^ 
the  probable  losses,  by  seepage  and  evaporation ;  fftJi^  the  de- 
gree of  probability  of  the  corruption  of  standing  Water,  by  the 
growth  and  decay  of  organic  matter. 

If  these  points  are  satisfactorily  determined  by  experienced  and 
prudent  men,  unbiased  in  their  judgment,  the  objections  to  en- 
larging the  existing  institution  will  be  wholly  removed.  If  not, 
the  state,  by  building,  would  only  make  the  loss  greater,  in  case 
of  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  present  site. 

The  amount  thus  far  fruitlessly  expended,  so  far  as  a  supply  of 
water  is  in  question,  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  winter  of  1868-9,  the  institution  paid  for  seventy- 
three  days'  hauling,  in  succession,  besides  using  its  own  teams. 
The  amount  hauled  averaged  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  bar- 
rels daily.  The  engineer  has  sometimes  been  obliged  to  put  out 
the  Qre  under  his  boilers,  to  prevent  their  bursting,  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  of  tilling  them.     Mrs.  Smith,  the  nurse,  testifies, 


*  It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  320  pnpUs,  or  irith 
employees,  teachers,  etc.,  a  popuktion  of  (say)  360<  The  amount  needed  wiU  be  one 
barrel  and  a  half  daily  for  each  person,  or  16,000  gallons.  Experience  has  ftbown  that 
in  ISS?,  the  insane  hospital  had  tp  depend  for  eight  months  upon  storage.  The  amount 
necessary  to  be  stored,  for  the  use  of  the  institution  for  deaC mutes,  therefore,  would  be 
aboiit  8,500>000  gallons. 
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that  on  a  namber  of  occasions,  when  the  physician  has  prescribed 
a  bath  for  a  sick  child,  it  conld  not  bo  given ;  and  that  last  winter, 
she  undressed  a  boy,  with  the  expectation  of  bathing  him,  and 
conld  not  get  water  enough  t^  wash  his  feet. 

Blind  Asylum. — ^The  impression  has  generally  prevailed,  that 
the  Institution  for  the  Edacation  of  the  Blind  has  never  experi- 
enced any  scarcity  of  water.  But  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
family  informed  the  secretary  of  tliis  board,  that  two  inches  of 
water  in  the  bottom  of  a  tub  is  all  that  is  allowed,  for  bathing 
purposes;  so  great  is  the  economy  practiced.  Sixty  barrels  a 
week,  in  a  tank  in  the  attic,  is  the  allowance  for  personal  use,  in 
washing.  There  are  seven  cisternp,  with  a  capacity  of  six  or  seven 
thousand. barrels,  and  five  wells.  It  is  thought  that  Davenport 
&  Strawn^s  coal  mine,  tho  flow  of  water  in  which  is  at  present 
fifty  gallons  a  minute,  would  famish  a  sufficient  supply  for  this 
institution ;  but  of  course,  there  can  be  no  guaranty  of  its  perrna- 
nence.  The  sinking  of  another  shafc  might  drain  the  mine  dry. 
It  is  also  thought,  that  connexion  might  bo  made  with  the  reser- 
voir of  the  hospital  for  the  insane. 

School  for  Idiots. — ^The  number  of  inmates  of  the  Experi- 
mental School  for  Idiots,  etc.,  is  so  small,  that  the  institution  has 
never  snifered  for  want  of  water,  though  economy  has  been  neces- 
sary,  and  at  one  time  a  supply  was  obtained,  by  hauling,  fur  about 
three  weeks.  At  present,  one  basin  of  water  has  to  suffice,  in  the 
morning,  for  half  a  dozen  pupils.  The  children  are  washed  with 
a  sponge,  in  order  to  prevent  extravagance  in  its  use. 

Opvnian  of  ihe  State  (jleologiat. — In  reply  to  a  communica- 
tion from  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  public  charities.  Dr. 
Worthen,  the  state  geologist,  has  kindly  furnished  the  subjoined 
opinion : 

Gkqlooicjll  Booms,  ] 

Springfield,  111.,  Decembers,  1870.  f 
Ret.  Fbed.  H.  Wixb8  : 

Ikar  Sir — ^Tour  note,  containing  certain  queries  in  regard  to  the  water  supply  in  this 
■tate,  has  been  received,  and  in  reply  I  submit  the  following  facts  and  suggestions. 

The  sources  from  which  Our  water  supplies  are  mainly  obtained,  are  three-fold — ^first, 
from  oar  rivers,  and  the  smalldr  streams  that  serve  to  drain  the  surface  of  the  superflu- 
008  moisture  that  accumulates  from  the  annual  rainfall ;  second,  the  underground  accu- 
malations  found  in  th«  sands  and  gravel  beds  of  the  superficial  deposits,  or  the  source 
from  which  ordinary  wells  are  supplied ;  and  third,  accumulations  at  greater  depth, 
oeeorring  in  the  porous  beds  of  the  underlying  rock  strata,  that  are  only  available  where 
the  necessary  conditions  for  artesian  wells  obtain.  These  conditions  are,  simply  the 
occarrcnce  of  a  porous  water-bearing  formation,  which  is  usually  sandstone,  enclosed 
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between  impervioas  beds,  which  confine  the  water  iuitil  the  overiying  beds  are  pieroed 
by  the  drill,  when  the  water  rises  to  the  same  level  as  the  outcrop  of  the  porous  strata, 
and  if  that  is  higher  than  the  surface  where  the  boring  is  made,  the  water  flows  out,  and 
we  have  an  artesian  well. 

The  first  resource  mentioned,  viz:  our  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  may  be  made  avail- 
able  for  the  supply  of  our  inland  towns  and  cities,  where  they  carry  a  sufBdent  volume  of 
water,  and  are  permanent  running  streams.  Unfortunately,  but  few  of  them  are  of  this 
character,  while  by  far  the  greater  portion  arc  mere  surface  drains,  which,  although  thej 
carry  a  large  amount  of  water  at  certain  seasons,  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry  at  others,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  relied '  on  for  a  constant  supply.  This  is  the  general  charaoier  of 
most  of  the  creeks  in  the  central  portion  of  the  6tat«,  and  although  a  limited  supply  of 
water  may  be  obtained  from  them  in  favorable  locations,  by  the  construction  of  dams, 
and  a  reservoir,  into  which  the  water  could  be  piunped,  and  retained  as  a  resource  when 
the  stream  ceased  to  flow ;  yet  it  might  be  seriously  questioned,  whether  the  water,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  not  become  stagnant,  and  consequently  unfit  for  use,  exoept 
for  mechanical  purposes. 

The  second  resource  for  water  mentioned  above,  is  the  underground  accumulations, 
from  which  ordinary  wells  and  springs  are  supplied.  This  water  is  held  in,  or  perco- 
lates through,  the  sand  and  gravel  beds  belonging  to  what  is  termed  the  drift  formation, 
which  overlies  the  bed  rock,  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  state,  with  a  variable  thick- 
ness of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  The  supply  from  this  source  is  limited, 
and  very  few  localities  afford  an  amount  beyond  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary-siied 
family,  from  a  single  well.  There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  the  state,  hereaAer  to  be 
menUoned  under  the  head  of  artesian  waters,  where  an  unfailing  supply  may  bo  derived 
from  wells  sunk  in  these  superficial  deposits. 

The  third,  and  most  reliable  resource  for  a  water  supply,  where  the  necessary  condi- 
tions obtain,  is  the  deep  underground  accumulations,  held  in  the  porous  rook  strata,  and 
obtainable  only  by  artesian  wells.  Over  a  part  of  Iroquois  and  Champaign  counties, 
artesian  wells  are  obtained  in  the  superficial  deposits,  by  sinking  or  boring  to  a  depth 
of  only  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  when  a  constant  flow  of  water  is  obtained.  This  is 
a  very  unusual  occurrence,  and  entirely  unknown  in  most  portions  of  the  state. 

The  great  artesian  water  deposit  of  this  state  is  tho  Potsdam  sandstone — a  sofV, 
porous  rock,  varying  from  three  hundred  to  fbur  hundred  feet  or  more  Isl  thickness 
— ^which  reaches  the  surface  at  only  a  few  points  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  but  at 
every  point,  so  far  as  we  ace  aware — except  at  Chatsworth — ^whcre  this  rock  has  been 
penetrated  with  the  drill,  a  constant  flow  of  water  hfts  been  obtained.  At  Chicago,  Joliet, 
Horris,  and  Ottawa,  it  has  been  found  at  depths  vaiying  tcom  five  to  eight  hundred  feet, 
and  constant  flowing  wells  have  been  obtained  at  these  points.  In  the  central  portions 
of  the  state  this  sandstone  lies  deep  beneath  the  surface,  and  a  boring  would  probably 
have  to  be  carried  down  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  to  reach  it,  and  as  no 
wells  have  yet  been  sunk  to  this  depth,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  whether  the  water  would 
flow  to  the  surface  here,  if  the  rock  were  penetrated;  though  the  probabilities  arc  that 
tt  would.  The  attempt  made  in  this  city,  some  years  since,  to  find  artesian  water,  was 
frustrated  by  breaking  the  drill  at  the  depth  of  about  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet,  and  the  work  was  subsequently  abandoned.  It  is  probable  that  three  hundred  feet 
more  would  have  penetrated  the  sandstone  and  settled  this  important  question. 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  infened,  that  the  only  reliable  resources,  which  we  have 
in  this  portion  of  the  state  for  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  are  the  constantly  running 
streams  that  carry  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  supply  the  demand  at  all  times,  and 
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artesM  veUi,  that  oan  •niy  be  obtained  under  favorable  condHionfi,  mcfa  as  have  only 
been  demonstrated  as  existing,  over  a  limited  portion  of  the  state.  It  is  highly  probable, 
bowerer,  that  deeper  borings,  hereafter  to  be  made,  will  greatly  increase  the  present 
known  area  orer  which  artesian  wells  may  be  obtained. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  H.  WORTHExX. 

v.— NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Od  the  ISth  of  Febroary,  1857)  an  act  was  approved  for  the 
maiDtenance  and  establiehment  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University. 

Fourteen  gentlemen,  named  in  the  act,  and  the  saporintendent 
of  public  instruction,  ex  offioioy  were  constituted  ''  The  Board  of 
Education  ^f  the  State  of  Illinois."  The  superintendent  is  made 
ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board.  The  board  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  normal  university,  the  object  of  which  is  declared  to  be,  ^^to 
qualify  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  this  state."  Each 
county  within  the  state  is  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  for  one 
pupil,  and  each  representative  district  is  entitled  to  gratuitous  in- 
struction for  a  number  of  pupils  equal  to  the  number  of  represent- 
atives in  said  district,  who  are  to  be  chosen  in  a  manner  prescribed. 
The  interest  of  the  university  and  seminary  fund,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  found  necessary,  is  appropriated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  unirersity,  but  its  use  in  the  purchase  of  sites  or 
erection  of  buildings  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  board  is  directed 
to  appoint  an  agent,  *'who  shall  visit  the  cities,  villages,  and  other 
places  in  the  state,  which  may  be  deemed  eligible  for  the  purpose, 
to  receive  donations  and  proposals  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  normal  university."  The  board  is  authorized  and 
required  ^'to  fix  the  permanent  location  of  the  said  normal  uni- 
versity at  the  place  where  the  most  favorable  inducements  are 
offered  for  that  purpose."  Ko  appropriation  for  building  was 
made. 

The  site  selected  for  the  institution  by  the  board,  was  at  Nor- 
mal, near  the  city  of  Bloomington,  in  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing subscription :  v. 

McLean  county,  proceeds  of  swamp  lands $70,000 

Lands  and  town  lots 9,200 

Trees  and  ornamental  planting 1,100 

Individual  subscriptions  in  cash ^23,275 

Site  (157  acres,)  39,250 

$141,825 
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The  amonnt  realised  from  this  enbscription  was  f&l,4&5  in  cash, 
and  the  site  ;  a  loss  of  $12,110— which  was  principally  dne  to  a 
financial  disaster,  which  swept  over  the  country,  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building, 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hovey,  a  member  of  the  board,  was  appointed, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  1857,  principal  of  the  university.  Major's 
Hall,  in  Blooraington,  was  rented  and  fitted  up  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  the  echool,  which  opened  on  the  first  Monday 
in  October. 

The  work  of  building  was  prosecuted  with  energy.  The  first 
graduating  class,  of  ten,  received  their  diplomas  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  new  edifice,  in  Juno,  1860 ;  and  by  September  of  the 
same  year,  the  scliool  took  up  its  permanent  abode  therein. 

As  the  building  had  cost  over  $180,000,  and  the  receipts  from 
subscriptions  were  only  $91,465,  it  became  necessary  for  the  state 
to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  hanging  over  the  institution,  in  the 
shape  of  mechanics'  liens,  etc. ;  and  by  an  act  approved  February 
14th,  1861,  the  governor  was  authorized  and  required  to  issue  rn- 
scribed  state  stock  to  the  amount  of  $65,000,  a  part  of  the  [accu- 
mulated] interest  of  the  college  and  seminary  fund,  payable  to  the 
state  board  of  education,  for  the  use  of  the  university.  An  act 
approved  February  4  th,  1865,  made  a  further  appropriation  of 
$31,214  91,  to  complete  the  payment  of  all  outstanding  claims, 
on  the  building  account,  against  the  university. 

The  cost  of  the  university  grounds  and  buildings,  therefore^  was 
as  follows : 

Site $39,250  00 

Cash  from  subscriptions 91,466  00 

Appropriation  of  1861 , 65,000  00 

1^65 31,214  ai 


i( 


$226,929  91 
To  this,  add  special  appropriations  for  boiler,  ornamentation  of 
site,  fence,  sidewalks,  and  water  closets,  amounting  in  all  to  $6000. 
The  state  has  also  appropriated  for  museum,  apparatus  and  furni- 
ture, $5500. 

The  present  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  \% 
$312,000 — ^a  gain  upon  the  original  cost,  of  about  $73,000. 
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Oonn^cted  with  the  infititution,  sinee  Its  oi^anization,  18  a  sohool , 
known  as  the  Model  School.  Until  Jnne,  186S,  the  children  of 
the  school  district  received  instraction  here,  for  a  stipnlated  som. 
The  connection  between  tiie  district  and  model  schools  is  now 
severed  ;  and  the  number  of  its  departments  has  been  reduced 
from  four  to  three.  Notwithstanding  the  separation,  the  number 
of  pupils,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.  'This  school,  instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the  university, 
is  a  source  of  income,  as  the  popils  pay  for  thdr  tuition  ;  while  it 
affords  to  the  students  of  the  university  oppoitlinity  for  practice 
in  teaching,  under  the  eye  of  their  instructors. 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  normal  university  awtikens  pleasure 
in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent,  liberal  observer — 'by  the  beauty  of 
thegroundS)  tiie  admirable  appointments  of  the  building,  the  per- 
fcftttion  of 'the*  discipline,' the  thoroughness  of  the  iwstruction  given, 
the  evident  earnestness  and  diligence  of  the  atodents,  and  the 
e66nKSmy  in  its  findncial  management.  The -patriotism  ot  profes- 
sors and  students  alike,  during  the  late  unhappy  war,  was  noble. 
Some  of  the  graduates  occupy  positions  of  high  trust — one  of 
them  having  been  appointed  prioeipal  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School,  at  Emporia.  One  of  its  professors,  by  his  explorations  of 
Uie  unknown  regions  of  the  interior,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
stock  of  scientific  >iiOwledgey  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
entire  country,  and  3hed  lustre  upon  the  state.  The  collection  of 
specimens  in  natural  history  is  the  finest  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  This  university  is  second  to  none  in  the  Union.  It 
deserves  and  should  receive  public  confidence,  and  the  most  liberal 
support. 

In  the  normal  department  alone,  instruction  has  been  given  to 
2084  yoncg  persons,  within  the  thirteen  years  of  its  existenceu 
The  preser't  number  is  abont  three  hundred,  who  fill  the  house  to 
overflowing,  so  that  even  the  halls  are  used  as  school  rooms. 

Dr.  Bichard  Edwards  is  and  has  been,  for  the  last  ten  years,  its 
honored  and  successful  principal. 

By  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  ^he  new 
conftitntion,  t^e  permanent  character  of  the  appropriation  from 
tl^e  college  apdr  seminary  fund  is  destroyed. 
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The  foUowiDg  ia  a  Btatoment  of  the  receipte,  from  the  be^n- 
ning: 

FourtMH  yettn^  receipU  of  the  Normal  UkwenUy, 


-      Year. 

College    and 
seminarj 
fund. 

Special  appro- 
priations. 

Tuition  fees. 

AU    other 
sources. 

$91,465  00a 

Total. 

1857 

$91,465  CO 
9,764  74 
9,818  93 

1868 

$9,754  74 
9,818  93 
9,828  94 
10,862  94 
12,199  16 
12,445  99 
12,445  99 
12,445  99 
12,445  99 

12.445  99 

12.446  99 
12,444  99 
12,444  99 

1869 

I860 

9,828  94 

1861   

$65,000  WA 

75,862  94 
18,467  45 
14,489  94 
14,889   15 
46,714  95 
17,079  99 
22,898   89 
21,476  49 
88,866  40 
27,029   61 

1862 

$748  20 
1,826  40 
2,215  00 
8,054  06 
4,804  97 
5,777  90 
6,144  15 
4,410  41 
6,684  62 

520  10 
209  85 
228  16 

1868 

1864     *      . . 

1865 

83,214  91 

1866 

828  88 
174  60 
885  28 

1867 

1868   

1869   

4,000  00 

9,600  00 

16,500  00c 

9,000  00c 

1870 

Total 

$151,525  62 

$128,214  91 

$84,065  70 

$98,811  22 

$407,117  46 

a.  Amount  realized  from  subflcriptions. 

b.  In  inscribed  state  stock. 

c.  $9,000  per  annam,  for  emreni  expenses. 


According  to  this  statemenfy  which  may  need  some  sh'ght  cor- 
rection, the  average  amoant  expended  npon  each  pupil  of  the 
normal  department,  from  the  opening  of  the  university,  has  been 
$195  35, 

Vr.— SOLDIERS*  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

The  home  lor  the  children  of  deceased  soldiers,  of  which  Mrs. 
>rirginia  0.  Ohr,  a  soldier's  widow,  is  the  superintendent,  was 
established  by  the  twenty -fourth  General  Assembly,  in  1865. 

Nine  trustees  were  constituted  a  corporation,  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions and  donations,  and  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  insti- 
tution. The  object  of  the  incorporation  was  declared  to  be,  ^*to 
provide  a  'Home^  for  the  nurture  and  education,  without  charge, 
of  all  indigent  children  of  soldiers,  who  have  served  in  the  armies 
of  the  Union,  during  the  present  rebellion,  and  have  been  disa* 
bled,  from  disease  or  wounds  therein,  or  have  died  or  been  killed 
in  said  service."  No  appropriation  of  funds  was  made  from  the 
state  treasury. 
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The  governor  was  further  aatborized  to  appoint  five  comrnia- 
sioners,  not  connected  with  the  corporation,  to  receive  bids,  and 
decide  the  location  ;  bat  any  location  was  forbidden,  until  the  aum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  subscribed  and  paid  in. 

Several  counties  made  subscriptions  to  the  ^^Home"  under  this 
act.  Inasmuch  as  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  however,  was 
not  paid  to  the  trustees,  the  governor  did  not  appoint  commission- 
ers to  select  a  site. 

In  1867,  by  an  act  approved  March  5th,  the  General  Assembly 
appropriated  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  being  a  fund 
commonly  called  die  deserters'  fund,  and  seventy  thousand  dollars 
in  addition,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  act  also  released  the  counties  which  had  made  sub- 
scriptions, from  the  obligation  to  pay  them. 

In  consideration  of  the  following  donations  by  citizens  of  Mc- 
Lean county,  the  "  Home  "  was  located  at  Kormal,  near  Bloom- 
ington : 

Site,  valued  at $12,000 

Other  lands,  valued  at 21,775 

Gash  and  notes 4,525 

City  lots ^       920 

Ornamental  trees. 1,000 

Totol $40,220 

Tending  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  a  temporary 
home  was  opened  in  Bloomington,  in  August,  1867.  A  second 
temporary  home,  also  in  Bloomington,  was  opened  in  October. 
In  February.^  1868,  the  two  existing  homes  proving  to  be  of  insuf- 
ficient capacity,  a  third  was  opened  in  Springfield. 

The  present  building  was  completed  and  occupied  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1869.  The  original  estimate  of  its  cost,  made  by 
master  builders,  was  $68,000.  The  actual  cost  of  the  building 
and  improvements,  has  been  $132,411  82.  It  is  substantially  and 
well  built,  but  its  plan  is  very  defective;  When  completed,  there 
was  not  a  closet  in  it ;  the  arrangements  for  washing  and  bathing 
are  insufiicient ;  the  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation  proved 
ft  total  failure,  and  had  to  be  taken  out ;  there  is  no  proper  pro« 
Tision  for  separation  of  the  sexes,  no  private  apartments  for  the 
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superintendent  and  family,  no  suitable  store  room,  no  play  rooms 
for  the  children,  no  seclnded^and  qaiet  sick  room;  the  laundry  is 
in  the  basement  of  the  main  building,  so  that  the  steam  and  smell 
rise  and  fill  the  house ;  and  until  very  recently,  at  least,  there  has 
been  no  apparatus  for  flooding  the  building  in  case  of  fire,  nor  any 
guards  to  the  upper  windows,  to  prevent  the  children  from  falling 
out.  The  building  has  tried  the  patienee  of  the  ofBcers  and  in- 
mates to  the  utmost,  and  has  proved  a  real  obstacle  to  suceeas. 

The  organization  has  also  been  faulty,  but  has  been  much  im- 
proved. The  fault  consisted  in  the  trustees  not  giving  the  anper- 
intendent  sufBcient  power  to  appoint  and  remove  subordinates. 

The  accounts,  until  after  the  organization  of  this  board,  were 
very  loosely  kept,  in  the  form  of  monthly  or  irregular  statements, 
on  separate  papers.  A  very  thorough  examination  of  them,  how- 
ever, by  the  secretary  of  this  board,  shows  that  there  are  vouchers 
on  file,  for  every  payment  of  money ;  and  that  the  average  weekly 
cost^^  capita  for  care  and  tuition  has  been  less  than  in  any  other 
state  institution. 

The  appropriations  for  building  proved  insufficient  to  pay  the 
expense.  The  trustees  paid  off  the  indebtedness  on  this  account 
with  funds  derived  from  the  current  expense  appropriation,  rely- 
ing upon  the  sale  of  lands  to  make  good  the  deficiency ;  but  in 
this  expectation,  they  were  disappointed.  The  actual  current  ex- 
penses have  not  exceeded  the  appropriation.  But  the  lack  of 
ready  money,  with  which  to  pay  bills  accruing,  from  day  to  day, 
has  increased  the  cost  of  living,  and  subjected  officers  and  em- 
ployees to  constant  annoyance,  from  which  they  should  be  deliv- 
ered, in  future. 

The  trustees  are  earnestly  striving  to  make  the  home  all  that 
the  people  of  the  state  wish  it  to  be,  and  at  every  visit  of  the 
commissioners  of  public  charities,  a  marked  improvement  is 
manifest.* 


*  J/bU  to  $ee<md  ttUtUm  of  thu  report — Since  the  preparation  and  publication  of  tlie 
first  edition  of  this  report,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  state  bookbinderj,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  expense  and  consequent  deficiency  of  the  soldiers*  orphans' 
home  is  much  larger  than  here  stated.  The  figures  given  and  statements  made  are  par- 
tially incoireot 
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The  followiog  table  shows  the  classified  receipts  of  this  instita- 
tioD,  from  the  beginning : 


Six  yeoTB^  rteeipt 

t  of  Uu  Soldiers* 

Orphaiut*  Home, 

Year, 

Appropriations. 

All  other 
sources. 

Total. 

Current. 

Special. 

1666 

$993  40 
1,968  85 
4,455  94 
9,618  96 
2,777  58 
4,091  28 

$998  40 
1  968  85 

1866 

1867 

$35,850  00 

69,521  40 

45,100  00 

500  00 

89,805  94 
79,185  86 
92,877  58 
49,591  28 

1868 

1869 

$45,000  00 
45,000  00 

1870 

Total 

$90,000  00 

$150,471  40 

$23,895  91 

$264,367  81 

Total  expenditures $288,841  99 

Total  receipts 264,867  31 

Deficiency $19,474  68 

The  total  number  of  orphans  received,  has  been  abont  four 
hundred  and  eighty.  The  amonnt  expended  upon  each,  therefore, 
has  been  $591  84. 

It  should  be  stated,  in  closing  this  notice,  that  the  language  of 
the  deeds  conveying  the  site,  and  some  of  the  other  pieces  of  real 
estate  belonging  to  the  "  Home,"  reads,  "  In  cormderation  of  the 
permanent  location  of  the  Soldiers^  Orphans^  Home^'^  etc.  Some 
lawyers  say,  that  the  legal  effect  of  this  expression  is,  to  secure  a 
reversion  of  the  property  to  the  original  donors,  whenever  it  ceases 
to  be  used  for  its  present  purpose.  Ottiers,  with  apparently  more 
reason,  say,  that  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  no  soldiers'  orphans, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  this  was  known  when  the  con- 
veyance was  made,  the  use  of  the  property,  as  long  as  the  neces- 
sity exists,  for  such  an  institution,  constitutes  a  "permanent  loca- 
tion ;''  and  the  title  of  the  state  is  absolute.  The  commissioners 
of  public  charities  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  latter  would  be  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  language  employed,  by  any  court,  be- 
fore whom  the  title  of  the  state  might  be  disputed.  They  are  con- 
fident that  this  was  the  interpretation  intended  by  Judge  Davis. 
Yet  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression  opens  a  door  to  future  litiga- 
tion, which  should  be  closed,  if  possible. 
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Vn.— INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  hiBtory  of  this  institntion  is  so  recent  and  so  familiar  to  the 
people  of  Illinois,  as  scarcely  to  need  repetition. 

The  agitation  for  its  establishment,  in  which  Prof.  J.  B.  Tarner, 
of  Jacksonville,  took  so  active  a  part,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1851.  Among  the  leading  (iaases  of  this  agitation  were,  fir%iy  a 
sense  of  the  folly  of  requiring  every  stndent  in  onr  colleges, 
whatever  his  fatnre  calling,  to  study  the  ancient  classics,  in  order 
to  graduation  ;  second^  the  conviction,  that  even  in  onr  common 
schools,  the  study  of  books  too  much  excludes  and  pi^events  that 
industrial  training,  equally  essential  in  order  to  prepare  our  chil- 
dren for  usefulness  in  life ;  thirdy  the  hope  that  a  university  espe- 
cially dedicated  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  would  de- 
velop both,  and  so  add  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  state ;  /bi$rtA^ 
the  desire  to  dignify  labor,  by  imparting  to  the  laborer  a  liberal, 
though  not  necessarily  a  classic,  education. 

In  1862,  by  an  act  of  the  national  congress,  a  grant  of  public 
lands  was  made  to  the  several  states  for  "  the  endowment,  support 
and  maintenance,  in  each,  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  lead- 
ing object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  may  respect- 
ively prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions in  life.*'  By  the  language  of  the  act  just  quoted,  it  will  be 
observed  that  classical  studies  are  not  excluded ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, one  object  of  the  university  is  declared  to  be,  the  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  for  the  learned  professions,  as  well  ae  for 
more  immediately  practical  pursuits. 

In  1867,  the  General  Assembly  of  this  state,  by  an  act  approved 
January  25th,  authorized  counties,  cities  and  towns,  to  bid  for  the 
location  of  the  university  about  to  be  established.  On  the  28tli  of 
February,  1867,  an  act  was  approved,  fixing  the  site  at  Urbana,  in 
Champaign  county,  and  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  board 
of  thirty-one  trustees  (including  three  members  ex  officio)  to  man- 
age and  govern  the  institution. 
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The  nominal  valaation  of  the  bid,  by.  which  this  location  was 
secured,  was  $450,000,  as  follows : 

•Champaign  county  bonds $100,000 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  freights 50,000 

College  building,  and  lands  (980  acres) 298,000 

Trees  and  shrubbery 2,000 

Total $450,000 

The  actual  present  valuation  of  the  lands  and  building,  as  given 
in  the  report  of  the  regent  to  this  board  and  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  including  additions  and  improvements  since 
made,  is  $161,000. 

The  trustees  effected  an  organization,  March  12th,  1867;  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Michigan,  was 
elected  regent,  and  his  salary  fixed  at  three  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  four  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  regent  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  on  the  first 
day  of  April.  The  university  opened  its  doors  to  students,  March 
2d,  1868. 

The  details  of  the  organization  are  fully  given  in  the  university 
reports,  circulars  and  catalogues,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

From  the  beginning,  more  or  less  distrust  has  been  felt  by  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  classes  specially  interested  in  its  success, 
which  has  been  manifested  in  various  ways,  by  newspaper  articles, 
public  addresses,  special  conventions,  debates  in  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  even  by  a  resolution  of  censure,  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  in  1869.  The  university  occupies  new  ground. 
What  it  can  or  will  become,  the  future  must  decide.  The  contro- 
versy has  largely  assumed  the  form  of  a  discussion  as  to  the 
position  which  should  be  given,  in  this  institution,  to  the  classics. 
Three  parties  have  been  developed,  of  which  one  would  totally 
exclude  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek;  a  second  would  discourage, 
without  forbidding  it;  and  a  third  would  make  it  quite  prominent. 
The  success  of  the  Michigan  state  university,  at  Ann  Arbor,  has 
awakened  in  Illinois  a  spirit  of  noble  emulation,  which  seems 
Hkely  at  some  day  to  secure  the  establishment  within  our  own 
borders,  of  a  university  proper,  '*  in  which  anybody  may  learn 
anything."  Opinions  differ  very  widely  as  to  the  expediency  of 
instituting  a  close  connection  between  industrial  and  classical  edu- 
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cation,  some  contendihg  that  each  a  connection  would  be  a  matnal 
advantage ;  others,  that  it  would  defeat  the  end  in  view  in  the 
establishment  of  this  institution.  The  friends  of  popular  education 
wish  a  free  state  university,  as  the  head  and  crown  of  the  free 
school  system.  Both  Champaign  and  Normal,  therefore,  are 
looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of  making  one  or  the  other  of 
these  universities,  so-called,  a  university  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
name ;  and  the  relation  between  the  qaestion  of  classical  educa- 
tion and  these  local  rivalries  is  obvious.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
policy  at  present  pursued  by  the  facalty,  at  Urbana,  is  to  aUow 
every  matriculated  student  to  select  his  own  stndies,  aided  but 
not  controlled,  by  such  advice  as  they  are  able  to  render;  and  of 
the  whole  number,  ten  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  Latio, 
while  there  is  not  a  solitary  student  of  Greek. 

The  university  is  now  open  to  both  sexes,  a  change  which  the 
commissioners  of  public  charities  highly  approve,  as  both  just 
and  wise. 

The  library  at  present  numbers  about  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred volumes.  A  collection  of  specimens  in  natural  history  has 
been  commenced,  but  the  progress  made  is  necessarily  slight. 

The  amount  of  land  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  state 
of  Illinois,  for  the  use  of  this  institution,  was  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  acres.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres 
of  the  scrip  have  been  sold,*  for  $294,692  41,  which  has  been 
partially  invested  as  follows  : 

40,000  Champaign  pounty  bonds,  10  per  cent $40,000  00 

50,000  Sangamon         "  "        9        «       60,000  00 

25,000  Morgan  "  "      10        "        25,000  00 

25,000  Chicago  city  water       "        7        "       24,961  80 

109,000  Illinois  "        6        "       110,168  34 

Total $250,115  14 

The  lands  donated  by  the  dtij^ens  of  Champaign  county  coDBtat 
of  (1)  the  university  lot,  (2)  the  Busey  farm,  and  (3)  the  Griggs 
farm  ;  the  latter  containing  about  four  hundred  acres,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  sell,  whenerer  it  can  be  wisely  done. 

*  Twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  the  remaining  scrip  have  been  located ;  sixteen 
thousand  in  Minnesota,  and  nine  thousand  in  Nebraska. 
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The  total  expenditures,  to  March,  1870,  were : 

Paid  for  additional  grounds,  improvements,  etc $31,955  21 

*'     farm  and  garden  exp's,  agr'l  andhort'l  dept's  20,282  14 

"     library,  cabinets  and  instruments 11,947  72 

"     salaries 38,712  61 

"     trustees'  expenses 4,884  45 

"     sale  and  location  of  scrip,  and  taxes 4,159  59 

"     furniture,  fuel,  etc 5,666. 87 

'<     mechaniciA  and  military  departments 1,408  97 

"     all  other  expenses 1,837  12 

Total $123,854  68 

The  General  Assembly  of  1869  made  appropriations  to  the  uni- 
versity, amounting  to  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Inasmuch  as  the 
law  of  congress  requires  the  several  states  to  purchase,  erect,  pre- 
serve and  repair  the  building  or  buildings  used  by  the  colleges  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  congressional  liberality,  further  appropria- 
tions will  be  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  institution  de- 
velops in  power,  size  and  utility — the  end  for  which  Dr.  Gregory 
and  his  coadjutors  are  striving  with  all  the  force  and  wisdom  at 
their  command ;  and  they  deserve  public  confidence  and  support. 

VIII.— STATEJREFORM  SCHOOL. 

Tho  ^^act  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  ofienders  and  va- 
grants," approved  March  5th,  1867,  established  an  institution,  to 
be  known  as  the  '^  State  Eeform  School." 

There  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with  javenile  offenders,  of 
which  one  is  to  treat  them  as  criminals,  and  inflict  upon  them  such 
punishment  as  is  ordinarily  inflicted  by  custody  in  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries ;  the  other,  to  treat  them  as  ignorant  and  neglected  chil- 
dren, whose  parents  are  incompetent  or  inefficient,  and  who  there- 
fore need  better  care  and  training  during  the  period  of  minority 
than  their  parents  are  able  to  give  them.  The  first  theory  con. 
signs  them  to  prison,  for  a  specified  term  of  confinement,  accord- 
ing to  their  offense.  The  second  places  them  in  charge  of  state 
o£Scers,  to  whom  they  are  virtually  apprenticed  or  bound,  until  of 
Age,  to  be  educated  and  fitted  to  become  useful  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth. 
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Both  of  these  methods  of  treatment  rest  upon  correct  legal  prin- 
ciples, sanctioned  by  the  courts  of  nearly  or  quite  all  the  states  oi 
the  Union.  There  are,  of  course,  many  vicions  or  neglected  chil- 
dren, who  have  not  committed  any  overt  criminal  act,  who  are  in 
the  streets  of  all  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  in  process  of  training 
for  a  career  of  crime.  It  is  certain  that  the  jails  exercise  upon 
such  no  reformatory  influence.  Ko  private  effort  is  sufliciently 
powerful  to  reach  and  restrain  them.  Hence  has  arisen  the  spe- 
cial class  of  institutions,  known  as  reform  schools^  of  which  there 
are  now  about  thirty  in  the  United  States,  with  substantially  iden- 
tical principles  and  modes  of  organization  and  discipline ;  each  of 
the  two  words  in  their  common  title  being  significant  of  their  dis- 
tinctive aim. 

From  the  title  given  to  the  institution  with  whose  organization 
they  were  entrusted,  and  from  the  language  of  various  sections  of 
the  act,  (particularly  sections  twelve,  sixteen  and  seventeen,)  as 
well  as  from  the  known  intentions  of  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  Association,  to  whose  efforts  the  passage  of  the  act 
m  question  was  measurably  due,  the  trustees  have  assumed  that 
the  General  Assembly  purposed  to  adopt  the  second  of  the  two 
methods  enumerated  above,  and  have  erected  buildings  suitable  to 
that  end,  similar  to  those  at  Westborough,  Massachusetts. 

But  the  language  of  several  of  the  sections  of  the  law,  especiallj 
of  that  section  which  requires  the  trustees  to  receive  all  the  con- 
victs in  the  penitentiary  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  all  the 
children  sentenced  to  the  county  jails  of  the  state,  whose  unex- 
pired term  shall  not  be  less  than  six  months,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  General  Assembly  was  to  .provide  for 
the  erection  of  a  prison,  in  the  strict  sense,  with  a  view  to  reliev> 
ing  the  penitentiary  and  jails  of  the  state  from  the  various  evils 
incident  to  overcrowding. 

It  is  evident  that  this  law  will  require  modification,  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other,  by  the  present  assembly. 

The  trustees  of  the  reform  school  located  the  institution  at  Pon- 
tiac,  in  Livingston  county,  in  consideration  of  the  following  sub- 
scription : 
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LmngBton  county  bonds 460,000 

Bonds  of  the  town  of  Pontiae 26,000 

Chicago  and  Ahon  R.  K  freights 6,009 

Lands,  ^iven  by  Jesse  W.  Fell) «...  10,000 

Total $90,000 

The  trustees  have  erected  a  main  building  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  feet  long,  fifty-nine  feet  in  width  in  the  wing,  and 
sixty-seven  feet  in  the  centre,  with  a  rear  bnilding  for  engine  and 
boiler  rooms,  laundry,  etc.    They  have  expended : 

For  real  estate $32,246  76 . 

For  building 69,152  67 

For  improvementd 1,032  02 

For  trustees,  and  other  expenses 6,661  28 

Due  on  contracts  not  completed 30,321  32 

Total $188,417  0* 

They  have  employed  as  superintendent,  Mr.  George  W.  Per-' 
kins,  late  warden  of  the  Illinois  penitentiary,  and  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  reform  school  at  Chicago,  in  which  position  he 
attracted  the  notice,  and  elicited  the  warmest  commendations  of 
the  friends  of  prison  reform  throughout  the  country. 

IX.— SOUTHERN  NORMAL  UNXVERSITY. 

The  act  creating  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  was 
approved  March  9th,  1869. 

Five  trustees  were  appointed  under  this  act,  three  of  them  for 
four  years,  and  two  of  them  tor  two  years,  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  selection  of  a  site,  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  the  or-' 
ganization  and  management  of  the  institution.  They  were  di- 
rected to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  location,  and  to  select  from 
among  the  places  competing  therefor,  the  one  which  should,  all 
things  considered,  offer  the  most  advantageous  conditions,  provi- 
ded that  the  site  should  be  south  of  the  line  of  the  Alton  and  Terre 
Haute  raiiroad.  To  enable  them  to  erect  the  building  and  make 
the  improvements  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  pupils^  and  to 
supply  the  necessary  furniture  for  the  same,  the  sum  of  aeventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated. 
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ttw  ftointe  Qompet\uf(  tor  the  location  wwe  found  to  be  AnIM^ 
Okrliste*  Carboodale,  Centralia,  DuQaoin,  Ipviogton,  Jonesboro^ 
Olney,  Pana,  South  Pa88>  Tatnaroa  and  Yandalia :  twelve  in  all. 
Each  was  examined^  and  Oarbondale,  in  Jaekson  county,  finally 
selected. 

The  designs  and  specifications  adopted  for  the  building  wero 
furnisbed  by  a  St.  Louis  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Palmer,  of  the  board  of  trustees,  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  construction. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  of  Oarboudale,  a  very  reliable  citizen,  en- 
tered into  contract  with  the  board  to  erect  the  building  according 
to  plans  and  specifications  for  8ixty->five  thousand  of  the  seventy- 
£ve  thousand  dxyiiars  appropriated  by  the  state,  and  all  the  other 
assets,  in  the  shape  of  donations  and  subscriptions.  These  assets 
Were  nominally : 

Bonds  of  Ifao  city  pf  Oarbondale $100,000 

Jacksoa  county  bonds  (promised) - 50,000 

Illinois  Centra]  railroad  freights 85,000 

Lands,  valued  at 53,500 

Stone  for  foundation 500 

Total  •.. $829,000 

Their  actual  value  was  mucii  less.  The  city  bonds  are  probably 
worth  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  population  of  Carbon- 
dale  being  only  twenty  five  hundred,  so  that  the  subscription 
amounted  to  forty  dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
^•ce.  The  amount  likely  to  be  realized  from  the  Illinois  Oentral 
ndlroad  ireights,  is  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  Jackson 
county  sabacription  proved  to  be  blank  paper.  It  appears  that 
the  county  court  never  issued  any  order  for  the  election  at  which 
the  subscription  was  voted ;  that  the  election  would,  in  any  case, 
have  needed  to  be  legalized  by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly ;  that  the  new  constitution,  since  adopted,  renders 
•och  action  impossible ;  and  that  the  new  county  court,  elected  af- 
ter the  subscription,  refused  to  issue  the  promised  bonds.  Mr. 
Campbell's  valuation  of  the  total  assets  is  $110,000. 

The  eKperienoe  of  this  inetitutioa  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  inviting  competition  for  location.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  statement  just  made,  it  should  be  added,  that  al- 
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though  the  reaton  giTen  is  the  law  for  rieq/BiriAg  the  aite  tp  be 
Booth  of  the  AHon  and  Terre  UaiUe  railroad  ia,  ^^a  view  of  e^ 
taining  a  good  supply  of  water,"  the  actual  aupply  is  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  at  JaekBooTil^  already  oooiieeuted  oppo  in  this  fp- 
port  The  wella  in  Ihe  town  do  iK)t  A^rnUh  a  Bu£SaiaaJb  supply  for 
the  use  of  priFate  famiUee.  A  well  wa3  dag,  twenty-six  feejt  dpep, 
ten  jfeet  throegh  the  solid  rock,  to  furnish  water  ior  faaildiog  pnf : 
poses,  and  in  the  dry  season  it  does  not  afford  drinkipg  waiter  f^r 
the  workmeflu  At  other  times  t}iere  are  fpfir  or  fiwe  feet  of  wAter 
in  it.  Bnt  for  making  nu)rtar,  etc.,  a  supply  was  obtained  I^ 
damming  a  ravine  upon  the  ground^. 

The  reason  for  making  the  oontraet  with  Mr.  Gampbell,  wa^, 
that  there  were  defects  in  the  titfe  to  the  lands  donated  by  the  city, 
which  the  board  could  not  correct  without  difficulty*  Mr.  Oapjp- 
bell  assumed  the  trouble  and  riojc  ot  securing  quit  clain^  dee^s 
from  all  who  might  assert  a  claiai»  and  relieved  the  board  froi^ 
all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

The  site  of  the  new  university  contains  twenty  acres,  end  is  oiyB 
half  mile  south  of  the  public  square.  Where  the  building  stand^, 
it  is  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  railway.  The  edifice, 
which  faces  the  road,  is  two  hundred  and  nine  feet  in  length,  sub- 
stantially and  well  built,  so  far  as  it  has  been  completed,  and  taste- 
ful in  design  and  appearance.*  The  contract  requires  its  comple- 
tion by  September  1st,  1871 ;  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  bans 
it  ready  for  use  by  that  time.  Severail  dianges  froui  the  pla&s<and 
specifications  have  been  found  neoeseary,  some  o(  which  have  been 
made  at  the  contractor 'a  expense,  otheva,  amounting  to  $38^06,  at 
the  expenee  of  the  state.  Other  ehanges,  yet  to  be  made,  will  ouit 
it  is  estimated,  $22,000.  The  total  cost  of  building  to  4ihe  stale 
under  the  eontract,  tberefope,  will  he : 

Assets  in  Mr.  OampbdH's  poiseeaioa $110,000  QP 

Appropriation  by  state,  16«9 ti6,000  00 

Expended  by  trustees  on  building  aceountf 6,d78  40 

Ohanges  made  in  plan 46fi&ti  90 

Total $226,786  40 

*  A  detailed  description  of  it,  accompanied  by  diagrams,  may  be  found  in  tlie  eighth 
biennial  report  of  the  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  made  to  the  present  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

t  See  note  at  foot  of  page  76. 
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The  actual  ooet  will  exceed  tbia  sum  by  fifty  thouiand  dollc 
at  leaet^  being  llie  amonnt  of  the  Jackson  connty  snbecriptioD,  if 
not  more.  Mr.  Oampbell'a  private  books  will  show  how  mocli. 
He  alleges  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  complete  hia  con- 
tract without  this  money,  and  that  be  will  be  compelled,  atlber  ex- 
'  hansting  his  own  means,  to  throw  it  up,  or  come  npon  hia  bond- 
'  holders.  The  amoant  of  his  bond  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoa- 
aand  dollars. 

It  will  be  for  the  General  Assembly  to  decide  what  action  to 
take,  nnder  these  nnfortanate  circnmstances.  Jackson  connty,  hy 
Tirtne  of  a  promise,  which  it  cannot  fnlfill,  has  secnred  the  locatioti, 
against  all  competitors.  Mr.  Oampbell,  the  contractor,  has  no 
legal  recourse  in  case  the  state  shall  hold  him  to  the  letter  of  his 
bond.  The  state  will  own  a  building,  when  completed,  fully,  worth 
Its  actual  cost.  The  question  is  one  of  equity,  whether  it  is  jast, 
to  require  him  to  pay  from  hia  own  pocket  fifty  thousand  dollars 
of  that  cost  or  not  The  decision  of  this  question  will  require  a 
more  minute  examination  than  the  board  of  public  charities  has 
yet  been  able  to  give  it 

X— SOUTHERN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  act  creating  ^®  Southern  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  waa  ap- 
proved April  16tb,  1869. 

The  object  of  this  act  ia  to  establish  an  '^  asylum  "  for  the  caa- 
tody  of  incurables,  as  distiDguiahed  from  a  ''  hospital "  for  cure. 
It  might  be  easily  and  abundantly  proved,  that  this  design  is  both 
impracticable  and  undesirable,  and  that  the  law  in  this  particular    ' 
needs  amending. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  the  desiflfu  of  the  act,  the  lieutenant 
governor  and  four  citizens,  selected  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  are  appointed  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, charged  with  the  duty  of  aelecting  a  site  and  erectinfir 
the  neeeseary  buildings,  upon  the  most  approved  plan,  of  snflScient 

ItetDB,  (not  paid  to  Mr.  Campbell.) 

Architect $2,000  00 

Bite 1,500  00 

Drainage  and  pipe 868  40 

Fumaoee  and  ventilating  pipe. 1 ,  100  00 

Advertising  for  bids  for  site 316  00 

$6,278  40 
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capftdtj  to  acoommodftte  at  iMst  three  hundred  inmateB.  Until 
the  completion  of  the  bnildiogB  and  the  opening  of  the  aaylnm, 
they  are  allowed  the  same  compeneation  as  the  commiseionera 
engaged  in  erecting  the  new  state  house,  namely :  *'five  dollars 
per  day  for  time  of  actual  serTice." 

The  site  selected  is  Anna,  in  Union  county.  More  beautifolly 
wooded  and  diversified  grounds  than  the  commissioners  have 
secnred,  cannot  be  found  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  nor  better  natural 
facilities  for  drainage.  The  supply  of  water,  from  a  large  spring 
upon  the  premises,  is  said  to  be  sufficient,  but  the  history  of  other 
institntions  tends  to  weaken  confidence  in  the  statement,  until  its 
truth  is  established  by  experience.  The  plans  adopted  are  yery 
beautiful.  They  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  St. 
Louis,  the  architect  of  the  Southern  Normal  University.  The 
commissioners  of  public  charities  at  one  time  hoped,  that  in  this 
asylam,  some  modifications  of  the  existing  system  of  oaring  for  the 
insane  would  be  introduced,  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
osoference,  whose  proceedings  are  reported  on  page  82  of  this 
report  The  hope  is  disappointed.  The  plan  adopted  is  that  of 
a  centre  building  and  two  wings,  for  five  hundred  patients,  who 
will  be  confined  as  usuaU  in  wards,  with  barred  windows  and 
locked  doors.  Very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
bnilding,  in  consequence  of  various  delays  attending  the  selection 
of  a  site,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate.  All  that  has  been 
done  thus  far,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  one  wing,  and  make  the 
excavation  for  what  it  is  said  will  be  the  finest  sewer  in  the  state. 
The  contract  made  by  the  commissioners,  however,  secures  the 
completion  of  the  wing  commenced,  by  December,  1871. 

The  donation  made  by  the  citizens  of  Union  county,  to  secure 
the  location,  was  forty  dollars  of  the  price  of  each  acre  thus  far 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  asylum.  The  amount  thus  realized 
was  $11,606  80.  Oovemor  Dougherty  also  contributed  stone  for 
the  foundation,  valued  at  fire  hundred  dollars. 

XL-NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  HOSPITAL  AND  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  act  creating  the  ^Northern  Illinois  Hospital  and  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  was  approved  April  16th,  1869. 

The  act  provides  for  the  appointment,  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  of  nine  commissioners,  no 
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two  of  whom  shall  reeide  in  ikte  sftoie  oonnty,  to  selMt  a  eite ;  tv^ 
fihall  receive  two  dollars  per  day,  each,  for  every  day  spent  ii 
loeatinii^said  institution,  and  their  actual  necessary  expenses  darioi 
the  time  employed  in  said  service.  After  the  location,  thi 
erection  of  buildings  and  government  and  management  of  tin 
institntion  ane  intrneted  to  three  tmstises.  appointed  in  a  aimila 
manner,  who  receive  twodollaro  per  diem  whileaotoally  engaged  ii 
the  diflcfaai^  of  their  official  duties,  and  their  necessary  traveling 
expenses  in  going  io  mkI  returning  firom  the  meetings  of  tltt 
board. 

The  law  requiree  the  trustees  to  make  inrovision  for  the  aoeoin- 
medation  of  thfee  hundred  patients,  npon  the  existing  plan,  or  il 
they  prefer  it,  upon  the  '^cottage  system."  It  appropriated  fot 
this  porpose,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twent^-^ve  thoaaan4 
dollars. 

The  site  eelected  is  £3gin,  Kane  county,  upon  the  hanks  of  Um 
Fox  river. 

The  donation  received  from  the  dtiaens  of  Elgin,  waa  as 
IsUows: 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for  aite,  valued  at $16,000 

Spring,  valued  at 2,500 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad  freights 8,000 

Total $21,500 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings,  aoeording  to  plana 

and  specifications,  embracing  a  central  edifice  and  two  wings,  is  a 

little  over  $500,000. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  commissioners  design,  at  leasts 

a  partial  combination  of  the  cottage  with  the  congregate  systems. 

301.— ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS'  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  at  Fulton,  in  Whiteside  county,  is  not  owned 
by  the  state  of  Illinois,  but  has  been  aided,  in  years  past,  by 
grants  of  money  from  the  public  treaaory.  The  act  <rf  Febroarj 
27tb,  1867,  appropriated  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thou- 
sand  dollars,  annually,  for  two  years,  to  be  applied  solely  to  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  regu- 
larly discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
support  and  education  of  indigent  orphans  or  half  orphans  of  de» 
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eeased  doldiers  and  Bailors  ia  said  tervioe,  above  the  ageof  twdve 
years,  at  the  rate  of  one  bnndred  dollars  per  amsom  for  eadi  stu- 
dent. It  prescnbes  also  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  college,  as 
a  pupil  of  the  state,  and  the  method  of  auditing  and  paying  the 
state  accounts.  The  act  of  March  10th,  1869,  appropriated  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars,  applicable  to  the.  same  ob- 
ject, at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum 
for  each  student  The  amounts  paid  from  the  treasury^  under 
these  acts,  have  been : 

In  1867  $9,453  26 

In  1868 15,478  45 

In  1869 20,036  82 

In  1870 ^ 14,164  46 

Total $62,117  97 

The  board  of  charities  never  paid  a  visit  to  this  institution  in  a 
body.  Several  of  the  members  went,  at  different  times,  singly 
or  together.  The  impression  made  upon  their  minds  was,  thai 
the  principal,  Ool.  Leander  A.  Potier,  formerly  a  professor  in  the 
If ormal  University,  is  a  very  faithfal  and  competent  officer ;  that 
the  teaching  and  discipline  in  the  college,  are  better  than  usual  in 
Bchools  of  its  class  and  grade ;  that  the  financial  management  is 
thorough  and  economical ;  but  that  the  instruction  given  is  very 
elementary,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  above  what  could  be 
obtalz»ed  in  a  good  district  school. 

The  receipts  from  other  sources  have  been  comparatively  smalL 
The  appropriation  by  the  state  has  not  covered  the  actual  cost  of 
board  and  tuition  of  state  pupils,  as  the  following  statement 
ahow^s. 

Tbe  whole  number  of  counties  represented  in  the  Soldiers'  Ool- 
lege.  daring  the  past  two  years,  has  been  eighty  ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  students,  three  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  the  whole  jiumber 
of  weeks'  attendance,  twelve  thonsand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  and  the  average  attendance,  for  each  student,  one  year  of 
forty  weeks.  The  total  expenditures  have  been  $50,765  25 ;  aver- 
age weekly  expenditure  per  capita^  four  dollars  and  five  cents  ; 
cost  of  a  year's  board  and  tuition,  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  dol- 
lars ;  amoant  appropriated  by  the  state,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  doitafs. 
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It  u  quettioiiabto  whether  the  twentj-eeoond  aeedon  of  mrtide 
fourth,  of  the  new  ooiutitatioii,  will  admit  of  farther  appropii*- 
tiooft  to  thie  college. 


XELL-^mCAGO  ETS  AN]^  EAB  IXFIBICART. 

A  hiBtorical  sketch  of  this  useful  iustitntion,  of  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohieago  are  justly  proud,  will  appear  in  another  part 
of  this  report,  among  tbe  private  charities  of  Cook  county.  There 
is  no  institution  in  the  state  which  more  manifestly  fulfills  the  end 
of  its  existence,  or  which  accomplishes  greater  good,  at  lees  cost, 
than  this.  Its  management  is  thoroughly  conscientious  and  paint- 
taking*  It  has  received,  in  all,  from  the  state  $20,000,  whidi  has 
been  money  well  bestowed.  Tbe  section  of  the  new  constitutioD, 
already  reierred  to,  will  prevent  it  from  receiving  farther  appro- 
priationr.,  if  it  remains  a  private  corporation.  The  trustees  par- 
pose  introducing  a  bill  conveying  all  the  property  of  the  infirmary 
to  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  making  it  purely  a  state  inatitntlcMu 
Buch  a  bill  will  have  the  cordial  support  of  this  board. 

PRIVATE  ASYLUM  AT  BATAVIA. 

Under  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  establishing  the  board  of  pub- 
lic charities,  the  commiBsioners  have  visited  a  private  insane 
asylum,  at  Batavia,  in  Kane  county,  owned  and  superintended  by 
T)r.  B.  J.  Patterson,  late  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  insane  asy- 
lum. They  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  general  air  of  quiet 
and  comfort  in  this  institution,  which  is  exclusively  for  female 
patients,  and  of  limited  capacity.  They  recommend  it  to  public 
confidence  and  patronage. 

Although  there  are  objections  to  private  institutions,  on  the 
score  of  their  being  more  liable  to  be  perverted  to  wrongful  uses, 
and  less  susceptible  of  a  proper  classification  of  inmates,  there  are 
also  arguments  upon  the  other  side,  which  may  be  briefiy  stated. 

The  cost  of  their  erection  and  furnishing  is  not  a  charge  upon 
the  public  treasury,  and  does  not  add  to  the  burden  of  taxation. 

They  admit  of  a  higher  grade  of  social  surroundings,  than  the 
state  is  able  or  willing  to  provide  in  a  public  institution.     Such 
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snironndiDiB^  are  indiBpeneable  to  the  comfort  of  eertain  patients, 
whose  friends  ced  afford  to  pay  their  cost 

By  their  inaitiplicatioii,  they  bring  the  asylum  nearer  to  the  pa- 
tient. They  secure  a  greater  degree  of  personal  attention  to  indi- 
vidual inmates. 

Tbey  allow  the  superintendent  more  leisure  for  the  study  of 
current  medical  literature. 

They  increase  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  superintendent 
to  the  friends  of  bis  patients. 

Tbey  are  more  likely,  for  various  reasons,  to  result  in  a  real 
advance  in  tbis  branch  of  the  science  of  medicine. 

Tbey  relieve  the  state  of  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  expense 
incident  to  the  care  of  the  insane. 

If  thoroughly  and  frequently  inspected  by  officers  of  the  state, 
as  the  public  institutions  are,  there  does  not  seeon  to  be  mash  liar 
bility  to  abuse  in  consequeooe  of  their  comparative  privacy ;  espe- 
daily  under  the  operation  of  the  personal  liberty  bill. 

In  these  reasons,  the  commissioners  approve  of  Dr.  Patterson's 
enterprise,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  other  similar  institutions 
spring  tip,  as  iar  as  there  may  be  any  demand  for  them. 
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baut  fifth. 

THE  CONFERENCE  OP  INSANITY. 

The  legislature  of  Illinois,  at  its  last  session,  as  is  well  knowo^ 
made  two  appropriations,  of  $125,000  each,  for  the  erection  of  two 
additional  hospitals  for  the  insane,  one  of  which  was  to  be  located 
in  the  northern,  and  the  other  in  the  southern,  portions  of  tlie 
state.  Elgin  has  since  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  former,  and 
Anna  as  the  site  of  the  latter  asylum. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  trustees  of  the  southern  institution,  and 
by  authority  of  the  board  of  charities,  the  secretary  of  the  board 
issued  a  call  in  October,  1869,  for  a  conference  of  the  officers  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  three  insane  asylums,  with  the  commissioa- 
ers  of  public  charity,  to  assemble,  at  the  state  library,  on  the  tenth 
of  November,  1869,  to  consider  the  respective  merits  and  demerita 
of  the  two  systems  of  organization,  known  as  the  congregate  and 
segregate  or  family  systems,  with  a  view  to  determining  which  of 
them  should  be  adopted  in  the  new  institutions. 

Frior  to  the  assembling  of  the  conference,  every  known  super- 
intendent of  an  insane  asylum  in  the  country  was  addressed,  by 
letter,  and  requested  to  state  his  views  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion, in  writing,  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

The  majority  promptly  and  frankly  responded.  An  examina- 
tion of  their  replies  discloses  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
experts,  where  agreement  might  have  been  expected.  A  general 
conviction  was  expressed  of  the  possibility  of  further  improve  • 
ments  in  the  treatment  of  insanity ;  and  many,  even  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  cottage  system,  in  theory,  said  that  they  hoped  it 
might  receiTC  a  full  and  fair  trial,  in  this  state.* 

*  Some  brief  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  letters  received,  will  interest  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  report : 

Dr.  D,  Tildm  Broum^  Bhomingdale,  ^,  T. — The  only  practical  exemplifications  of 
"  family  life  for  the  insane,"  which  I  have  seen,  were  in  France,  and  were,  in  my  opin- 
ion, either  advertising  cards  or  failures.  *  *  My  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the 
<<  separate  "  system  is  about  nothing ;  my  impressions  as  to  the  success  of  the  project 
ate  unfavorable ;  my  desire  is,  that  the  system  may  be  tried,  to  test  its  eflScacy. 

J>r.  Edward  JL  Chopin^  Flaibu$h^  L.  1, — ^I  have  had  experience  only  in  asylums  built 
on  the  "  oongregate  "  plan,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best :  and  I  do  not  find  anything 
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At  the  asflembliDff  of  the  conference,  (which  was  held  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  attended  by  the  majority  of  those  invited,) 
after  the  reading  of  the  correspondence  with  medical  snperinten- 

in  the  description  or  history  of  asylums  constructed  on  any  other  system,  that  inducefl 
me  to  change  my  opinion.  *  *  From  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  distinguished 
alienists,  especially  in  Europe,  who  warmly  advocate  the  family  system,  I  deem  your 
state  would  be  fully  justified  in  constructing  at  least  one  of  your  new  asylums  on  the 
proposed  model. 

Dr,  /.  W,  Banlow,  Fltutiwg^  Z.  /. — ^The  plan  proposed  for  the  new  state  asylum  in 
Illinois  is  one  which  commands  my  warm  sympathy  and  approvaL  In  the  United 
States  it  is  an  experiment,  but  in  the  private  asylums  of  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, (and  also  in  a  few  private  asylums,)  the  family  plan  has  been  most  successfully 
adopted  for  many  years  past  *  *  1.  It  renders  classification  of  patients  more  easy, 
and  more  complete.  2.  It  assists  the  superintendent  in  his  care  of  certain  special  oases. 
S.  It  makes  variety  for  the  patients  themselves.  4.  It  can  be  made  a  most  important 
means  of  discipline.  5.  It  takes  away  much  of  the  horror  of  an  asylum,  which  exists 
in  many  minds.  6.  It  afibrds  facilities  for  ventilation  and  other  hygienio  requisites. 
7.  It  adds  unspeakably  to  the  picturesque  element  in  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  large 
iostttation — architectural  variety-^pleasing  and  attractive  landscape  effects  Par  eontra^ 
1.  Inereased  expense.  2.  Increased  danger  of  escape.  In  my  judgment,  the  arguments 
in  fkvor  of  the  fiimily  system  far  outweigh  those  against  it 

Dr.  John  P.  Chmf,  Utica,  N,  Y.  —  ♦  *  Hopmg  your  state  may  not  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  making  such  an  experiment,  I  am,  etc 

Dr,  John  E.  Tyler,  SomervUley  Jfaat,^!  am  delighted  that  Illinois  is  disposed  to  step 
oat  of  the  long-followed  track — a  good  one,  certainly — to  see  if  a  better  cannot  be  made. 
*  *  Now  let  there  be  the  hospital  proper  for  the  care  of  those  acute  cases  which  re- 
quire restrunt ;  and  then  let  the  rest  be  cared  for  in  houses  of  cheaper  construction, 
more  domestic  aspect,  and  irith  less  of  the  machinery  of  restraint  Above  all,  let  there 
be  a  large  department,  where  those^who  will  be  quiet,  and  will  work  upon  the  land,  may 
reside,  by  themselves,  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  colony  of  Fitz-James,  at  Cler- 
mont, France.     *    *    A  separate  building,  for  demmUd  patients,  is  desirable. 

Dr.  Merrick  BemiM^  Warcetier,  Mast, — ^For  five  years  in  succession  I  have  pressed  upon 
our  trustees,  and  through  them  upon  the  oommonwealth,  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
segregate  system.  Within  three  months  past,  I  have  purchased  an  estate  of  about  two 
knndred  acres,  within  the  city  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  canying  out  my  plans,  and  my 
trustees  have  voted  to  petition  the  legislature  for  permission  to  execute  them  at  once. 
The  plan  is  briefly  this  :  A  central  hospital,  for  about  one-third  of  our  whole  number, 
comprising  of  course  the  violent  and  dangerous,  the  acute  cases,  and  the  very  fee- 
ble. On  the  one  hand,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  a  group  of  houses  for  the 
females  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  a  similar  group  for 
the  males.  In  connection  with  the  houses  for  males  will  be  the  stables,  and  all  farm 
buildings.  In  connection  with  the  houses  for  females  will  be  the  green  house,  grapery, 
ete.  The  bakeiy,  the  laundry,  some  work-shops,  a  bathing-house,  gymnasium  and  chapel, 
will  be  central.     I  hope  to  execute  it 

Dr.  Pt'my  SarU,  Northamplon,  Mwa. — Experiment  is  generally  the  surest  test,  wher- 
erer  experiment  can  be  made.  Hence,  as  I  am  far  from  the  positive  belief  that  the 
general  plan  of  our  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  I  should  be 
glad  U)  have  a  trial  made  of  the  plans  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
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dents,  Dr.  Andrew  MoFarland,  (at  that  time  ttill  in  eharge  of  the 
aaylam  at  Jackson rille,)  was  called  npon  by  the  president,  Mr« 
Elmer  Baldwin,  to  state  his  Tiews  with  reference  to  the  best 
method  of  caring  for  the  insane. 

Dr.  Wi  H.  Boekwell,  BraiilebTo^  VI— Uj  opinion  bu  alwajs  been  in  fiivor  of  tbe 
congregate  system  in  the  treatment  of  insane  persons. 

Dr.  /.  JV,  Sawyer^  Providenety  B,  L—l  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  instHulioD 
on  the  **iamilj'*  sjstem.  I  think,  however,  the  number  thirty  or  for^,  to  be  placed  in 
each  one  of  the  separate  houses,  is  too  large  to  secure  the  benefits  hoped  for,  and  if  tbe 
patients  are  divided  into  much  smaller  bodies,  (he  expense  will  exceed  the  meana  of  aoj' 
but  the  wealthieat  citizens. 

Dr.  Jwmm  JL  De  Wolf,  MmH/ax,  N,  A— The  proposal  to  erect  a  buildmg  upon  the 
present  plan,  and  to  suppleDieiit  this  bj  detached  oottagee  near  the  main  structure,  la  » 
■eheae  which  commends  itself  as  worthy  of  trial  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  It  baa  been 
iDund  to  work  well,  for  years  paet,  in  Devonshire,  England,  and  elsewhere.  *  *  The 
medical  superintendent  ought  to  have  a  oeparate  reeldenoe,  and  the  chapel  should  be 
entirely  detached  *  *  The  dai^er  of  escapes  can  be  guarded  againat,  and  the  very- 
means  devised  to  assinilale  hospital  resMence  to  every  day  life,  will  leseeo  the  desire  ta 
fst  away.  *  *  To  render  asylum  life  more  liim  the  outside  world,  something  else  is 
needed,  however,  besides  detached  residences:  a  greater  variety  of  amusementa,  more 
frequent  assembling  together  of  the  insane  and  the  sane»  more  extended  intercourse 
between  patients  and  their  friends,  a  system  of  recompense  for  the  patienle*  labor,  greater 
freedom  of  action  aeoorded  to  convalescents  and  to  trustwovthy  patients,  the  introduction 
^  female  influence  mto  the  management  of  the  a»en*B  wards,  and  e^Mcially  the  entire 
aboUtkm  of  mechanical  restraint.  For  a  fuU  consideration  of  the  subject  oi  hospital 
extension,  particularly  in  reforence  to  the  subject  of  your  letter*  I  cannot  do  better  than 
call  your  attention  to  Copuaiaaioner  Browne's  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper  oa 
oottage  asylums,  published  in  the  *'  Medical  Critic,*'  (Winslow'a )  for  April  and  July, 
1861,  and  to  Dr.  C.  Lockhart  Robinson's  very  excellent  remarks  in  the  '*  Journal  (tf 
Mental  Science,"  for  Januaiy  and  April.  1805,  Messre.  Westermann  k  Co.,  New  York. 

Dr.  W.  L.  /Mr,  Oolumbwt,  O.^Plaoing  the  insane  patient  in  another  family,  wHh  the 
surroundings  of  a  common  household,  has  been  tried  again  and  again,  and  has  almost 
universally  resulted  in  disappointment  and  failure  *  *  The  new  reUitwns,  tlia 
erdinsr;*  restraints  of  guarded  windows  and  closed  doors,  together  with  tlie  required 
obedience  to  wholesome  rules  and  regulations,  stimulate  to  the  exercise  of  self-control  *  * 
In  all  well  regulated  asylums,  there  exists  a  system  of  classification,  which  really  amounts 
to  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  family  or  cottage  system.  *  *  When  the  insane 
patient  baa  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  granted  entire  freedom  ffom  all  restraint,  he  is  in  % 
oondition  to  be  retunied  to  his  friends.  *  *  The  ordinary  restraii)^  of  the  wards  of 
an  asylu  i»  are  no  more  than  would  be  necessary  in  the  cottage  systeuk  *  *  Other 
objections  would  be,  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  suicides,  homicides,  elopements, 
etc.,  and  a  very  laiige  increase  of  expense.  •  •  I  feci  quite  sure  that  in  the  progreaa 
of  this  fast  age,  the  family  or  cottage  system  of  providing  for  the  insane  will  soon  be 
put  to  the  test ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  time  than  the  present,  nor  of  a  better  state 
to  make  the  trial  in,  than  yours.    I  should  be  pleased  to  aee  the  experiment  fairly  tested. 

JDfr,  &  8,  ShMiUf  DttmnUe,  J^t. — Our  successors,  fifty  years  hence,  will  probably  look 
bac](  upon  the  present  mode  of  treating  the  insane,  with  fieelings  akin  to  those  which  we 
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(n  response,  Dr.  McFarland  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time, 
distinii^aishing  sharply  the  three  leading  ideas,  which  have  suo- 
cest^ively  controlled  the  organization  of  institutions  for  their 
benefit 

1.  Insanity  was  regarded,  in  the  earliest  times,  as  demoniacal 
possession.  JEasorcism  was  the  means  chiefly  resorted  to,  for  its 
cure.  The  monasteries  thns  became  the  first  homes  of  the  insane, 
the  holy  men  who  resided  in  them  being  supposed  to  have  miracu* 
Ions  power  to  expel  evil  spirits. 

The  architectural  arrangement  of  these  religions  houses,  in  clois- 
ters or  cells,  was  a  very  convenient  one  for  the  care  of  lunatics ; 
and  when,  after  the  reformation,  they  ceased  to  be  used  as  monas- 
teries, they  often  retained  their  character  as  asylnms.  Monasteries 
converted  into  asylums  are  not  uncommon  in  Europe.  There  is 
one  at  Siegberg.  Bedlam,  the  generic  term  for  a  mac  houbC,  is 
Bimply  a  corruption  of  the  word  Bethlehem,  the  famous  Bethle- 
hem Hospital  having  onoe  been  a  monastic  retreat.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  existing  form  of  the  hospital  for 
the  insane — a  corridor  running  between  two  series  of  cells — may 
be  traced,  in  its  origin,  to  a  period  antedating  the  reformation. 
The  great  reformation  in  the  treatn:ent  of  the  insane,  inangurated 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, has  not  changed  the  form  of  their  abode. 

now  experience,  when  we  think  of  the  bars  and  chains  in  use  at  the  time  when  the 
reforms  were  inaugurated  in  England  and  France,  half  a  centuiy  ago.  That  we  should 
take  the  unfortunate  lunatic,  who  has,  in  spite  of  his  disease,  still  very  good  use  of 
many  of  the  ikcnlties  of  his  mind  and  body,  and  shut  him  up  where  he  has  hardly  any 
chance  of  presenriug  either  from  decay,  by  their  proper  exercise,  very  Justly  makes  uft 
diassdsfied  with  the  existing  system.  Your  letter,  and  the  meeting  at  Springfield  to 
which  it  refers,  are  evidences  of  this  search  for  better  things,  and  I  believe  should  be 
taken  as  an  omen  of  some  substantial  advance,  not  very  remote,  in  the  care  of  the 
insane. 

Dr.  Schults,  however,  suggests  a  number  of  objections,  the  same  as  those  already- 
slated,  to  the  cottage  plan;  and  closes  with  a  prayer  that  Superior  Wisdom  may  guide 
the  deliberations  of  the  conference. 

The  other  letters  received  are  of  equal  interest  and  value,  but  want  of  space  prevents 
further  extracts,  which  would  be  mere  re-statements,  in  other  words,  of  the  views 
embodied  in  the  extracts  made. 

*  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  earliest  picture  which  we  have  of  the  insane 
Mjlam,  by  Hogarth,  represents  the  lunatic  in  Bedlam,  chained,  upon  a  bed  of  straw. 
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2.  The  second  opinion,  which  Bocceeded  that  jnst  stated,  may 
be  characterized  as  the  exclasively  medical  opinion,  namely :  that 
the  insane  man  is  a  creature  to  be  treated  medically.  The  mo- 
nastery arrangemcDt  was  continoed,  as  a  convenience  for  brining 
patients  under  the  care  of  the  physician. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  McFarland,  of  the 
insane  in  onr  modern  hospitals,  twelve  per  cent,  would  be  the  max- 
imum number  of  those  who  require  definite  medical  treatment 
To  be  sure,  a  much  larger  number  should  receive  treatment,  in 
order  to  gratify  some  whim  of  the  patient ;  but  the  neoeesity  is 
ideal,  not  actual. 

3.  The  third  idea,  which  has  now  largely  taken  the  place  of  this 
last,  is  that  of  treatment  by  rsatraintj  which  the  speaker  regarded 
as  equally  fallacious.  Of  five  hundred  patients  in  a  large  hospi- 
tal, like  that  at  Jacksonville,  two  hundred  and  fifty  may  be  in- 
trusted with  entire  freedom  of  action,  at  the  discretion  of  the  su- 
perintendent. I  am  very  well  satisfied,  he  said,  that  two  handred 
and  fifty  would  remain  quiet,  without  lock  or  bolt.  Of  the  remain- 
ing two  hundred  and  fitly,  one-half  might  require  the  moderate 
restraint  of  a  button  or  a  small  bolt  on  the  door.  The  other  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  or  one-fourth  only  of  the  entire  number, 
would  perhaps  need  the  strong  form  of  restraint. 

Bat  for  those  who  do  not  need  it,  the  bolts  and  bars  found  in  all 
our  asylums  are  not  only  no  advantage,  they  are  positively  inju- 
rious. They  irritate  many  patients,  and  those  the  best  class  of  all, 
and  retard  their  recovery.  The  present  system  of  architectural 
con8);rnction  adapts  the  entire  institution  to  the  demands  of  its 
smallest  and  worst  class ;  while  for  the  great  majority  all  of  these 
appliances  are  utterly  unnecessary. 

Besides  irritating  the  patient,  continement  abridges  his  sources 
of  recreation.  The  visits  of  the  physician  do  not  break  up  the 
monotony  of  his  life.  Books,  pictures  and  billiard  tables,  very 
feebly  and  inadequately  supply  his  needs.  The  average  man  of 
Illinois  is  not  very  much  of  a  reader  of  books.*  His  tastes  have 
not  generally  been  wrought  up  to  a  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
paintings  and  pictures.  He  looks  upon  the  billiard  table  as  a  re- 
sDrt  of  loafers,  and  regards  the  bowling  alley  as  little  better.  He 
does  not  play  nor  dance;  but  requires  strong  action.  He  wants 
something  to  do. 
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Under  the  existing  system  of  confinement,  he  has  not  sufficient 
occupation,  nsefal  employment,  by  which  the  springs  of  life  may 
be  Btirred.* 

There  is  one  dark  ieatnre,  which  grows  oat  of  the  monotony  of 
life  within  the  modern  cells  of  the  insane,  which  cannot  be  brought 
before  the  great  public.  It  is  the  enormous  prevalence  of  those 
great  vices  which  go  with  cloister  life.  The  habit  referred  to  has 
its  origin  in  the  necessity  felt  by  every  human  being  for  a  stimu- 
lant of  some  sort  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  man  gets  his 
Btimulus  from  the  every- day  pressure  of  business,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  his  family.  Possibly  he  resorts  in  addition  to  physical  ^ 
Btimulants — ^tea,  coffee,  etc.  But  in  insane  hospitals,  stimulns, 
^which  is  indispensable,  is  lacking.  All  is  vacuity.  Man  resorts 
to  the  only  stimulant  left  him,  which  is  always  at  hand. 

The  insane  asylum,  constructed  upon  the  monastery  plan,  is  a 
costly  institution.  That  at  Jacksonville  has  five  steam  boilers, 
each  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  fonr  feet  in  diameter,  which 
are  rnn  at  a  pressure  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds  tc  the  square 
inch,  at  an  expense,  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  two  hundred  bushels 
of  coaL  A  vast  amoant  of  this  heat  goes  to  the  warming  of  un- 
occupied passages.  The  cost  of  heating,  if  the  ordinary  methods 
could  be  employed,  would  not  be  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of 

*  In  reply  to  a  question  subflequeiiUj  pot  to  Br.  McFarland,  he  added,  on  this  point: 
**  The  question  may  well  be  asked,  why  employment  cannot  be  given,  in  our  present 
institutions  ?  The  reason  is  this.  The  patients  are  under  the  charge  of  men  who  are 
fotrget.  They  are  not  taught  to  consider  that  they  have  anything  else  to  do.  Now  I 
want  a  certain  number  of  those  who  are  able-bodied  to  go  to  work.  Well :  eaish  one  of 
tliem  is  under  the  care  of  his  attendants.  A  laborer  oomes  in  from  the  fimn.  He  is  a 
mere  laborer.  He  has  no  high  intelligence.  He  takes  a  dozen  men  out  with  him.  They 
most  direst  themselves  of  their  polished  slippers,  go  down  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs 
and  put  on  boots,  and  go  out.  That  does  not  look  to  be  a  very  difficult  process,  but  in 
the  execution  it  is  not  so  easy .  These  patients  have  been  under  the  high  pressure  sys- 
tem of  steam-heating.  Possibly  it  is  a  rainy  day.  Work  is  interrupted.  All  of  them 
wlio  are  debilitated,  must  be  brought  back  into  the  institution.  The  difficulty  is  a  real 
one.  The  descent  of  so  many  flights  of  stairs  is  a  transition  not  so  easily  effected  as  it 
would  seem  to  be.  Practically,  it  is  so  difficult,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us 
ntilixe  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  our  available  labor. 

In  an  insane  asylum,  organized  upon  an  industrial  basis,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
attendants  would  not  be  simply  nurses.  They  would  be  taught  to  consider  themselves 
employed  not  merely  to  aid  the  patients  to  rise  and  dress,  and  so  forth,  but  to  labor  with 
tbem,  side  by  side,  in  the  fields  and  in  the  shops.'* 
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what  it  DOW  is ;  while  heating  by  eteftm  is  ener^atiog,  and  to  a 
large  number  of  patients  positively  injurious.  To  run  a  fan,  for 
arciticial  ventilation,  takes  all  the  power  of  one  boiler.  In  the  en- 
forcing of  sewerage,  vast  quantities  of  water  are  consumed.  Four- 
fifths  of  all  the  water  used  is  used  ior  flooding  the  water  closets. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  water  closets  knowA  that  the 
plumbing  and  copper  work  attendant  upon  them,  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  vexatious  thing  in  the  world.* 

Still  another  evil  of  asylum  life  is  the  absence  of  association, 
under  proper  auspices  and  restrictions,  of  the  sexes.  A  principal 
craving  of  human  nature  is  the  desire  far  the  company  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  It  is  everywhere  a  healthful  impulse.  In  visiting 
insane  hospitals  in  Europe,  the  most  deplorable  are  the  monaste- 
ries, where  only  men  are  found — slovenly,  looking  as  though  aban- 
doned by  God  and  men.  The  insane  man  needs  to  see  the  ordinary 
domestic  occupations  of  life  going  on  around  him.  He  needs  the 
sight  of  the  woman  of  the  house  sweeping,  dusting,  sewing,  and  at 
work  in  the  kitchen.  A  patient  sometimes  goes  from  the  asylum 
back  to  the  county  almshouse,  and  then  returns  to  the  asylum.  If 
asked '' how  did  you  get  along!"  he  replies,  ^^ well,  doctor,  you 
have  things  very  nice,  but  I  must  say  I  liked  the  poorhonse.  I 
remember  Miss  Ohase — she  was  very  kind !"  The  eulogium 
always  is  bestowed  upon  the  woman  I  which  merely  proves  that 
while  he  has  been  away,  he  has  been  cheered  by  a  homely  aspect 
of  affairs  which  the  asylum  does  not  present  There  is  a  woman 
in  Quincy,  who  goes  and  comes  to  and  from  the  asylum  at  Jackson- 
Tiile  about  once  in  every  six  months.  When  she  comes^  she  says, 
^'  Doctor,  I've  become  so  hoapitaliaed^^ -^there  is  a  great  deal  of 
meaning  in  that  word — '^  that  I  can't  stay  at  home."  Her  whole 
nature,  by  hospital  life,  has  been  changed.  She  cannot  shake  off 
the  association.  The  words  come  out  with  emhpasia :  '*  I  oan^t 
Uve^  at  home.^^  Of  course,  this  is  unfortunate,  and  such  cases  are 
rare.  But  we  need  more  of  the  element  of  home  lite  introduced 
into  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Dr.  McFarland  continued :  I  would  not  abolish  the  old  form 
of  the  institution,  in  Illinois.    If  I  advocate  the  introduction  of  a 

*  "I  have  neref  thought  it  at  all  singular,"  said  the  speaker,  '*that  the  only  mechanic 
with  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  found  fault,  was  a  coppersmith ;  my  experience  has  been 
such,  that  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  with  him,  'Alexander  the  coppersmith  has  done  me 
much  harm.' " 
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new  gyeteia,  it  is  because  I  hail  the  fact  that  the  two  systems  may 
exist  side  by  side. 

My  conception  of  the  trne  onzranization  of  an  asylnm  would  be 
this :  I  would  have  the  central  hospital  in  the  foreground.  At  a 
Uttle  distance,  I  would  have  a  group — not  of  cottages ;  they  shonld 
be  houses,  of  two  stories  in  height|  each  to  accommodate  its  forty 
inmates. 

Here  is  a  house,  (briefly  to  outline  the  scheme,)  occupied  by  Mr. 
A.,  his  wife,  a  female  servant,  and  two  male  servants.  Forty 
male  patients  occupy  the  establishment. 

Now  I  would  have  the  two  male  servants  to  be  not  attendants, 
simply,  but  fellow-laborers  with  the  patients. 

The  foundation  of  the  entire  organization  shonld  be  industrial.* 
The  dcimestic  work  of  the  house  should  be  performed  by  females, 
while  the  male  patients  should  be  taken  out  by  their  male  atten- 
dants to  engage  in  out  door  avocations. 

For  these,  I  wonld  have  indnstrial  occupation.  I  would  have 
them  carry  on  those  forms  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor 
which  are  practical,  and  to  the  taste  of  our  people. 

I  would,  for  instance,  perhaps  raise  small  froits  and  vegetables 
for  the  market  I  wonld  manufacture  brooms,  hnsk  mattrasses, 
and  BO  forth.  I  wonld  raise  garden  seeds,  and  medical  and  cnli- 
nary  hert^. 

Lq  this  way,  I  would  have  the  available  labor  of  the  institntion 
so  administered,  as  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  institntion. 

As  to  the  expense,  first,  of  building :  it  has  been  calculated,  that 
the  cost  of  accommodation  in  buildings  on  the  present  plan,  is  iif« 
tseo  hundred  dollars  for  each  patient.  Any  one  may  see,  by  a 
little  figuring,  how  much  more  economical,  houses  more  nearly 
resembling  ordinary  dwellings  would  be.  ^ 

Kext,  all  hospital  records  go  to  show  that  one-fonrth  part  of  all 
the  expense  of  running  an  insane  asylum  is  the  expense  of  salaried 
and  labor*  Now,  I  have  supposed  one  of  these  cottages.  I  would 
give  Mr.  A.  and  his  wife  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  table,  houses- 
rent  and  fuel.  I  wonld  give  a  female  servant  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  yealr.  I  would  give  six  hundred  dollars  more  to  the 
two  laborers.  There  we  have  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as 
the  labor  account,  for  the  support  of  forty  patients.     Multiply  that 

*An  insane  asjlam  should  be  on  an  industrial  basis,  from  the  bottom. 
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by  four,  and  we  have  Ave  tbonsand  dollars  as  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing that  honse,  which  I  claim  to  be  maximum.  This  is  an  ez« 
pense  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-iive  dollars  a  year,  to  maintain 
each  patient,  under  this  system,  which  certainly  is  a  small  sam. 

TTnder  this  system,  the  facility  of  extension  would  be  very  great 
In  case  of  a  sudden  access  of  patients,  an  additional  building  CDuld 
be  erected,  upon  the  farm,  at  slight  expense. 

Classification  could  be  more  complete.  The  insane  convicts  of 
the  penitentiary  are  at  present  sent  to  the  asylum,  and  mingle  with 
the  rest.  Their  association  with  the  innocent  insane  is  to  them  a 
reproach.  Under  the  improved  system,  we  erect  a  strong  build- 
ing for  the  convict  class  of  lunatics  and  send  all  such  to  it. 

The  experiment  is  certain  to  be  tried.  Orant  that  it  is  an  ex- 
periment. It  will  cast  nothing,  to  try  it.  But  it  is  only  by  states 
that  this  improvement  can  be  effected.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
superintendents.  The  idea  that  we  can  take  an  old  institution, 
and  engrafc  the  new  system  upon  it  is  a  fallacy.  The  institution 
must  be  built  up  from  the  start  as  an  itidustrial  organization — not 
a  place  in  which  to  give  medicine,  but  a  community,  founded  upon 
principles  which  are  peculiar  to  it  and  unique. 

The  question  will  of  course  be  asked,  whether  the  supervision 
of  the  institution  proposed  will  be  as  etBoieut,  whether  the  hamau- 
itarian  ends  sought  will  be  as  well  secured  under  the  new  system 
as  under  the  old  ) 

Now,  here  is  my  view,  (I  object  to  the  term  "  cettage ;"  I  would 
rather  that  some  other  term  should  be  used.)  Here  is  a  house, 
with  forty  inmates.  They  are  under  the  charge  of  a  responsible 
man,  who  may  be  termed  a  warden.  He  is  assisted  by  his  wife. 
He  has  Subordinate  to  him,  as  warden,  twi>  male  servants.  Now, 
how  is  this  warden  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  kind  treatment 
of  his  charge?  I  should  certainly  know,  from  the  reports  anro  to 
reach  me,  trom  the  members  of  his  fEtmily,  how  he  treats  them. 
In  that  case,  the  institution  will  be  like  a  regiment  marching  by 
companies,  each  under  command  of  its  own  competent  officer; 
while  at  present,  it  is  like  the  same  regiment  marching  in  platoons, 
with  no  subordinate  otlicer  in  command.  Subdivide,  and  we  shall 
rather  protect  than  weaken  the  close  supervision  which  a  good 
humanitarian  purpose  dictates.  Another  point :  I  do  not  hold  out 
the  idea  that  this  residence  shall  be  permanent.    At  stated  periods, 
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I  should  ~to  dig  down  for  an  expression — ^<  cnt  and  ebnffle,  and 
have  a  new  deal."  I  shonld  certainly  know,  if  I  had  a  dozen 
wardens  under  me,  who  is  the  kind  man  and  who  is  not 

I  foresee  the  great  diflScolty,  which  will  meet  the  men  who  un- 
dertake this  experiment  To  innovate,  is  hard :  to  imitate,  is  easy. 
It  is  as  easy  to  imitate,  as  to  draw  the  outlines  of  a  chess  board. 
One  attendant  is  equal  to  the  oare  of  abqut  twelve  insane.  EacI^ 
patient  requires  about  eight  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air.  There 
mnst  bo  two  attendants  in  each  ward,  to  whom  are  intrusted 
twenty-tbnr  patients.  But  to  innovate  requires  earnestness  akii^ 
te  fanaticism — a  determination  that  the  innovation  shall  prove  a 
suooess.    In  no  other  way  can  it  succeed. 

If  the  improved  system  shonld  be  first  tried  and  prove  sucoes*- 
fnl  in  this  state,  it  will  be  known  throughout  the  Union  as  the 
'^  Illinois  ^  system.  Like  the  "  Pennsylvania  "  system  of  prison 
discipline,  the  phrase  ^  Illinois  system  of  treatment  of  the  insane" 
would  pass  current  on  every  tongue.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  not  an 
argament  of  much  weight,  bat  it  is  worth  considering,  because 
Illinois,  from  her  position,  is  now  the  keystone  state  of  the  Union; 
I  believe  that  the  influence  of  this  discossion,  whatever  may  be 
the  immediate  result,  will  sooner  or  later  be  felt  by  the  entire 
nation.  ^ 

Colony  of  Fitz  Jahbs. — At  the  close  of  Dr.  McFarland's  re- 
marks, Mr.  Wines,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  charities,  read  a 
translation  of  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Labitte,  the  superintending  phy^ 
sician,  describing  the  colony  of  Fitz  James^  a  private  institution 
for  the  insane,  at  Olermont,  France,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Paris, 
organized  in  1847,  npon  an  indnstrial  basis,  in  which  the  liberty 
advocated  by  Dr.  McFarland  is  allowed.  Its  central  idea  is  the 
organization  of  labor,  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  service 
in  the  recovery  of  the  patients,  and  profitable  to  the  institution. 
An  agricultural  colony  has  been  established  at  a  distance  of 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  parent  asylum,  upon  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  acres,  divided  into  four  sections,  one  of  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent,  with 
the  male  boarders,  one  is  occupied  by  the  farm  hands,  an- 
other  by  the  female  boarders,  and  the  fourth  by  the  laundry 
women.  The  entire  population  of  these  four  sections  is  three 
hundred  and  six  lunatics.     The  farm  buildings  Qover  an  area 
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of  five  acres.  They  coDsist  of  a  stable  for  twenty  horses,  a  bara, 
with  a  threshing  niachine,  et(^.,  a  flouring  tnili  turned  by  a  steam 
engine,  styes  for  one  hundred  pigs,  a  cow-house  fnr  thirty  beaslB, 
an  oxstall  foi^  iat  cattle,  a  slanghterhonse,  sheepfolds  for  three 
hundred  feheep,  large  covered  wsgon-sbeds  for  vehicles  and  for 
agricultural  implements,  carpenters'  and  blacksmiths'  shops,  etc., 
etc.  Tlie  personnd  of  the  colony  eonsists  of  four  offieera  and  for- 
ty-fite  male  and  female  employees.  No  coercion  is  pra4Stioed  ;  in- 
tractable inmates  are  retorned  to  the  asylum.  Every  patient  ao* 
tidentally  taken  ill,  ot  Whose  attaeks  of  insanity  require  continn- 
ous  treatment,  is  also  immediately  sent  back  to  Olermont.  The 
medical  aim  of  the  colony  is  to  place  the  insane,  as  far  as  practi- 
eable,  in  the  ohiinary  circumstances  of  social  life.  The  average 
time  spent  ii^  labor  is  six  honrs  a  day.  The  results  have  been  very 
happy.  Attempts  to  escape  have  been  rare.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  case  of  snieide.  The  price  of  board  of  pauper  patients, 
eharged  to  the  five  dejwrtk&ents  from  which  they  are  sent,  has  never 
been  more  thati  one  franc  per  day  for  men,  and  for  women  ninetj- 
•ix  oehtimes ;  it  is  the  cheapest  institution  for  the  insane  in  France, 
the  principle  having  been  adopted  by  its  proprietors;  that  such  in- 
•titntioDS  should  be  self  sastaining.  About  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
treated  have  proved  curable.* 

The  qnefttioA  being  now  thrown  open  for  discussion,  remarks 
wiere  made  by  Dr.  Woodbnm,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  In* 
4iiaQa  asylum  fur  the  insane,  who  doubted  the  wisdom  or  success 
of  the  plan  proposed^  by  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Batavia,  formerly  an. 
perintendent  of  the  Iowa  asylum,  and  now  the  proprietor  of  a 
private  institation ;  and  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin. 

*  Dr.  John  E.  Tyier,  of  the  McLean  Mylnm  for  the  insane,  who  Tisited  Clermont 
in  1S67,  saya  of  it,  (Fifteenth  Annual  ileport,  p.  69.)  "  The  establishment  at  Cler- 
iteont,  France,  except  that  it  Is  under  prirale  management,  aeema  to  me  to  reallae 
More  MIy  than  any  other  ibe  preheat  neoeseitiea  of  vur  oonntry.  Here  ia  the  hoa- 
pital  proper  for  the  treatment  of  oorable  casea,  and  for  the  reatraint  of  the  danger- 
0U8.  At  a  short  distance  is  *  the  colony,'  with  its  buildings  differing  little  from 
large  boarding-bouses,  where  people  live  without  restraint,  and  labor  when  they  are 
able  and  willing.  There  is  a  constant  interchange  going  on  between  the  depari- 
-menta.  If  a  patient  becomes  restless,  or  boisterous,  or  unman^jeable  m  the  colony, 
he  IB  taken  to  the  asylum;  When  one  in  the  asylum  becomes  quiet,  and  can  be 
truaied  with  his  own  liberty,  and  is  capable  of  labor,  he  is  at  once  transferred  to  the 
colony,  and  this  is  felt  to  be  an  incentive  to  self-control,  by  the  inmates  of  the  asy- 
lum.*'   Of  Gheel,  Dr.  Tyler  speaks  unfavorably. 
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Dr.  Patterson  thought  that  ererywhere  abont  an  insane  asylnm, 
such  ae  we  have  in  this  conn  try,  should  be  inscribed,  *^  occupation/ 
occupation  P^  The  Gheelois  system,  so  called  from  Gheel  and  its 
colony,  he  disapproved.  He  favored  the  combination  of  the  cot- 
tage plan  with  the  hospital  proper ;  the  hospital  as  an  institution 
for  the  cure  of  recent  eases  —the  cottage  system  en^i^raf ted  upon  it 
for  the  chronic  cases,  from  whom  most  of  the  productive  labor  is 
to  be  expected.  The  hospital  system  ezolasively  be  regarded  as 
unnecessarily  expensive.  The  central  building  at  Jacksonville 
cost  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  doliara,  whereas  the  su- 
perintendent might  have  had  a  separate  edifice  for  his  residence^  at 
a  cost  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars.  Our  structures  cost^ 
upon  an  average,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  every  patient.  De^ 
tacbed  buildings  for  forty  patients  mig'ht  certainly  be  erected  for 
less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  for  five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  patiev«t,  which  would  be  one-third  of  the  present  cost.  With 
regard  to  the  expense  of  managins:  and  supporting  the  inmates  of 
separate  houses,  he  donbted  whether  it  wonld  be  much  lees  or 
mudi  greater,  than  upon  the  present  plan.  He  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  insane  enjoy  a  larger  measure  of  personal  liberty.  In  the 
detached  structures,  he  thought  be  saw  means  for  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  classes,  whereas  classification  in  the  existing  asy- 
lum is  necessarily  more  limited.  He  believed  this  system  would 
secure  a  larger  amount  of  productive  labor,  and  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  the  patients ;  that  escapes  might  be  more  frequent,  but 
saiddes  probably  would  not  be,  the  improved  system  counteract- 
ing the  impulse,  to  some  extent. 
Other  gentlemen  followed. 

Mr.  Baldwin  thought  the  unnecessary  abridgment  of  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  insane  an  act  of  great  cruelty.  He  regarded 
the  want  of  employment  of  the  able-bodied  as  a  wrong  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  state.  He  looked  upon  the  successful  re- 
moval of  ofifal  as  almost  impossible,  in  a  large  institution.  He  be- 
lieved that  personal  supervision  of  the  patients  wonld  be  better 
secured  by  their  division  into  families. 

Dr.  Everett  felt  especial  interest  in  the  class  of  epileptics,  for 
whose  care,  under  the  present  system,  there  is  no  provision.    He 
had  known  several  very  sad  cases.    One  was  kept  chained.    An- 
other nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  burning  house. 
Mr.  Robinson  had  found,  in  visiting  the  alms  houses,  a  large 
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majority  of  ioBane  and  idiotic  paoperB)  who  were  generally  kindly 
bat  not  intelligently  cared  for.  He  had  seen  them  sleeping  on 
straw.  He  had  fonnd  one  who  had  been  confined  in  a  cell  seven 
feet  by  nine,  for  eight  years. 

Judge  Ohnrch  had  seen  three  or  fonr  lonatics,  in  one  ooonty, 
penned  np  in  cells  or  cages,  resembling  the  cages  in  caraTaoB,  in 
which  wild  beasts  are  carried  about  the  country.  They  were  fed 
through  4  small  apertnre  near  the  top.  To  see  what  kind  of  ani- 
mals were  so  confined,  he  had  looked  in  through  one  of  these 
apertures,  and  the  stench  had  produced  nansea  so  great  as  to  cause 
vomiting.  He  hoped  the  necessities  of  the  insane  would  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  qoestion  of  the  best  method  of  relief  thorouKhly 
agitated. 

Dr.  Everett  wished  to  know  how  reliable  statistics  of  insaoity 
could  be  obtained  t 

Mr.  Wines  explained  the  method  adopted  by  the  board  of  pub- 
lic charities. 

Mr.  Scarritt  had  been  exceedingly  interested.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  medical  aspects  of  the  question,  but  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  felt  able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion.  He  hoped 
one,  at  least,  of  the  new  institutions,  would  give  Dr.  MoFarland's 
plan  a  fair  trial.  It  was  not  revolutionary.  There  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  reduction  of  expense  in  the  original  cost  of  pnh 
-vision  for  five  hundred  patients — hospital  provision  being  neces- 
sary only  for  two  hundred  of  them-^and  a  still  greater  redoctiou 
in  the  cost  of  subsequent  additions.  If  the  gentlemen  in  charge 
of  the  new  institutions,  af^er  thorough  investigation,  should  de- 
cide to  adopt  the  improved  system,  they  ought  to  push  it  through, 
with  an  energy  and  an  enthusiasm  which  should  know  no  defeat- 

Oen.  Tillson  thought  that  the  discussion  ought  to  be  published. 

Dr.  Owen  believed  the  plan  proposed  to  be  feasible  and  worthy 
of  trial. 

Dr.  Everett  thought  the  same. 

Ool.  Wiley  thought  it  doubtful  whether  the  law  would  warrant 
the  experiment,  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  A.sylum. 

Lieut  Oo?.  Dougherty  h^  been  pleased  with  the  discussion, 
but  felt  more  interest  in  the  question  of  location  than  of  con* 
straction. 

Mr.  Gillett  had  never  been  more  interested  in  any  question  not 
personally  concerning  him.    He  did  not  regard  the  question  of 
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cost  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  results.  He  hoped  the  beet 
system  would  be  adopted,  regardless  of  cost.  The  question  which 
is  the  best  system,  cannot  be  decided  without  a  trial.  The  state 
which  makes  the  trial  will  deserve  credit,  whether  the  experiment 
succeeds  or  fails. 

After  a  few  other  remarks,  Lieutenant  G-overnor  Dougherty 
offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  nuanimouslj 
adopted,  and  the  conference  adjourned,  ems  die. 

Rttolvfidy  That  in  the  Judgment  of  this  conference,  bo  fkr  as  practicable,  a  combina- 
tion, in  insane  asylums,  of  the  cottage  system  with  that  at  present  in  vogue,  is  desirable. 

Rt»oi9edy  That  there  are  weighty  reasons  for  the  belief  that  such  a  combination  is 
practicable,  and  that  it  would  increase  both  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  asylums  for 
the  insane. 

To  this  account  of  the  conference  and  its  action,  may  be  very 
properly  appended  an  extract  from  a  paper,  entitled  ^*  Provision 
for  the  Insane,"  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  of  PeekskiH,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  prepared  for 
the  secoud  general  meeting  of  the  Western  Social  Science  Abbo- 
datioD,  at  Chicago,  June  8th  and  9rh,  1870  : 

ON  PROVISION  FOE  THE  INSANE. 

BT  OHABLXS  ▲.   UDB,  M.  O. 

So  mnch  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  treatment  and  management  of  the 
insane,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  anything  new  on  the  subject  There  is  no 
problem  in  social  science,  on  which  there  prevails  greater  diversity  of  opinion,  than  on 
this.  If  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  such  differences  of  view,  we  shall  find  them  to  be 
vuious,  and  often  conflicting.  Ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  insanity  has  undoubt- 
edly mnch  to  do  with  it.  In  the  view  of  most  people,  all  the  insane  are  classed  in  one 
categoiy,  and  close  confinement  within  an  asylum  is  deemed  the  only  panacea— veiy 
little  discrimination  being  exercised.  A  lunatic,  as  a  matter  of  course,  requires  to  be 
closely  watched,  guarded  and  shut  out  of  the  sight  of  his  fellow  men,  otherwise,  no  one 
knows  what  mischief  he  may  not  do;  while  the  important  fact  is  overlooked,  that  a  vast 
minority  of  the  insane  are  quiet,  harmless  chronic  cases,  who  only  need  moderate  supers 
Tision;  with  opportunities  for  such  as  are  able  to  labor  a  few  hours  every  day  in  the  open 
air,  in  such  employments  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  by  which  their  physical 
health  is  improved,  and  their  mental  condition  benefited,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  im- 
provement But  for  the  acute,  violent  cases,  curative  kotpUaJUtxe  indispensable,  placed 
tlwtys  in  charge  of  those  who  have  made  psychology  a  special  study,  and  who,  to  their 
scientific  attainments,  add  kindness  of  heart,  philanthropy,  conscientiousness  and  bene- 
volence. 

So  practical  is  the  American  mind,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear  but  that  this 
weighty  problem,  how  sha/l  all  dasut  of  the  ineane  be  beet  nuxnagedy  bett  at  regarde  their 
oim  emi  the  fMU  eafeiy^  and  beet  a$  regardt  their  own  bodily  and  menial  welfare  f  will  yet 
be  SQccessfuUy  solved.  Thus  fkr  this  whole  class  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  aggregaU — 
tbe  time  has  folly  come,  when  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  mfivkbw/i.    In  the  Pennsyl- 
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TADia  asylum  for  the  insane  there  are  sixteen  classifications  fbr  each  sex,  and  these  are 
deemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  embrace  all  the  prominent  varieties;  they  might  be 
extended,  perhaps  to  sixty,  and  then  there  would  be  cases  left,  which  would  scarcely  fall 
into  either  division,  for  the  varieties  of  insanity  are  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of 
haman  character. 

Many  of  our  states  have  dealt  very  generously,  if  not  wisely,  by  their  insane,  assum- 
ing, theoretically  at  least,  their  guardianship  and  support,  and  ostensibly  providing 
asylums  for  all  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  reason,  on  very  liberal  terms  to  the  people. 
Thus,  the  states  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  California,  and  I  believe  Illinois  and  Indiana,  support 
these  institutions  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  all  olaflsea  of  the  people  enjoy  their 
advantages  equally,  free  of  all  expense.  This  is  noble  and  magnanimous,  as  regards 
the  inhabitants  of  these  states,  generally;  whether  it  is  discriminating  and  just  aa 
regards  the  insane  themselves,  is  quite  another  question.  A  vast  drag-net  is  supposed 
to  be  thrown  over  these  great  states,  bringing  all  lunatics,  of  every  class,  into  these 
magnificent  establishments.  TheoreiieaUy  none  are  supposed  to  escape,  but  praeiically 
the  great  nu^ority  avoid  the  meshes  of  this  benevolent  net  They  may  be  found  in 
the  poor  houses  and  Jails,  or  scantily  provided  for  by  their  friends  at  their  own  homes. 
TheortHealtyj  again,  it  is  assumed  that  each  state  is  both  able  and  willing  to  build  large 
and  expensive  asylums  for  all  its  insane,  and  multiply  them,  as  fast  as  occasion  required, 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  whole  class.  But  no  state  has  yet  done  it; 
nor  is  it  probable  ever  will  do  it.  The  whoUplan  has  been  conceived  in  ignorance  of  ths 
true  ratio  of  mcreaae  of  chronic  tunaoy^  and  in  iffnerance  of  the  renUl  m  foreign  countrim, 
espedaUy  in  Oreal  Britainj  tphere  it  hm  met  with  eignal  failure.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
glance  at  some  of  these  results.  For  the  facts  I  am  about  to  state,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
last  reports  (1869)  of  the  *'  Uommisaioners  in  Lunacy  for  England  and  Wales^  and  the 
**  General  Board  of  Oommiseioners  in  Lunacy  far  Scotland" 

England  has  now  a  population,  in  round  numbers,  of  about  twenty  millions,  of  which 
one  million  are  paupers.  In  1869,  there  was  one  lunatic  in  every  586 ;  there  is  now  one 
in  every  411  inhabitants. 

In  1848,  the  number  of  pauper  insane  had  become  so  great,  and  their  condition  so 
wretched,  that  parliament  passed  an  act  empowering  counties  and  boroughs  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  their  insane  poor,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  when  every 
county  possessed  a  fitting  asylum,  lunatics  would  no  longer  be  retained  in  workhouses, 
where  they  fared  very  much  as  they  do  in  our  poor  houses.  The  counties  and  boroughs 
accordingly  went  zealously  to  work  erecting  these  large  asylums,  costing  on  an  average* 
$1000  per  head  on  the  estimated  number  of  inmates,  joyfully  anticipating  the  day 
when  their  workhouses  would  be  emptied,  and  all  their  poor  insane  comfortably  pro- 
vided for  in  the  asylums.  For  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  heard,  now  and  then, 
congratulations  that  this  workhouse  delivery  had  been  effected  in  such  and  such  a 
coun^,  and  that  the  poor  insane  of  England  were  now  comfortably  provided  for.  This 
delusive  hope  has  vanished  on  reading  these  official  reports.  The  pauper  lunatics  of 
jQngland  have  increased  14,000  in  the  ten  years,  1860-49,  notwithstanding  asylum 
accommodation  has,  in  the  same  period,  been  enlarged  two-thirds,  and  the  lunatics 
detained  in  workhouses  were  8000  in  numlier  more  than  in  18601  so  that  although  asy- 
lum provision  advanced  70  per  cent  in  the  ten  years,  only  4.30  per  cent  more  lunatics 
obtained  the  benefit  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  erection  of  so  many  elegant  and  spacious 
county  asylums,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  insane  in  work  houses  has  reached,  at 
the  present  tisfie,  only  one  per  cent.  In  short,  the  commissioners  state  that  *the  practical 
conclusion  is,  that  the  immmse  eMMosu  made  to  asylum  aocoeMnodaHon*  during  the  laei 
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iny$anha9$bm^frumm$yS0  far  tu  thi^mr^kUemMaimemJi  o/bringhg^jfoyptr 
hmaiiet  under  proper  npervision  otui  under  theproUcHon  o/ths  lunacy  lawC^ 

I  aabmit,  then,  whether  the  present  system  of  providiiig  for  the  insane  by  erecting 
large  and  costly  asyiums  has  not  been  fairly  and  thoroughly  tried,  and  failed,  and  that^ 
t0O|  under  ciruumstanoes  and  among  a  people  very  similar  to  our  own,  so  far  aa  the 
prevalent  causes  of  mental  disease  are  concerned;  and  also,  whether  this  system  has  not 
also  £uled,  so  far  as  it  is  believed  to  control  the  growth  and  increase  of  insanity  by 
promoting  its  cure?  Statistics  abundantly  show  that  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain  there  is  a  progressively  increasing  ratio  of  lunatics  to  the  whole  population. 
Whether,  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  increased  46  per  cent  here,  as  it  has  in  England, 
I  am  unable  to  say — ^we  have  no  reliable  statistics  to  show — but  such  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  lead  me  to  believe  that  such  an  estimate  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  We 
ki*ow  that  there  is  ah  enormous  and  constantly  increasing  accumulation  of  chronic 
lunacy  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  that  in  those  states  whieh  have  erected  the  most 
and  largest  asylums,  as  New  York,  the  number  of  insane  in  the  poor  houses  has  not 
diminished,  and  is  constantly  increasing. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  aim,  at  this  time,  to  inquire  into  the  e<men  of 
insanity,  now  so  prevalent,  and  becoming  more  and  more  intensified  in  our  country, 
including,  as  they  do.  all  the  various  circumstances  which  influence  the  physical,  moral 
and  social  condition  of  our  population.  I  am  now  only  expected  to  suggest,  or  rather  to 
inquire,  hmo  are  toe  to  provide  for  all  iU  vietirM  f  how  shall  we  best  secure  their  comfbri- 
able  support  and  maintenance,  in  a  manner  most  consistent  with  the  claims  of  human- 
ity, and  the  pecuniary  resources  of  our  people? 

L  In  the  first  place,  I  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  that  **no  person  should  ever  be  confined 
in  a  lunatic  hospital,  if  he  can  have  proper  care  and  control  out  of  it'* 

IL  Insanity  is  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States,  especially  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  and  more  provision  is  imperatively  demanded  for  them  in  all  the  states. 

nL  This  may  be  publio  or  private,  accordinis  to  circumstances;  but  the  present  plan 
of  providing  for  all  our  lunatics  in  large  establishments  as  expensive  on  the  average  as 
those  already  erected,  is  unwise,  inexpedient,  and  utterly  impracticable  as  a  general 


17.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessaiy  to  find  some  other  channel  into  which  the 
chronic,  harmless,  and  incurable  cases  can  be  diverted,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  number 
of  patients  now  maintained  at  such  high  rates  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  avoid  what  is 
otherwise  sure  to  happen,  viz :  a  constantly  recurring  need  of  an  increase  of  asylum 
accommodation. 

y.  A  partial  receptacle  for  this  constant  overflow  could,  probably,  most  easily  and 
properly  be  found,  in  a  transference  of  a  large  portion  of  chronic  cases  to  private  dwell- 
ings, as  is  now  successfully  practiced  in  Scotland,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany--e8pecially  at  Oheel,  where,  for  many  centuries,  boardhig 
and  caring  for  lunatics  in  private  families,  has  been  a  regular  business. 

YL  Hospitals  for  the  insane  should  be  assigned,  chiefly,  fbr  euraUxe  purposes.  They 
an  not,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  used  as  asylums  for  a  class  not  dangerous  to  themselvea 
er  others;  or  who  have  merged  into  an  incurable  state.  Segregation,  not  aggregation 
should  be  the  rule,  whether  applied  to  the  sick  in  mind  or  body. 

VIL  fistablishments  for  the  treatment  and  enre  of  mental  diseases,  should  be  spa- 
cious, cheerful,  well-wanned,  well-lighted,  well-ventilated,  situated  in  a  healthy  locality, 
and  furnished  with  every  convenience  and  facility,  which  experience  has  demonstrated  to 
be  useful  in  the  restoration  of  mental  and  bodily  health. 

VoLl-li 
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Tin.  fidch  hOBpitalA  shonld  hvrt  a  capacity  cf  acoottnnodsting  not  exceeding  1 0< 
acute,  recent,  curable  cases;  while  there  shonld  be  accessory  to,  and  connected  wf€l 
fliem,  under  the  s&me  general  snperrision,  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  colony  iri-tl 
plain,  substantial,  inexpensiye,  but  everyway  comfortable  fkrm-buildings,  adapted  in  mM^^ 
respects  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  occupants,  and  capable  of  sccoinmo< 
dating  a  family  of  fifteen  to  twenty  occupants. 

IX  This  "oo^y,"  placed  in  different  sections  over  the  farm,  may  embrace,  in  all. 
^m  200  to  500  patients,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  provided,  as  one  acre  for  e&cl] 
patient  These  dwellings  are  to  be  distributed  so  as  not  to  congregate  any  large  numt>ec 
together;  and  each  section  should  have  its  own  superintendent  and  director,  with  suoli 
assistant  overseers  as  may  be  necessary. 

X.  The  two  departments,  the  hospital  proper,  and  the  "oo^y,"  will  be  supplementarj 
to  each  other.  When  patients  are  sufficiently  restored  in  the  hospital,  they  can  be  sent 
to  their  homes,  or,  if  paupers,  be  transferred  to  the  farm  houses ;  and  when  there  occura 
an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  or  a  return  of  the  mental  malady  supervenes,  the  patient 
should  again  be  removed  to  the  hospital  proper;  and  this  will  prove  a  constant  incentivo, 
not  only  to  self-control  and  sane  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  acute  cases,  but  also  on  tli« 
part  of  the  chronic  patients;  lest,  by  violent  outbreaks  or  insane  behavior,  they  agaiza 
lose  their  liberty,  and  be  consigned  to  the  wards  or  cells  of  the  hospital;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  insane  have,  to  a  good  degree,  the  power  of  teff-eatUrol^  if  a  sufficient 
motive  be  placed  before  them.  Mechanic  toork-^hopn^  well  supplied  with  necessary  toola, 
should  be  supplied  to  the  colony,  for  the  use  of  patients  during  such  weather  or  seasons 
as  outdoor  labor  is  inexpedient 

XL  Curatm  hcufiiaU  for  the  insane  should,  if  possible^  be  of  such  siie,  and  so 
located,  that  the  relations  between  the  patients  and  their  friends  may  be  easily  main- 
tained. 

XIL  Where  the  Insane  are  well  enough  off  at  home,  quiet,  and  no  antipathy  exists 
against  any  member  of  the  family,  instead  of  sending  them  to  an  asylum,  the  state  mi^it 
make  a  weekly  allowance^  if  the  family  be  poor,  of  two  or  more  dollars  per  week,  to  ••> 
sist  in  their  support 

XDlL  But  in  cases  where,  from  delusion,  antipathy,  or  idiosyncrasy,  a  removal  from 
home  is  rendered  expedient,  the  insane  may  perhaps  be  boarded  In  other  ikmilies,  at  th^ 
expense,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  stlLte,  where  they  may  be  encouraged  to  labor,  under 
proper  supervision. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  good  in  the  present  system  of  treating  the  insane  in  our 
hoapitals,  and  much  that  is  truly  admirable  in  their  mode  of  administration—in  these 
respects  they  will  not  suffer  when  com^jared  with  any  in  the  world — ^but  they  are  not  an 
adequate  remedy  for  the  correction  of  the  evils  of  insanity  in  general — they  cannot  cope 
with  it  in  its  extended  and  extending  magnitude. 

XrV.  A  modification  in  the  present  asylum  plan  of  building  is  greatly  needed.  A 
■ugority  of  the  insane  do  not  require  the  seclusion  or  restraints  of  a  hospital,  and  should 
be  domiciled  as  boarders  in  countiy  lluniliea.  This  would  diminish  the  cost  of  their 
support  more  than  one-lial£ 

XV.  The  celebrMed  French  alienist,  Yalret,  saytthst  *^form  in  asyiums,  fbr  the 
last  seventy  years,  has  consisted  in  a  progressive  departure  from  hospitals  and  prisona, 
tind  In  an  approach,  as  dose  as  possible,  to  ordinary  family  life.*'  {AntioL  Med,  AydM, 
Jan.,  1867.)    Dr.  ConoUy  says  that  "the  time  is  at  hand,  when  a  m^orityof  the  insane 
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win  be  oat  of  hospitals,*'  and  tbat  **iio  person  should  ever  be  eonfined  in  a  hoepitalwho 
can  have  proper  care  out  of  it" 

XVL  Dr.  Haudesly,  the  able  author  of  '^e  Phjsiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,** 
and  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Conolly,  and  the  superintendent  of  a  large  lunatic  asylum  la 
England,  remarks:  **I  cannot  but  think,  that  future  progress  in  the  improivenentof  thtt 
treatoieDt  of  the  inaaae  lies  in  the  direction  of  lessening  Ihe  aeqneskvation  and  increaaini; 
the  liberty  of  them.  Many  chronic  iQsane,  incurable  and  harmless,  will  be  allowed  to 
spend  the  remaining  days  of  their  sorrowful  pilgrimage  in  private  fi^nilies,  having  the 
comforts  of  family  life,  and  the  priceless  blessing  of  the  utmost  freedom  that  is  com- 
patible with  their  proper  eare." — (p.  4S0.)  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  'ihe  one  great  Im* 
pediment  to  this  refom,  at  preaent,  nndoabtedly  lies  i%  the  public  igporavce,  the  onref^ 
sonuig  fear,  and  the  selflish  avoidance  of  insanity.  When  knowledge  is  gradually  mad^ 
to  take  the  place  of  ignorance,  and  familiarity  banishes  the  horror  bred  of  ignorance, 
then  will  a  kindly  feeling  of  sjrmpathy  for  the  insane  unite  with  a  Just  recognition  of 
tbeir  own  interests,  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  them  into  their  houses,  to  seeure 
ftr  them  proper  acoommodatioo  and  good  treatment;  then,  also,  will  «|yhtiiis,  instead 
of  being  vast  reeeptfuiles  for  the  .concealment  and  safe-keeping  of  lunacy,  acquire  mora 
and  more  the  character  of  hotpUaU  for  ihe  in»(me;  while  those  who  superintend  them, 
being  able  to  give  more  time  and  attention  to  the  scientific  study  of  insanity,  and  to  ths 
means  of  its  treatment,  will  no  longer  be  open  to  the  reproach  of  fbrgetting  their  char- 
acters as  phyaioians,  and  degenerating  into  mere  house  stewards,  fannen,  or  eecrala* 
ries."— p.  4»1, 

XVn.  The  poblio  should  be  thoroughly  instmcted  in  regivd  to  the  impoitanoe  of, 
sending,  ae  early  as  possible,  to  a  curative  hospital  or  asylum*  those  who  become  insane^ 
as  the  earlier  the  treatment,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  prove  successAiL  Asylums  are  in- 
dispensable, and  the  restraints  they  exercise  are  often  indispensable.  So  ftr  as  selfl 
oontiel  is  lost,  (Im  oontrel  of  an  asykm'is  neesssaiy,  end  an  early  neeoreiy  may,  in  ^ 
laifB  pujorifcy  ef  case%  be.s^ely  ezpeded. 

CHARLES  A.  LEE,  M.  D. 

FBxsxnx,  May  28(^  1870. 

The  views  expreesed  by  Drs.  MeFarlftnd,  Patterson  and  Lee, 
are  in  snbetance  identical  with  thoee  entertained  by  the  board  of 
public  charitiee. 

The  popular  conception  of  an  insane  person,  is  that  of  one  vio- 
lently excited,  if  not  daDgeroas — a  man  in  a  state  of  high  mental 
exaltation.  There  are  comparatively  few  lanatics  of  this  type; 
and  these  present  the  greatest  likelihood  of  permanent  care.  The 
ordinary  type  of  lunatics,  as  we  see  them  in  asylums  and  in  alms- 
houses, is  that  of  extreme  depression.  The  treatment,  therefore^ 
of  insanity,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  consists  in  an  effort  at  an 
increase  of  vitality.  What  the  patient  needs  is  not  further  de- 
pression, but  on  the  contrary,  an  elevation  of  the  general  tone  of 
his  physical  and  mental  life.  He  lacks  stimulus,  which  it  must  be 
the  effort  of  the  physician  to  supply.    The  infl  uence  of  an  insane 
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asylum,  coDstructed  after  the  model  of  a  prison,  with  barred  win* 
dows  and  locked  doors,  must  of  necessity  be  to  increase  the  men* 
tal  depression  of  those  who  are  there  confined,  especially  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  means  of  occupation  or  of  recrea^ 
tion.  The  essential  elements  of  life,  for  an  insane  person,  are  the 
same  which  are  essential  for  a  man  in  perfect  mental  and  bodily 
health.  These  elements,  the  modern  insane  asylum  does  not  fully 
supply.  The  principal  modification  of  the  present  system,  de* 
manded  bj  due  re&:ard  for  the  interests  of  the  insane,  is  an  in- 
creased measure  of  sunshine,  free  air,  personal  liberty,  pleasant 
associations,  and  above  all,  useful  employment. 

The  superintendents  of  insane  asylums,  educated  in  a  particular 
theory,  accustomed  to  its  practical  working,  tamilar  with  its  bene* 
flcial  results,  and  through  long  association  with  lunatics,  in  close 
personal  relations,  rendered  less  impressible  by  the  spectacle  of 
their  suffering,  than  other  men,  are  not  so. easily  convinced  of  the 
real  defects  of  the  present  system,  as  intelligent,  impartial,  outside 
observers  are.  Yet  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  superinten- 
dents fully  assent  to  the  justice  of  the  criticisms  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  This  board,  therefore,  does  not  base  its  desire 
for  an  improved  system  upon  financial  considerations,  but  upon  its 
deep  eonviotion  that  improToments  in  architectural  arrangements 
and  organization,  will  not  meet  the  felt  want.  The  building,  and 
the  restraint  of  which  it  is  the  instrument,  have  no  more  inherent 
power  to  cure  insanity,  than  spiritual  exorcism  or  drugs.  While 
medical  care  is  necessary,  the  largest  results,  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  are  due  to  moral  influence.  Ihis  moral  influence  ema- 
nates from  the  man  in  charge  ot  the  institution*  It  is  the  result  of 
mental  contact,  and  must  depend  largely  upon  the  social  organi- 
sation of  the  institution.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  deny  that 
the  social  organization  ot'a  community  occupying  dibtinct  dwell- 
ings, is  very  different  from  that  of  a  hotel  or  palace,  whose  inmates 
are  under  a  single  roof.  It  is  not  a  question  of  cubic  feet  and 
inches  of  space,  of  protection  from  the  weather,  of  heating  and  veu- 
iilation,  and  of  the  number  of  attendants  necessary ;  it  is  a  question 
of  intellectual  and  moral  relations,  of  freedom  and  of  labor.  The 
board  believes  that  a  community,  organized  upon  an  industrial 
basis,  is  a  better  type,  and  one  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial  in 
its  results,  for  a  public  institution,  than  that  now  almost  universal. 
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The  alleged  increase  in  the  cost  for  attendance,  of  inBtitntions 
organized  upon  the  new  syBteni,  would  probably  be  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  made  ap  by  the  diminution  in  the  cost  of  architectural 
ornamentation,  of  steam-heating  and  ventilation,  and  of  the  un- 
necessary and  injurious  outlay  for  iron  bolts  and  bars ;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  increased  production,  consequent  upon  the  employment 
of  the  inmates  in  nsetul  avocations.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  cost  is  measured  by  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  and 
above  the  results  attained ;  and  an  increase  of  expenditure  may  be, 
and  often  is,  a  diminution  of  cost. 

The  board  do  not  believe  that  sufficient  provision  for  the  chronic 
ineaiie  will  ever  be  made  upon  the  existing  plan."* 

*  The  following  extract  from  *  private  letter  by  Dr.  Edward  JarviB,  of  Dorchester, 
Kass.,  who  has  had  very  extensive  experience  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
is  published  bj  permission.  It  was  originally  addressed  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. :  "  Most  of  your  ideas  in  regard  to  the  need  of  direrse  prepara- 
tions and  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  are  in  harmony  with  my  owwu  I  find 
that  very  many  need  only  to  be  separated  from  disturbing  causes ;  and  thus  advised  and 
managed,  they  recover.  A  large  part  of  the  others  only  need  guardianship  and  con< 
stant  employment  They  need  no  repression,  no  grated  windows,  no  double  doors,  no 
bolts,  no  locks.  Very  few  need  the  last  Confidence  in  these  patients,  and  the  encour- 
agraientof  their  own  lelf-respect,  are  the  most  imporlant  means  of  restoration.  All 
udue  r^vessioB  prevents  the  action  of  the  healthy  elements.  Looks,  bars  and  grates, 
mortify  and  prevent  this  self-action  and  co-operation. 

*'  Work,  occupation  in  the  way  they  have  been  accustomed  to— useful,  persistent  labor, 
not  play  nor  games.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the  Irish  toller, 
even  the  tradesman,  physician,  or  gentleman  of  leisure,  perhaps,  satisfying  himself 
with  billiards  all  the  day  long  ?  This  is  what  is  offered  in  the  way  of  occupation,  in 
hoepitaJa  for  the  insane*  'This  and  other  amusements,  to  the  hungiy  soul  that  needs 
work! 

'*  When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  trustees  of  Worcester  hospital  for  the  insane  consulted 
me  about  an  amusement  hall,  I  urged  workshops  instead.  They  thought  differently,  and 
bought  a  billiard  table.  Might  they  not  as  reasonably  have  offered  a  diet  of  sugar  and 
spices,  instead  of  beef  and  bread  ? 

*'  In  regard  to  hospital  constraotion,  my  main  idea  is,  repression  UmUed  hy  Iha  needt 
of  ihapatietU;  hospitals  diverse  in  their  parts — not  built  in  one  magnificent  block,  to 
snit  the  architect's  eye,  and  be  praised  by  the  outer  beholders ;  but  varied  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  patients,  to  enable  the  managers  to  do  their  work  in  the  surest  and  easiest 
way,  as  a  blacksmith's  shop  or  a  factory  is  fit  for  that  and  nothing  else.  The  hospital 
should  be  in  detached  sections ;  the  houses  separated  and  diverse,  all  the  parts  as  nearly 
like  an  ordinary  house  as  possible,  to  remind  the  inmates  as  little  as  possible  of  repres- 
sion and  confinement  Few  of  them  should  have  grates  or  locks.  They  should  have 
wooden-sashed  windows,  and  light,  airy  rooms,  looking  not  on  another  wing,  like  itself 
with  strongly-barred  windows,  but  on  trees,  Uwns,  fields,  or  other  attractive  dwellings. 
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TABT  SIXTH. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  INSANE  AND  IDIOTIC  IN  ILLINOIS, 

At  the  reqaest  of  Governor  Palmer,  the  Bbard  of  Pablic  Chari- 
ties, upon  its  organization^  decided  to  paj  attention  first  to  the 
anbject  of  insanity  and  idiocy. 

In  1854,  in  Massachusetts,  under  a  special  resolve  of  the  legis- 
lature, a  commission,  consisting  of  Levi  Lincoln,  Edward  Jarvis, 
and  Increase  Sumner,  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  insane  in  that  state,  the  existing  provision  for 
their  care,  and  the  amount  of  further  accommodation  neceeaary 
for  their  benefit. 

The  result  of  their  labors  revealed  the  fact  of  the  unreliability 
of  thiB  previous  census  returns.''^  The  proportion  of  insane  in 
Massachusetts  was  found  to  be  1:427;  of  idiots,  1:1034;  of  both 
combined,  1:80S. 

The  census  of  1890  had  shown  the  proportion  of  insane  to  be 
1 :  692 ;  of  idiots,  1 :  1267  j  of  both  combined,  1 :  407. 

The  nensus  of  1860  showed  an  inoreaAS  of  286,532  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Massachnaetts,  since  1860 ;  yet  the  number  of  idiots  re*. 
ported,  had  decreased  from  791  in  1850,  to  712  in  1860,  making 
the  proportion  1 :  1728.  The  number  of  insane  reported  in  the 
census  of  1860,  was  2 :  106,  or  1 :  684.  The  proportion  of  both 
classes  was  1:437. 

The  proportion  of  insane  in  Illinois,  jaccording  to  the  census  of 
I860,  was  much  less,  being  stated  at  683 : 1,711,961,  or  1 :  2491* 
The  proportion  of  idiots  was  stated  at  588 : 1,711,961,  or  1  :  2911. 
This  would  make  the  proportion  of  both  classes,  1 :  1847. 

The  board  felt  sore  that  these  representations  fell  far  short  of 
the  truth.  The  result  of  an  investigation  made  under  their  aa« 
tiiarity  more  than  confirms  this  impressioB. 

^  I  base  these. opinions  oa  vkj  own  ezperie»ee  in  the  pri^ste  mMttgemsiit  of  padeatSp 
with  only  an  ordinsiy  dnreUing,  and  its  appurtenances,  and  on  the  result  of  mj  sending 
one  patient  to  his  brother,  another  to  a  pleasant  hoarding  plaoe,  another  to  Europe,  an- 
other to  town,  another  to  the  regulated,  discreet  care  of  home,  etc,  etc.,  and  all  these 
recovered. 

**  There  are  some,  who  need  repression ;  some  violent,  suicidal,  dangerous  lunatics,  or 
disposed  to  elope,  etc.    All  of  these  must  have  their  necessities  met." 

*  See  note,  p.  11,  of  this  report. 
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A  btenk  was  prepared,  with  spaces  for  the  names,  post  oflSee 
address,  county,  sex,  Color,  birthplace,  age,  civil  condition,  ooca- 
pation,  supposed  cause  of  insanity,  form  of  insanity,  duration  of 
disease,  number  of  attacks,  treatment  in  hospital  or  not,  curability 
or  incurability,  pecuniary  ability,  and  method  of  care,  of  twenty 
persons.  A  copy  of  this  blank  was  sent  to  every  physician  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  whose  name  and  residence  could  be  obtained. 
Lists  of  the  physicians  who  pay  a  United  States  license  fee,  were 
procured  from  the  district  assessors,  and  supplemented  by  refer- 
ence to  a  state  business  directory,  and  by  correspondence  with 
physicians  known  to  be  engaged  in  practice  in  various  parts  of 
the  state. 

Table  I,  (see  appendix,)  shows  the  number  of  physicians  (of  all 
schools  and  no  school)  addressed,  and  the  number  of  replies  re- 
ceived, also  the  number  who  were  deceased,  removed,  not  prac- 
ticing, and  who  failed  to  reply.  But  a  small  proportion  respond- 
ed to  the  first  communication.  Nearly  all  had  to  be  written  to  a 
second  time.  A  third  letter  was  sent  to  the  great  majority.  After 
all  this  effort,  only  1728  physicians,  oat  of  4775,  sent  in  returns ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  returns  received  were  blank,  the  writers 
statinc:  that  they  knew  no  insane  persons  nor  idiots  within  the 
bounds  of  their  practice. 

Nevertheless,  the  number  of  idiots  reported  by  name  (all  du- 
plicates having  been  carefully  .sifted  out)  is  1738,  or  taking  the 
population  reported  in  the  census  of  1870  as  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, 1 :  1461,  instead  of  1 :  2911,  the  result  given  in  the  census  of 
1660.  The  number  of  insane  reported  by  name  is  2367,  or 
1 :  1064,  instead  of  1 :  2491. 

There  are  then  at  least  41S5  insane  and  idiotic  inhabitants  of 
Illinois,  or  1 :  615  of  the  entire  populatioD.  But  eren  this  num- 
ber and  proportion  are  too  small;  for  in  the  first  place,  many 
cases  are  withont  doubt  unreported,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown ; 
and  then,  further,  idiocy  in  the  person  of  intants  is  undistin- 
gnishable. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  insanity  and  idiocy,  made  by  this 
board,  will  be  found  in  detail,  in  tabulated  form,  in  the  appendix. 
They  need  no  explanation,  except  to  say  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween insanity  and  idiocy  observed  in  them,  is  based  on  the  rigid 
definition  of  idiocy  given  by  Dr.  Segnia,  Dr.  Jarvis,  and  Dr.  H. 
B.  Wilbur,  according  to  which  true  idiocy  is  arrested  development 
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of  the  mental  faculties,  while  apparent  idiocy,  in  ioAane  persons, 
is  the  resalt  of  degeneracy,  retrogression  ;  the  two  differing  not  in 
appearance,  bat  in  origin.* 

We  present,  in  this  connection,  a  sommary  statement,  as  fol- 
lows: 

TABLE    I. 

Table  I,  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  correspondence  had  by 
this  board  with  physicians,  on  tlie  subject  of  insanity  and  idiocy, 
and  the  number  of  replies  received,  etc.,  by  counties.     The  gene- 
ral result  is  as  follows : 
Number  of  physicians  addressed 477S 

Number  who  replied 1728 

Number  who  had  changed  their  residence 192 

Number  who  had  deceased S6 

Number  not  practicing 74 

Number  not  heard  from 275S 

Total 4778 

This  result  indicates  certainly  a  large  amount  of  indifference  to 
the  investigation  made,  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Illinois.  This  indifference  is  most  coospicnous  in  the  counties  of 
Alexander  and  Cook. 

In  explanation,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  organization, 
authority  and  design  of  the  board  of  state  charities  were  unknown 
to  the  persons  addressed  ;  many  of  them  regarded  a  reply  to  the 
questions  asked,  as  a  violation  of  professional  confidence  ;  many 

*  Idiocj  is  a  speciflc  infirmity  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis,  produced  by  deficiency  of 
nutrition  in  utero  and  in  neo-nati. — Seguin  on  Idiocy,  New  York,  1806,  p.  89. 

In  making  this  inquiry,  the  witnesses  were  especially  requested  to  regard  the  scientific 
and  recognized  distinction  between  lunatics  and  idiots,  and  cautioned  against  the  com- 
monly received  idea,  that  the  term  idiocy  should  be  applied  to  all  who  are  deprived  of 
mental  power.  An  idiot  is  one  who  was  originally  destitute  of  mind,  or  in  whom  the 
mental  faculties  have  not  been  developed.  Those  who  have  once  had  the  use  of  their 
mental  &euldes,  but  have  lost  them  through  the  process  of  disease,  are  not  idiots,  but 
demented,  deprived  of  mind,  which  has  once  been  ei^oyed.— -Dr.  Jarvis'  Report,  Boston, 
1864,  p.  19. 

Idiots  *  *  are  human  beings  of  imperfect  physical  organization  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree ;  they  possess  the  germ  of  all  human  faculties,  not  expanding  by  reason  of 
the  physical  infirmities  or  defects  of  organization.  7th  Annual  Keport  of  N.  Y.  State 
Asylum  for  Idiots,  1858,  p.  19. 
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others  (probably  the  great  majority)  failed  to  answer,  because  they 
knew  DO  cases  to  report ;  and  owing  to  a  mistake  in  stamping  the 
retnm  envelopes  enclosed,  a  large  number  of  the  replies  sent  went 
to  the  dead  letter  office  at  Washington,  instead  of  being  forwarded 
by  postmasters  for  collection  of  postage  due  from  the  board,  on 
their  receipt  at  the  Springfield  office. 

TABLB     II. 

Table  II,  shows  the  number,  sex,  color  and  civil  condition  of 
1738  idiots,  of  whom  there  were — 

Males 1061 

Females 676 

Not  stated 2 

1738 

White 1720 

Colored 14 

Not  stated 4 

1738 
There  were — 

Married 27 

Single 989 

Not  stated , 772 

1738 
The  total  number  given  is  manifestly  much  too  small,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  complete  returns.  Cook  county,  ibr  instance,  with 
a  population  of  350,236,  reports  no  more  idiots  than  Morgan 
county,  with  a  population  of  only  28,501.  The  same  proportion 
in  Cook,  as  in  Morgan,  would  raise  the  total  number  of  idiots  in 
the  state  to  2301.  Similar  corrections  in  other  counties  would 
increase  it  still  more.  An  additional  remark  as  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  returns  will  be  found  under  table  III« 

Attention  is  called  to  the  large  preponderance  of  male  over 
female  idiots.* 
The  small  number  of  married  idiots  is  also  a  striking  fact. 

*The  number  of  females,  of  all  ages,  in  any  community,  (except  in  regions  recently 
settled  by  emigration,)  exceeds  that  of  males,  especially  in  densely  populated  districts, 
•och  as  large  cities. 

A  larger  number  of  males  are  still-bom,  than  of  females. 

Vol.  1-15  - 
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TABLE     III. 

Table  Iir,  ehowa  that  (^  1738  idiots,  the  ages  of  102  were  not 

stated.    Taking  the  number  16S9,  whoee  ages  were  stated,  as  the 

basis  of  calculation,  there  were — 

Five  years  old  and  under 58  or     3.6  per  cent. 

From  six  to  ten 181   "    11.1    "    " 

"    seven  to  twenty 613"    37.5    «    " 

"    twenty-one  to  thirty 472   "    28.8    •*    " 

"    thirty-one  to  forty... ^..  183  "     11.2    «    « 

"    forty-one  to  fifty 83   "      6.      «    « 

«    fifty  one  to  sixty 80"      1.8    «     « 

"    sixty-one  to  seventy 14  "        .9    "    " 

Over  seventy 2  "        .1    "    « 

1636         100. 
Assuming  that  the  ages  not  stated  may  be  distributed  in  the 
same  ratio,  we  have,  as  the  total  result  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion— 

Five  years  old  and  under 58+     4=  62 

From  sixto  ten  181+  12=  193 

"    eleven  to  twenty 613+  39=  662 

"    twenty-one  to  thirty 472+  29=  501 

"    thirty-one  to  forty 183+  12=  195 

"    forty-one  to  fifty 83+    4=  87 

"    fifty-one  to  sixty 30+     1=  31 

"    sixty-one  to  seventy. .  1 14+    1=  15 

Over  seventy ,. 2+     0=  2 

1686+102=1788 
Since  true  idiocy  is  congenital,  or  if  not  congenital,  is  the  result 
of  early  arrest  of  development,  the  proportion  of  infants  and  child- 
ren, who  are  idiots,  to  the  t<^  number  of  idiots,  must  be  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  total  proportion  of  infants,  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  living  male  children  bom,  exceeds  that  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Mortality,  among  males,  !s  greater  daring  the  first  three  or  fonr  years  of  childhood. 
Snbseqaently  it  becomes  nearly  equal  for  both  sexes.  In  the  later  years  of  life,  it  is 
greater  among  females. 

These  fiicts  may  be  compared  with  that  obtained  from  the  tables,  of  the  preponder- 
ftnce  of  male  idiots. 
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The  natioDal  census  of  1860,  shows  the  distiibution  of  ages  to 

bare  been  as  follows  : 

Under  five  years.  • 4,813,303  or  15.4  per  cent. 

From  five  to  nine 4,171,039"  18.3    *«      « 

"    ten  to  nineteen 7,082,023"  33.6    «     « 

"    twenty  to  t went j-nine 5,726,2iU)  «  18.3  "      " 

«    thirty  to  thirty-nine 4,031,133"  18.9  "      « 

"    forty  to fbrtynine 3,«14,2«1  "      a«   "      " 

"    fifty  to  fifty  .nine 1,M«,846  «      6.1  "      " 

"    sixty  to  sixty-nine 888,770"      3.9   "      " 

Over  sixty-nine 469,118"      1.6  "      " 

31,390,768        100. 

The  most  cursory  inspection  makes  it  apparent  that  nearly  or 
quite  one-half  of  the  idiots  bolow  the  age  of  eleven  are  unreported, 
being  either  unknown  to  the  physicians,  or  not  yet  recognized 
aa  idiots. 

Assuming  the  number  652  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
twenty,  inclusive,  to  be  correct :  and  supposing  it  to  constitute 
twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  as  the  cepsus 
would  indicate  it  to  be  in  fact ;  the  actual  number  of  idiots  in  Illi- 
B0is  is  3900,  or  1:867  of  the  entire  population,  which  is  a  larger 
proportion  even  than  that  of  the  insane,  and  nearly  twice  as  great 
ae  the  usnal  low  estimate  given  on  page  — •  The  result  reached 
by  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1854,  was  1:1034,  which  is 
doubtless  far  below  the  truth. 

Two  facts  must  be  observed,  in  this  connection,  which  to  a  cer. 
tain  extent  oifaet  each  other.  First,  the  proportion  of  idiots  to 
the  population  above  a  certain  age,  say  forty,  is  less  than  that  of 
persons  of  sound  mind  of  the  same  age,  in  consequence  of  their 
defective  vitality.  This  would  tend  to  lower  the  estimate  just 
reached.  It  would  be  still  further  lowered,  by  the  careful  elimi- 
nation of  all  imbeciles  classed  as  idiots,  of  whom  there  must  be 
many,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  to  the  contrary.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  again  increased  by  fuller  and  more  cem. 
plete  returns  from  all  the  physicians  in  the  state. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  proportion  of  idiots  in  Illinois  (and 
probably  in  other  communities)  is  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the 
insane. 
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TABLE  IV. 

Table  IT,  shows  that  of  1312  idiots,  whose  ages  are  stated, 

there  were— 

Bom  in  Illinois. • 854 

«        NewEngland  18 

"        New  York  and  New  Jersey 46 

"        Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 120 

^^        the  other  northwestern  states 56 

"        Missouri  and  Arkansas 22 

'^       Kentacky  and  Tennessee 60 

^'        the  other  southern  states 35 

"        foreign  lands 101 

1313 
Not  stated 426 

1738 
Nearly  all  of  those  stated  as   born  in  the  northwestern  states, 
are  natives  of  Indiana. 

Of  the  101  foreign  idiots,  there  were — 

Germans ...••«.  40 

Iriah 20 

English 13 

Canadians • 9 

Scandinavians 7 

Swiss 5 

French 4 

Scotch 2 

HoUaDders 1 

101 

TABLE    V. 

The  distinction  between  dependent  and  independent  is  a  very 
fine  one  and  not  easily  drawn.  By  dependent,  are  meant,  not 
those  who  are  a  county  charge,  but  those  who  are  properly  ob- 
jects of  charity,  public  or  private. 
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Of  1851  idioto,  whose  pecuniary  circnmBtanoes  are  stated^  there 
were — 

Dependent 692 

Independent 659 

1351 
Not  stated 387 

1738 

Of  the  659  independent  idiots,  78  are  reported  to  be  wealthy, 

Thns  it  appears  that  idiocy  is  a  canse  of  poverty ;  bnt  wealth 

and  social  station  do  not  exempt  their  possessors  from  the  liability 

to  idiotic  offspring. 

Of  992  idiots  whose  sitaation  has  been  ascertained,  there  are — 

In  the  almshouses 171 

In  jail 1 

In  insane  or  idiot  asylums • • 85 

At  home 733 

At  large 2 

992 
Not  stated 746 

1738 

TABLE     VI. 

The  causes  of  idiocy  are  classified  by  Dr.  Seguin,  the  great 
authority  on  this  subject,  as  follows:  He  distinguishes  between 
endemic,  hereditary,  parental  and  accidental  idiocy ;  the  first  be- 
ing connected  only  with  some  forms  of  cretinism,  the  second  so- 
called  where  there  have  been  cases  of  idiocy  or  of  insanity  in  the 
preceding  or  collateral  generations,  the  third  originating  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  father  or  mother,  and  the  fourth  occurring 
after  birth,  in  consequence  of  innutritious  diet,  want  of  insolation 
and  other  hygienic  requisites,  or  the  dkuse  may  be  hydrocephalus, 
measles,  whooping  cough,  intermittent  fever,  etc.  He  also  dis- 
tingnishea  between  simple  and  complicated  idiocy.  The  former  is 
profound  when  the  ganglia  are  altered,  and  superficial  when  the 
peripheral  termini  of  contractility  and  sensation  only  seem  to 
be  affected ;  organic  when  the  organs  are  sensibly  altered,  and 
fuoctiontl  when  our  imperfect  instruments  and  observations  do  not 
permit  us  to  trace  the  organic  lesion  as  we  do  the  functional  dis* 
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^rder ;  sthenic,  when  it  giv^  the  ehild  persons  impnlse^  wiAont 
object,  and  asthenic  when  it  leaves  him  without  them,  when  tkej 
are  wanted  for  some  object.  Idiocy  is  more  frequently  conptl* 
cated  with  epilepsy  and  chorea,  less  with  paralysis  and  eontrae* 
tores,  least  of  all  with  blindness  and  deafness  ;^  and  its  decreas- 
ing severity  is  in  the  same  ratio.  ^ 

The  physicians  have  been  nhable  or  unwilling  to  give  the  sop- 
posed  causes  of  idiocy  in  more  than  865  cases,  which  are  classi- 
fied 1^ — 

Hereditary , 74 

Consanguinity  of  parents 44 

Parental  intemperence  or  profligacy 8 

Intra-uterine ...••..     15 

Sickness 70 

Epilepsy 79 

Convulsions S5 

Paralysis 3 

Scrofula. 6 

Malformation 11 

Accident 20 

365 
Not  stated 1373 

1738 

Seven  cases  are  reported  in  which  two  idiotic  children,  and 
three  cases  in  which  three  such  children,  are  the  result  of  marriage 
of  cousins. 

Among  the  intra-uterine  causes  of  idiocy  are  five  instances  of 
fright  during  pregnancy,  one  of  sickness,  and  one  of  excitement. 
Idiocy  is  attributed  in  one  instance  to  the  mother  having  seen  the 
Aztec  children  during  pregnancy ;  in  another,  to  the  improper 
use  of  ergot  as  a  parturient.^ 

Eight  cases  of  hydrocephalus  are  reported,  and  two  of  chorea. 

One  cretin  is  reported  in  St.  Clair  county,  from  France. 

Among  the  accidental  causes  of  idiocy  are  enumerated  one  case 
of  injury  in  parturition ;  two  of  exposure  and  neglect;  one  of  too 
tight  bandaging  of  the  head  ;   nine  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  in  one 

*  A,  Ofise  ia  repoiied  in  Peorii^  eouoty,  a  girl,  i^iio  u  thJrMii  jemn  of  %g$i  a»l.  nol 
only  idiotic  but  also  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  duration  of  her  present  condition  U 
stated  at  eleven  ysara,  bat  it  is  ]iior»  probable  that'  U  Jmm  lasted  ftom  birth. 
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of  which  the  skoU  was  fractured ;  two  falls ;  one  instance  of 
scalding;  one  of  fright  daring  childhood ;  one  of  a  mistake  in  the 
administration  of  medicine ;  and  in  one  case  the  idiot  was  made 
8o  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  To  theee  should  be  added  another, 
coQDted  by  mistake  among  the  insane,  in  Falton  county,  where 
idiocy  was  the  result  of  giving  a  child  whisky,  at  the  age  of  three 
years. 

TABLE    VII. 

Table  YII,  is  the  first  of  the  tabhse  relating  to  the  insane,  and 
shows  the  number,  sex,  color  and  dvil  eondition  of  2S87  reported 
lanatics. 

Of  these  there  were— 

Males 1211 

Females •. ^ 1176 

"2387 
There  were — 

White 2381 

Colored 6 

2387 
There  were — 

Single 742 

Married 642 

Widowed 191 

T675 
Not  stated 812 

"2887 

TABLB     Till. 

Table  YIII,  shows    the  distribution  of  insane  by  ages.    There 

were — 

Under  eleven 25 

From  eleven  to  twenty 184 

twenty-one  to  thirty 685 

thirty-one  to  forty 580 

«    forty-one  to  fifty 878 

"    fifty-one  to  sixty 195 

"    sixty-one  to  seventy 79 

Over  seventy 26 

^52 
Not  stated 835 

l38T 
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TABLE     IX. 

Table  IX,  shows  the  nativity  of  1813  of  the  2887  insane  per- 
sons reported  to  the  board,  as  follows — 

Bom  in  Illinois 503 

«         New  England 66 

"         New  York  and  New  Jersey 120 

'*         Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 194 

**         other  northwestern  states (56 

<'         Missouri  and  Arkansas 21 ' 

"         Kentucky  and  Tennessee 98 

"         other  soathern  states 68 

"         foreign  lands 687 

1813 

Not  stated 574 

1239 
Of  the  687  foreign  Innatics,  there  were — 

Germans 268 

Irish 220 

British 80 

Scandinavians 46 

Canadians 27 

French 25 

Swiss 6 

Sclavonic 5 

Portuguese 

Hollanders 

Belgian 

Italian 

African 

Not  stated 

687 
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TABLB     X. 

The  2387  lunatics  reported  are  classified,  as  to  the  character  of 
their  disease,  as — 

Mild,  inoffensive 955 

Excitable,  troublesome 452 

Yiolent,  dangerous.  •• 159 

1566 
Not  stated 82 1 

2887 
As  to  curability,   there  are,  in   the  estimation  of  their  phj- 
fiicans — 

Curable 393 

Incurable '. 1059 

1452 
Not  stated 986 

2887 
With  respect  to  the  treatment  received  by  them,  there  had 
been — 

In  the  asylum 927 

Not  in  the  asylum 605 

1532 
Notstated 855 

2387 

TABLE    XI. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cas^s,  the  duration  of  the  disease 
was  unknown  to  the  physicians  reporting,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement    There  were — 

Becent  cases,  of  less  than  one  year's  standing 460 

From  one  to  two  years 150 

From  two  to  five  years 334 

Over  five  years 771 

1705 
.    Notstated 682 

/    2387 
Vol.  1—16 
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Table  XI,  shows  also  the  reported  nnmber  of  attacks  in  817 
cases,  bat  the  statistics  given  are  of  lUtle  yalae. 

TABLE     XII. 

Table  YII,  is  a  statement  of  the  preseut  or  former  oocupatioDs 
of  1470  ont  of  2387  lunatics.    There  were— 

Laborers 138 

Engaged  in  domestic  avocations 616 

Farmers,  etc 479 

Mechanics 147 

Tradesmen,  etc 42 

Lawyers,  physicians,  etc 48 

1470 
Not  stated 917 

2387 

TABLE    XIII. 

Table  XIII,  shows  the  condition  of  1999  insane  persons,  of 
whom  there  were — 

Dependent 1134 

Independent 864 

1999 
Not  stated 888 

2387 
Of  1612  insane,  there  were — 

In  the  hospital 408 

At  home 733 

In  jail* 16 

In  the  almshouses 449 

At  largo. • 6 

1612 
Not  stated 776 

2387 

♦  Without  authority  of  any  law,  except  that  of  neccaaity. 
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TABLE    Xiy. 

Table  XIY,  shows  the  Bnpposed  causee,  as  far  as  ascertained,  in 

1206  oat  of  2387  cases  of  insanitj,  the  causes  in  1181  cases  not 
being  stated. 

The  causes  alleged  are  classified  as — 

Hereditary , 108 

Sickness 211 

Epilepsy 147 

Female  derangement 98 

Injuries / 89 

Exposure  .  • , 25 

Excessive  labor 6 

Excessive  study 23 

Intemperance 42 

Secret  vice 86 

Financial  diflBculty 56 

Disappointed  love 56 

Jealousy 14 

Domestic  trouble * 92 

Grief 49 

Fright 16 

Religions  excitement, 94 

Spiritualism , 14 

Politics 10 

1206 
Not  stated 1181 

2387 
In  these  fourteen  tables,  are  all  the  data  for  an  accurate  compre 
bension  of  the  general  character  of  insanity,  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. Want  of  time  has  prevented  a  fuller  analysis.  It  is  believ- 
ed by  the  board  that  the  information  thus  obtained  and  presented, 
for  the  first  time,  will  prove  of  great  value,  both  to  the  people  and 
officers  of  the  state,  and  to  students  of  insanity  and  of  social 
Bcionco  thronghoiit  the  country.  No  pains  has  been  spared  to  se- 
cure absolute  accuracy,  so  far  as  the  figures  go. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  board,  hereafter,  as  soon  as  leisure  will 
sdmit,  to  compare  the  list  of  insane  persons  and  idiots  in  their  pos* 
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session,  with  the  lists  returned  by  the  U.  8.  census  marshab,  and 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  board  also  contemplates  a  renewal  of  the  effort  to  obtain 
complete  retnrns  of  insanity  and  idiocy  in  the  various  counties,  in 
the  hope  that  the  publication  of  the  present  report  will  increase 
the  interest  of  physicians,  and  enable  them  better  to  understand 
the  precise  objects  in  view. 
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:pabt  seventh. 

THE  COUNTY  JAIL  AND  ALMSHOUSE  SYSTEM. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  work  of  the  board  of  pablic 
charitiee  consists^  probably,  in  the  enpervieion  and  reformation  of 
the  Bjetem  of  treating  criminals  and  panpers,  in  this  state.  ; 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and  what  still 
remains  to  be  done,  will  now  be  presented,  under  three  heads. 

^rat. — Account  of  the  visitation  by  the  individual  commis- 
aioners. 

Second. — Statistical  tables  of  crime  and  pauperism. 

Third. — Remarks  and  recommeudations. 

I.    VISITATION  OF  COUNTIES 
ADAMS  OOUNTY. 

Ahnshouae  {city  of  Quincy). — ^The  almshouse  in  Adams  county 
is  in  good  repair,  but  not  of  sufficient  capacity.  It  consists  of 
two  buildings. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1837,  is  of  stone,  with  sells  eight 
feet  high,  eight  feet  long  and  siz  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  grated 
windows.  It  is  in  good  repair,  but  insecure  and  of  insufficient  ca- 
pacity. No  provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
other  than  separate  cells.  There  is  no  provision  for  bathing,  nor 
for  secular  instruction.  Beligious  instruction  is  given  once  a  week 
by  the  city  missionary.  A  jail  record  is  kept,  showing  the  names 
oi  persons  confined,  their  alleged  offenses,  and  the  date  and  man- 
ner of  their  discharge. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  place  more  unfit  to  confine  homan 
beings  than  this  jail,  dark,  damp  and  extremely  filthy.  Much  com- 
plaint was  made  by  the  prisoners  of  their  food,  lodging,  etc.  The 
whole  surroundings  of  the  inmates  are  such  as  are  calculated  to 
harden  and  render  them  desperate.  C. 

liov.  35,  1870. 
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ALEXANDER  COUNTY. 

Almshouse, — The  Alexander  county  almshonse  is  located  at 
Thebee.  The  commiseioner  did  not  visit  it  in  person,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  comfortable.  The  keeper  receives  the  use  of  the  farm  , 
and  ten  dollars  per  month  for  each  child,  or  twelve  dollars  per 
month  for  each  adult,  cared  for. 

Sick  and  temporary  paupers  at  Cairo  are  provided  for  at  the 
Seminary  Infirmary,  under  charge  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  at  four 
dollars  per  week.  The  infirmary  is  also  used  as  a  marine  hospi- 
tal. This  institution  was  visited  by  the  commissioner,  and  is  a 
model  of  neatness  and  comfort. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  built  of  brick,  with  cells  eight  feet  high,  ten 
feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  a  grated  door  and  a 
small  grated  window  opposite.  It  is  tolerably  seearoi  and  better 
supplied  with  light  and  air  than  some  of  the  jails  visited,  but 
nevertheless  deficient  in^these  important  elements  of  life.  There 
is  no  sewerage ;  no  secular  or  religious  instruction  is  given  ;  no 
provision  is  made  for  bathing ;  and  no  record  is  kept,  except  a 
board  account.  B. 

Nov.  8,  1870. 

BOND  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Bond  county  hires  out  its  paupers  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  At  the  time  of  visitation  there  were  seventeen  receiving 
aid.  The  statistics,  given  in  the  tables,  were  furnished  by  the 
county  clerk.  The  commissioner  is  satisfied  that  the  paupers  in 
this  county  are  generally  very  kindly  cared  for.  He  found  one 
ineane  pauper  in  the  county  jail,  kept  there  for  want  of  a  better 
place,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  confined.  The  pau- 
pers are  scattered  over  the  county  among  the  farmers. 

Jail. — ^This  is  a  brick  and  wrought  iron  jail,  erected  in  1858, 
with  cells  eight  feet  hi^h,  eight  feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide, 
ventilated  by  grated  windows.  TSere  are  two  cells  in  each  end 
of  the  jail,  with  a  hall  between,  sixteen  feet  wide.  It  is  well 
built,  secure,  of  sufiicient  capacity,  and  better  than  most  of  the 
county  jails.  The  ventilation  is  tolerably  good,  and  the  jail  is  re- 
markably clean,  being  scrubbed  and  whitewashed  frequently. 
Th«  sherifi^i  who  acts  as  jailor,  is  a  kind  man^  and  wh«n  he  ha» 
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prisoners,  they  are  well  treated.  There  is  do  attempt  at  secalar 
or  religious  instruction,  and  no  prorieion  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes.  The  privy  vanlts  are  deep,  and  provided  with  a  pipe  for 
the  escape  of  foal  air.  McC. 

Jnly  28, 1870. 

BOONB    COUISTTY. 

AlmsAouM, — This  coanty  haA  no  almsJioase.  The  county  pays 
the  keeper  $782  dollars  for  taking  care  of  the  paupers  from 
March  1,  1870,  to  March  1, 1871,  for  which  he  undertakes  to 
board  and  clothe  them,  as  well  as  pay  their  doctor's  bills  and 
faderal  expenses,  in  case  of  siY^koess  and  death.  Should  the 
paupers  average  the  same  number  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  that  they  have  for  the  year  past,  this  will  amount  to  about 
$1  76  each,  per  week.  For  the  year  ending  March  1, 1869,  he 
received  |i2  60,  per  week.  The  condition  of  the  paupers  and  their 
Bleeping  apartments  were  unsatisfactory.  The  commissioner  &und 
one  insane  man  chained  in  the  barn,  and  learned  that  he  had  been 
constantly  kept  chained  for  the  last  three  years,  which  seemed  to 
be  unnecessary.  The  practice  of  letting  out  the  paupers  to  the 
private  citizen,  which  prevails  in  this  county,  onj^t  to  be  aban- 
doned, as  it  makes  the  keeper  interested  in  the  amount  it  costs 
to  support  the  paupers,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  labor  done. 

Jail. — ^This  is  a  stone  jail,  being  situated  in  the  basement  and 
part  of  the  first  floor  of  the  court  bouse.  It  is  insecure,  as  any 
one  can  communicate  with  the  prisoners  from  the  outside.  It  is 
beUer  lighted  and  ventilated  than  the  m^ority  of  the  jails  visited, 
the  ventilation  being  through  grated  windows.  K 

BROWN  COUNTY. 

AlmshouBe. — The  poor  fieurm,  containing  one  hundred  and  five 
acres,  is  located  five  miles  from  Mt.  Sterling.  The  buildings  are 
in  bad  repair.  The  keeper  pays  $275  per  annum  for  rent  of  farm, 
and  recciives  $2  25,  per  week,  from  the  county,  for  each  pauper 
boarded,  with  extra  payment  for  clothing,  washing  and  mending. 
The  keeper  has  the  benefit  of  all  the  pauper  labor. 

JM. — ^The  jail  is  built  of  sand  or  soapstone,  and  is  very  inse* 
cure.  Prisoners  could  soon  cut  their  way  out  if  not  watched. 
The  jail  has  no  sewerage,  and  the  ventilation  is  bad,  being  through 
doora  and  windows.  L. 
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BUBEIAU   GOUKTY. 

Alms/iause. — ^The  almsbonee  in  Bareau  county  consists  of  foar 
buildings,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  keeper  and  two  by 
the  paupers.  One  of  the  buildings  contains  sixteen  cells  for  the 
insane,  eight  in  each  story,  opening  into  a  hall  on  either  floor, 
where  the  inmates  who  do  not  need  to  be  confined  can  spend  the 
day.  These  halls  and  cells  are  all  warmed  by  a  furnace  in  a  cel- 
lar underneath  the  building.  There  is  also  a  small  house  occupied 
by  a  sick  man.  The  condition  of  the  buildings  as  to  repair  is  fair, 
and  they  are  of  sufficient  capacity. 

At  the  time  of  visitation,  in  1869,  the  provision  made  for  male 
panpers  was  insufficient.  During  the  past  year  an  ^'L"  has  been 
added  for  their  benefit,  which  is  two  stories  high  and  contains 
eleven  large,  comfortable  and  airy  apartments.  The  other  build- 
ings have  also  been  repaired,  at  a  total  expense,  for  repairs  and 
building,  of  $5000. 

The  keeper  is  humane  and  intelligent.  The  matron  appears  to 
understand  and  appreciate  her  responsibility  Und  duties.  The 
manner  in  which  the  paupers  are  provided  for,  speaks  well  for  the 
intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  citizens. 

Jail.— This  is  a  two-story  jail,  with  a  brick  wall  and  cells  of  iron 
bars  crossed,  snrrounded  by  a  hall  or  corridor,  three  feet  wide.  It 
was  erected  in  1852.  It  is  very  insecure,  and  the  ventilation  and 
sewerage  are  very  bad.  A  new  jail  is  much  needed.  It  is  kept 
in  excellent  order,  and  the  sheriff  feeds  the  prisoners  well,  fur- 
nishing them  with  food  from  his  own  table.  Female  prisoners 
are  confined  in  the  debtors'  room  in  the  upper  story.  The  cells 
are  furnished  with  bibles,  and  the  jail  is  occasionally  visited  by 
clergymen.  A  record  is  kept,  showing  the  names  of  the  prisoners, 
date  of  commitment,  date  of  discharge  and  alleged  offenses.  The 
jail  is  used  to  confine  persons  committed  for  violation  of  the  city 
ordinances.  R. 

Nov.  11, 1870. 

CALHOUN  COUMTT. 

Kot  visited,  in  consequence  of  its  inaccessibility,  and  want  of 
time. 
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GABBOLL  OOCNTT. 

Almdwuse. — Carroll  county  almshoase  consists  of  two  bnildiogs, 
one  occnpied  by  the  family  of  the  keeper  and  one  by  the  paupers. 
That  intended  for  the  nse  of  the  paupers  contains  five  rooms,  three 
below  and  two  above.  The  building  is  of  wood,  of  cheap  construc- 
tion, in  good  repair,  but  of  insu£Scient  capacity,  cold,  and  in  no 
way  calculated  for  its  purpose.  The  furniture  is  of  the  cheapest 
kind,  and  the  bedding  light.  The  food  is  su£Scient  in  quality  and 
in  quantity.  There  are  no  insane  persons  confined  in  cells.  No 
records  are  kept. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  stone,  iron  and  brick,  with  cells  nine  feet 
high,  twelve  feet  long,  and  nine  feet  wide,  well  ventilated  by  gra- 
tings at  the  top.  Provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
It  is  light,  clean,  and  reasonably  secure.  The  cells  are  surrounded 
by  a  wide  corridor,  and  those  on  the  female  side  open  into  it.  The 
cells  on  the  male  side  open  into  a  court,  secured  by  iron  lattice- 
work. The  drainage  is  good.  The  prisoners  are  well  cared  for. 
No  records.  •    C. 

Nov.  17, 1870. 

CA8S  COUNTT. 

ALmgJuyuse. — The  Cass  county  almshouse  is  situated  five  miles 
east  of  Beardstown.  It  is  forty  feet  long,  by  twenty- four  in  width, 
built  of  wood,  and  contains  six  rooms.  No  sufficient  provision  is 
made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  keeper  pays  the  county 
1412.50  rent  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  and  receives  two  dollars  a 
week  for  each  pauper  cared  for. 

jdH^ — The  jail  was  built  of  brick,  in  1852,  lined  inside  with 
hard-wood  two  inch  planks.  The  cells  are  constructed  of  square 
timbers,  lined  with  two  inch  planks,  and  are  very  secure.  It  is 
well  ventilated.  There  is  no  sewerage,  no  provision  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  except  in  cells,  no  facilities  for  bathing, 
and  no  jail  records  are  kept.  L. 

Oct  4, 1870. 

CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

Almahotise. — This  almehouse  consists  of  three  buildings,  one 
large  one  of  brick,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  wood,  all  in  good  coi^ 
dition,  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  well  kept.    It  is  one  of  the  best 
poor-houses  in  the  state. 
VoL  1-17 
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JaU. — ^The  jail  was  bailt  seyeral  years  ago.  The  walls  are  of 
brick.  The  jail  proper  is  of  iroa,  with  cells  seyen  feet  high,  seven 
feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  without  light  and  without  yentilation. 
There  is  an  iron  corridor  three  feet  wide  around  the  cells,  which 
are  in  two  tiers ;  one  grated  window  furnishes  all  the  light  and 
yentilation.  The  jail  is  very  dark,  and  the  air  impure  and  nnfit 
to  support  life.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes. 

Among  the  other  prisoners,  on  the  daj  of  visitation,  were  two 
persons,  a  man,  and  a  boy  aged  eleven  years,  confined  as  witnesses. 
The  boy  had  been  in  jail  four  months,  and  the  man  three  months 
-^an  outrage  which  has  no  excuse.  A  law  sanctioning  such  an 
act  should  be  indignantly  expunged.  B. 

Sept.  27, 1870. 

OHBISTIAN  COUNrY. 

Almshouse. — ^Tbe  almshouse  in  this  county  has  been  in  opera* 
tion  only  for  two  months.  The  building  is  new  and  tolerably  well 
arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  or  fifteen  paupers.  It  is  of 
wood,  two  stories  in  height,  thirty-eight  feet  long,  by  tweoty-iour 
feet  wide,  with  an  ^^L,"  sixteen  by  twenty -four  feet,  and  contains 
twelve  rooms.  A  new  barn  is  building.  The  commissioner  was 
much  pleased  with  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  and  believes  that  they 
will  treat  the  paupers  under  their  care  in  a  humane  manner. 

He  has  about  the  whole  farm,  of  160  acres,  under  cultivation, 
during  the  past  season,  and  told  the  commissioner  that  he  had 
already  sold  $700  worth  of  grain.  The  county  pays  him  $900  a 
year,  and  he  furnishes  the  teams,  while  the  county  furnishes  the 
provision,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance  for  the  paupers.  It  is 
expected  that  the  farm  will  pay  all  the  pauper  expense  of  the 
county,  and  perhaps  yield  a  profit. 

During  the  past  year  the  cost  of  the  paupers  in  this  county  was 
about  $3,500.  There  is  at  present  one  pauper  outside  of  the 
county  farm,  who  costs  the  county  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  week. 

JaiL — ^The  jail  is  a  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  and  forty- 
two  feet  long  by  twenty-six  feet  wide,  erected  in  1862. 

The  jailor  occupies  the  lower  slory.  The  cells,  which  are  ten  in 
number,  seven  feet  high,  eight  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide,  are  on 
the  second  floor.    They  are  made  of  scantling,  and  lined  inside 
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with  oak  lamber  one  ipch  thick,  and  provided  with  barred  iron 
doors,  and  are  surronnded  by  a  corridor  four  feet  wide,  with  eight 
windows. 

This  jail  is  kept  very  clean.  There  is  no  bad  odor  perceptible, 
bnt  it  is  insecare. 

The  jailor  seems  to  be  a  humane  man,  who  treats  the  prisoners 
well.    The  sewerage  is  fair.  •  MoC. 

Oct.  10,  1870. 

CLAEK   OOUNTT. 

AlmshouBe. — Clark  county  has  no  county  farm.  The  paupers, 
who  average  about  fifteen  in  number,  are  taken  care  of  by  Hr. 
Jennings,  on  his  own  farm,  one  mile  from  Marshall,  the  county 
seat.  Dr.  Jennings  furnishes  everything,  including  medical  at- 
tendance, for  $2  18  per  week.  After  the  first  of  January,  1871,  a 
new  contract  will  allow  him  $2  25  per  week.  The  paupers  appear 
to  be  well  cared  for.  Dr.  Jennings  informed  the  commissioner 
that  they  received  the  same  care  as  his  own  family.  They  eat  at 
the  same  table.  He  also  provides  preaching  for  them  at  certain 
intervals. 

Jail. — The  jail  was  erected  in  the  year  J846.  It  is  of  brick, 
forty-two  feet  long  by  eighteen  feet  wide,  with  an  "L"  of  stone, 
eighteen  by  eighteen  feet.  This  "  L"  constitutes  the  jail  proper. 
There  is  one  cell  below  and  one  above,  each  of  which  is  seven  feet 
high,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  wide.  The  upper  cell 
is  called  the  debtor's  room,  and  is  used  for  female  prisoners,  and 
for  those  committed  for  minor  offenses.  The  only  means  of  light 
and  ventilation  are  three  small  apertures,  two  feet  long  and  eight 
inches  wide,  in  the  stone  wall.  It  is  insecure,  four  prisoners  hav- 
ing escaped  from  it  during  the  past  summer.  It  is  in  bad  condi- 
tion, and  badly  kept.  MoU. 

Sept.  15,  1870. 

cl4lT  county. 

Alrmhouse. — Clay  county  farm  is  situated  three  miles  south  of 
Xenia.  It  consists  of  two  wooden  buildings,  one  of  which  is  forty- 
two  leet  by  eighteen,  and  the  other  eighteen  by  twenty -four.  The 
premises  are  neat  and  clean.  The  farm  is  pretty  well  managed, 
and  the  paupers  humanely  treated.  One  of  the  buildings  is  old, 
bnt  his  been  repaired  and  whitewashed,  so  that  it  looks  and  is 
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comfortable.  An  abundance  of  fiuit  and  vegetables  are  raised 
npon  the  farm.  No  out-door  relief  is  furnished  in  this  county. 
The  supervisors  saj  that  they  save  between  one  and  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  by  placing  paupers  on  the  poor  farm,  instead  of 
hiring  them  out  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  keeper  and  his  wife  seem  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
their  position.  The  cost  of  the  farm,  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  about  $1,200,  and  the  supervisors  think  that  in  another  year 
or  two  at  furthest  it  will  be  entirely  self-snpporting. 

JaiL — This  is  an  old  jail,  erected  in  1846,  and  very  insecure. 
It  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  the  lower  story  being  occupied 
by  the  family  of  the  jailor,  and  the  upper  divided  into  three  cells, 
eight  feet  high,  fourteen  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  wide.  The  cells 
are  composed  of  double  thicknesses  of  heavy  planks,  filled  with 
nails,  and  ventilated  by  two  small  barred  windows  in  each  cell, 
one  of  which  communicates  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  other 
through  the  door,  which  is  solid,  with  a  hall  about  six  feet  wide. 
This  jail  is  clean,  but  poorly  ventilated,  and  should  be  condemned 
on  account  of  its  insecurity.  MoC. 

August  24, 1870. 

CLINTON   COUNIT. 

Almshouse. — At  the  time  of  the  first  visitation  of  Clinton  county, 
in  1869,  it  had  no  poor  farm.  Since  that  time  a  new  building  has 
been  erected,  55  feet  by  40,  with  an  "  L  "  18  by  18,  containing  11 
rooms  very  well  arranged.  The  keeper  is  paid  one  dollar  and 
ninety-five  cents  per  week,  for  each  pauper.  The  physician 
receives  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum.  One  insane  pauper  is  kept 
at  $4  per  week,  outside  of  the  almshouse.  The  county  court  think 
that  the  pauper  expenses  will  be  materially  lessened  by  the  use  of 
the  poor  farm.    The  paupers  seem  to  be  well  cared  for. 

Jail^ — This  is  a  stone  jail,  erected  in  1865,  with  iron  cells  eight 
feet  high,  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  in  the  second  story.  The 
cells  are  poorly  ventilated  by  means  of  small  gratings  in  the  doors 
which  open  into  a  narrow  corridor.  Except  as  respects  ventila- 
tion, this  is  a  model  jail.  Provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexes.  The  roof  is  all  sheet  iron,  which  makes  the  jail  intol- 
erably hot  in  summer.  The  excrements  are  carried  down  into  a 
vault  below,  by  means  of  larfi:e  pipes  opening  into  each  cell. 

Aug.  24, 1870.  "  McC. 
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00LS8    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  commissioner  did  not  visit  the  poor  farm  in 
this  county,  because  it  had  been  already  sold  and  another  pnr. 
chased,  upon  which  the  county  was  erecting  a  new  building,  to 
which  the  paupers  were  soon  to  bo  removed.  This  building  is  fif- 
ty-three by  thirty  feet,  with  an  "  L  "  twenty-five  by  eighteen  feet, 
and  contains  twenty  rooms  for  paupers.  The  information  given 
18  obtained  from  the  county  officials,  and  from  the  keeper  of  the 
poor  fieirm.  The  keeper  receives  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  of  250 
acres,  and  $400  in  money  from  the  county,  for  which  considera- 
tion he  gives  a  bond  to  take  care  of  all  the  paupers  sent  him  by 
the  board  of  supervisors,  providing  the  food  and  medical  attendance 
for  them,  and  paying  the  expenses  of  their  burial  in  case  of  death. 
The  contract  just  stated,  takes  effect  as  soon  as  the  new  almshouse 
18  completed.  Under  the  former  contract,  the  keeper  was  paid 
$1.45  per  week  for  each  pauper,  and  had  in  addition  the  use  of 
the  farm. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1884,  is  of  brick,  with  cells  nine  feet 
high,  nine  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide.  It  is  poorly  planned  and 
built,  insecure,  and  without  proper  ventilation  and  sewerage.  The 
county  contemplates  building  a  new  one  soon.  L. 

Sept.  17, 1870. 

OOOK  CO01STY. 

Almshouse. — Cook  county  ahnshouse,  altbough  the  keeper 
Beems  to  be  a  humane,  conscientious  man,  who  conducts  the  insti- 
tution to  the  very  best  of  bis  ability,  under  the  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  is  nevertheless,  for  so  wealthy  a  county,  a  misera- 
bly planned  and  badly  managed  institution.  Its  capacity  is  prob- 
ably not  over  450,  while  the  number  of  inmates  is  sometimes  as 
great  as  700.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  insane  have  been 
hitherto  cared  for,  nothing  need  be  said.  A  new  county  insane 
asylum,  in  connection  with  the  almshouse,  has  been  built,  of 
which  a  description,  prepared  by  the  architect  for  publication  in 
this  report,  is  appended.  The  farm  of  160  acres  is  worked  in  the 
interest  of  the  county,  the  superintendent  receiving  a  salary  for 
his  services.  The  inmates  do  nearly  all  the  farm  work,  also  the 
house  work,  and  make  most  of  the  clothing.    There  is  a  school 
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upon  the  premises,  which  is  attended  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  The  records  kept 
are  quite  full  and  accurate.  Thej  consist  of  an  almshouse  register, 
insane  register,  register  of  deaths,  order  book,  and  pay  roll.  The 
commissioner  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  dined  at  the  institu- 
tion, and  weYe  treated  with  great  courtesy. 

JaiL — The  jail  in  this  county  is  in  the  basement  of  the  oourt 
house,  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pavement.  It  contains  thirty- 
two  cells,  surrounded  by  corridors,  and  ventilated  during  the  day  by 
means  of  grated  doors  opening  into  the  corridors.  At  night,  the 
cells  are  closed  by  solid  wooden  doors,  with  a  small  aperture  in 
the  centre,  when  there  is  little  or  no  ventilation.  The  jail  is  so 
dark  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  gas  burning  in  the  corridors 
both  day  and  night.  The  cells  are  filthy  and  full  of  vermin.  From 
three  to  five  prisoners  are  constantly  confined  in  each,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  as  many  as  six  or  seven.  The  commissioner  is  informed 
that  several  grand  juries  have  declared  this  jail  a  nuisance.  Oon- 
finement  in  such  a  place,  and  under  such  circumstances,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  deleterious  efiect  upon  the  health  of  prisoners, 
must  exert  a  corrupting  rather  than  a  reformatory  influence. 
Here  the  innocent,  the  youthful  offender  and  the  hardened 
criminal,  are  brought  into  the  closest  contact.  Here  the  insane 
are  confined,  awaiting  trial  and  transportation  to  the  almshouse 
or  asylum.  Here  witnesses  are  detained  who,  perhaps,  have 
never  seen  a  crime  committed,  but  are  too  poor  to  give  bait  for 
their  appearance  at  court.  This  deprivation,  even  of  prisoners, 
of  light  and  air,  elements  essential  to  a  healthy  life,  is  con- 
demned, alike  by  reason,  religion  and  common  humanity. 
This  mingling  of  heterogenous  elements,  regardless  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  persons  confined,  is  both  a  crime  and  a  blun- 
der.    The  jail  is  a  reproach  to  the  people  of  Cook  county. 

The  new  jail,  not  yet  occupied,  although  in  some  respects  bet- 
ter built,  is  open  to  the  same  general  criticism.  The  money  which 
it  has  cost  ($120,000)  has  been  poorly  expended,  if  not  thrown 
away,  as  a  single  circumstance  will  show.  Cells  facing  each  oth- 
er, with  open  doors  of  barred  iron,  are  separated  by  a  corridor 
not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  in  width.  This  arrangement  is 
utterly  unsafe ;  as  it  exposes  the  jailor  to  the  peril  of  seizure  and 
possible  death,  every  time  that  he  passes  through  the  corridor. 
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Besides  the  fadlity  granted  to  prieDners  of  free  conrersation  with- 
out obseryatioD,  or  being  overheard,  always  objectionable,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  for  two  desperate  men,  oecnpying  cells 
immediately  opposite  each  other,  to  agree  upon  the  jailor's  murder, 
aa  the  warden  of  the  Connecticut  state  prison  was  murdered  not 
long  ago,  and  any  attempt  to  escape  from  one  of  the  conspirators 
would  throw  him  into  the  hands  of  the  other.  The  only  means  of 
remedying  this  defect,  is  to  close  np  the  barred  doors,  and  destroy 
the  Yentilation  of  the  cells. 

B^*Some  additional  statements  concerning  Cook  county,  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report. 

OBAWFOBD  COUNTY. 

AlfnshotMe. — Crawford  county  has  no  poor  farm.  The  average 
number  of  panpers  supported  at  public  expense  is  fourteen,  who 
are  taken  care  of  by  a  private  person,  William  Beers,  who  resides 
at  Hatson,  at  a  cost  of  $2  each  per  week.  The  amount  paid  for 
the  care  of  insane  paupers,  is  $3  per  week.  The  county  derk 
informs  the  commissioner  that  the  paupers  are  treated  kindly. 

Jail. — ^This  is  a  brick  jail,  with  six  cells  seven  feet  high,  six  feet 
long  and  five  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  a  barred  iron  door  in  each,, 
opening  into  a  corridor  ten  feet  wide.  There  are  two  windows  in 
the  corridor.  The  cells  are  on  the  ground  floor,  dark  and  damp, 
but  clean.    There  is  no  provision  for  a  separation  of  sexes. 

Sept:  29, 1870.  McC. 

CUMBEELAND  COUNTr. 

Alrmhouse, — The  Cumberland  county  farm  is  situate  i  three 
miles  northeast  of  Prairie  City.  It  consists  of  a  single  building, 
thirty-six  feet  by  twenty  four,  one  story  in  height,  with  ten  rooms, 
four  of  which  are  devoted  to  paupers,  and  six  used  by  the  keeper 
and  his  family.  The  house  is  old  and  out  of  repair.  The  keeper 
is  paid  $2.50  per  week  for  each  pauper,  and  furnishes  everything 
except  medicine  and  medical  attendance.  The  paupers  are  well 
treated. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  was  built  in  1858.  It  is  of  brick,  one  story  in 
height,  twenty-eight  feet  long  by  sixteen  feet  wide,  with  four  cells, 
eight  feet  high  and  seven  feet  square.  Two  cells  on  each  side 
open  into  a  corridor  three  feet  wide.  The  ventilation  is  bad,  and 
the  jail  is  insecure  and  badly  kept.    It  has  been  condemned  by 
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the  grand  jary,  and  the  county  is  agitating  the  question  of  build- 
ing another.  McC. 
Sept  20, 1870. 

DEKALB  COUNTY. 

Ahnshause. — This  almshouse  consists  of  a  frame  building,  thirty 
feet  by  twenty-two,  containing  ten  rooms,  occupied  by  the  keeper 
and  his  family,  and  an  ^'  L  '^  twenty-six  feet  by  twenty,  containing 
six  rooms,  occupied  by  the  paupers.  The  arrangement  is  bad. 
There  is  also  a  building  with  three  cells  and  two  rooms,  for  the 
insane  and  idiotic.  These  buildings  are  in  bad  repair,  cold  and  un- 
comfortable, and  not  suitable,  in  their  present  condition,  to  be  used 
as  a  home  for  paupers.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  make  the  inmates  comfortable.  The  keeper  seems  to  be  a 
humane  man  and  to  have  a  desire  to  do  his  duty,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  both  he  and  the  matron  have  mistaken  their  calling. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  authorities  to  investigate  this  matter, 
since  it  is  not  every  kind  man  who  is  calculated  to  fill  a  position 
of  so  great  responsibility. 

The  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  county,  and  the 
products  used  by  the  paupers.  The  keeper  is  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices $660  per  annum.  He  also  receives  supplies  for  his  family, 
except  clothing.  A  record  is  kept,  showing  the  name  of  each 
pauper,  date  of  admission,  date  of  discharge,  nativity,  age,  and 
date  of  death. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  in  this  qounty  is  of  brick  and  wood,  the  cells 
ten  feet  high,  eight  and  a  half  feot  long,  and  six  and  a  half  feet 
wide.  The  outer  walls  of  brick  are  lined  on  the  inside  with 
wood.  One  cell  is  lined  with  boiler  iron.  The  cells  open  by 
grated  doors  into  a  corridor  twenty-five  feet  by  ten,  warmed  by  a 
stove,  and  ventilated  through  grated  windows  in  the  outside  walK 
The  sheriff  is  a  very  hnmane  man«  and  treats  the  prisoners  well, 
furnishing  them  not  only  with  the  necessaries  of  physical  life, 
but  with  books  and  papers.  He  keeps  the  premises  in  order 
and  requires  the  inmates  to  bathe  at  stated  intervals.  The 
capacity  of  the  jail  is  insufficient,  and  a  new  jail  is  very  much 
needed.  Female  prisoners  are  confined  in  the  debtor's  room,  in 
the  second  story.  R. 

Nov.  20, 1870. 
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DB  WITT  COUNTY. 

Almshcmse. — Until  this  year,  DeWitt  county  haslet  ite  poor  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  Becently,  a  county  farna  has  been  purchased, 
on  which  the  authorities  are  erecting  buildings.  They  propose  to 
pay  the  keeper  a  salary. 

Jail. — ^The  DeWitt  county  jail  is  of  brick,  with  cells  eiglit  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide.  It  is  in  good  repair,  secure,  and  of  suffi- 
cient capacity.  It  is  well  kept,  but  small  and  dark,  without  ven- 
tilation and  without  sewerage.    The  privy  is  in  the  jail. 

Oct  1, 1870.  B. 

DOUGLAS  oouimr. 

AlmaAotiss. — ^The  almshouse  consists  of  a  single  substantial 
frame  building,  two  stories  in  height,  commodious  in  its  plan,  and 
of  sufficient  capacity;  it  is  in  good  repair,  and  well  kept  The 
keeper  receives  $3.50  per  week  for  each  pauper,  and  hires  the 
farm  by  the  acre.    The  inmates  seem  to  be  comfortable. 

Jail. — The  jail,  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  court  house, 
and  erected  in  1868,  is  small  and  badly  constructed.  The  cells 
are  seven  feet  high,  seven  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide.  They 
fiu^e  each  other,  and  open  into  a  corridor  only  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  width.  There  is  very  little  light  or  air,  no  sewerage,  and  very 
little  room  for  exercise.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  separation 
of  the  sexes.  B. 

Sept  26, 1870. 

DU  PAGE  OOUNTT. 

Almshauae. — DnPage  county  has  no  almshouse;  each  town 
supports  its  own  poor,  the  supervisor  placing  them  in  private  fam- 
ilies, and  no  report  of  the  number  or  cost  is  made  to  the  county 
derk. 

JaU. — ^The  basement  of  the  court  house  in  this  county  is  used 
for  jail  purposes.  A  hall  extends  from  one  side  to  the  other,  for- 
ty-eight feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  into  which  thirteen  cells 
open,  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide.  The  cells 
are  ventilated  by  means  of  grated  doors  opening  into  the  hall^  and 
by  a  tin  pipe  two  inches  in  diameter,  extending  from  the  top  of 
each  cell  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  The  hall  is  ventilated  by 
two  large  windows,  three  by  six  feet,  near  each  end.  The  jail  is 
sufficiently  warmed  by  a  stove  at  each  end  of  the  hall.  The 
Yol.  1—18 
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privies  connected  with  the  jail  are  at  a  distance  from  the  cells,  so 
that  they  produce  no  unpleasant  odor.  A  debtor's  room  in  the 
second  story  is  used  to*  confine  female  prisoners.  A  record  is 
kept,  showing  the  name  of  each  prisoner,  and  date  of  commitment 
and  of  discharge.  The  jail  is  in  good  repair  and  of  sufficient 
caparCity,  but  insecure,  although  built  of  stone.  Communication 
on  the  part  of  prisoners  with  outsiders  is  easy.  B. 

November  4, 1870. 

EDGAB  COUNTY. 

Almshouse, — ^The  poor  farm  in  Edgar  county  is  a  good  one. 
The  almshouse  consists  of  a  main  building  of  frame,  and  out- 
houses containing  sixteen  rooms  only.  The  superintendent  has. 
the  use  of  the  farm,  and  receives  $400  per  annum  for  taking  care 
of  the  paupers.  The  general  arrangement  is  good,  and  the  in- 
mates are  well  fed.  There  are  two  incurably  insane  persons  con- 
fined here. 

Jail, — The  jail  was  built  in  1858.  The  jail  proper  is  con- 
structed wholly  of  iron,  with  cells  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  long, 
and  eight  feet  wide,  opening  into  a  corridor  running  through  the 
center.  It  is  very  well  ventilated  throagh  the  roof,  and  much 
superior  to  most  of  the  jails.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes.  L. 

Sept.  21, 1870. 

EDWARDS  COUNTY. 

Almshouse, — Edwards  county  has  no  poor  farm.  At  the  date 
of  visitation,  there  were  seven  paupers  in  the  county,  five  of 
whom  were  males  and  two  females.  One  of  the  males  is  an  idiot, 
another  a  lunatic.  The  paupers  are  placed  with  various  persons 
through  the  county.  The  price  paid  for  each  pauper,  on  an  aver- 
age, is  $1.50  per  week.    The  pauper  tax  is  very  light. 

Jail, — ^The  jail,  erected  in  1868,  is  of  brick,  twenty  feet  by 
thirty-six,  with  iron  cells  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  long  and  seven 
feet  wide,  having  doors  of  barred  iron,  and  a  small  barred  window 
in  the  back  of  each  cell.  The  ventilation  is  fair ;  no  oppressive 
smell  is  apparent.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes.  The  county  judge  says  that  Edwards  county  has  but  little 
use  for  a  jail,  but  expects  to  have,  whenever  it  is  reached  by  railroad^ 

Aug.  18, 1870.  McO. 
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BFFINOHAM  OOXTITrY. 

Almshouse. — At  the  time  of  the  visitation  of  this  coantj,  in 
1869,  the  paaperB  were  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  there  being 
no  county  farm.  Effingham  county  is  now  using  the  old  court 
house  at  Ewington,  the  former  county  seat,  for  a  poor  house.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  forty  feet  square  and  two  stories  in  height, 
with  eight  rooms.  The  average  number  of  paupers  cared  for  here 
is  fifteen  ;  the  average  number  outside  is  five.  The  price  paid  for 
the  care  of  paupers,  in  or  out  of  the  almshouse,  is  $2  74  a  week. 
The  almshouse  is  better  kept  than  usual.  The  keeper  is  a  humane 
man,  and  treats  the  inmates  kindly. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  jailor's  house.  The 
Jail  proper  is  made  of  iron  bars  crossing  each  other  at  a  distance  of 
four  inches  apart,  so  that  the  outside  wall  of  all  the  cells  is  an  open 
lattice.  This  secures  very  good  ventilation.  The  cells  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  corridor  six  feet  wide,  with  four  windows. 
The  jail  is  insecure,  in  consequence  of  the  bars  of  iron  not  being 
sufficiently  strong.  Several  escapes  have  been  effected  within 
the  past  two  years.  A  reform  is  necessary  in  the  matter  of  clean- 
liness. The  filth,  at  the  time  of  visitation,  was  so  great  as  to  be 
offensive,  and  is  wholly  inexcusable.  In  1669,  there  was  confined 
in  the  jail  an  insane  man,  who  had  been  returned  from  the  asylum 
at  Jacksonville,  of  whom  little  care  seemed  to  be  taken. 

Aug.  11, 1870.  McC. 

FAYKTTE  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  Fayette  county  almshouse  is  situated  three 
miles  northwest  of  Yandalia.  It  consists  of  two  buildings,  one 
forty  feet  by  twenty,  and  the  other  sixteen  feet  square,  containing 
nine  rooms,  of  which  three  are  used  by  the  family  of  the  keeper. 
The  management  has  been  much  improved  since  the  first  visita- 
tion. The  keeper  is  a  good  man,  and  treats  the  paupers  well. 
The  buildings  are  rough  but  comfortable.  There  have  been  as 
many  as  thirteen  inmates  at  a  time,  during  the  past  year,  but  eight 
ia  the  average  number.  Three  of  the  paupers  cared  for  are  idiots, 
and  could  be  benefited  by  the  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  at 
Jacksonville.  One  man,  old,  bedridden,  very  filthy  and  disagree- 
ftblei  is  kept  iu  a  sn^all  log  hon^e,  separate  from  tb^  iP£|in  building, 
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Jail.— -The  jail  is  upon  the  first  floor,  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  conrt  hoase.  Inside  of  the  brick  wall  there  is  a  tier  of 
hewn  logs,  and  that  is  covered  with  inch  boards,  inside  of  which 
are  placed  iron  colls  seven  feet  high,  eight  feet  long  and  six  feet 
wide;  the  cell  doors  open  into  a  corridor  eight  feet  wide,  andtwen- 
tj-four  foet  long.  There  are  two  barred  windows  in  the  brick 
wall,  a  grated  door  to  each  cell,  and  in  the  top  of  each  cell  a  email 
opening  for  ventilation.  At  the  time  of  visitation,  the  jail  was  in 
a  desperate  condition.  Two  insane  men  had  been  recently  put  in 
for  sate  keeping,  which  rendered  it  almost  unendurable.  One  of 
the  prisoners  said  to  the  commissioner :  ^*  For  God's  sake  see  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  have  the  insane  men  removed !"  It 
was  hardly  tit  for  occupation  before  these  men  were  put  in,  and 
their  admission  has  increased  the  odor  and  stench  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  is  an  outrage  to  confine  a  criminal  in  it.  It  ought  to  bo 
condemned  for  want  both  of  ventilation  and  of  sewerage.  Since 
the  last  visit  of  the  commissioner,  the  board  of  supervisors  have 
taken  steps  toward  the  building  of  a  new  jail.  The  grand  jury 
has  also  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  The  commissioner  is  confident 
that  the  jail  will  be  put  into  better  condition  before  long. 

Sept.  3, 1870.  '  McO. 

FORD  OOUKTV. 

Almshouse. — Ford  county  has  no  poor  farm.  The  supervisor 
of  each  town  provides  for  the  support  of  the  paupers  in  private 
families,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  a  general  tax  on  the  county. 
Partial  support  is  allowed  to  paupers  in  their  own  families.  The 
number  of  towns  in  this  county  is  twelve.  The  county  paid,  during 
the  past  year,  $60  for  the  services  of  a  physician,  and  for  medicine, 

JaU. — ^The  jail  is  in  the  lower  story  of  the  court  house,  but 
above  ground.  The  outside  walls  are  of  stone.  There  are  three  cells 
for  prisoners,  one  of  which  has  walls  of  plank  two  inches  thick, 
lined  with  boiler  iron,  and  is  tolerably  safe.  But  the  ventilation 
is  very  bad.  The  walls  and  floors  of  the  other  two  cells  are  of 
plank,  two  or  three  inches  thick.  There  is  a  fourth  cell  for  debtors. 
In  front  of  the  cells  is  a  corridor  nine  feet  wide,  where  the  pris- 
oners sit.  A  window  in  the  outside  wall  opens  into  this  corridor. 
The  only  ventilation  of  the  cells  is  through  a  small  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  door.  The  jail  is  insecure,  very  dark,  without  venti- 
lation und  without  sewerage.   There  is  a  privy  in  the  jail.   A  new 
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jail  is  very  much  needod.  One  prisouer  escaped  into  the  court 
room  above,  by  burning  a  bole  in  the  upper  floor  of  his  cell  with  a 
candle.  McC. 

Nov.  16, 1870. 

FBANKLIK  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  consists  of  two 
baildingB,  one  of  which,  occupied  by  the  keeper,  is  of  logs.  There 
is  a  frame  building  for  the  paupers,  in  good  repair,  but  of  scarcely 
sufficient  capacity.  The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  visita- 
tion was  ten,  of  whom  six  were  insane  or  idiotic,  and  two  were 
blind.  The  paupers  fare  as  well  as  the  family  of  the  keeper.  The 
keeper  is  paid  $2  25  a  week,  and  furnishes  everything  except 
medicine  and  medical  attendance.  He  raised  upon  the  farm  this 
year,  600  bushels  of  corn,  iO  of  wheat,  and  200  of  oats;  also,  an 
acre  of  sorghum.  There  is  an  apple  orchard  upon  the  place,  and 
a  garden. 

Jail. — This  jail  is  of  iron.  It  was  erected  in  1862.  The  plan 
was  patented  December  20th,  1859,  by  Yalleau  and  Jacobs,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  outside  door  is  of  solid  iron,  with  a  little 
opening,  and  a  small  shutter  closed  by  a  button,  through  which 
the  keeper  can  look.  The  inside  door  is  of  iron  bars,  crossed. 
The  cells  have  doors  with  round  iron  bars  an  inch  thick,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  apart ;  and  the  doors  can  all  be  fastened  at  once 
on  each  side  by  a  peculiar  cell  door  fastening,  patented  Nov.  15, 
1859.  Each  cell  has  a  water  closet  in  it,  and  there  appears  to  be 
an  apparatus  for  flooding.  There  is  a  pump  in  the  corridor  be- 
tween the  cells ;  a  window  at  one  end  with  a  doable  grate,  and  a 
close  iron  shutter  outside.  There  are  two  gratings  in  the  floor  of 
the  corridor,  and  one  large,  double  grating  in  the  ceiling,  with  an 
opening  for  the  stove  pipe.  The  space  above  is  open  to  the  roof. 
There  have  been  iron  bedsteads  in  the  cells,  but  at  present  there 
is  only  one  in  the  jail.  The  jailor  stated  that  a  negro  succeeded 
in  prying  off  his  cell  door,  and  that  one  night,  some  of  the  prison- 
ers pried  off  two.  Two  prisoners  escaped  by  drilling  out  the  ven- 
tilator in  the  floon  The  jail  is  secure  when  the  cell  doors  are  fas- 
tened. The  secretary  of  the  board  saw  a  man  and  woman  in  the 
corridor  together.  The  keeper  said  that  the  woman's  husband 
was  in  the  jail  with  her.  The  premises  have  not  been  cleaned  for 
a  year  or  mor^.  W. 

Oct.  26, 1870. 
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FULTOX  COUNTT. 

Almshouse. — ^The  almBhouse  in  this  county  is  a  very  large  one, 
being  one  hundred  and  thirty*one  feet  in  length  by  thirty-six  in 
width,  and  contains  sixty-fiTO  rooms,  of  which  fifty  are  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  paupers.  There  is  a  kitchen  in  the  basement,  and 
a  dining  room  for  each  sex,  separately,  upon  the  first  floor.  The 
capacity  is  one  hundred.  There  were  only  thirty-one  inmates  on 
the  day  of  visitation.  The  house  is  partly  old  and  partly  new, 
but  all  in  good  repair.  There  is  a  general  want  of  cleanliness 
throughout  the  building,  and  the  cells  occupied  by  the  insane  are 
especially  cold  and  filthy.  There  seemed  to  be  a  deficiency  of 
beds  and  bedding  for  the  inmates. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  is  of  stone  and  iron,  with  slate  roof.  It  was 
erected  in  1867,  at  an  expense  suSicient  to  have  secured  a  first 
class  prison;  but  the  cells  are  so  low,  and  the  windows  so  small, 
that  it  is  both  dark  and  damp  and  poorly  ventilated.  The  com- 
missioner saw  the  prisoners  at  dinner,  and  their  tbod  was  of  good 
quality,  and  of  sufficient  quantity.  The  Methodist  clergyman  oc- 
casionally visits  the  prison.  C. 

Nov.  24, 1870. 

OA.LLA.TIX  COUNTT. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  three  comfortable  log 
buildings,  each  fourteen  feet  square.  The  keeper  receives  three 
dollars  a  week  for  each  inmate,  and  pays  rent  for  the  use  of  the 
farm.    The  paupers  are  apparently  well  cared  for. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  is  of  brick,  lined  with  hewn  logs  and  plank.  It 
is  made  secure,  and  a  corridor  thirty-six  feet  long  and  five  feet 
wide,  where  the  prisoners  spend  their  time  during  the  day,  is  com- 
paratively comfortable ;  but  the  cells  are  unfit  for  use.  Four  one 
inch  holes  through  an  iron  door,  afibrd  all  the  air  they  have  at 
night.  There  is  no  sewerage.  Gallatin  county  needs  a  better 
jail.  B. 

Nov.  13, 1870. 

OBRBNE  COUNTY. 

Alms/umse. — Greene  county  is  now  building  a  new  almshouse,  to 
contain  fifty  paupers.  From  representations  made  to  the  commis- 
gioner,  he  judges  th^t  it  will  be  9^  roodel  building,    The  former 
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poor  fArm  having  been  sold,  the  commissioner  did  not  visit  it,  bat 
bad  the  assurance  that  all  was  as  it  should  be. 

JaiZ.— The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  was  erected  in  1860,  in  con- 
nection with  the  jailor's  honse.  The  corridor  is  abont  five  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  and  well  ventilated.  There  is  no  sewerage.  The 
inoiatea  are  well  cared  for.  Two  insane  persons  were  confined  in 
the  jail  on  the  day  of  visitation.  L. 

Sept  8, 1870. 

OBTJNDT  COUIJTT. 

Almshouse.  —The  almshouse  in  this  connty  was  built  by  detach- 
ments, and  is  very  irregular  in  shape.  It  contains  ten  rooms,  is 
old,  cold,  comfortless,  destitute  of  facilities  for  bathing,  and  is  as 
badly  arranged  as  it  can  be.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
comfortable  in  it.  A  separate  room,  ten  feet  square,  is  attached, 
in  which  insane  persons  are  confined.  The  keeper  is  allowed  the 
use  of  the  farm,  and  of  three  cows,  and  is  paid  6ne  dollar  per  week 
for  each  pauper  cared  for.  The  county  famishes  clothing  and 
medical  attendance.  This  method  of  providing  for  paupers  is 
wrong,  as  it  makes  the  man  in  charge  interested  in  the  cost  of 
their  support  This  is  the  only  place  where  the  county  insane  can 
be  sent  who  are  not  received  at  the  asylum,  a  sad  commentary 
upon  their  condition. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  a  two  story  building,  thirty-six  feet  long  by 
eighteen  in  width.  The  lower  story  is  of  stone,  and  used  for  the 
confinement  of  prisoners.  The  upper  story  is  of  brick  and  occu- 
pied by  the  sheriff  and  his  family.  It  was  erected  in  1855,  and 
is  a  very  poor  structure,  badly  ventilated,  dark  and  insecure.  The 
sheriff  is  a  humane  man,  and  treats  prisoners  well,  fornishing 
them  with  books  and  with  papers.  Forty-nine  persons  have  been 
committed  daring  the  year  ending  September  1,  1869,  twenty- 
seven  of  whom  were  committed  for  violation  of  the  city  ordi- 
nances. E. 

Aug.  27, 1870. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Alm^i^ouBe.-^Tlh^  almshouse  in  this  county  consists  of  two  log 
buildings,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  keeper,  the  other  by 
the  paupers.  The  pauper  house  contains  two  rooms,  joined  by  a 
porch;  and  one  of  the  rooms  is  divided  through  the  centre  by  a 
partition.    The  keeper  is  paid  two  dollars  a  week  for  each  pauper 
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cared  for,  and  furDiahes  everything,  including  medicine  and  medi* 
cal  attendance.  There  were  only  five  innsates  on  the  day  ol 
visitation,  of  whom  two  were  idiotic. 

Jail, — The  jail,  which  is  wholly  detached  from  any  building,  ia 
situated  in  the  court  house  yard,  and  was  visited  in  company  with 
a  party  of  gentlemen  after  night.  There  were  no  prisoners  in  it 
at  the  time  of  visitation,  but  signs  of  their  former  presence  were 
abundant.  The  stench  was  intolerable.  The  jail  is  of  iron,  and 
a  good  one  of  its  class.  These  jails  are  open  to  many  serious 
objections.  W. 

Oct.  25, 1870. 

HANCOCK  OOXTNTT. 

Almshouse, — ^The  almshouse  consists  of  a  main  building  thirty- 
six  by  fif ty-two»  with  an  "  L  "  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  a 
smaller  building,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty,  for  confining  the  insane. 
The  number  of  rooms  is  sixteen,  of  which  seven  are  used  by  the 
keeper  and  his  family.  Ko  records  are  kept.  The  keeper 
receives  $1000  and  the  use  of  the  farm  for  taking  charge,  feeding 
and  clothing  the  county  paupers. 

Jail. — The  jail,  built  in  1866,  is  of  stone,  with  cells  seven  feet 
high,  seven  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  grated 
doors  to  the  cells,  and  pipes  extending  from  the  top  of  each  cell 
through  the  roof.  C, 

Dec.  10, 1869. 

BABDIN  OOUKTY. 

AlmsJuyuse. — ^Hardin  county  has  no  almshouse. 

JaU. — The  jail  is  a  small  brick  building,  ont  of  repair,  with  one 
cell,  sixteen  by  four  feet,  which  is  the  only  portion  In  use.  There 
is  no  sewerage  and  very  little  light  or  air.  13. 

Nov.  12, 1870. 

HENDERSON  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — ^The  almshouse  [consists  of  three  buildings,  one 
forty  feet  by  fifty  in  size,  another  twenty-eight  by  forty,  and  a 
third  sixteen  by  twelve.  There  are  twenty -five  rooms,  of  which 
six  are  occupied  by  the  keeper  and  his  family,  one  is  a  kitchen 
and  dining  room  for  the  inmates,  one  a  sitting  room  for  the 
males,  one  a  sitting  room  for  the  females,  and  the  rest  are  occu- 
pied as  sleeping  apartments.  There  are  four  cells  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  insane. 
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Jail.— The  jail  is  of  stone,  secure,  in  good  repair,  and  of  snffi- 
cient  capacity,  with  provision  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
Dec.  4, 1869.  0. 

HENST  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse,  which  is  frame,  was  apparently 
built  for  a  farm  dwelling.  Additions  have  been  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  paupers.  It  is  poorly  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
The  rooms  are  low  and  quite  crowded,  the  beds  cheap  and  scantily 
covered.  The  insane,  of  whom  there  were  three,  were  confined  in 
cells,  without  fire  or  other  means  of  warmth. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  brick  and  stone.  It  was  built  in  1866,  and 
cost,  with  the  land,  $45,000.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  first  class 
prison,  and  but  for  the  lack  of  proper  ventilation,  would  have 
been  all  that  was  needed.  As  it  is,  the  lower  tier  of  cells  are 
only  used  when  the  jail  is  crowded.  The  bedding  of  the  prisoners 
appeared  to  be  of  poor  quality  and  scanty  in  quantity.  O. 

Nov.  21,  1870. 

IBOQUOIS   OOTTNTT. 

Almshame. — The  keeper  of  the  paupers  in  this  county  rents  the 
farm,  for  which  he  pays  $200  a  year,  and  receives  three  dollars 
per  week  for  the  board  of  each  pauper,  and  thirty-five  dollars 
each  for  their  clothing  per  annum.  Medicines  and  medical 
attendance  are  let  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Last  year  the  amount 
paid  the  physician  was  ninety  dollars,  for  attending  the  paupers 
in  the  almshouse,  all  paupers  outside  of  the  almshouse,  within 
the  range  of  his  practice,  and  the  prisoners  in  jail,  including  the 
furnishing  of  medical  supplies^  The  buildings  are  two  in  number, 
one  of  them  eighteen  feet  by  twenty,  and  one  story  in  height, 
boilt  of  logs,  containing  two  rooms,  with  a  third  room  attached, 
ten  feet  by  sixteen ;  a  two  story  building,  sixteen  by  thirty  feet, 
is  used  by  the  keeper  and  his  family,  and  by  paupers.  It 
contains  five  rooms.  The  buildings  are  very  poor  and  cold, 
and  not  kept  as  cleanly  as  they  should  be.  The  family  of  the 
keeper  and  the  paupers  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  eat  together. 
The  keeper  appears  to  be  a  humane  man,  but  not  qualified  for  tiie 
position  he  holds. 

Jail, — The  jail  in  this  county,  erected  in  1866,  is  of  stone,  and 
quite  a  good  one— secure,  light,  with  good  sewerage,  and  fair 
ventilatioD.  It  is  in  the  lower  story  of  the  court  house.  The  cells 
Vol.  1—19 
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are  sarrounded  on  two  sides  by  corridors,  twelve  feet  wide.  A 
pipe  runs  from  each  cell  to  the  due  in  the  main  passage,  con- 
necting with  the  outside  of  the  building.  There  are  large  win- 
dows in  the  outer  wall,  and  grated  doors  from  the  cells  opening 
into  each  of  the  corridors.  The  cells,  when  closed,  are  light 
enough  to  read  in.  A  privy  is  in  the  jail,  and  water  from  the 
cistern  can  be  let  into  it  by  turning  the  stop-cock.  E. 

Nov.  17, 1870. 

JACKSON  OOUNTT. 

Almahauae. — The  average  number  of  paupers  supported  by 
Jackson  county  is  about  fifty.  They  are  distributed  through  the 
county  among  the  farmers.  There  is  no  almshouse.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  commissioner,  whose  information  is  obtained 
from  the  county  clerk,  the  county  manages  its  pauper  expenses 
very  poorly.  It  pays  more,  in  the  aggregate,  than  any  other 
county  visited  by  this  commissioner.  One  man  takes  charge  of 
all  the  paupers  at  $2  each  per  week  for  board,  except  when  the 
county  can  hire  them  out  at  a  lower  rate.  The  number  in  his 
care  at  the  time  of  visitation  was  fifteen. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  brick,  with  iron  cells,  ventilated  by  barred 
doors,  which  open  into  the  corridor,  six  feet  wide.  The  condition 
in  which  it  is  kept  is  fair.  It  is  insecure  and  destitute  of  sewer- 
age.  There  is  no  privy,  but  buckets  are  used  instead.  The  jailor 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  building  as  a  residence  for  himself  and 
family.  MoC. 

Aug.  10, 1870. 

JASFEB  OOUNTY, 

Ahnshjouae. — Jasper  county  has  no  poor  farm.  The  average 
number  of  paupers  is  about  five.  They  are  kept  by  one  person 
who  receives  all  who  are  sent  to  him,  whether  they  be  few  or 
many,  for  $375  per  annum.  The  commissioner  judges  that  under 
this  arrangement  they  cannot  fare  very  well,  especially  if  the 
number  should  at  any  time  be  large.  The  keeper  furnishes 
everything,  food,  clothing,  medicine  and  medical  attendance,  for 
ihe  sum  stated. 

JaU. — ^This  jail,  built  in  1850,  is  of  stone,  with  two  rooms,  four- 
teen feet  by  sixteen,  and  seven  feet  high,  one  above  the  other, 
communicating  by  a  trap  door  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  There 
are  small  barred  windows,  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  in 
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each  coll.  It  is  insecure ;  several  escapes  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  It  is  of  insufficient  capacity,  in  bad  repair, 
and  unfit  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners.  The  county  talks  of 
buiMing  a  new  jail.  MoC. 

Sept.  29, 1870. 

JEFFERSON  OOITMTT. 

'Almshouse. — The  almshouse  is  situated  three  miles  east  of  Mt. 
Vernon.  The  commissioner  was  prevented  from  visiting  it,  but 
he  obtained  statistics  from  the  county  judge,  who  is  familiar  with 
all  the  facts.  The  buildings  are  said  to  bo  old  and  dilapidated  and 
hardly  fit  for  occupancy.  The  total  pauper  expense  for  in-door 
and  out  door  relief,  in  this  county,  is  about  $1,200  per  annum.  The 
nnmber  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  visitation  of  the  county  was  12. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  a  miserable  affair.  It  is  about  sixteen  feet 
square  and  lined  inside  with  boiler  iron.  Ventilation  is  effected 
by  one  small  barred  window  in  each  cell,  and  a  small  aperture  in 
the  iron  door.  The  cells  open  into  a  corridor  sixteen  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  wide.  A  sink  descends  from  each  cell  into  the  ground 
beneath,  and  from  thence  into  a  large  reservoir  dug  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  jail  is  surrounded  by  a  picket  fence  fifteen  feet  high, 
which  renders  ventilation  worse  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The 
jail  should  be  condemned.  MoC. 

Aug.  3,  1870. 

JEBSBY  COTTNTY. 

AlmsAause. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  built  of  brick,  and 
is  seventy-four  feet  long  and  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  with  one  single 
room  thirty  feet  by  twenty-five  feet.  It  contains  twenty-six  rooms 
and  has  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  new,  but  the 
design  does  not  exhibit  any  great  skill.  There  is  no  provision  for 
bathing  the  inmates.  The  rooms  are  kept  in  very  good  order,  and 
the  inmates  well  fed  on  good,  plain,  healthful  food. 

Jail. — This  jail,  built  in  1862,  of  stone,  contains  only  two  cells, 
each  seven  feet  high,  seven  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  long.  The 
corridor  does  not  exceed  three  feet  in  width.  It  is  made  of  solid 
slabs  of  rock.  The  ventilation  is  poor,  and  in  hot  weather  the  in- 
mates must  suffer  terribly.  ISio  provision  is  made  for  the  separa- 
tion of  sexes.  In  short,  it  is  a  jail  not  at  all  worthy  of  the  rich 
county  of  Jersey.  The  county  officials  contemplate  building  a 
new  one.  L. 

June  1,1870. 
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JODAV1E88  COUNTY, 

Almshouae. — ^During  the  last  year,  the  building  on  the  county 
farm  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  county  has  recommended 
another  in  the  city  of  Galena,  tor  the  use  of  the  paupers,  of  whom 
there  were  eleven  on  the  day  of  visitation.  They  are  still  kept  in 
a  shelter  upon  the  county  farm,  and  are  supplied  with  food  from  a 
house  in  Oaiena  twice  or  three  times  a  w^ek.  While  the  paupers 
are  comfortably  cared  for,  the  condition  of  the  insane  is  as  deplo* 
rable  as  can  be  imagined.  Their  cells  are  excessively  and  unrea- 
sonably filthy.  The  cveiseers  report  that  they  are  cleaned  once 
in  two  weeks. 

Jail. — The  jai],  erected  in  1839,  oi  stone,  is  built  in  the  side  of 
the  blujBT,  which  adds  somewhat  to  its  security,  but  renders  it  dark 
and  damp  and  poorly  ventilated.  It  is  so  dark  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  read  upon  a  bright  day.  There  is  no  ventilation  except 
through  the  cell  doors  from  a  narrow  hall.  Its  manner  of  con- 
struction  affords  a  slight  protection  to  the  jailor  against  desperate 
men.  The  prisoners  are  comfortably  fed,  and  no  special  effort  is 
made  to  keep  them  clean.  C. 

Nov.  11,  1870. 

JOHlffSON    COUHTY. 

Almshouse.— 3 ohxisoxi  county  hap^  no  almshouse,  and  but  five 
paupers,  who  are  distributed  throaghout  the  county  and  kept  on 
separate  contracts,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $110  each  per  an- 
num for  all  expenses. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  hewn  logs,  sided  on  the  outside  and  plank- 
ed on  the  inside.  Air  and  light  are  furnished  by  two  grated  open- 
ings eight  inches  square.  It  is  entered  by  a  trap  door  from  the 
story  above.  The  jail  is  in  poor  repair,  of  insufficient  capacity, 
destitute  of  furniture,  and  without  sewerage.  B. 

Nov.  7,  1870. 

KAHB   COUNTY. 

Almshanee. — ^The  almshouse  in  this  county,  the  commissioner 
regrets  to  say,  is  anything  but  creditable  to  the  rich  and  populous 
county  of  Kane.  The  condition  of  the  paupers  was  such  as  to 
lead  the  commissioner  to  hope  that  the  county  authorities  will  in- 
vestigate the  manner  in  which  they  are  cared  for,  and  remedy  the 
existing  evils.    The  keeper  seems  to  mean  to  treat  them  well. 
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The  rooms  are  small,  low  and  cold.  There  is  a  separate  building 
for  the  insane,  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more  uncomfortable  than 
that  where  the  remainder  of  the  paupers  are  kept.  On  the  day 
of  Tisitation  there  were  three  insane  inmates,  of  whom  one  is  kept 
constantly  chained,  and  has  bean  for  the  last  four  years,  which 
seems  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  and  if  so,  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
The  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  county,  the  profits  be- 
ing consumed  by  the  paupers,  and  the  keeper  is  paid  for  his  aeryi- 
ces  $180  per  annum,  and  provision  and  groceries  for  himself  and 
family,  Supervisors  in  the  town  are  authorized  to  make  provi- 
sion for  paupers  in  private  families,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  a 
general  county  tax. 

Jail, — ^The  jail,  built  in  1856,  is  in  the  basement  of  the  court 
house,  and  consists  of  fourteen  cells  without  fines,  surrounded  by 
a  corridor.  The  ventilation,  which  is  bad,  is  effected  by  grated 
doors  opening  into  this  corridor,  and  the  corridor  is  ventilated  by 
grated  windows  in  the  outside  wall.  Among  the  prisoners,  on  the 
day  of  visitation,  were  three  insane  persons ;  two  of  them  had 
been  confined  for  a  few  months  past,  and  one  for  six  years.  There 
are  two  dark  cells,  which  are  not  often  used.  The  jail  is  dark  and 
the  sewerage  imperfect — so  much  so  as  to  render /the  odor  perva- 
ding it  very  offensive.  B. 

Kov.  2, 1870. 

EA.NKAKBB  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — ^Kankakee  county  has  no  almshouse.  Each  town 
provides  for  its  own  paupers,  the  expense  being  paid  by  tax  on 
each  town.  The  insane  are  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
connty,  which  pays  from  $25  to  $36  per  month  for  the  support  of 
each,  and  $105  for  the  clothing  of  all.  There  are  now  five  thus 
supported,  besides  three  in  the  asylum  at  Jacksonville.  It  is  said 
that  at  times  some  of  them  are  chained.  Kankakee  township  has 
an  almshouse,  erected  in  1859,  at  a  cost,  for  land  and  buildings, 
of  $19,000.  This  town  sold  out  the  contract  for  the  support  of  its 
paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

JaU. — ^The  jail,  built  in  1856,  of  stone,  appears  to  be  secure, 
bat  the  ventilation  is  very  bad  and  the  sewerage  still  worse.  In 
its  present  condition  it  is  an  unfit  place  of  confinement  for  a  crimi- 
nal, much  more  of  an  insane  man  or  a  witness.  It  is  in  the  lower 
story  of  the  court  house,  but  above  ground.  B. 

Nov.  17,1870. 
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KBNDALL  COUNTY. 

Almshouse, — ^There  is  no  almehonse  in  this  coantj.  The  pau- 
pers are  supported  in  private  families,  under  the  direction  of  the 
supervisors  of  the  respective  towns,  each  town  paying  the  expense 
of  its  own  paupers,  which  varies,  as  reported  last  year,  from  three 
and  a  half  to  seven  dollars  per  week.  No  special  provision  is 
made  for  insane  paupers. 

eTbtY.— The  jail,  though  built  as  late  as  1861,  is  unfortunately 
constructed.  It  is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  court  house. 
Through  this  basement  a  passage  ton  feet  wide  extends,  and  from 
the  passage  a  grated  door  leads  into  a  room  twelve  feet  square, 
.with  a  grated  window  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  From 
this  room  a  passage  two  feet  wide  extends  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet,  on  either  side  of  which  are  two  cells,  without  window,  light 
or  ventilation,  except  from  the  grated  doors  of  the  cells  opening 
into  this  narrow  passage.  The  jail  is  damp ;  confinement  in  such 
a  place  is  deplorable,  tending  to  make  prisoners  worse,  instead  of 
better,  and  likely,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  seriously  to 
injure  their  health.  R. 

Nov.,  1870. 

KNOX  COUNTY. 

Almshouse.— The  Knox  county  almshouse  was  built  and  fur- 
nished at  an  expense  to  the  county  of  $10,000,  and  is  perhaps  a 
model,  and  the  best  arranged  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, in  the  state.  It  is  scrupulously  neat  in  every  department ; 
the  beds  are  clean,  and  well  provided  with  covering ;  the  ventila- 
tion is  such  that  there  is  no  offensive  smell,  and  the  whole  house 
is  a  constant  witness  to  the  value  of  systematic  cleanliuess. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  utterly  unfit  for  its  purpose.  It  was  built  in 
1838.  It  is  in  bad  repair,  insecure,  and  of  insufficient  capacity. 
From  the  manner  of  its  construction,  it  is  unsafe  for  the  jailor, 
and  it  is  so  badly  ventilated  as  to  be  unhealthy  for  the  inmates. 
The  prisoners  confined  here  never  want  water,  treatment  or 
food.  0, 

Nov.  22,  1870. 
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LAKB  COUKTY. 

Almsfumse. — ^The  almshouse  consists  of  a  threB-storj  bnildine, 
thirtj-six  by  forty  feet,  occupied  by  the  keeper,  his  family,  aud  the 
paupers ;  also  two  one-story  buildings,  one  of  them  twenty-six  feet 
by  thirty-two,  and  the  other  twenty-eight  by  thirty-four,  used  for 
the  confinement  of  the  insane.  The  building  for  the  insane  pau- 
pers is  a  very  good  one,  and  well  arranged.  The  main  building, 
oocnpied  by  the  other  paupers,  with  the  keeper  and  his  family,  is 
not  well  arranged,  but  nevertheless  is  comfortable.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  rooms,  the  beds  and  the  clothing,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  paupers,  clearly  indicates  that  the  keeper  and 
the  matron  understand  their  duty,  and  perform  it  in  a  kind  and 
intelligent  manner. 

Jail. — The  jail,  built  in  1856,  of  brick  and  wood,  is  very  inse- 
cure, dark,  and  badly  ventilated.  It  is  of  little  or  no  value,  and 
a  new  jail  is  very  much  needed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  will  not  build  another  in  the  basement  of  the 
court  house.  B. 

Nov.  18, 1870. 

LA  SALLE  COUNTY. 

Alms/&use. — ^The  almshouse  is  of  sufficient  size,  comfortable, 
and  well  kept.  The  farm,  consisting  of  eighty  acres,  is  all  culti- 
vated by  pauper  labor.  Most  of  the  laborers  are  insane ;  several 
of  them,  under  a  former  keeper,  were  kept  for  years  chained  in 
their  cells,  and  were  considered  very  dangerous.  The  present 
keeper,  in  ninety  days  after  taking  charge,  had  them  all  at  work 
upon  the  farm.  They  soon  became  cleanly,  docile  and  indastri- 
ous,  and  so  continue,  though  still  insane.  This  fact  is  highly  sng- 
geative  to  all  keepers  of  insane  paupers. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  an  apartment  in  the  basement  or  cellar  of  the 
court  house.  The  cells,  nine  feet  high,  seven  feet  long,  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  opening  into  a  corridor  eight  feet  wide  by 
forty-five  in  length,  lighted  by  two  half  windows.  There  is  no 
ventilation,  and  the  sewerage  is  imperfect.  It  is  unhealtbfal  and 
unsafe,  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  county,  and  recently  an 
appropriation  had  been  made  for  a  new  edifice.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  one  will  soon  be  erected  worthy  of  the  second 
county  in  the  state.  B . 

Sept.  15, 1870. 
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LAWBBNOB  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Lawrence  county  has  no  almshouse.  On  the  day 
of  visitation,  the  county  clerk  was  absent,  and  the  commissioner 
could  obtain  no  accurate  statistics.  He  was  informed  that  the 
average  number  of  paupers  is  about  twelve,  who  are  let  oat  to 
different  parties  through  the  county,  at  a  weekly  cost  for  each  of 
$2.50,  making  the  total  pauper  expense  about  $2000  per  anonm. 

Jail. — ^The  jail,  erected  in  1855,  is  a  brick  building,  and  is  now 
undergoing  some  repairs.  There  are  two  iron  cells  in  the  upper 
story,  well  ventilated  by  barred  doors,  with  two  small  windows  in 
each  cell,  and  the  ceiling  of  each  is  perforated.  The  cells  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  corridor,  with  four  grated  windows. 
Pipes  convey  the  offal  into  a  vault  outside  the  building.  The  jail 
is  well  kept,  dean  and  free  from  any  offensive  smell.  The  cells 
are  new.  The  sheriff  manifests  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  and  panpers. 

Aug.  19, 1870.  McO. 

LEB   OOUNTT. 

Almshouse. — ^The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  situated^siz  miles 
south  of  Dixon.  It  is  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  present,  and 
tolerably  well  arranged.  A  furnace  in  the  basement  is  said  to  keep 
the  rooms  comfortable  in  winter.  The  inmates  appear  to  be  well 
cared  for.  The  poor  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  connty, 
the  products  being  consumed  by  the  paupers.  The  keeper  reoeiTSs 
$350  per  annum,  and  supplies  for  himself  and  his  family.  The 
insane  who  are  considered  dangerous  are  kept  confined  in  cells ; 
the  remainder  go  at  large  during  the  day.  The  manner  in  which 
the  paupers  are  provided  for  is  creditable,  except  in  one  particular, 
viz :  that  the  contract  for  medicines  and  medical  attendance  at  the 
poor  farm,  and  for  all  the  paupers  within  six  miles  of  the  court 
house  outside  of  the  poor  farm,  also  for  the  prisoners  in  the  jail, 
is  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  taken  at  the  sum  of  $100  per 
annum.  In  1869,  the  sum  paid  was  only  $75.  This  is  wrong  in 
principle,  as  it  makes  the  bidder  interested  in  the  amount  of  ser- 
vice rendered,  and  medicine  furnished.  A  good  physician  should 
be  employed,  and  paid  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services. 
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Jail.-- The  jb\]j  erected  in  1841,  is  bailt  of  logs.  It  is  very  nn- 
safe,  dark,  and  badly  ventilated.  A  new  jail  is  badly  needed,  and 
the  county  is  amply  able  to  build  a  good  one  of  sufficient  capaci- 
ty. R 

Nov.  30, 1870. 

LOGAN   OOUHTT. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  one  large  brick  edifice, 
well  built  and  well  arranged,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
abundant  facilities  for  washiug.  It  cost  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  former  keeper  had  recently  deceased  at  the  time  of  visitation, 
and  the  new  keeper,  who  had  beon  employed  temporarily,  could 
give  but  little  information  as  to  the  paupers.  The  pauper  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  supervisors,  report  a  saving  of  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  by  use  of  the  county  farm  and 
almshouse. 

JaU. — ^The  jail  is  a  substantial  stone  structure,  apparently  secure, 
in  good  repair,  and  of  sufficient  capacity.  It  was  erected  in  1869. 
Each  cell  has  in  it  a  pump  and  water  basin,  and  good  sewerage. 
The  jail  is  well  kept.  The  lower  tier  of  cells  are  too  dark,  and 
the  ventilation  is  defective,  but  it  is  far  superior  to  most  jails  in  the 
state.    Provision  is  made  for  a  separation  of  the  sexes.  B. 

Sept.  24,  1870. 

XAOON  001TNTT. 

Almshause. — ^The  buildings  on  the  county  farm,  which  are  com- 
fortable, consist  of  a  two  story  frame  for  the  keeper,  an  old  farm 
house  for  the  paupers,  and  a  little  building  for  the  insane.  The 
keeper  supports  the  paupers  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  which  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres. 

Jail.^  Macon  county  has  a  substantiaFand  safe  brick  jail,  cleanly 
and  well  kept,  but  deficient  in  air  and  light.  It  was  built  in  1868. 
The  cells  are  small,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  separation  of 
the  sexes.  B. 

Sept.  28, 1870. 

MAOOTJPnr  OOirKTT. 

Almshouse. — In  this  county  the  keeper  has  the  use  of  the  poor 
farm,  and  is  paid  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week  for  the  care 
of  paupers.     The  building  is  old,  but  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition. 
A  new  building  will  be  erected  daring  the  coming  year. 
Vol.  1—20 
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Jail. — ^Tbe  jail  ib  a  new  one,  and  DOt  what  it  should  be,  for  the 
money  it  cost,  viz  :  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  It  contains  twenty- 
three  cells,  which  are  entirely. too  small,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
ventilated.  The  sewerage  is  good  when  kept  in  order.  It  is  not 
kept  in  as  good  condition  as  it  ought  to  be.  L. 

Nov.  14,  1870. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — ^The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  well  kept,  dean 
and  in  good  order.  It  consists  of  four  buildintj^s,  one  of  which,  of 
brick,  ninety  by  seventy  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height,  is  new. 
The  superintendent  has  the  use  of  the  farm,  and  is  paid  two  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents  per  week  for  each  pauper.  The  in- 
mates are  required  to  bathe  weekly.  One  half  of  them  or  more 
are  insane  or  semi-idiotic. 

Jail. — Madison  county  is  building  a  new  jail,  to  hold  forty 
prisoners,  at  an  expense  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  walls 
are  of  brick,  lined  with  boiler  iron  bolted  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit air  between  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  uf  the  wall.  The  ceils, 
which  are  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  seven  feet  and  nine  inches 
long,  and  five  feet  wide,  are  all  lighted  and  well  ventilated.  The 
sewerage,  which  is  good,  is  by  means  of  tiling  under  ground. 
There  is  no  communication  whatever  between  the  sexes  ;  in  short 
this  is  a  model  jail  for  convenience,  security,  ventilation  and  sew- 
erage. L. 

June  10,  1870. 

MABION  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — This  almshouse,  four  miles  southeast  of  Salem,  is 
one  of  the  best  arranged  in  the  district.  The  main  building  is 
forty-two  feet  by  twenty,  with  two  "  L's"  running  back  forty  feet, 
sixteen  feet  each  in  width.  The  space  between  the  ^  L's"  is  about 
twenty  feet.  In  this  space  is  a  large  cistern.  One  side  of  the 
**  L  "  is  arranged  for  males,  and  the  other  for  females.  The  house 
is  kept  in  a  very  cleanly  condition,  and  the  overseer  seemed  to 
be  an  excellent  maa  for  his  place.  There  is  a  good  barn,  smoke- 
house and  other  necessary  out-houses  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inmates.  The  clergy  of  Salem  frequently  visit  and  preach  to  the 
paupers. 
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Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1859,  is  in  the  second  story  of  the 
bnilding.  It  is  made  of  iron,  bat  is  insecure.  The  ventilation  is 
&ir.  The  sewerage  is  better  than  that  in  most  jails.  Pipes  carry 
the  offal  from  the  two  cells  down  into  a  large  vanlt  below.  There 
is  a  small  room  in  the  second  story  called  the  ^*  debtor's  room,''  in 
wltich  minors  and  female  persons  are  confined.  The  jail  is  too 
small ;  as  many  as  twenty-two  prisoners  having  been  confined  in 
it  in  summer  at  one  time.  It  is  old,  and  the  connty  is  meditating 
building  a  new  one.  McO. 

Sept.  20, 1870. 

XA.&8HA.LL  OOIJNTT. 

AlmshouBB. — ^The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  a  very  poor  aflEair, 
badly  arranged,  cold  and  uncomfortable,  with  no  hospital  or  bath* 
ing  accommodations.  With  the  present  buildings  and  furniture, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  inmates  cleanly  or  comfortable. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  soon  be  an  improvement  in  this  re- 
epect,  and  that  the  inmates  will  be  required  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  their  persons  and  their  apartments.  The  supervisors  are 
authorised  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the  paupers  in 
their  respective  towns,  the  expense  to  be  paid  by  a  general  tax  on 
the  county.  There  is  no  means  of  designating  where  a  pauper  is 
buried  in  this  county. 

JaU. — ^The  jail,  erected  in  1868,18  entirely  insecure,  and  the 
ventilation  is  very  bad.  There  are  two  ^^  debtors'  rooms  "  in  the 
saine  story,  fourteen  feet  by  twenty,  where  the  female  prisoners 
are  kept  when  necessary.  The  cells,  nine  feet  high,  seven  feet 
long,  and  seven  feet  wide,  are  of  stone.  IL 

Aug.  26,  1870. 

MASOK  OOTJNTT. 

AlmshoiLse. — ^The  poor  farm  in  this  county  has  been  sold.  The 
board  of  supervisors,  at  their  meeting  in  April,  1870,  passed  a  reso- 
lution requiring  each  township  to  support  its  own  poor,  under  the 
direction  of  its  own  supervisor.   This  is  done  as  an  experiment 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1856,  is  two  stories  in  height,  and 
built  of  brick,  lined  with  hard  wood  plank.  The  cells  are  of 
square  timber,  lined  crosswise  with  hard  wood  two-inch  plank* 
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There  is  a  corridor  fonr  feet  in<  width  on  three  eideci.  The  yenti- 
lation  of  the  cells  is  very  imperfect.  There  is  no  sewerage,  and 
the  jail  is  insecure.  lu 

Oct.  6,  1870. 

KASBAO  OOUNTT. 

AlmshotMe. — The  almshouse,  which  is  partly  frame,  is  an  ordi- 
nary farm  strnctare,  in  fair  condition.  The  inmates  appear  quite 
comtortable. 

Jail, — ^The  jail  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  and  thirty  feet 
long  by  twenty  feet  in  width.  The  lower  story  contains  a  grated 
cage  of  iron  bars,  twelve  feet  square  and  seven  feet  high,  resemb- 
ling that  in  Pulaski  oonnty.  This  arrangement  at  least  aftbrda 
the  prisoners  plenty  of  light  and  air,  a  merit  possessed  by  few  ot 
the  jails  in  this  state.  B. 

Nov.  9, 1870. 

K'DONOtroH  ooxnsrrr. 

Ahnahoiue. — In  consequence  of  a  rain  storm,  and  the  necessity 
of  meeting  a  train,  the  commissioner  was  unable  to  visit  the  alms- 
house in  person. 

Jaii— The  jail,  erected  in  1856,  is  of  brick,  lined  with  iron. 
The  cells  are  ten  feet  in  height,  eight  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet 
long,  with  a  corridor  eighteen  feet  long  by  nine- feet  wide.  There 
is  no  provision  for  a  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  jail  is  visited 
weekly  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Zimmerman.  The  cells  are  furnished 
with  bibles,  and  reading  matter  is  contributed  for  the  use  of  the 
prisoners,  0. 

Dec.  9,  1869. 

K^HBNBT  OOFNTT. 

Almshouse. — ^There  is  no  almshouse  in  this  county.  The  super- 
Tisor  of  each  town  makes  provision  for  the  support  of  paupers  in 
private  families,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  the  town.  Ko  report 
6f  the  amount  of  this  expense  is  made  to  the  county  clerk. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1856,  is  in  the  basement  of  the  court 
house,  and  quite  damp.  The  cells  are  dark.  The  ventilation  is 
defective.     Provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 

Nov.  8, 1870.  R. 
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Almshouse, — The  paupers  in  this  county  are  barely  comfortable. 
There  are  three  boildinge,  one  very  good  oue  for  the  keeper,  one 
for  the  male  paupers  and  one  for  the  female  paapers.  Both  are 
in  the  same  yard,  and  in  close  proximity.  There  is  no  effective 
separation  of  the  sexes.  There  were  twenty  insane  and  idiotic  oat 
of  twenty-eight  panpers  in  the  almshouse  on  the  day  of  visitation. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  18^5,  is  constructed  of  boiler  iron 
inside  of  a  brick  siding.  It  is  tolerably  secure  but  very  dark,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  at  ventilation  or  sewerage.  The  privy  is  in 
the  jail.  The  prisoners  say  that  a  lighted  taper  will  not  bnrn  in 
the  back  part  of  the  cells  on  account  of  the  foul  air.  McLean 
county  has  just  completed  an  elegant  court-house  at  a  cost  of  $400,- 
000.     It  may  be  hoped  that^it  will  soon  build  a  jail  to  correspond. 

Sept  23, 1870.  B. 

MENARD  OOTTNTT. 

Almshouse. — ^The  almshouse  consists  of  a  single  one  story  brick 
bniidiug,  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-eight  in  width,  with  six  rooms, 
of  which  two  are  used  by  the  family,  and  four  by  the  paupers. 
The  keeper  pays  three  dollars  per  acre  rent,  for  the  use  of  seventy- 
eight  acres  of  a  farm  which  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres, 
and  he  supports  the  paupers  for  three  dollars  each  per  week,  he 
having  the  pauper  labor  and  the  county  paying  for  medicines  and 
medical  attendance.  The  contract  for  keeping  paupers  in  this 
county  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  keeper  furnishing  clothing. 

Jail. — At  the  time  of  visitation  in  1869,  the  old  jail,  erected  in 
1844,  of  brick,  lined  with  logs,  was  in  use.  A  new  jail  has  since 
been  erected  and  is  now  nearly  completed,  two  stories  in  height,  of 
Btone,  with  twelve  cells,  in  two  tiers  of  six  each,  seven  feet  high, 
seven  feet  long,  and  five  feet  wide,  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  The 
cells  are  warmed  by  hot-air  flues,  connected  with  two  registers  in 
the  floor  of  the  corridor,  which  surrounds  the  cells  on  three  sides. 
Both  the  hall  and  cells  are  lighted  only  by  two  windows  three  feet 
by  two,  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  feet  from  the  floor.  The  plat- 
form between  the  upper  and  lower  tier  of  cells,  is  so  wide  as  to 
exclude  nearly  all  the  light  from  the  lower  cells,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  corridor,  rendering  them  so  dark  as  to  be  objection- 
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able.    Water  is  kept  in  a  tank  on  top  of  the  bnilding,  and  oon- 
dncted  in  pipes  to  the  sewers  beneath  the  cells. 
Oct.  6,  1870. 

KBBOBB   OOUNTY. 

Mercer  county  has  no  jail.    Prisoners  are  sent  to  Bock  Island. 

0. 

XOKBOE   OOUNTT. 

Ko  report,  as  it  was  not  visited. 

XONTGOMEBY   OOUNTT. 

Alm8hotis4. — ^This  county  has  a  poor  farm  of  640  acres,  bat  no 
building  has  been  erected  upon  it  for  the  reception  of  paupers. 
The  paupers  are  kept  by  individuals  in  any  part  of  the  county 
where  accommodations  may  be  had.    ^ 

Jail. — Montgomery  county  is  building  a  jail  in  connection  with 
the  courthouse,  upon  the  third  floor.  The  cells  have  not  yet  been 
put  in.  L. 

Sept  16,  1870. 

XOBGAK  OOUNTT. 

Almahatise. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  situated  four  miles 
northwest  of  Jacksonville.  The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  has 
an  east  fronts  and  consists  of  a  main  edifice  fitly  feet  square,  with 
an  *^  L  "  in  the  rear  thirty-six  feet  by  sixteen.  A  ball  runs  through 
the  bouse,  with  two  stairways  There  is  a  fine  porch  in  front, 
aud  a  basement  five  and  a  half  feet  above  ground.  The  house  is 
well  built,  with  a  stone  water-table,  caps,  and  sills,  circular  win- 
dow-heads, and  a  heavy  wooden  cornice.  The  face  is  of  pressed 
brick.  There  are  twenty-five  rooms,  ten  on  each  floor,  and  five, 
with  a  good  cellar,  in  the  basement. 

The  keeper,  and  his  wife,  who  acts  as  matron,  are  amply  well 
qnalitied  for  their  position,  their  hearts  being  in  their  work.  The 
home  and  premises  were  in  first-rate  order,  and  the  inmates  clean 
and  comfortable.  The  principal  defect  appears  to  be  the  want  of 
proper  classification  of  the  inmates,  which  is  impossible,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defective  arrangement  of  the  building ;  the  sane  and 
insane  occupy  the  same  rooms  and  sleep  in  the  same  beds  together. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  ^^  L,"  an  insane  man  was  lying  dead 
at  the  time  of  visitation,  laid  out  decently  for  burial,  but  present- 
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ing  a  i^bastly  spectacle  to  the  eight.  Tlie  keeper  receives  a  salary 
of  $600  a  year,  aud  his  wife  is  paid  $300  a  year  for  her  services 
as  matron.  The  products  of  the  farm  are  consumed  by  the  pau- 
pers. Snppiies  are  purchased  by  the  keeper  and  the  bills  audited 
and  paid  by  the  county  judges.  The  county  physician  receives 
$160  a  year  for  a  weekly  visit,  and  is  required  by  his  contract  to 
go  oftener  if  necessary.  The  sum  paid  is  too  small,  and  the  court 
intends  to  increase  it. 

Jail. — The  jail  in  this  county  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  sheriff's 
house,  in  the  rear.  It  is  built  of  iron,  with  eight  cells  eight  feet 
high,  eight  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide,  four  on  each  side,  opening 
by  grated  doors  into  a  corridor  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a  single 
window  at  the  end,  secured  by  a  double. grating  and  a  solid  iron 
shutter.  Two  doors,  one  of  barred  iron  and  the  other  solid, 
separate  the  jail  from  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  jailor's 
family.  The  prisoners  are  treated  well ;  according  to  their  own 
acconnt  they  tare  almost  too  well.  There  is  no  provision  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  no  sewerage,  and  the  ventilation  is  bad. 
The  secretary  of  the  board  was  informed  that  the  county  judge  had 
dismissed  a  female  prisoner,  rather  than  subject  her  to  coofinement 
in  this  jail,  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  society  would  suffer 
less  from  this  course  than  from  the  other.  W. 

J!iov.  12,1870. 

MOULTRIE  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Monltrie  county  has  a  splendid  poor  farm  of  800 
acres,  but  no  buildings  worthy  of  the  county,  there  being  only 
one  small  house  for  the  use  of  the  paupers,  containing  four  rooms, 
each  barely  large  enough  to  hold  one  bed.  The  keeper  rents  the 
farm,  and  receives  eighty-five  dollars  per  annum  for  each  pauper 
cared  for. 

Jail. — ^There  is  no  jail.  The  criminal  docket  is  so  small,  that 
the  county  regards  it  as  cheaper  to  board  its  prisoners  out,  in 
adjoining  counties,  rather  than  build  a  jail.  This  is  economy  in 
the  strictest  sense.  #  L. 

Sept.  16,  1870. 

OGLE    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Ogle  county  has  no  poor  farm.  The  paupers  are 
supported  by  the  several  towns,  consequently  there  is  no  record 
of  expense  in  the  county  clerk's  office. 
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JaU. — ^Tbe  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  is  in  bad  repair,  insecDre,  and 
of  insufficient  capacity,  imperfectly  ventilated,  and  withont  pro- 
vision for  a  separation  of  the  sexes.  It  is  occasionally  visited  by 
clergymen.  The  prisoners  are  furnished  with  reading  matter  by 
the  jailor.  0. 

Oct,  1869. 

PBORIA  oouinr. 

MmshouBe. — A  new  almshouse  has  been  completed  in  this 
county,  since  the  first  visitation,  in  1869.  It  consists  of  a  main 
building,  for  the  use  of  the  keeper  and  his  family,  and  for  hospital 
purposes,  with  two  wings  for  the  inmates,  one  for  males  and  one 
for  females,  of  three  stories  in  height.  The  basement  story  is  ot 
stone  and  the  others  of  brick.  There  are  fifty-eight  rooms,  ot 
which  fifky-two  are  for  the  accommodation  of  paupers.  They  are 
eleven  feet  in  height,  and  large  enough  for  four  persons  each. 
Single  rooms  are  provided  for  the  insane,  and  four  cells  in  which 
to  confine  them,  if  necessary,  in  the  basement.  The  bailding  is 
heated  by  hot-air  furnaces.  The  amonnt  of  heat  is  insufiicieut, 
and  some  changes  will  be  necessary.  The  general  arrangement 
is  not  good,  and  the  building  will  be  found  inconvenient,  yet  the 
inmates  can  be  made  comfoi table,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  county. 
The  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  county,  and  the  proceeds 
consumed  on  the  farm. 

Jail. — This  is  a  model  jail.  It  was  erected  in  1868.  The  front 
portion  of  the  building,  occupied  by  the  sheriff  and  his  family,  is 
of  brick,  two  stories,  with  an  attic  and  a  basement.  The  jail 
proper,  in  the  rear,  is  of  stone,  with  three  tiers  of  cells,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  corridor ;  each  cell  is  ventilated  by  flues  at 
the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  kept 
in  a  large  tank  overhead,  and  carried  down  by  means  of  pipes, 
forcing  the  offal 'from  the  privy,  which  is  situated  in  the^ball, 
through  sewers  into  the  river.  The  jail  is  neatly  and  orderly 
kept,  with  no  offensive  odor,  and  is  both  secure  and  comfortable ; 
an  honor  to  the  county.    It  cost  $90,000.  R. 

Aug.  24,  1860. 

PEBBY   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Perry  county  has  a  poor  farm  of  eighty  acres,  but 
no  almshouse.    The  overseer  of  the  poor  in  each  precinct  takes 
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charge  of  the  panpers,  and  reports  quarterly  to  the  conntj  court 
the  bills  of  expense  incurred.  The  county  clerk  informs  the 
commissioner  that  the  cost  last  year  was  about  $2000,  ayd  the 
average  number  of  paupers  about  fourteen,  making  the  total 
weekly  cost  of  each  pauper  about  three  dollars.  At  the  time  of 
yisitation  there  were  three  insane  paupers  from  this  county  in  the 
hospital  at  Jacksonville.  The  county  judge,  in  1869,  informed 
the  commissioner  that  he  had  sent  a  number  of  paupers  out  of 
the  state,  paying  the  expense  of  their  transportation  rather  than 
to  keep  them. 

«7aiZ. — ^This  jail,  erected  in  1810,  of  brick,  lined  with  a  double 
row  of  hewn  timber,  twelve  inches  square,  has  been  condemned 
by  the  grand  jury.  It  is  a  miserable  hole,  divided  into  two 
rooms,  one  above  and  one  below,  each  about  sixteen  feet  square, 
and  seven  feet  in  height.  The  lower  room  is  partly  underground, 
and  there  is  no  admittance  except  through  a  low  door  about  three 
feet  high.  The  only  ventilation  is  through  two  small  windows, 
twelve  inches  square,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  each  room. 
The  commissioner  is  informed  that  the  court  contemplates  build- 
ing a  new  jail.  McC. 

Aug.  4, 1870. 

PIATT  OOTTNTT. 

Almshouse. — ^The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  of  no  value.  It 
is  kept  by  a  widow  with  six  small  children.  There  are  only  three 
paupers,  of  whom  two  are  females,  and  idiotic  or  imbecile.  A 
small  building  recently  erected,  eighteen  by  twenty  feet  in  size, 
affords  them  comfortable  accommodations. 

JaiZ.— The  jail  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  erected  in  1869, 
tolerably  secure,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  corridor  three 
feet  wide,  with  small  windows  facing  them,  giving  light  and  air 
only  during  a  portion  of  the  day.  There  is  no  ventilation,  except 
through  these  windows,  ^o  provision  is  made  for  the  separation 
of  the  sexes.    The  premises  are  clean,  and  the  jail  well  kept. 

Sept.  26, 1870.  '  B. 

PIKE  oouisnY. 

Almshouse. — ^The  almshouse  is  a  brick  edifice,  fifty  feet  by  thirty, 
with  an  "L,"  thirty  by  forty,  better  adapted  for  the  keeping  of 
paupers  than  the  average  visited  by  this  commissioner.    Some 
Vol.  1—21 
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alterations,  easily  made,  urould  make  it  very  convenient.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates  are  imbecile.  The  connty  pays  the  keeper 
$2  25,a  week  for  each  pauper,  and  allows  him  the  use  of  the  poor 
farm. 

Jail. — The  jail,  built  in  1864,  in  connection  with  the  jailor's 
house,  is  a  fine  brick  edifice,  with  cells  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet 
long,  and  eight  feet  wide,  each  made  of  slabs  of  stone  of  the  same 
width,  which  are  not,  howerer,  placed  as  securely  as  they  should 
be.  The  ventilation  should  be  better  than  it  is.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  corridor  is  six  feet 
wide.  There  is  no  underground  sewerage.  This  jail  cost  $30,- 
000,  and  is  better  than  the  average  visited.  L. 

Sept  29, 1870. 

POPE  OOTTNTT. 

Almshouse. — ^The  almshouse  is  a  double  log  building,  and  barely 
comfortable.  The  inmates,  of  whom  there  were  four,  two  of 
them  sick,  on  the  day  of  visitation,  were  poorly  clad,  and  suffer- 
ing with  cold.  The  keeper  receives  the  use  of  the  farm  and 
$1800  per  annum,  for  boarding  and  clothing  the  paupers. 

Jail, — The  jail  consists  of  two  rooms  twelve  feet  square,  one 
over  the  other,  built  of  brick,  lined  with  hewn  logs  and  planks. 
Air  and  light  are  afforded  the  prisoners  by  means  of  three  grated 
openings,  eight  inches  by  thirty-six.  The  jail  contains  no  furni- 
ture, and  has  no  sewerage.  B. 

Nov.  18,  1870. 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Pulaski  county  has  just  purchased  a  poor  farm  of 
eighty  acres,  and  completed  a  new  almshouse.  The  paupers  are, 
as  yet,  scattered  over  the  county  in  private  families.  The  keeper 
receives  the  use  of  the  farm  and  $14  per  month,  for  the  board  of 
each  inmate. 

Jail. — ^The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  is  nearly  new.  A  room  eigh- 
teen feet  square  contains  an  iron  cage,  twelve  feet  by  twelve,  made 
of  bars  of  iron.  The  prisoners  are  placed  within  this  cage.  It 
seems  to  be  quite  secure,  and  is  of  course  well  ventilated.  The 
sewerage  is  tolerable.  Though  not  a  model,  it  is  far  preferable  to 
the  majority  of  the  jails  in  the  state.  B. 

Nov.  8, 1»70. 
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PUTNAM    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Putnam  county  has  no  almshouse.  There  are  but 
four  towns  in  the  county.  The  supervisor  of  each  town  makes 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  paupers  in  private  families  as  he 
may  think  advisable.  All  expenses  are  paid  by  general  county 
tax.  The  commissioner  could  not  ascertain  the  number  receiving 
relief. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  is  insecure,  and  of  insufficient  capacity,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  but  a  sinfi;]e  cell  of  iron  bars  two  inches  in  width, 
and  one-half  an  inch  in  thickness,  crossing  each  other  two  inches 
apart.  The  ventilation  and  sewerage  are  bad.  The  main  build- 
ing is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  thirty -six  feet  by  nineteen,  with 
an  "  L  '*  one  story  in  height,  and  sixteen  feet  square,  which  are 
kept  by  the  jailor  and  his  family.  £. 

Aug.  26, 1870. 

BANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

No  report,  as  it  was  not  visited. 

BICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Almshoxise. — In  1869,  Richland  county  had  no  almshouse.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  county  bought  227  acres  of  land,  about  100 
of  which  is  fenced,  and  there  is  an  old  house  upon  it  They  have 
hired  an  overseer.  The  building  is  not  of  sufficient  capacity,  nor 
in  good  repair,  but  is  to  be  repaired  and  enlarged.  The  paupers 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  well  cared  for,  the  overseer  having  lost  his 
wife,  and  being  obliged  to  depend  upon  hired  help.  There  is  one 
female  pauper,  about  ninety  years  of  age,  who  is  bed-ridden,  un- 
der his  care,  and  he  is  compelled  himself  to  attend  to  all  her 
wants,  the  hired  woman  refusing  to  do  it.  The  commissioner 
found  this  pauper  lying  upon  a  bed  very  scantily  filled  with  straw, 
and  covered  with  flies,  and  a  bed  quilt  thrown  over  her  to  hide 
her  nakedness.  In  another  corner  was  an  old  man,  also  bed- 
ridden, and  in  a  third  corner  of  the  same  room  lay  the  corpse  of 
a  pauper  who  had  died  the  evening  before.  The  president  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  accompanying  the  commissioner,  said  that 
the  condition  of  the  paupers  ought  to  be  bettered,  and  that  he 
would  attend  to  it. 
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Jail. — One-half  of  this  building,  which  is  of  brick,  and  was 
erected  in  1858,  is  occapied  as  usual  by  the  family  of  the  jailor. 
The  other  half  is  the  jail  proper.  On  the  upper  floor  are  three 
iron  cells,  capable  of  holding  eight  prisoners,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  corridor  four  feet  in  width,  with  four  windows,  which 
admit  of  a  good  supply  of  air.  The  cells  are  ventilated  by  a 
barred  door.  Besides,  there  are  two  small-barred  windows  on 
the  sides  of  each  cell,  and  several  small  apertures  in  the  top  of 
each  cell,  so  that  the  circulation  of  air  is  very  good.  The  two 
lower  cells  are  of  squared  timbers,  with  no  ventilation  except 
through  the  barred  doors.  Large  tin  pipes  run  from  each  cell 
into  a  vault  outside  of  the  jail,  to  carry  oflT  the  offal.  Thic  is  the 
cleanest  and  best  ventilated  jail  visited  by  this  commissioner. 
The  sheritt  states  that  they  have  never  used  the  lower  cells,  ex- 
cept when  crowded  for  room  above.  McC. 

August  19,  1870. 

ROCK    ISLAND  COUNTY. 

Almahovse. — The  Eock  Island  county  almshouse  is  large  and 
well  arranged.  The  main  building,  thirty-six  feet  by  sixty,  is 
three  stories  in  height,  and  the  addition,  eighteen  feet  by  twenty- 
two,  two  stories,  with  a  workhouse  and  barn  attached.  There  are 
twenty-five  rooms.  The  first  floor  is  used  for  female  paupers,  and 
the  second  for  males.  The  capacity  is  fifty.  The  number  of  in- 
mates on  the  day  is  visitation  was  thirty-six. 

Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  of  stone,  is  in  good  repair,  secure,  and 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  wants  of  the  county.  The  ventila- 
tion is  far  from  being  good,  although  pipes  from  each  cell  extend 
through  the  roof,  and  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the 
premises  clean.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  say,  that  the  jailor  claimed 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  water,  which  deficiency  there  is  now  an 
endeavor  being  made  to  remedy.  A  liberal  supply  of  this  very 
necessary  article  would  sensibly  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
jail,  and  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  There  are  seven  insane  per- 
sons confined  here.  The  county  is,  however,  building  an  insane 
department  in  connection  with  the  almshouse,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  render  their  removal  possible.  0. 

Nov.  19, 1870. 
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SALINE   COUNTY. 

Almihouse. — ^The  Saline  couuty  almshoaee  is  a  cheap  log  build- 
ing, but  may  be  made  qoite  comfortable.  The  inmates  appear  to 
be  well  cared  for.  The  keeper  receives  the  use  of  the  farm  and 
$100  for  each  pauper  per  annum. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  is  better  than  the  average,  but  rather  dark,  and 
the  sewerage  defective.  It  is  of  brick,  lined  with  plank,  and  con- 
tains four  cells  twelve  feet  square,  ventilated  by  a  grated  door. 
The  sexes  can  be  separated.  B. 

Nov.  14, 1870. 

SANGAMON  COUNTY. 

AlmaluAise. — ^Tbe  present  pauper  home  in  this  county  is  an  old 
farm  house,  known  as  the  ^'  two  mile  house,"  so  called  from  its 
distance  on  the  Peoria  road  from  Springfield.  Seveuty-two  is  the 
number  now  entertained  at  this  place,  at  an  expense  to  the  county 
of  about  $50  a  year  for  each  pauper. 

A  new  almshouse,  however,  is  now  being  built  upon  a  poor  farm 
lately  purchased,  consisting  of  371  acres,  situated  midway  between 
Buflalo  station  and  lUiopolis,  upon  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Great 
Western  IL  K.^  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Springfield.  The  land 
cost  $18,000,  and  the  building  is  to  cost  $31,250.  It  is  to  be  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  feet  in  length  and  fifty-six  feet  in  width  in 
the  main  building.  The  keeper's  lodge,  to  stand  in  front,  will  be 
forty  feet  broad.  The  capacity  of  the  almshouse  is  designed  for 
about  320.  The  building  is  to  be  completed  by  June,  1871.  At 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  last  October,  the  Gt)vernor  of  the 
state,  in  the  course  of  some  appropriate  remarks,  gave  the  follow- 
ing advice  to  those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  such  institutions : 
*'  Do  not  let  the  poor  house  be  such  a  den  of  misery  as  the  soul 
sickens  to  contemplate.  Do  not  adopt  the  principle  which  an  offi- 
cer of  another  county  expressed,  who  said  he  wanted  to  make  the 
poor  house  so  bad  that  nobody  would  want  to  go  to  it.  *  *  * 
Come  here  and  set  out  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  make  the  fair  spot 
now  dedicated  to  charity  blossom  like  the  rose." 

JaU. — This  jail  was  erected  in  the  year  1853,  at  a  cost  of  $6,- 
570,  of  which  $2,000  was  paid  for  the  land,  and  $4,570  for  the 
building  and  other  improvements.  Since  then  the  sum  of  $5,000 
has  been  expended  for  repairs  and  the  improvements  of  the 
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baildiDg.  It  is  of  brick,  with  walls  eighteen  inches  thick  and 
contains  eighteen  cells^  seven  feet  fonr  inches  long  by  five  feet  and 
fonr  inches  wide,  and  seven  feet  and  ten  inches  high.  The  cells 
are  all  in  the  second  story,  and  are  arranged  in  a  doable  tier  back 
to  back  in  the  centre  of  die  building,  with  a  corridor  snrroanding 
them  on  three  sides.  The  ventilation  is  bad,  but  the  premises  are 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the  corridor  can  be  sufficiently  ventilated 
by  opening  the  windows. 

It  is  probably  the  only  jail  in  the  state  in  which  religious  ser- 
vices are  maintained  without  interruption  regularly  every  Sabbath. 
They  are  conducted  by  a  committee  of  christian  men  and  women, 
aided  by  the  city  pastors,  and  the  jailor  testifies  that  the  effect 
upon  the  prisoners  has  been  most  happy.  His  own  labors  have 
been  materially  lightened,*by  the  improvement  observable  in  their 
demeanor,  which  renders  discipline  more  easy.  W". 

Dec.  10, 1870. 

SOHUYLBE  COUNTY. 

Almahouie. — The  almshouse,  which  is  of  brick,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  by  forty,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  basement, 
is  the  largest  and  best  arranged  which  the  commissioner  found. 
There  are  forty-live  rooms,  ten  for  the  use  of  the  keeper,  and 
thirty-five  for  the  paupers.  The  .  capacity  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  visitation  was 
thirty-one,  of  whom  thirteen  were  insane  and  idiotic.  Thekeeper 
receives  a  salary  of  $900  per  annum,  makes  all  necessary  pur- 
chases, certifies  to  his  bills,  and  presents  them  to  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors quarterly,  by  whom  they  are  audited,  and  if  allowed, 
orders  given  on  the  county  treasurer.  No  separate  account  of  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  paupers  is  kept 

JaU. — ^The  jail,  in  connection  with  the  jailor'^  house,  is  very 
well  arranged,  with  cells  on  two  floors,  ventilated  through  the 
windows  and  doors.  There  is  no  sewerage  except  from  the  hall. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  secure  jails  visited,  and  the  inmate  says  that 
he  is  as  well  cared  for  as  he  could  desire.  L. 

Oct.  8, 1870. 

SOOTT  COUlfTY. 

Almshouse. — ^The  poor  farm  contains  eighty  acres,  with  a  sub- 
stantial brick  house.    The  building  is  forty«foar  feet  long,  by 
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thirtj-eix  in  width,  and  is  two  stories  high  above  the  basement. 
It  is  very  well  arranged,  but  has  no  bathing  room.  The  keeper 
pays  $400  per  annnm  for  the  nse  of  the  farm,  and  receives  thirty- 
siz  cents  per  day  for  each  pauper  kept.  They  are  very  well  kept, 
and  apparently  contented. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  is  built  of  brick.  It  is  thirty-four  feet  long,  by 
twenty-four  in  width,  very  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  pos- 
sessing no  sewerage.  Altogether  a  poor  jail — unworthy  of  the 
county  of  Scott  L. 

SHELBY  OOUMTY. 

Almshouse. — Shelby  county  has  an  excellent  poor  farm,  but  no 
buildings  suitable  for  the  keeping  of  paupers,  there  being  only 
one  frame  house  with  four  rooms  and  a  hall,  old  and  out  of  repair. 

c7(St7.— The  jail,  erected  in  1853,  is  constructed  in  part  of  boiler 
iron,  poorly  ventilated,  and  without  sewerage.  It  being  court 
week,  and  the  officers  being  engaged,  and  the  cells  occupied,  the 
commissioner  did  not  make  as  minute  an  examination  as  desirable. 

Sept.  15,  1870.  L. 

ST.  CLAIB   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  dean  and  well 
managod.  The  matron  is  an  efficient  officer,  and  keeps  the  beds 
and  appointments  in  good  order.  Many  of  the  inmates  are  insane, 
and  are  kept  by  themselves  in  a  building  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose with  cells.  Some  of  them  have  to  be  ironed  most  of  the 
time.  They  are  all  females.  The  commissioner  found  sixteen 
paupers  sick  and  under  medical  treatment. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  old,  having  been  erected  in  1846.  It  is  now 
undergoing  repairs.  The  ventilation  will  be  much  improved.  The 
cells  are  large  and  well  lighted.  The  prisoners  all  speak  well  of 
their  treatment.  The  jail  is  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall 
which  shuts  out  all  view  of  the  town.  L. 

June  11,  1870. 

STEPHENSON   OOTJNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  system  of  supporting  paupers  in  this  county 
is  for  each  town  to  pay  for  its  own  poor.  The  keeper  of  the  alms- 
house rents  the  farm,  and  receives  $2  per  week  for  each  pauper, 
which  is  paid  by  the  countyi  and  the  county  collects  it  from  the 
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seyeral  towns.  The  honges  are  reaaonably  elean,  and  from  what 
the  commiBsioner  learned  the  paupers  are  well  fed.  The  beds  and 
bedding  are  rather  inferior  and  light.  The  county  has  jnet  erected 
a  new  reoeptade  for  the  insane,  and  the  cells  in  which  they  jure 
confined  are  clean,  and  the  inmates  apparently  comfortable. 

JaU. — ^The  condition  of  the  jail  is  well  stated  by  the  sheriff, 
^^  in  bad  repair."  It  is  of  stone,  and  contains  six  cells.  It  is  in- 
secure, of  insufficient  capacity,  and  without  ventilation.  The  con- 
dition of  the  inmates  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  The  jail 
was  reasonably  clean.  C. 

Not.  16,  1870. 

TAZBWKLL  OOimTT. 

Almshause. — Tazewell  county  has  no  almshouse.  The  poor  are 
supported  in  priyate  families  in  the  respective  towns,  under  the 
direction  of  the  supervisors  of  each,  the  expense  bdng  paid  by  the 
towns.    No  report  is  made  to  the  county  clerk. 

JaU. — The  jail,  of  brick  and  stone,  erected  in  1854,  is  very  in- 
secure. The  ventilation  is  like  that  in  most  jails.  The  prisoners 
are  well  treated.  There  is  an  upper  room  which  is  used  for  con- 
fining female  prisoners.  B. 

Aug.  24,  1870, 

T7NI0N  COU^NXy. 

Almehause. — Union  county  has  a  poor  farm  of  200  acres,  which 
is  purchased,  but  not  yet  occupied.  At  present  the  poor  are  let 
to  the  lowest  bidder  by  the  year,  at  $90  each,  for  their  entire  sap- 
port. 

JaU, — The  jail,  which  is  of  stone,  eleven  feet  square,  has  no 
cells.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  upper  story  is  used  by 
female  prisoners,  when  there  are  any.  It  is*entirely  unfuroisbed. 
Two  apertures  in  the  wall,  six  inches  by  twenty-four,  afford  all  the 
air  and  light.  There  is  no  sewerage.  Oood  watching  may  make 
it  tolerably  safe.  The  county  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  one.  B. 

Nov.  8, 1870. 

y^SKU^IOS  OOUNTT. 

AtfMhau&e.^^Tihe  almshouse  consists  of  four  cheap  wood  strao* 
tures,  one  story  in  height,  for  the  paupers,  and  a  small  home  for  tiie 
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keeper.  The  baildingB  are  comfortable,  and  the  inmatee  well  cared 
for.  Of  twenty  iomated  on  the  day  of  visitation,  ten  were  insane 
or  idiotic. 

Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  is  two  stories  in  hei^t,  the 
lower  being  occnpied  as  the  jail  proper,  and  the  upper  is  osed  as 
the  jailor's  residence.  The  only  entrance  to  the  jail  is  by  a  trap 
door  and  a  ladder  from  the  top.  The  cells,  of  whidi  there  are 
three,  are  not  ased ;  the  prisoners  occupy  the  corridor,  which  is 
twenty  four  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide.  There  is  but  little  light, 
admitted  through  a  single  window,  and  no  sewerage.  The  pri^y 
is  in  the  jail,  which  is  in  bad  repair*  insecare,  and  of  insufficient^ 
capacity,  and  contains  no  suitable  provision  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexes.  B. 

Sept.  27, 1870. 

WABASH  COUNTY. 

AlmshouBe. — Wabash  county  has  no  almshouse.  At  the  time 
of  visitation  there  were  but  three  paupers  in  the  county,  one  of 
whom  costs,  for  support,  lit'ty-six  dollars  per  quarter,  and  the 
other  two  nineteen  dollars  per  quarter  each.  The  county  clerk 
states  that  the  average  number  is  about  ten,  and  the  cost  about  two 
dollars  per  week. 

Jail, — ^The  jail,  which  was  erected  in  1860,  is  of  brick,  thirty 
feet  by  twenty,  with  two  cells,  nine  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide, 
poorly  ventilated  by  barred  doors,  lliese  cells  are  of  iron,  and 
are  surrounded  by  a  corridor,  varying  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
width.  There  is  no  sewerage.  The  jail  should  be  condemned,  on 
account  of  its  ioferior  ventilation.  MoC. 

Aug.  17,  1870. 

WA&fiBN  O0U2ITT. 

Attnahouse. — ^The  almshouse  in  this  county  consists  of  two 
frame  buildings,  containing  twenty-five  rooms.  It  is,  however,  of 
insufficient  capacity,  although  in  good  repair.  Of  twenty-five 
inmates  on  the  day  of  visitation,  ten  were  insane  or  idiotic.  In 
addition  to  the  expenditure  upon  the  almshouse  and  for  outdoor 
relief,  the  county  appropriates  ten  dollars  to  the  Ohicago  ear  and 
eye  infirmary.  The  number  of  persons  receiving  out-door  relief 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  accounts  are  rendered  by  each  super- 
visor, audited  by  the  board,  and  the  reports  show  only  the  aggre- 
gate amounts. 

VoL  1-22 
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Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  with  four  iron  cells,  was 
erected  in  1842.  In  this  county  an  unusually  complete  jail 
record  is  kept,  showing  the  date  of  commitment,  both  the  month 
and  the  year,  the  crime  charged,  the  name  of  the  prisoner,  the 
niationality,  the  complexion,  age,  height  by  feet  and  inches, 
weight,  marks,  length  of  feet,  color  of  hair,  color  of  whiskers, 
color  of  eyes,  marks  of  teeth,  marks  of  face  or  person,  how  dis- 
posed of,  date  of  discharge,  number  of  days  of  continement,  amount 
charged  for  board,  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  manner  of  dischar«;e. 

Dec.  »,  1869.  O. 

WASHINGTON    COUNTY, 

Almshouse, — Washington  county  has  no  almshouse.  The 
statistics  given  in  the  tables  were  obtained  from  the  county  clerk, 
from  whose  statement  the  commissioner  would  judge  that  the 
paupers  are  better  cared  for  than  in  most  counties.  The  average 
number  is  about  eighteen.  The  physician^s  bill  amounts  to  about 
$*«jO  per  quarter.  Eighty  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  by 
the  county  for  a  poor  farm. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1865,  of  brick,  is  very  secure.  There 
are  four  cells,  all  on  one  side,  with  a  hall,  sixteen  feet  square,  in 
front.  This  open  room  ii%  lined  with  boiler  iron,  and  has  three 
grated  windows.  A  large  cistern  is  attached,  and  a  pipe  conveys 
water  into  the  hall,  so  that  prisoners  have  an  abundance,  and  can 
be  cleanly  if  they  wish.  It  is  one  of  the  best  jails  visited  by  the 
commissioner.  MoO. 

Aug.  8, 1870. 

WAYNE  OOUNTT. 

Almshouse. — Wayne  county  has  no  almshouse,  but  has  pnr- 
cbased  280  acres  for  a  poor  farm,  and  is  now  making  arrange- 
ments to  build  upon  it.  The  average  cost  of  supporting  paupers 
in  private  families  is  about  two  dollars  per  week.  Among  those 
supported  are  two  blind,  and  one  deaf  mute. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1845,  is  eighteen  by  thirty,  and  two 
stories  in  height.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  the  jailor ;  the 
upper  story  is  divided  into  two  cells,  formed  of  squared  timbers 
inside  of  a  brick  wall,  with  an  open  corridor  six  feet  wide,  in  front* 
The  only  ingress  for  air  is  through  a  small  aperture  in  each  cell 
door,  about  eight  inches  square.  The  doors  are  solid.  No  human 
being  could  endure  such  dose  confinement  in  hot  weather,  and  the 
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jail  should  be  eondemnecl  as  a  nuisance  by  any  civilized  oomma- 
nity.  The  jailor  is  a  bomane  man.  The  oonnty  has  had  bat  few 
prisoners  within  the  past  year.  There  were  none  upon  the  day 
of  visitation.  McO. 

Aug.  24, 1870. 

WBITB   COUNTY, 

Almsfumae. — ^The  almshouse  consists  of  a  single  house  with  a 
kitchen  attached ;  poorly  built,  but  clean  and  neat  Part  of  it  is 
6o  open  that  the  paupers  must  suffer  from  cold  during  the  winter. 
The  paupers  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  keeper's  fiEtmily,  and 
are  evidently  very  kindly  treated.  The  farm  is  poor.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  board  saw  in  this  almshouse  a  little  girl  two  years 
old,  illegitimate,  whose  mother  was  an  orphan  only  fifteen  years 
of  age.  He  was  informed  that  she  was  not  bright,  and  was  cor- 
rnpfed  by  the  man  in  whose  family  she  lived. 

Jail. — The  jail  proper,  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  jailor's 
hoQse.  It  is  an  iron  box  with  barred  iron  doors,  containing  two 
cells  and  a  corridor,  lighted  by  two  windows.  The  cells  are  se- 
cure ;  the  corridor  is  not  The  jail  cannot  be  scrubbed  because 
the  water  runs  through  into  the  lower  story.  It  has  not  been 
whitewashed  for  some  years.  There  is  no  place  in  it  for  a  stove. 
The  jailor  stated  that  he  has  known  water  to  freeze  a  half  an  inch 
thick  in  a  cell  with  three  men  in  it  The  prisoners  are  kept  warm 
during  the  winter  by  extra  clothing,  and  spend  nearly  all  their 
time  in  bed.  The  secretary  saw  a  young  man  twenty-two  years 
of  age  in  this  jail,  charged  with  stealing  a  coat,  whose  trial  will 
not  come  off  until  next  April.  He  cannot  procure  bail,  and  will 
have  to  suffer  all  winter  long  upon  suspicion.  If  he  did  steal  the 
ooat  in  fact,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  got  it  in  the  jail.        W. 

Oct  22, 1870. 

WHITBSIDS  OOITNTT. 

Almshouse. — Whiteside  county  has  just  completed  a  new  alms- 
house fifty  feet  by  seventy,  containing  thirty-niue  rooms,  which  is 
built  of  brick,  with  a  stone  basement,  and  cost  twonty-oiie  thou- 
sand dollars.  As  yet  it  is  but  partially  furnished.  The  rooms  are 
large  and  airy,  but  the  beds  and  bedding  light,  and  the  rooms  do 
not  present  that  systematic  cleanliness  which  is  desirable  in  so 
good  a  house. 

Jail, — ^The  jail,  of  stone  and  brick,  was  erected  in  1867.  It 
contains  twenty  cells,  twelve  below  and  eight  above.     The  jailor 
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reporto  it  to  be  iDBecnre,  and  in  bad  repair.  Prieoners  have 
oentlj  eeea^^ed  by  moving  the  btonee  from  the  cell  wall.  The  eel  la 
are  rather  low,  aad  dark,  and  the  ventilation  is  not  good.  Ther 
jail  is,  however,  dry,  and  tolerably  clean.  O. 

Nov.  18,  1870. 

WILL   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Will  county  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the 
county,  the  keeper  receiving  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  pro 
yisions  for  himself  and  family,  for  the  care  of  the  paupers,  hy 
whom  the  products  of  the  farm  are  consnmed.  The  supervisor  of 
each  town  is  permitted  to  arrange  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in 
private  families,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  a  tax  upon  the  town  ; 
or  he  may  send  them,  or  any  nnmber  of  them,  to  the  almshoasey 
the  town  paying  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  each  per  week  for 
board  and  clothing.  The  deficiency  above  this  amount,  should 
there  be  any,  is  paid  by  the  county.  The  almshouse,  though  bet- 
ter than  in  some  other  counties,  might  be  much  improved,  espe- 
cially in  respect  of  hospital  and  bathing  accommodations. 

Jail, — -The  jail,  erected  in  1861,  of  stone  and  iron,  is  well  bnilt 
and  secure,  but  not  well  ventilated  nor  sufficiently  light.  It  is 
comfortably  heated  by  a  furnace.  The  front  building,  two  stories 
in  height,  is  occupied  by  the  sheriff  and  his  family.  The  jail 
proper,  is  in  the  **  L,''  in  the  rear.  The  cells  are  surrounded  on 
tliree  sides  by  a  corridor,  which  on  one  side  is  ten  feet  in  width^ 
and  the  prisoners  eat  in  it  at  a  table.  B. 

Ang.  27,  187©. 

WILLIAMSON  ooinrrr. 

Almshouse. — Williamson  county  has  jnst  completed  a  brick 
almshouse,  which  is  substantial  and  convenient,  a  comfortable 
home  for  her  unfortunates.  The  aet  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  the 
counties  adjoining.  The  house  is  not  yet  occupied.  The  present 
keeper  of  the  paupers  pays  fifty  dollars  per  annum  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  fann,  and  receives  two  dollars  a  week  tor  the  hoard 
and  clothing  of  each  pauper. 

Jail. — ^The  jaiU  which  is  of  brick,  lined  with  plank,  and  spiked, 
is  in  good  repair,  secure,  and  ot  sufficient  capacity,  but  poorly 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  has  no  sewerage.  It  was  erected  in 
1864.  B. 

Nov.  16,  1870. 
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WINNBBAGO   COUNTY. 

AlmshotMe. — ^Winnebago  county  almshouse,  built  for  a  private 
reeidence,  and  purchased  with  the  farm,  has  been  enlarged  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  is  not  very  well  calculated  for  its  purpose.  It  is 
cleanly,  and  the  inmates,  except  the  insane,  apparently  well  cared 
for,  their  physical  wants  being  all  stipplied.  Of  eight  insane,  four 
are  confined  in  dark,  cold  and  filthy  cells. 

Jail, — The  jail  is  of  brick,  and  contains  eight  cells,  eight  feet 
high,  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide.  It  is  insecare,  of  insuf- 
ficient capacity,  and  a  nuisance.  0. 

Nov.  10,  1870. 

WOODFOBD  OOTJlfTT. 

AlmahouB^, — The  almshouse  in  this  county,  though  susceptible 
of  improvement,  is  good  and  comfortable,  well  ventilated  and  well 
warmed  by  furnaces  and  stoves.  It  consists  of  a  single  building, 
three  stories  in  height,  sixty  feet  by  forty,  well  arranged.  The 
superintendent  has  been  engaged  in  his  present  occupation  for 
twenty  years.  Although  a  man  of  means,  he  devotes  his  life  to 
the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  poor,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  cared  for  by  him,  as  well  as  that  in  which  the  farm  is  con- 
ducted, are  truly  notable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  He  makes  the 
almshouse  a  home  instead  of  a  prison.  There  are  here  two  cells 
where  the  insane  c^n  be  confined,  but  the  superintendent  says 
that  he  rarely  finds  it  jMcessary,  and  if  at  all,  only  for  a  short 
period.  The  paupers  eat  at  the  same  table  with  him  and  hi9 
family. 

JiM. — The  jail,  which  is  of  brick  and  wood,  was  erected  in 
1844,  and  is  in  bad  repair,  insecure,  and  of  insufficient  capacity. 
It  contains  but  two  cells,  one  above  the  other,  constructed  of  logs, 
and  ventilated  very  imperfectly  by  two  small  grated  windows  on 
opposite  sides.    A  new  jail  is  much  needed-  R. 

August  25, 1870. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT--COOK  COUNTY. 
PUBUC   CHARrriSS. 

The  public  institations  of  Cook  coanty,  and  of  the  city  of  Ohi- 
cago,  are  as  followg : 

City: 

Reform  school $35,000 

Bridewell 32,000 

Small-pox  hospital 6,92i 

Expended  by  city $78,924 

County: 

Hospital $28,815 

Jail 27,624 

Outdoor  relief* 113,235 

AlmBhoQse 65,834 

Expended  by  county $225,508 

Total  expenditures,  city  and  county $29^,432 

The  following  institutions  receive  aid  from  public  funds : 

Brainard  Free  Dispensary. 

North  Side  Free  Dispensary. 

Washingtonian  Home,  (saloon  licenses.) 

Erring  Woman's  Refuge,  (police  fines.) 

House  of  the  Oood  Shepherd,  (police  fines.) 
The  number  of  persons  who  have  been  inmates  of  these  insti- 
tations,  or  benefited  by  them,  within  the  year  past,  as  far  as  ascer- 
tained, is  as  follows : 

Bridewell  (estimated) 8,000 

Beform  school 305 

Small-pox  hospital « 838 

Oounty  hospital .........  1,105 

Jail  (approximation) 1,495 

Oounty  agent 33,768 

Almshouse 1,190 

Dispensary  (eouth  side) 2,056 

(Brainard) 3,036 


C4 


Total 51,293 

^County  agent's  expenses. 
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RsFOBM  SCHOOL. — The  Chicago  reform  school  is  nnder  the  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  guardians  appointed  by  the  city  judiciary. 
Boys  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  are  sent  to  it  by  the 
judges  of  city  superior  or  circuit  courts,  for  minor  offenses.  The 
term  of  commitment  is  indefinite,  and  depends  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  boy,  extending,  however,  in  no  instance  beyond  majority. 
Parents  and  guardians  may  also  place  their  boys  in  this  school,  by 
permission  of  the  guardians  and  superintendent.  The  object  of 
this  institution,  whose  control,  fortunately,  is  not  subjected  to  po- 
litical influences,  is  to  educate  the  inmates,  and  teach  them  some 
trade.  Every  boy  is  required  to  attend  school  upon  the  premises, 
and  also  to  work  in  the  shops  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
day.  The  expense  is  borne  by  the  city.  The  commissioner  is 
informed  that  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Bobert  Turner,  is  a  humane 
and  competent  officer. 

B&iDBWELL. — The  position,  character  and  inadequacy  of  the 
buildings  now  occupied  as  a  bridewell  are  notorious;  they  are  en- 
tirely unsuited  for  their  purpose.  The  county  is  erecting  a  new 
and  costly  structure. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen,who 
are  supported  at  a  cost  for  each  prisoner  of  twenty -three  cents  a 
day.  The  terms  of  sentence  vary  from  seven  to  one  hundred  and 
three  days.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  three  to  two. 
The  ventilation  is  excellent.  The  cells,  with  one  prisoner  in  each, 
face  east  and  west,  and  open  into  a  large  corridor  heated  by  two 
stoves.  Each  cell  is  supplied  with  a  window.  Thu  whole  estab- 
lishment is  a  model  of  cleanliness,  the  floors  being  scrubbed  daily 
with  sand,  and  whitewash  used  freely  and  frequently.  The  die- 
tary is  as  follows  :  breakfast,  bread  and  coffee  ;  dinner,  meat  and 
one  vegetable ;  supper,  mush  and  molasses. 

The  prisoners  are  attended  by  the  city  physician.  , 

No.  of  prisoners  treated,  1S69-70 787 

Doachs 8 

Sent  to  county  hospital 83 

"  "      poor  house 67 

Insane 9 

The  objections  to  the  management  of  the  bridewell  upon  gen- 
eral principles  are :  1.  The  farming  out  of  the  food  of  the  inmates, 
this  being  almost  the  only  remuneration  of  the  superintendent. 
2.  The  indiscriminate  intercourse  of  the  criminals,  hardened  of- 
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f«»nder0  capable  of  imparting  intortuation  and  instraction  in  orime, 
being  thrown  together,  for  months/with  others  who  have  been 
contiaed  merely  for  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  or  a  momentarjr 
brawl.  3.  The  inmates  are  kept  in  idleness,  no  labor  being  ]L>er- 
formed,  except  by  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  fines  imposed,  and 
work  them  out  in  breaking  stones,  for  which  they  are  allovired 
fifty  cents  a  day.  The  female  prisoners  clean  public  offices,  sta- 
tion house,  etc.,  when  required,  and  do  the  washing  and  ironing 
of  the  establishment.  4.  There  is  no  aim  nor  effort  in  this  prison 
at  tlie  reformation  of  criminals,  other  than  two  Sunday  school 
services.  The  prison  should  be  on  an  industrial  basis,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoners  should  be  the  paramount  object  of 
the  ofiicers  in  charge,  ^o  man  incapable  of  exerting,  by  means 
of  his  personal  presence  and  character,  an  elevating  and  ennoblin^^ 
influence,  should  ever  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  prison. 

CouNTT  HOSPITAL. — The  county  hospital  is  well  conducted,  bat 
the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  is  insufiicient,  the  building 
being  old. 

County  agent's  department. — ^The  work  of  the  county  agent, 
during  the  year  ending  November  30ch,  1870,  may  be  briefly 
stated : 

Money  expended $113,285  84: 

No.  of  families  aided   7,504 

No.  of  persons  relieved 83,768 

Railroad  passes  issued 1,959 

Sent  to  hospital 743 

"    almshouse 1,093 

^^    insane  asylum • 24 

"    dispensary,  *W.  side 697 

«  "  8.    "    456 

**  "  K   «    871 

The  administration  of  out-door  relief  in  Cook  county  is  open  to 
some  criticisms,  which  do  not  affect  the  agent  in  charge :  1.  The 
admission  of  able-bodiea  vagrants  to  the  almshouse,  in  place  of  a 
workhouse.  2.  The  out-door  relief  is  entrusted  to  visitors,  who 
receive  a  temporary  appointment  at  the  approach  of  winter,  re- 
gardless of  their  qualifications  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  them, 
and  are  dismissed  in  the  spring.  They  are  generally  inexperienced. 
Supervisors  and  their  friends  are  in  many  inatanoes  appointed. 
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Beqaisites  for  the  office  ehonld  be  mature  age  and  experience. 
3.  The  mode  of  transportation  of  insane  persons,  from  the  county 
jail  to  the  almshouse,  is  cruel.  .  Many  of  the  patients,  in  delicate 
health,  are  so  exposed  as  to  endanger  their  recovery.  In  one  in- 
stance, last  winter,  the  disease  of  which  an  insane  man  died,  was 
clearly  attributable  to  such  exposure. — See  report  of  Benjamin  C. 
Miller,  M.  D.,  March  1st,  1870. 

The  system  of  farming  out  the  public  charities  of  Cook  county 
is  an  abuse,  since  it  makes  the  officers  in  charge  interested  in  the 
amount  furnished  to  each  inmate,  the  only  limit  of  his  gains  con- 
sisting in  his  personal  freedom  from  cupidity. 

The  superintendents  of  these  institutions  are  elected  by  boards 
of  aldermen  and  supervisors. 

CovsTsc  iNSAiTB  ASYLXXM. — The  accompanylug  'description  in  de- 
tiul  of  the  new  county  insane  asylum,  furnished  by  the  architect, 
at  the  request  of  the  board,  will  be  found  to  be  of  interest : 

The  Cook  county  insane  asylum  is  situated  upon  an  elevated  site,  near  the  town  of 
Jefferson,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  northwest  of  Chicago.  The  asylum  building  has  a 
frontage  to  the  east  of  2*72  feet,  and  is  divided  by  the  centre  building,  in  which  the 
offices  are  situated,  into  two  wings  for  wards.  Each  ward  is  116  feet  long,  from  north 
to  south,  by  forty-two  feet  wide.  The  central  building  has  a  frontage  of  fifty  feet,  and 
Ihirty-two  feet  with  projections  of  twenty  feet,  and  sixteen  feet  from  the  face  of  wing 
walls.  These  projections  break  the  front  and  give  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  elevation. 
At  each  extreme  end  of  wings  is  a  projection  twenty  feet  to  the  rear,  for  bath  rooms, 
water  closets  and  stairs  to  yards.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  cut-stone  trimmings, 
and  is  three  stories  high  above  the  basement  The  basement  is  eighteen  inches  below 
grade  line,  and  is  nine  feet  high  in  the  clear.  The  main  story  is  twelve  feet  high  in  the 
clear,  and  the  second  and  third  stories  are  eleven  feet  six  inches  high  in  the  clear.  The 
foundation  of  exterior  walls  is  four  feet  broad,  and  is  diminished  to  twenty-four  inches 
in  thickness  at  the  grade  line.  Upon  this  stone  wall  the  brick  wall  starts.  This  brick 
basement  wall  is  twenty  inches  thick  to  the  main  floor^  with  a  cut-stone  watcr-tablo 
around  the  entire  walls  of  building. 

Above  the  basement  the  walls  are  sixteen  inches  thick  from  face  of  pilasters,  which 
have  a  projection  of  four  inches  from  main  walL  The  cornice  is  of  brick,  witli  stone 
battlements  and  coping.  Each  wing  has  a  centre  corridor  with  three  windows  in  each 
end.  This  corridor  is  thirteen  feet  wide,  with  ash  floors.  The  patients*  rooms  are  on 
each  side  of  corridor.  The  wall  between  the  corridor  and  patients*  room  is  sixteen 
inches  thick  to  attic  from  basement  These  walls  contain  pipes  through  which  air 
passes  to  rooms  and  from  rooms  to  attic. 

Especial  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of  warming 
and  ventilation.  The  heating  is  by  high-pressure  steam,  and  ventilation  is  forced  by  a 
steam  engine  which  drives  two  double-bladcd  iron  fans,  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The 
fresh  air  which  passes  to  the  wards  is  taken  nearly  thirty-three  feet  from  the  ground 
sorlace,  and  passes  down  upon  the  fans,  and  is  driven  through  an  underground  duct  to 
the  main  air  reservoir  under  the  basement  corridor*     Over  the  cold  air  reservoir,  in 
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buement  corridors,  are  twentj-jievcii  brick  coil  chambers  in  each  ward,  thirteen  on  the 
east  and  fourteen  on  the  west  side  of  corridors.  In  each  coil  chamber  there  are  box 
coils  of  steam  pipe  placed — ^the  amount  of  pipe  varying  according  to  the  space  to  be 
warmed,  upon  the  basis  of  one  to  forty.  In  the  bottom  of  each  coil  chamber  is  a  valve 
which  regulates  the  amount  of  cold  air  admitted  upon  the  coils,  and  is  controlled  on 
the  outside  of  the  coil  chamber.  The  warm  air  passes  to  the  patients*  rooms,  corridors 
and  dining  rooms  by  a  separate  pipe  for  each  room,  with  the  register  placed  seven  feet 
above  the  floor. 

The  ventilating  flues  run  up  into  attic.  The  openings  for  the  vcnidlating  flues  are 
eighteen  inches  above  the  floor,  a  separate  flue  for  each  patients*  room,  and  ti^p  for  the 
dining  rooms.  There  is  an  air-tight  reservoir  in  attic  gradually  enhirging  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  area  of  the  ducts  it  receives,  and  passes  to  the  central  cupola,  and  thence 
into  the  external  air  above  the  roof.  The  water  closets,  which  are  at  the  end  of  each 
ward,  have  a  strong  downward  ventilation.  The  bath  rooms  are  afjyoining  the  water 
closets,  at  the  end  of  each  wing.  There  is  a  soiled  clothes  drop  from  each  bath  room 
to  room  in  basement  There  are  two  bath  tubs  and  three  water  closets  on  each  floor  at 
the  end  of  the  wings.  Each  wing  has  a  dining  room  on  each  floor  with  an  attendant's 
room  adjoining.  In  each  of  these  dining  rooms  there  is  a  sink,  and  slop  sink,  and 
closet  for  table  sets.  A  dumb  waiter  extends  to  basement  from  each  dining  room. 
There  is  a  linen  room  for  each  story  of  each  wing,  near  the  attendant's  room,  so  that  all 
clothing  for  wards  will  have  its  appropriate  box  for  its  patients.  At  the  end  of  each 
wing  there  is  a  separate  stairway,  with  separate  exit  into  yards,  for  inmates,  so  that 
each  floor  of  the  wing  will  always  receive  its  own  patients,  and  there  can  be  no  trouble 
with  patients  getting  upon  the  wrong  floor. 

In  the  rear  of  the  insane  asylum  building,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  is  the 
laundry  building,  sixty  by  eighty  in  size,  built  of  brick,  with  shingle  roof,  two  stories 
high  above  ground,  with  a  cellar.  This  building  is  divided  by  a  hall  through  its  cen- 
tre, with  the  laundiy,  drying  room  and  ironing  rooms  on  one  side,  and  kitchen  and 
bakery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall.  The  second  story  is  subdivided  into  apart- 
ments for  servants  employed  in  rooms  below.  This  laundry  building  is  connected  with 
the  main  building  by  a  brick  corridor,  ten  feet  wide.  All  food  for  patients  in  the  asy- 
lum is  brought  into  the  basement  of  the  asylum  in  an  iron  car  from  this  rear  building, 
and  is  carried  to  the  various  dining  rooms  by  the  dumb  waiter,  above  referred  to.  The 
boiler,  engine  and  fan  rooms  arc  next  to  the  laundry  building,  and  are  of  brick.  Tl«» 
fuel  shed  is  next  to  boiler  house,  and  the  flour  shed  is  in  the  rear  of  the  laundry  build- 
ing. The  smoke  stack  for  boiler  is  eighty-five  feet  high  and  nine  feet  squire  at  the 
base.  Pure  water  is  supplied  these  buildings  by  an  artesian  well  766  feet  deep.  The 
Water  from  the  well  will  rise  to  an  elevation  of  forty  feet  by  its  own  gravity  above  the 
ground  surface  around  the  well.  , 

The  cost  of  these  buildings,  completed,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars ($186,000.) 

With  accommodations  for  two  hundred  patients,  giving  a  room  to  each,  to  this 
twenty-flve  per  cent  more  can  be  added  by  the  usual  classification  of  patients,  as  is 
usual  in  state  institutions. 

All  of  which  I  most  respectfully  submit. 

L.  B.  DIXON,  ulre/iitorf, 
16  Portland  block,  Chicago,  111. 
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CHIOAOO  EYS  AND  BAB  INFIBHABT. 

The  association  for  founding  and  maintaining  the  Chicago  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  was  organized  in  May,  1868.  At  that  time  Chicago,  although  a  city  of  about 
80,000  inhabitants,  had  no  public  hospital.  The  **  Mercy  Hospital,*'  under  the  care  of 
the  "  Sisters  of  Meroy,"  then  so  small,  now  possessing  a  magnifioent  structure,  was 
perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  county,  except  the  IT.  S.  marine  hospital  for  sea-faring  men. 
It  was  fiff  inadequate,  howerer,  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  poor,  even  at  that  tune. 

There  was  scarcely  a  physician,  who  had  taken  sufficient  interest  in  opthalmology  to 
examine  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  this  department  of  medicine,  which  had  been  made 
during  the  previous  few  years.  Opthahnology  was  almost  entirely  ignored  in  the  only 
medical  college  in  Chicago.  There  was,  therefore,  an  unoccupied  field  for  some  one 
who  would  labor  to  found  an  eye  infirmary  for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  poor 
afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  eye;  and  also  offer  opportunities  to  students  of  medicine, 
Ibr  the  clinical  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their  treatment 

In  May,  1858,  four  medical  gentlemen  met  several  wealthy  and  benevolent  citizens  of 
Chicago,  who  together  organized  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  of  two  consulting  and  two 
attending  surgeons,  under  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  general  financial  depression 
of  the  countiy,  and  the  excitement  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  late  war,  rendered  it 
very  difficult  to  obtain  funds  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  and  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able building.  Hence  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  conduct  the  institution  at  first  as  a 
dispensary.  Consequently,  a  single  room,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Michigan  and  North 
Clark  streets,  was  opened  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor.  During  the  first  year,  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  patients  were  under  treatment. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  four  years,  the  dispensary  was  removed  to  a  room,  No.  28  North 
Clark  street,  where  it  remained  till  July,  1864. 

W.  L.  Newberry,  president  of  the  association,  donated  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  the 
lease  of  a  lot  of  land,  Nos.  16  and  18,  East  Pearson  street,  upon  which  was  placed 
a  large  two-story  wooden  building,  purchased  for  $2000,  and  removed  from  a  neighbor- 
ing block. 

The  first  patient,  requiring  board  in  the  institution,  applied  before  a  single  room  had 
been  cleaned  and  furnished.  IPor  two  nights  he  slept  on  a  blanket,  on  the  floor.  The 
rooms  were  furnished,  as  the  gradually  increasing  number  of  patients  required.  In  a 
few  months  the  number  of  applicants,  especially  soldiers  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  sup- 
ported at  the  infirmary  by  the  Northwestern  Sanitaiy  Commission,  and  by  the  governors 
of  Dlinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  rendered  greater  accommodations  absolutely 
necessary.  The  building  was  therefore  raised,  a  brick  basement  constructed  under  it, 
and  the  attic  divided  and  finished  into  three  large  sleeping  rooms.  In  tlie  fall  of  1869, 
additional  accommodations  became  necessary,  and  were  obtained  by  the  construction  of 
a  large  building  in  the  rear  of  the  lot  The  funds  required  for  the  original  purchase  of 
the  building,  and  for  the  various  improvements  above  mentioned,  were  advanced  by 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  surgeons,  till  subscriptions  oould  be  raised  to 
repay  the  amount    This  sum,  at  one  period,  was  $6000. 

The  building  has  been  furnished  in  great  measure  by  second-hand  furniture,  and  the 
floors  covered  by  old  carpets  donated  by  friends  of  the  institution. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  trustees  to  rent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  rooms  not  occupied 
by  poor  patients,  to  any  persons  willing  to  pay  for  them.  By  funds  thus  obtained,  the 
institution  has  been  able  to  extend  its  usefulness.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all- 
the  present  accommodations  will,  in  a  short  period,  be  required  for  the  poor  alone. 
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In  1866,  the  legislature  granted  the  infirmary  a  special  charier,  and  in  1867,  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $5000  a  year,  for  two  years,  for  tho  support  of  such  poor  patients  in 
the  state  as  desired  treatment  at  the  infirmary.  This  appropriation  was  renewed  in  1 869. 
Poor  patients  from  other  states  could  receive  gratuitous  treatment,  on  paying  the  cost  of 
their  board. 

Since  the  fall  of  1864,  the  infirmary  has  always  been  open  for  medical  students  and 
practitioners  who  desire  to  pursue  the  clinical  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  fees 
for  the  courses  have  always  been  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  infirmary. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  good  which  has  thus  been  accomplished  in  train- 
ing students  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Numbers  of  such 
students  have  located  in  various  portions  of  the  state,  and  acquired  reputation  in  the 
communities  where  they  practice,  for  skill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  infirmary,  in  1858,  6200  poor  patients  have  received  gratu- 
itous aid.  Of  this  number,  991  have  been  boarded  in  the  infirmary,  the  remainder 
visited  the  infirmary  for  treatment  as  "out  patients."  During  the  past  year  more  than 
1000  poor  patients  were  treated  gratuitously. 

If  possible,  the  greatest  good  has  been  accomplished  for  this  latter  class  (outpatients), 
since  they  have  oftener  applied  for  aid  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  diseases,  when  very 
simple  treatment  could  most  frequently  and  speedily  restore  to  health.  In  the  case  of 
children,  the  results  have  veiy  often  been  specially  gratifying. 

Although  in  the  aggregate  many  poor  persons,  not  unfrequently  paupers  from  the 
poor  houses,  sent  to  the  infirmary  almost  blind  and  helpless,  have  been  restored  to  good 
sight  and  self-support,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  too  many  of  this  class  come  to  the 
infirmary  in  the  later  stages  of  disease,  when  a  perfect  cure  is  utterly  impossible. 

The  boards  of  supervisors  of  several  counties,  aware  that  paupers,  blind  and  helpless, 
had  been  returned  home,  able  to  support  themselves,  have  made  donations  varying  from 
$10  to  $200,  in  aid  of  the  infirmary. 

Tho  institution  has  passed  through  many  periods  of  great  financial  embarrassment. 
It  has  at  times  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any  one  willing  to  perform  the  duties  of 
matron  and  superintendent,  and  often  no  less  difficult  to  secure  efficient  help,  since 
domestics  fear  danger  of  contracting  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  present  infirmary  build- 
ing can  well  accommodate  more  than  fifty  patients.  Its  whole  cost  has  been  $10,400. 
Five  thousand  dollars  would  scarcely  replace  the  furniture  now  in  use.  The  trustees 
possess  a  permanent  fund  of  $6000,  the  interest  alone  of  which  can  be  expended  an- 
nually. Efforts  will  at  once  be  made  to  purchase  the  lot  of  land  on  which  the  infirmary 
stands. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  institution,  before  many  years  have  passed,  ^rill 
possess  the  funds,  and  perform  an  amount  of  labor  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  which 
will  place  it  in  a  position  of  usefulness  and  of  public  confidence,  not  excelled  by  the 
similar  institutions  of  the  eastern  cities.  E.  L.   IX. 

Chicago,  Sept  80,  1870. 

A  very  brief  and  imporfect  account  of  the  private  charities  of 
Cook  county  may  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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n.— STATISTICS  OF  JAILS  AND  ALMSHOUSES. 

The  tables  of  statislics  of  county  jails  and  almshouses  (see  ap- 
pendix,) are  far  from  being  as  complete  or  as  accnrate  as  is  desira- 
ble, bat  contala  all  the  information  whieh  the  commissioners  were 
able  to  obtain,  without  systematic  jail  and  almshouse  records  in 
the  several  counties.  Nothing  more  deeply  impressed  the  board, 
in  this  tour  of  visitation,  than  the  absolute  necessity  of  statistical 
records,  kept  upon  a  uniform  system,  in  books  provided  by  the 
oonntiea,  to  be  their  permanent  property.  The  records,  kept, 
where  there  are  any,  at  present,  are  usually  private  memoranda, 
in  note  books  belonging  to  the  jailors  and  almshouse  keepers. 
The  accounts  are  mixed  with  the  acoonnts  of  other  county  ex- 
penses, so  as  to  render  it,  in  most  instances,  very  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  items. 

JAILS. 

Table  XY  shows  the  description,  cost  and  value  of  jails  in  Illinois. 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  the  original  cost  of 
seventy-four  jails  was  $802,100,  which  would  make  the  average 
cost  of  each,  $11,650. 

The  estimated  present  value  of  seventy  nine  jails,  is  $1,143,- 
970,  which  is  an  average  valuation  of  $14,480,  or  very  nearly  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars. 

Seventy-five  jails,  (many  of  which  include  a  house  for  the  jailor 
and  his  family,)  valued  at  $1,11^,570,  contain  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  cells.  At  this  rate,  each  cell  may  be  regarded  as 
worth  $1913  50.  Since  each  cell  will  hold  two  or  three  prisoners, 
the  average  cost  of  provision,  per  capita^  for  the  care  of  crimi- 
nals, is  from  six  to  nine  hundred  dollars. 

A  very  close  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  jails  of  Illinois,  would 
be  $1,500,000  ;  the  interest  on  which,  at  six  per  cent.,  would  be 
$90,000  per  annum. 

AL^SHOUSSS. 

Table  XXI,  which  exhibits  the  size,  capacity,  cost  and  value 
of  the  almshouses,  (including  the  county  fEirms,)  may  be  very 
profitably  compared  with  Table  XV. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  seventy-four  county  farms,  is 
11,173,  which  is  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  acres 
each.    The  ordinary  size  of  the  county-farms  is  one  hundred  and 
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sixty  acres,  though  Montgomery  county  has  a  farm  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  and  Effingham  county  has  a  farm  of  a  single  acre. 

Forty-five  almshouses  cost  $878,544,  which  is  an  average  cost 
of  $8,800. 

Sixty-nine  almshouses  are  valued  at  $859,812,  which  is  an  aver- 
age valuation  of  $12,453. 

Thirty-nine  almshouses,  worth  $563,977,  have  a  capacity  of 
2,892  inmates.  The  average  cost,  p&r  oapitai  therefore,  of  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  paupers,  is  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Provision  for  the  care  of  a  pauper  costs  about  one-third 
as  much  as  provision  for  the  care  of  a  criminal, 

A  very  close  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  almshouses  of  Illinois, 
would  be  $1,000,000;*  the  interest  on  which,  at  six  percent, 
would  be  $60,000. 

These  statements  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 


Average  cost  .«•••. 

**       value 

Estimated  total  value  

Interest  on  same 

Estimated  total  capacity  .... 
Approximate  cost,  per  eapUa. 


Jails. 

Almshouses. 

$ii,e«o 

$8,800 

14,480 

12,453 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

90,000 

60,000 

2,000 

4,000 

750 

250 

Value  of  jails $1,600,000 

"        almshouses 1,000,000 

Total  valuation $2,500,000 

Interest  at  six  per  cent 160,000 

COST  OF  FAUrKBISM. 

Table  XXY  contains  the  result  of  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
yearly  cost  of  pauperism  in  this  state. 

The  total  cash  expenditure,  for  one  year,  reported  in  sixty  coun- 
ties, is  $284,676,  which  is  an  average  of  $4,743.  The  total  annual 
cost  of  pauperism,  in  the  almshouses,  therefore,  cannot  be  far 
from  $876,000  or  $400,000. 

The  cost  of  out-door  relief,  (by  which  is  meant  nid  furnished  by 
the  counties  outside  of  the  almshouses,)  in  thirty-four  counties,  for 
one  year,  is  $216,937  66.  The  total  annual  cost  of  out-door  relief, 
in  the  state,  may  be  estimated  at  $360,000  or  $(00,000. 

*  Many  of  the  counties  have  no  almshouse. 
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Relief  in  almshooBes,  say $875,000 

Oat-door  relief,  say 375,000 

Intereet  on  valae  of  property 60,000 

Annual  cost  of  pauperism $810,000 

The  board  had  no  means  of  even  approximating  the  annual 

cost  of  crime. 

It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that  the  maintenance  of  criminals 

and  paupers  in  Illinois  costs  over  one  million  dollars  a  year. 
The  average  weekly  cost  in  cash  of  supporting  each  pauper,  in 

the  almshouses,  is  $2 11,  or  thirty  cents  a  day. 

CBDIINALS. 

TaUe  XYI  shows  the  number,  class,  age,  sex,  color  and  civil 
conditon  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  Illinois,  on  the  day  of  visita- 
tion. 

There  were — 

In  78  jails,  total  number  of  persons  confined 611 

In  67    "    awaiting  trial 408 

In  25    "    convicted 71 

479 

In  70    "    adults 899 

In  40    "    minors 98 

497 

In73    "    males 462 

In  15    "    females 32 

494 

In73    "    whites 457 

In  20    "    negroes 88 

—  495 

In62    «    single J 327 

In  60     "    married • 141 

In    9    '*    widowed 14 

482 

Table  X7II  shows  the  education,  habits  and  character  of  pris- 
oners. 

In  64  jails,  could  read  and  write 381 

In  22    **     could  read  only 49 

In  22    ^^     could  neither  read  nor  write 41 

471 

In  43    ^^     habitually  intemperate • .  175 

In  22    ^^     had  been  in  prison  before 92 

In   7    "     idiotic  and  insane 19 
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Table  XYIII  shows  the  nativity  of  prisoners. 

Of  465  prisoners,  whose  nativity  was  ascertained,  there  were — 

Born  in  the  United  States 819 

^    Canada 8 

Great  Britain 18 

Ireland 60 

Germany 45 

France S 

other  European  countries 10 

Born  elsewhere  • . . .' » 2 

455 

Tables  XIX  and  XX  show  the  alleged  offenses  of  prisoners. 
OriineB  against  the  person — 

Murder 19 

Manslaughter 4 

Rape../. 14 

Assault 86 

Miscellaneous 7 

90 

Crimes  against  property — 

Arson 8 

Burglary 27 

Larceny •^28 

Robbery 15 

Horse  stealing 31 

Forgery 10 

Counterfeit  money 10 

Malicious  mischief 1 

Miscellaneous 17 

Grimes  against  ptMic  order  and  decency* — 

Perjury 1 

Adultery 3 

Bastardy 2 

Drunkenness 4 

Violation  of  liquor  law 1 

Breach  of  peace  ., ..« 10 

Miscellaneous 16 

37 

Total  offenses,  as  far  as  ascertained 469 


343 


*  Not  printed  in  tabular  form,  on  account  of  the  ftmaH  number  of  crimes  of  this  class. 
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PAUPBB8. 

Table  XXII  shows  the  number,  class,  age,  sex,  color  and  civil 
Gondition  of  the  paupers  in  the  almshouses  of  Illinois,  Qn  the  day 
of  visitation. 

There  were — 

In  86  almshouses,  total  number  of  inmates 1878 

In  73        ^*  permanent  inmates 1391 

In  45        ^^  temporary  inmates 840 

1781 

In  80        «  adults 1462 

In  66        "  minors 2^7 

1789 

In  79        "  males 960 

In  79        "  females  • 779 

1739 

In  71        "  whites 1620 

In  17        "  negroes 42 

1662 

In  66        «  single 905 

In  54        "  married 248 

In  55        "  widowed 277 

^1425 

In  30  '      "  orphans 75 

Tabls  XXIII  shows  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  paupers. 

There  were — 

In  61  almshouses,  unable  to  labor 689 

In  65         "  partly  able 681 

In  26        "  abletolabor 112» 

1462 

In  70        *^  idiotic  and  insane 597t 

In    7        "  deaf 7 

*  FrincipaHy  insane  paupers.  The  keeper  of  the  Morgan  county  almshouse  made  an 
interesting  and  suggestiye  remark,  to  the  effect  that  his  insane  paupers  were  the  only 
ones  of  any  yalue  to  him  as  laborers. 

f  The  number  reported  in  the  census  of  Insane  and  idiotic,  (see  appendix,)  in  aU  the 
ahnshonaes  of  the  state,  is 

Insane ••••••  449 

Idiots 171 

Total 620 

Theae  independent  results  confirm  each  other. 

Vol.  1—24 
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In  37  almshouses,  blind •  • .     73 

"42  "  crippled •....  108 

"86  "  sick 134: 

«22  «  bed-ridden 29 

948 

In  69  "  could  read  and  write 439 

"32  "  could  read  only 244 

«6i  "  could  do  neither 539 

1222 

In  37  "  habitually  intemperate 286 

"  14  "  had  been  in  prison 96 

"31  "  had  been  worth  $1000 58 

Table  XXIV  shows  the  nativity  of  1680  paupers.  Of  this 
number,  there  were — 

Born  in  the  United  States 854 

"      Canada 23 

«      Great  Britain 80 

«      Ireland 396 

"      Germany '. 169 

"     France. 25 

^      other  European  countries 114 

"     elsewhere 19 

1680 

Several  valuable  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  these  figures. 

I^irstj  the  principal  expense  of  the  county  jail  system  arises 
from  the  delays  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  number  of 
criminals  undergoing  sentence,  in  the  jails,  at  any  one  time,  does 
not  average  one  to  a  county.  The  principal  use  of  the  jails  is  as 
houses  of  detention.  Eighty-five  per  oent.  of  the  inmates,  at  the 
time  of  visitation,  were  awaiting  trial. 

jSeoandy  elementary  education  appears  to  be  of  less  value,  as  a 
preventive  of  crime,  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  Ninety-one  per 
cent,  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  jails  of  this  state,  are  able  ta 
read,  and  eighty  per  oent.  can  both  read  and  write. 

Thirds  intemperance  and  crime  are  closely  related  to  each  other. 
More  than  oue-third  of  the  prisoners  visited  by  this  commission, 
were  ascertained  to  be  habitually  intemperate. 

Ifimrth^  crime  begets  crime.  It  tends  to  reproduce  itself. 
Nearly  or  quite  ten  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  jails  have 
been  in  jail  before. 
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F^tih^  tbe  foreign  elemeot  in  oar  population  is  far  jaK>re  apt  to 
lapse  into  orime  and  panperiam,  than  the  native.  Ahoat  thirty 
per  cent  of  our  connty  prisoners,  and  nearly  fifty  per  eent. 
of  onr  oonnty  paupers,  are  of  foreign  birth.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  remainder  are  of  foreign  parentage.  As  betwe^i  the  Irish 
and  the  Germans,  who  forai  the  principal  part  of  the  fi>reign  pop- 
ulation, it  may  be  said  that  tbe  Irish  are  more  apt  to  become  pao- 
pers,  while  the  Germans  exhibit  a  larger  relative  proporti<«  of 
criminals. 

Sixik^  crimes  are  infrequent,  in  proportion  to  the  energy  with 
which  they  are  resisted.  Thus  crimes  against  property  are  four 
times  as  oommon  as  mmes  asrainst  the  person ;  and  of  crimes 
against  property,  more  than  two-thirds  .are  larcenies. 

SeiDeniii,^  pauperism  tends  to  become  perpetual.  Foar-flfths  of 
the  inmatis  of  the  almshouses  iM*e  classed  as  permanent  paupers. 

Eighth^  that  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  out  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  paupers  reported,  are  idiotic,  insane, 
deaf,  blind,  crippled,  eiok,  or  bed-ridden,  and  that  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  are  minors,  shows  that  the  county  almefhouse 
system  is  not  greatly  abused,  at  present,  in  this  state. 

Ninths  the  tendency  of  education  to  prevent  pauperism,  is  more 
apparent  than  its  tendency  to  prevent  crime.  Estimating  the 
pauper  children  at  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number,  and  leaving 
them  out  of  the  calculation,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the 
almshouses  could  not  write,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  could  not 
even  read. 

Twiih^  pauperism  and  crime  are  so  closely  allied,  that  the  same 
individuals  belong  to  both  fraternities.  Five  per  cent,  of  the 
connty  paupers  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  jail.  The  same 
man  is  a  criminal  or  a  pauper,  according  to  circumstances.  He 
steals,  when  he  cannot  beg ;  he  begs,  when  he  cannot  steal. 

A  False  Thkory. — Whoever  should  undertake,  by  a  mere  in- 
spection of  our  county  jails,  to  determine  the  relation  between 
the  criminal  and  non-criminal  classes,  would  be  driven  to  tbe  con- 
dosion  that  their  mutual  attitude  is  that  of  antagonists,  wageing 
against  each  other  a  war  of  extermination,  in  which  all  risks  are 
taken,  all  measures  regarded  as  justifiable,  and  every  reprisal  so 
much  clear  gain.  Mere  suspicion  of  crime  places  the  aocnsed 
under  ban,  and  deprives  him  of  all  rights,  except  those  of  an  en- 
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emy*  The  conyersion  of  a  criminal  into  an  honest  man,  seems  to 
be  looked  upon  as  so  hopeless  an  undertaking,  as  to  be  anworthj 
even  of  an  effort  He  is  treated  as  an  outlaw,  a  foe  to  mankind  ^ 
an  Ishmaelite,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man^s 
hand  against  him. 

This  view,  unjust  and  untrue  as  it  is,  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  county  jail  system. 

Its  fallaoy  pouttsd  out. — ^1.  The  first  error,  in  the  theory 
just  stated,  consists  in  a  failure  to  discriminate  between  accusation 
and  conviction. 

The  Roman  law  sharply  distinguished  the  oa/reety  or  bouse  of 
detention,  from  the  vincida publiea,  or  house  of  punishment.  Its 
maxim  was,  ^'  Career  enim  ad  continendos. homines,  non  ad  pnni- 
endos  habere  debet" — tiie  oarcer  ahovld  be  regnbrded  as  a  place  far 
detaining  men^  not  for  ihpbisoni»<»  them. 

We  overlook  this  distinction,  and  in  practice  confound  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty,  by  associating  those  awaiting  trial  with 
others  who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced,  and  subjecting  both  to 
the  same  hardships. 

This  evil  will  never  be  remedied,  until  the  county  jail  ceases  to 
be  used  as  a  place  of  punishment,  and  the  state  assumes  the 
charge  cf  all  convicted  criminals. 

2.  Bat  the  attitude  of  society  toward  criminals  is  equally  short- 
sighted and  injurious. 

A  man  who  becomes  a  criminal,  in  consequence  of  his  own 
weakness,  the  strength  of  temptation,  and  the  intensity  of  his  un- 
lawful desires,  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man.  As  a  man,  he  has 
rights,  which,  as  men,  we  are  bound  to  respect  We  have  no  more 
right  to  infringe  upon  his  rights,  than  he  has  to  infringe  upon  ours. 
We  may  demand  restitution.  We  may  use  all  wise  and  lawful 
means  to  cure  him  of  his  weakness  and  crimiDal  tendencies.  But 
to  outlaw  him,  to  cut  him  off  as  an  unworthy  member,  is  like  am- 
putating a  sore  finger,  without  first  endeavoring  to  heal  the  sore. 
Injustice  to  the  criminal  is  an  injury  to  society.  Every  wrong 
works  out,  in  time,  its  own  punisnment 

The  true  light  in  which  to  regard  offenders  against  the  law,  is 
that  of  men  in  whom  there  exists  some  natural  or  acquired  defect, 
remediable  or  irremediable,  due  to  the  operation  of  causes*  which 
may  be  ascertained. 

*See  pp.  16,  19. 
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Among  these  caases  are  physical  organization,  mental  imbecil- 
itj,  ignorance,  and  the  like. 

The  rational  treatment  of  criminals  involves  an  effort  in  each 
case,  individaally,  to  discover  the  canse  of  aberration,  and  if  pos- 
sible, apply  the  appropriate  corrective  or  antidote. 

If  no  corrective  can  be  fonnd  and  applied,  then  the  question 
mnst  be  met :  Is  this  man  dangerous  to  society,  or  not  ?  If  not 
dangerous,  he  may  safely  be  granted  his  liberty.  If  dangerous, 
'  then  arises  the  further  question,  shall  he  be  detained,  as  we  de- 
tain a  dangerous  and  incurable  lunatic,  for  life  ? 

According  to  this  view,  the' attempt  to  graduate  penalties  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  offense,  upon  the  quidpro-qtio  theory,  the 
lex  talionisy  is  impossible  in  practice  and  wrong  in  theory.  Why 
should  a  man  who  steals  one  dollar,  be  sent  to  jail  t  and  the  man 
who  steals  ten,  sent  to  the  penitentiary  t 

The  snpreme  end  of  the  penal  system  should  be  reformation, 
Bpiritual  healing,  the  transfer  of  transgressors  from  the  criminal 
to  the  non-criminal  class. 

The  protection  of  society  is  a  secondary  object,  and  can  be 
secured  only  by  life-imprisoriment  of  the  incorrigible. 

In  the  reformation  of  offenders,  love  is  a  more  powerful  instru- 
mentality than  fear.    Fear  degrades ;  love  alone  elevates. 

Love  and  justice  are  identical.  They  are  different  phases  of 
the  same  principle. 

But  the  county  jail  system  is  founded  upon  fear,  its  aim  is  to 
terrify,  it  is  unjust  and  unloving,  it  assumes  that  a  certain  amount 
of  suffering  will  expiate  a  certain  amount  of  guilt,  it  confirms  crim- 
inal tendencies  instead  of  eliminating  them,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  diminishes  crime,  and  it  is  terribly  expensive. 

It  is  expensive,  because  jails  are  houses  of  enforced  idleness. 
Under  competent  management,  every  prison  might  be  made  self- 
supporting.  The  criminal  class  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  caring  for  them. 
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in.    REMABKS  UPON  THE  COUNTY  JAIL  AND  ALMSHOUSE  SYSTEM. 

JAILS. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  aoconnts  of  the  visits  paid  by  the 
commissioners  to  the  several  connties,  will  make  it  evident,  that 
the  jails  of  Illinois,  like  those  of  all  the  other  states,  are,  as  a 
class,  open  to  the  following  general  criticisms  : 

1.  As  to  their  design. — The  sole  aim,  in  their  construction,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  appears  to  have  been  security.  '^A 
good  jail,''  in  the  popular  estimation,  is  one  which  holds  the  priso- 
ners confined  in  it.  A  jail  from  which  they  succeed  in  breaking 
out,  "  is  a  very  poor  jail." 

2.  Security. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  just  stated,  many  of  our 
jails  are  insecure.  A  jail  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part; 
and  some  part,  either  the  floor  or  the  roof  or  the  walls  or  the  win- 
dows or  the  doors,  is  by  oversight  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
builder,  deficient  in  strength.  Locks  are  used,  which  can  be 
picked.  Hiding  places  for  tools  and  weapons  are  provided.  The 
prisoners  are  so  placed,  as  not  to  be  at  all  times  under  the  keeper's 
eye.  Oommunication  with  outsiders  is  not  rendered  impossible. 
Some  one  of  these,  or  if  not,  some  similar  criticism  may  be  made 
concerning  almost  every  jail  in  the  state,  though,  sonsie  of  them 
have  cost  large  sums  of  money. 

3.  Ventilation. — The  ventilation,  in  nearly  ail  of  them,  is  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect.  There  are  no  openings  for  the  ingress  of 
fresh  air ;  or  if  there  are,  there  are  none  for  its  egress ;  or  else 
there  is  no  current,  and  no  means  of  creating  one ;  or  the  corri- 
dors are  ventilated,  and  not  the  oells;  or  the  ventilation  of  the 
cells  is  prevented  by  close  iron  or  wooden  shutters,  with  openings 
of  insufficient  size. 

In  many  jails,  in  addition  to  the  lack  of  a  supply  of  fresh  air, 
the  atmosphere  is  contaminated  by  the  gases  from  close  stoves, 
and  by  the  odors  from  privy- vaults  or  from  night  tubs.* 

*  The  following  maxims  concerning  prison  ventilation  are  condensed  from  an  essaj 
by  John  H.  Griscom,  M.  D.,  of  New  York: 

Fresh  air  is  as  important  to  health,  as  pure  water  or  wholesome  food. 

Fresh  supplies  of  food  are  required  only  three  times  a  day,  but  air  must  be  furnished 
twenty  times  every  minute. 
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4.  Sewerage. — ^Probably  a  majority  of  the  jails  viaited  have  no 
sewerage.  It  is  Dot  an  uncommon  arrangement  for  the  vault  for 
the'  reception  of  excrements  to  be  placed  immediately  under  the 
jail,  with  openings,  unprotected  by  traps,  into  the  corridors,  if  not 
into  the  cells  themselves.  The  inmates  virtually  spend  their  days 
and  nights  in  a  privy.  The  influence  upon  their  morals  as  well  as 
upon  their  health,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious, 

5.  Light — An  insufficient  supply  of  light  is  almost  universal* 
To  prevent  escapes,  as  few  windows  as  possible,  and  these  as  small 
as  possible,  are  placed  in  the  walls.  The  light  which  enters  the 
corridors  often  does  not  penetrate  the  cells.  Sometimes  the  upper 
tier  of  cells  is  sufficiently  well  lighted,  but  the  light  is  excluded 
from  the  lower  tier  by  a  platform  nearly  as  wide  as  the  corridor. 
There  are  jails  in  the  state  where  an  outsider,  upon  entering  and 
closing  the  door  behind  him,  cannot  distinguish  an  object.  There 
are  others*  where  a  prisoner  in  his  cell  cannot  see  to  read,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

6.  Bathing. — Very  few  of  the  jails  have  proper  conveniences 
for  bathing  the  person.  In  fewer  still,  is  personal  cleanliness 
obligatory. 

Impure  food  may  be  rejected  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  but  the  lungs  have  no  power 
to  reject  impure  air. 

Unless  oxygen  is  supplied,  in  sufficient  quantities,  to  the  lungs,  digestion  is  impos- 
sible. 

In  ordinary  household  life,  ten  cubic  fett  per  minute  are  required,  to  supply  the  lungs  oi 
each  individual  with  perfectly  pure  air  at  every  respiration.  In  prisons,  where  there  is 
generally  no  cooking  and  but  little  combustion  for  warming  and -lighting,  a  supply  of 
four  cubic  feet  per  minute,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient 

In  a  cell  of  the  ordinaiy  size,  six  feet  by  seven  or  eight,  the  supply,  supposing  no 
fresh  air  to  be  admitted  from  the  outside,  would  last  a  prisoner  abeut  one  hour  and  a 
quarter.  In  six  hours,  the  same  air  would  pass  through  the  lungs  four  times.  Two 
prisoners  in  a  cell  would  of  course  consume  it  twice  as  fast 

A  grated  door  to  a  cell  furnishes  about  three  times  the  amount  of  air  contained  in  a 
cell  entirely  closed. 

A  cell  of  the  size  mentioned,  contains  about  three  hundred  cubic  feet  An  ordinary 
bed-chamber  contains  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  is 
better  ventilated  than  most  jails. 

The  effects  of  defective  ventilation  are  physical  exhaustion,  disease  and  death.  *'Jail« 
fever ''  {tifpliM  earceruniy)  is  proverbial. 

The  supply  of  air  furnished,  by  means  of  a  ventilating  apparatus,  to  the  inmates  of 
Pentonville  prison,  England,  in  their  cells,  is  thirty  cubic  feet  to  each  individual,  per 
minute. 
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7.  Cleanliness. — ^Many  of  the  jails  visited  were  in  a  horribly 
filthy  condition — nnscrubbed,  uuswept,  not  whitewashed,  with, 
filthy  beds  and  bedding,  and  in  some  instances  excrements  scat- 
tered over  the  floor  and  daubed  npon  the  walls. 

8.  Diet — ^The  inmates  of  oar  jails,  almost  without  exception, 
speak  well  of  the  food  furnished  them,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity.  In  several  counties  the  fare  was  too  rich  for  persons 
deprived  of  exercise.  As  a  rule,  the  jailor  sends  his  prisoners 
a  portion  from  his  own  table. 

0.  Classification. — ^The  greatest  of  all  the  faults  in  the  construc- 
tion of  county  prisons,  is  the  absence  of  any  means  of  classifying 
prisoners. 

The  sane  are  not  separated  from  the  insane. 

The  guilty  are  not  separated  from  the  innocent. 

The  suspected  are  not  separated  from  the  convicted. 

Hardened  criminals  and  children  are  thrown  together. 

The  sexes  are  not  always  separated  from  each  other. 

The  effect  of  this  promiscuous  herding  together  of  old  and 
young,  innocent  and  guilty,  convicts,  suspected  persons  and  wit- 
nesses, male  and  female,  is  to  make  the  county  prison  a  school  of 
vice.  In  such  an  atmosphere  purity  itself  could  not  escape  con- 
tamination. 

Separate  cells  are  not  a  remedy  for  this  eviU  What  is  needed 
is  the  absolute  prevention  of  all  communication. 

10.  The  Sick. — Hospital  accommodation  for  the  sick  is  a  thing 
unknown. 

11.  Occupation. — The  prisoners,  in  nearly  every  instance,  are 
absolutely  without  employment  for  mind  or  body.  There  are 
no  libraries  in  the  jails ;  even  a  bible  is  ordinarily  wanting ;  pa- 
pers are  rarely  furnished,  and  no  work  is  provided  for  prisoners, 
much  less  required  of  them.  Idleness  is  a  fruitful  source  of  vice  ; 
and  enforced  idleness  has  developed,  and  always  will,  the  most  de- 
basing passions  and  habits. 

12.  Instruction. — (Intellectual.)  No  attempt  at  secular  instruc- 
tion and  education  is  made,  in  any  jail  in  Illinois. 

(Religious.)  Religious  instruction  is  more  common,  but  still  very 
infrequent.  The  clergy  rarely  visit  the  jails,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  laity.  There  is  here  a  field  of  christian  effort  which 
has  been  almost  wholly  neglected. 
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13.  Records. — As  has  been  already  stated,  the  records  commonly 
kept  are  incomplete  and  almost  valueless ;  and  they  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  jailor,  who  retains  them  in  his  possession  upon  leaving 
the  prison. 

14.  Reformation. — The  efforts  made  at  reformation  of  criminals, 
in  the  jails  of  this  state,  are  unsystematic,  nnintelligent,  fitful,  and 
in  most  of  the  counties  wholly  wanting. 

These  statements,  every  one  of  which  can  be  abundantly  veri- 
fied by  illustrative  instances,  if  necessary,  constitute  a'serious  in- 
dictment against  the  prison  system  of  Illinois. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  system  rests  upon  a  false  basis. 

Influence  of  jail  life. — The  arrested  criminal  is,  from  his 
very  situation,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  influences  which  may  affect 
him,  after  the  commission  of  crime.  The  majority  of  those  ar- 
rested are  seized  for  a  first  ofiense.  The  arrest  is  a  turning-point 
in  the  life  of  each — and  the  criminal  feels  it  to  be  such.  It  sepa- 
rates the  innocent  aspirations  of  youth  and  purity  from  a  future 
of  crime  and  moral  debasement.  Torn  by  conflicting  emotions, 
balancing  between  the  innate  love  of  virtue  and  the  dark  abyss  of 
crime  and  pollution  before  him,  how  potent  for  good  or  ill,  at  this 
moment,  are  his  external  surroundings  I  All  which  he  sees  or 
hears  or  feels,  at  this  crisis  of  his  life,  is  indelibly  impressed  upon 
Lis  memory.  Every  influence  is  a  weight  on  one  side  or  upon  the 
other  of  the  balance  in  which  his  judgment  and  purpose  are  sus- 
pended. 

At  this  critical  period  he  is  introduced  to  one  of  our  county 
jails.  The  turn  of  the  key  shuts  him  out  from  the  world.  He  is 
left  to  his  own  reflections.  Around  him  are  a  score  of  prisoners, 
some,  like  himself,  young  in  crime;  others,  hardened  villians, 
whp  seek  to  initiate  him  into  all  the  dark  secrets  of  vice,  which 
they  have  learned  so  well.  The  prison  is  dark,  damp  and  fetid. 
A  feeble  ray .  of  light  reaches  him,  through  a  small  and  heavily 
grated  window.  The  air  is  close  and  suffocating.  After  sleep  he 
awakes  with  a  pain  in  his  head,  oppression  of  the  whole  system, 
and  a  stifled  sensation,  from  breathing  impure  air.  He  is  also 
compelled  to  breathe  the  horrid  efliuvium  from  the  putrid  ezcre* 
tions,  from  his  own  body  and  those  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  and 
denied  any  opportunity  for  privacy  and  those  proprieties  which 
even  the  beasts  practice. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  every  feeling  of  decency 
Vol.  1-26 
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and  self-respect  will  be  eradicated  from  his  mind ;  and  that  he 
will  become  beastly  in  character,  tastes  and  feelings?  Any 
remains  of  virtnoas  resolution  which  he  previoasl;  cherished,  will 
soon  fade  out,  in  this  stjgian  den. 

Enraged  at  the  crneltj  of  which  he  is  the  victim,  and  at  the 
indecency  and  filth  with  which  the  public  force  him  to  endure,  he 
curses  the  state,  the  ministers  of  the  law,  and  all  mankind ;  and 
who  will  say  that  he  is  wholly  without  excnse  ? 

His  manhood,  instead  of  being  fostered  and  developed,  is 
brutalized  and  crushed — to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  to  health 
and  liability  to  disease,  to  which  he  is  snbiected,  by  confinement 
in  such  quarters. 

Many  of  our  jails  are  reproductions,  npon  a  smaller  scale,  of 
Andersonville  and  Libby  prison.  An  ex-officer  of  the  Union  army, 
in  one  of  the  counties  visited,  accompanied  the  commissioner  to 
the  dungeon  beneath  the  court-house,  misnamed  a  prison,  and  on 
coming  out,  remarked,  with  deep  feeling,  *^  I  was  a  prisoner  at 
Andersonville,  for  some  months ;  but  I  never  suffered,  as  these 
men  have  to  suffer." 

WrrHouT  BXOUSB. — Such  treatment  is-  inexcusable,  whether  we 
view  it  in  the  light  of  the  rights  of  the  prisoner,  or  of  the 
interests  of  society.     A  reform  is  imperatively  demanded. 

We  are  often  told,  that  '^the  criminal  ought  to  suffer ;  it  is  the 
penalty  due  to  his  crime." 

There  are  three  objects  in  view,  in  all  criminal  legislation— ^r«^, 
the  satisfaction  of  justice ;  second^  the  protection  of  society ;  third, 
the  reformation  of  the  offender. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  ends,  vengeance  is  a  divine  prerogative. 
The  second  and  third  are  the  only  ends  which  society  has  the 
right  to  seek  to  accomplish. 

But  be  it  so.  Admit  for  argument's  sake  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  torture  the  criminal  in  its  power,  simply  because  he  de- 
serves torture.     Whai  then  ? 

Then  let  the  law  prescribe  what  and  how  ho  shall  suffer.  If  he 
is  worthy  of  death,  hang  or  behead  him ;  but  do  not,  without  color 
of  law,  kill  him  by  inches,  by  refusing  him  air  to  breathe.  If  he 
has  taken  his  neighbor's  goods,  let  him  by  hard  labor  atone  for 
the  act.  Let  him  make  restitution.  But  do  not  deny  him  the 
light  of  day ;  do  not  compel  him  to  be  idle,  for  weeks  or  months ; 
do  not  disgrace  our  boasted  Christian  civilization,  by  forcing  him 
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to  live,  eat  and  sleep,  over  an  open  pHvy-vanlt,  used  by  a  soore  of 
prisoners. 

Bat  a  connty  jail  is  not  solely  nor  principally  a  place  of  punish- 
ment It  is  more  properly  a  place  for  safe-keeping  of  persons 
awaiting  trial,  abont  one-third  of  whom  are,  upon  trial,  declared  to 
be  innocent.  The  jail  is  also  used  for  tbe  detention  of  the  insane, 
and  of  witnesses — persons  not  suspected  of  crime. 

That  a  person  guiltless  of  crime  should  be  forced  into  such  a 
place,  and  there  confined  for  weeks  or  months,  his  health 
destroyed,  and  all  his  finer  feelings  outraged,  is  itself  a  crime 
against  humanity. 

Such  a  policy  makes  great  criminals  out  of  little  ones. 

Thb  bbfobm  dbmandbd. — If  the  views  here  advanced  are  just, 
as  they  seem  to  be,  then  it  is  evident  that  any  radical  reform  in 
the  treatment  of  criminals,  must  and  will  sweep  the  connty  jails, 
as  houses  of  punishment,  out  of  existence,  for  the  following, 
among  other  reasons : 

Nothing  but  the  overthrow  of  the  system  will  ever  put  an  end 
to  the  present  abuses,  for  they  cannot  be  corrected  by  individual 
effort,  but  are  inherent  in  the  system  itself. 

The  number  of  criminals  undergoing  sentence  in  any  county 
jail  is  too  small  to  justify  the  employment  of  a  competent  prison 
officer,  capable  of  making  the  prison  financially  self-supporting  and 
reformatory  in  iU  influence  upon  prisoners.  The  territory  em- 
braced in  a  single  connty  is  not  large  enough  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
number  of  inmates  for  this  purpose. 

Yet  every  prison  might,  and  should,  be  made  self  supporting. 
To  make  the  prison  system  of  this  state  such,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  substitute  district  prisons  for  county  jails,  and  to  make  labor  in 
them  compulsory.  These  district  prisons  should  be  under  state 
control.  They  should  form  no  part  of  the  political  machinery  of 
the  state.  Incompetent  officers  should  not  be  *  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  them ;  and  competent  superintendents  should  be  retained 
in  office  during  good  behavior,  regardless  of  party  affiliations. 
Prison  management  and  discipline  is  a  business,  which  can  only 
be  learned  by  experience,  and  which  needs  to  be  conducted  upon 
business  principles. 

Financial  success  and  reformation  are  so  closely  allied,  that 
although  one  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  other,  yet  failure  in 
either  is  failure  in  both. 
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The  establiehment  of  diBtrict  prieons  won  Id  not,  of  course,  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  coanty  jails,  as  hoases  of  detention, 
previous  to  trial. 

Bat  confinement,  while  awaiting  trial,  shonld  be  purely  solitary, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  innocent,  especially  of 
the  young,  and  the  farther  debasement  of  the  guilty. 

The  confinement  of  those  whose  guilt  is  as  yet  undetermined, 
ought  to  involve  no  peculiar  hardship,  such  as  would  be  in  itself 
a  wrong  to  the  innocent. 

The  establishment  of  district  prisons,  as  suggested,  under  state 
control,  would  render  the  classification  of  prisoners  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  easy.  Such  classification  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  enlightened  treatment  of  criminals. 

I&isH  SYSTEM. — ^In  the  Irish  system  of  prison  discipline,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  yet  devised,  the  classification  of 
criminals  is  a  leading  feature. 

The  germ  from  which  the  Irish  system  sprang,  was  the  "  mark 
system,"  of  Captain  Alexander  Maconochie,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished superintendent  of  the  British  penal  colony  of  ^Norfolk 
Island,  nine  hundred  miles  east  of  New  Zealand,  concerning  which 
he  was  able  to  say,  '^I  found  it  a  hell;  I  left  it  a  well  ordered 
community."  The  principles  upon  which  this  noble  man  founded 
his  system  of  discipline,  were  the  banishment  of  slavery  from  the 
list  of  punishments;  reliance  upon  influence  rather  than  upon 
force,  as  a  means  of  government ;  the  surrounding  of  prisoners 
with  motives  to  self-improvement,  as  well  as  with  walls;  and  the 
substitution,  as  far  as  possible,  of  measures  of  prevention  for  those 
merely  remedial. 

The  supreme  aim  of  the  Irish  system  is  the  reformation  of 
criminals.  The  two  bases  upon  which  it  rests,  are  the  subjection 
of  the  convict  to  adequate  testd  prior  to  his  discharge,  whereby  his 
reformation  can  be»  determined  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, and  individual  treatment,  according  to  individual  character 
and  necessities. 

The  Irish  system  embraces  three  distinct  stages  of  imprison- 
ment proper.  The  first  stage,  at  Mountjoy,  is  highly  penal.  In 
it,  the  cellular  or  separate  system  of  incarceration  is  adopted,  and 
the  convicts  are  wholly  isolated  from  each  other.  The  duration  of 
this  stage  is  eight  months,  which  may  be  shortened  by  good  be- 
havior, or  lengthened  by  bad.    Two  impressions  are  here  made 
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upon  the  convict's  mind,  namely,  that  he  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  power 
greatly  snperior  to  his  own,  and  that  the  length  of  his  stay  de- 
pends largely  upon  himself.  Oo-operation  in  the  effort  of  amend- 
ment of  his  character  will  abridge  his  imprisonment ;  resistance 
will  prolong  it.  He  cannot,  however,  be  legally  detained  at  Monnt- 
joy  for  more  than  twelve  months,  in  any  case.  The  second  stage 
is  also  penal,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Laborers  are  transferred  from 
Monntjoy  to  Spike  Island,  near  Oork;  artisans,  to  Phillipstown. 
The  former  are  employed  upon  the  fortifications,  the  latter  in 
indoor  avocations.  In  this  stage  the  convicts  associate  during  the 
day,  but  are  separated  at  night.  The  change  from  solitary  con- 
finement to  associated  labor  necessitates  very  strict  surveillance, 
to  prevent  conspiracies  and  escapes.  In  this  stage  of  imprison- 
ment, they  are  divided  into  five  classes,  called  probation  class, 
third,  second,  first,  and  exemplary.  The  prisoner,  upon  admission, 
is  placed  in  the  next  to  the  lowest,*  and  may  work  his  way  up  to 
the  highest,  by  a  system  of  credit  marks  tor  good  behavior.  The 
maximum  number  attainable  each  month,  is  nine,  of  which  three 
are  earned  by  obedience  to  rules,  three  by  attention  and  manifest 
desire  for  improvement  in  the  prison  school,  and  three  by  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  in  labor.  The  number  of  marks  necessary  to 
insure  promotion,  varies  according  to  the  length  of  sentence,  and 
the  reported  conducl;  of  the  convict  at  Mountjoy.  The  details  of 
the  system  are  fully  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Prison 
Association.  Misconduct  subjects  the  offender  to  degradation. 
Uniform  good  conduct  secures  a  remission  of  one-fifth  of  the  ori- 
ginal sentence.  Gratuities  in  money  are  granted  weekly,  accord- 
ing to  conduct,  not  exceeding,  for  members  of  the  exemplary 
class,  two  cents  a  day.  A  monthly  record  of  the  standing  of  each 
prisoner  is  kept  in  books,  entitled  respectively  the  discipline  con- 
duct book,  the  school  conduct  book,  and  the  industry  conduct 
book,  in  which  V.  G.  stands  for  very  good ;  G^ood ;  O,  ordinary ; 
B,  bad ;  V.  B,  very  bad.  Other  books  are,  the  misconduct  report 
book,  and  general  character  book.  The  classification  of  prisoners 
is  regulated  by  the  monthly  record,  and  the  various  classes  are 
distinguished  by  peculiarities  of  dress,  and  by  badges. 
In  the  third  stage,  "  all  surveillance  is  withdrawn  ;  the  convicts 

*  Unless  reported  by  the  authorities  at  Mountjoy  as  "bad,"  or  "very  bad,"  in  which 
ease  he  enters  the  probation  class. 
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labor  without  an  overseer;  they  are  trusted  to  go  of  errands  any- 
where in  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  through  the  country,  and  to  work 
beyond  the  prison  limits;  and  they  are  only  locked  up  at  night, 
and  even  then  not  in  solitary  cells.  They  converse  together  as 
freely  as  any  laboring  men  do.  The  convict's  gratuity  is  iocreased 
to  fifty-four  cents  a  week,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his  impria- 
onment,  he  is  permitted  to  spend  a  small  portion  of  it  (twelve 
cents  a  week),  on  any  personal  gratifications  he  may  choose, 
except  intoxicating  liquors.  *  *  There  are  two  intermediate 
prisons,  one  at  Smithfield,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  those  are 
placed  who  are  to  be  employed  in  mechanical  labor,  and  the  other 
at  Luek,  some  twelve  miles  from  Dublin,  where  prisoners  go  who 
are  to  devote  themselves  to  farm  work.  These  are  called  inter- 
mediate prisons,  because  they  occupy  a  middle  ground  between 
imprisonment  proper  and  absolute  freedom,  partaking  measurably 
of  each  element,  but  being  in  strictness  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

"No  marks  are  given  in  this  stage ;  indeed,  there  are  none  given 
in  the  advanced  class  of  the  second  stage.  The  design  of  the  inter- 
mediate prison  is  two-fold,  viz :  First,  to  test,  prior  to  the  convict's 
liberation,  the  result  of  the  self-discipline  practiced  in  the  previous 
stages ;  and  secondly,  to  prepare  him  for  full  freedom  on  his  die- 
charge,  by  the  enjoyment  of  partial  freedom  preliminary  thereto, 
.  ^'  Individualization  "  is  the  leading  principle  in  the  intermediate 
establishments ;  consequently  the  number  is  small  in  each ;  it  is 
not  intended  that  it  should  ever  exceed  oue  hundred. 

The  training  is  special,  and  the  position  of  the  prisoner  is  made 
as  natural  as  possible.  There  are  no  walls,  and  the  number  of 
ofiicers  is  so  small,  that  physical  restraint  would  be  impossible ;  but 
even  if  possible,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  because  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  on  which  the  intermediate  prison  is  founded. 
In  point  of  fact,  no  more  restraint  is  exercised  over  the  inmates 
than  would  be,  in  any  well  regulated  establishment,  having  no 
penal  <<haracter  whatever. 

Instruction,  both  religious  and  secular,  is  fully,  faithfully  and 
ably  given  here.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  stage  of  imprison- 
ment is,  that  in  addition  to  regular  daily  school  lessons,  the  convict 
bears  lectures,  (five  each  week),  by  a  competent  and  accomplished 
lecturer,  of  an  interesting,  instructive  and  profitable  character, 
which  not  only  point  out  the  wickedness  and  danger  of  crimiDal 
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parsnits,  but  show  him  the  course  he  should  take  to  amend  his  life, 
impart  to  him  the  elementary  principles  of  natural  science,  convey 
to  him  a  fund  of  historical  and  geographical  knowledge,  point  out 
to  him  were  hie  labor  is  most  likely  to  be  required  and  to  meet  the 
largest  remuneration,  and  instruct  him  in  a  vast  variety  of  subjects 
Connected  with  the  details  of  practical  life.  It  is  wonderful  what 
a  waking  up  of  the  dormant  powers  of  intellect,  what  a  develop- 
ment of  all  the  elements  of  manhood,  is  effected,  even  in  the  most 
yicioQB  and  degraded,  by  this  course  of  training. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  mind  of  the  convict  comes  to 
be,  truly  and  thoroughly,  in  alliance  with  the  minds  of  those 
placed  over  him,  and  what  at  first  sight  might  have  been  thought 
impracticable,  has  been  for  years  a  fact,  as  indubitable  as  it  is 
gratifying. 

There  is  a  fourth  stage  in  the  Irish  convict  system,  not  indeed, 
of  imprisonment,  properly  so  called,  but  of  further  and  final  trial, 
when  the  convict  is  released  under  a  conditional  pardon,  certified 
by  what  is  called  a  ticket  of  license. 

The  progress  of  prison  reform,  in  the  United  States,  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  adoption  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Irish 
system,  just  described. 

The  granting  of  tickets-of  leave,  in  a  country  so  vast  in  extent, 
divided  into  separate  states,  many  of  which  are  sparsely  settled, 
appears  to  be  wholly  impracticable,  and  possibly,  undesirable. 
But  with  district  prisons,  instead  of  county  jails,  (which  are  every- 
where a  biot  upon  American  civilization),  there  would  be  no  difii- 
culty  in  introducing  the  system  of  classification,  marks,  and  grad- 
ual diminution  in  the  severity  of  punishment. 

The  obstacle  to  this  reform  is  the  unenlightened  condition  of 
public  sentiment,  on  the  subject  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline. 
Prison  associations  and  boards  of  charity  are  doing  much  to  effect 
this  enlightenment,  and  a  revolution  in  our  methods  of  dealing 
with  criminals  cannot  be  very  far  distant.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan,  are  earnestly  laboring  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
Illinois,  certainly,  ought  not  to  be  behind  her  sister  states. 
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OOUNTT    AXMSaOUSES. 

Many  of  the  remarks  and  saggestions  relating  to  the  county 
jail&,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  are  applicable  to  the  almshouses,  as 
well. 

Faults. — The  principal  faults  observed  in  the  management  of 
paupers,  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state,  are  : 

jFzrst^  the  farming  out  of  paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder — a  pro- 
ceeding which  is  inhumane,  and  often  criminal*  Under  this  sys- 
tem, the  public  have  no  guaranty  of  the  fitness  of  the  keeper  for 
his  task,  and  no  assurance  that  the  paupers  will  not  be  treated 
with  absolute  barbarity.  The  sale  of  paupers  is  simple  slavery, 
in  a  modified  form.     Happily,  the  custom  is  nearly  obsolete. 

Second^  the  payment,  under  any  circumstances,  of  a  weekly 
stipend,  jp^  capita^  involves  the  same  unwise  and  cruel  principle; 
since  it  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  keeper  to  furnish  the  least 
possible  amount  of  food,  clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  to 
the  unfortunates  under  his  charge. 

Thirds  in  many  counties,  the  medical  care  taken  of  such  pau- 
pers, is  wholly  insufiicient.  In  some,  the  contract  for  medical 
attendance  is  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  which  almost  infallibly 
secures  the  employment  of  an  incompetent  physician.  In  others, 
the  keeper  is  required,  out  of  the  allowance  paid  him,  to  provide 
medicines  and  the  services  of  a  physician,  at  his  own  expense, 
which  has  the  same,  if  not  even  a  worse  efiect. 

Fcmrik^  The  association  of  the  sexes,  which  in  most  almshouses 
cannot  be  prevented,  leads  to  unmentionable  evils,  of  which  one 
is  the  perpetuation  of  the  degeneration  of  the  race.  The  number 
of  pregnant  unmarried  women,  and  illegitimate  children,  many 
of  whom  are  insane  or  idiotic,  upon  the  county  farms,  is  not  large, 
but  more  considerable  than  many  would  believe.  In  the  vicinity 
of  large  towns,  the  county  farm  sometimes  becomes  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  lowest  and  worst  men,  who  hang  about  the  premi* 
ses,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  keeper,  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
paupers. 

Jfifth^  the  children  in  almshouses  have  little  or  no  hope  of  ever 
being  lifted,  by  any  agency  whatever,  out  of  the  pauper  class. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  uniustructed  and  untrained. 

Sixths  of  all  the  wretched  inmates,  the  most  wretched  are  the 
idiotic  and  insane,  whom  no  effort  is  made  to  save.    They  are 
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usually  chronic  cases,  and  regarded  as  incurable.  If  not  violent, 
they  roam  about  the  place,  or  sit  or  lie  crouching  in  the  house, 
without  sympathy  or  relief,  exposed  to  the  rude  jests  of  ignorant 
and  superstitious  associates.  If  they  are  at  ail  violent  or  trouble- 
some, or  if  the  keeper  is  a  timid  man,  they  are  chained  or  impris- 
oned, and  often  kept  closely  confined  for  years.  Their  cells  are 
not  unfrequently  dark,  damp,  cold,  and  filthy  beyond  description. 
The  walls  are  daubed  with  human  excrements,  the  floor  littered 
with  straw,  and  in  the  door  is  a  small  aperture  for  the  introduction 
of  food,  the  only  opening  for  light  or  air.  The  patient  will  not 
wear  any  clothing,  he  cannot  be  trusted  with  fire,  he  raves  and 
blasphemes,  threatens  the  life  of  all  who  approach,  and  dra^  out 
a  wretched  existence,  utterly  uncheered  by  companionship,  recre- 
ation, freedom,  employment,  or  even  the  ordinary  physical  com- 
forts and  decencies  which  are  not  denied  to  criminals.  Occasion- 
ally his  own  person  is  daubed  from  head  to  foot  with  filth,  which 
cakes  upon  his  skin,  and  so  remains,  impeding  the  processes  of 
life,  and  hastening  his  long-desired  (it  may  be,  often  attempted,) 
end.  The  case  described  is  extreme,  but  in  many  almshouses  may 
be  seen  approximationc  to  this  utter  misery.  In  one  county  visit- 
ed  by  the  board,  a  lunatic  was  chained  like  a  brute  in  the  barn ; 
in  another,  one  had  been  shut  up  for  sixteen  years,  continuously. 
Seventh^  the  epileptic,  for  whom  no  provision  is  made  by  the 
state,  are  equally  neglected,  as  hopeless.* 

*  In  Reynolds*  System  of  Medicine,  note  (p.  968,  Vol  11.,)  to  the  article  on  epilepsy, 
(pi  261,)  will  be  found  a  passage  of  much  interest  and  value  to  county  physicians,  upon 
this  subject  Dr.  Reynolds  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians,  London,  and 
physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic.  He  is  very  high 
aathority. 

"  Since  the  article  on' epilepsy  was  written  I  have  had  many  opportunities  for  observe 
ing  the  efficacy  of  bromide  of  potassium,  when  administered  in  larger  doses  tlian  those 
which  are  usually  given,  and  the  following  propositions  are  capable  of  proof  with  regard 
to  its  utility  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy: 

1.  That  the  cure  of  epilepsy  is  effected  by  doses  varying  for  the  adult,  from  five 
grains  to  forty  grains,  given  three  times  daily. 

It  often  happens  that  the  administration  of  five  grains  will  diminish  the  frequency  of 
attacks,  or  prevent  their  occurrence,  for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months  ;  but  that  then, 
the  medicines  being  still  taken,  the  seizures  revert  to  their  previous  rate  of  frequency. 
An  increase  of  the  dose  is  followed  by  a  similar  succession  of  events;  a  fiuther  increase 
by  a  second  succession  of  temporary  improvement  and  subsequent  deterioration;  and  so 
on,  antil  a  larger  dose,  of  from  thurty  to  forty  grains,  is  administered  three  times  daily, 
wheQ  the  attacks  cease  altogether. 

Vol.  1-26 
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Eighth^  although  the  food  provided  is  generally  wholesome  and 
abundant,  in  many  counties,  the  clothing  and  bedding  are  very 
scanty,  and  the  paupers  must  suffer  from  cold  in  the  winter. 

Ninthy  the  houses  are  commonly  slovenly  in  appearance,  and 
the  inmates  unsupplied  with  proper  appliances  for  personal  clean- 
liness. 

Tmihy  there  is  and  can  be  ordinarily  no  classification  of  pau- 
pers. All  classes,  however  unlike,  eat,  sleep  and  live  together — 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  sick  and  the  well,  the  vile  and  the  in- 
nocent, the  sane  and  the  insane.  This  lack  of  classification  ap- 
pears to  be  a  great  evil. 

Eleventh^  there  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  state,  in  which  any 
attempt  is  made  to  impart  either  secular  or  religious  instruction  to 
paupers. 

In  enumerating  these  points  of  criticism  and  complaint,  the 
commissioners  of  public  charities  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
that  the  faults  complained  of  are  universal.  There  are  many 
noble  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
county  poor,  and  there  are  almshouses  which  in  all  the  particulars 

2.  That  it  iB  not  the  mere  administration  of  the  drug,  but  its  presence  in  certain 
quantity,  that  is  necessaiy  for  a  ctfre. 

t.  That  the  dose  whi«h  shall  prove  curative  is  not  determined  by  either  one  of  the 
following  conditions : — sex,  age,  duration  of  disease,  frequency  of  attack,  severity  of 
attack,  or  form  of  attack,  but 

4.  That  individual  cases  differ  in  some  points,  of  which  we  know  only  this,  that  they 
are  curable  by  different  doses  of  bromide  of  pottassium. 

6.  That  when  not  curative,  it  is  of  great  value  in  diminishing  the  number  of  at- 
tacks ;  and  that  the  dose  in  which  it  produces  this  effect  varies  between  the  limits  I 
have  mentioned. 

6.  That  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  proves  of  no  service,  at  any  dose,  Is  Tery 
small ;  and  that  the  cases  which  resist  its  action  do  not  differ  in  any  other  obvious  re* 
spect  ftom  those  in  which  the  bromide  is  highly  efficacious. 

7«  That  bromide  of  potassium  does  no  harm,  even  when  given  in  the  largest  doees  I 
have  mentioned,  for  it  may  be  taken  for  many  months,  and  oven  for  years,  without  pro- 
ducing derangement  of  any  sort,  or  in  any  direction. 

8.  That  the  rash,  or  aene  on  the  skin,  which  is  occasionally  sceni  Is  not  determined 
by  the  quantity  of  bromide  that  is  taken.  I  have  seen  it  after  a  few  doses  of  five  grmina 
each  have  been  administered,  and  it  has  been  absent  in  many  cases  where  thirty  grains 
have  been  taken,  three  times  daUy,  for  periods  of  six,  or  even  twelve  months. 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  bromide  of  potassium  should  not  bo  discontinued 
in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  epilepsy,  because  of  its  apparent  failure^  but  that  the  doae 
should  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  drag  most  patiently  carried  on 
for  a  period  of  many  months^  or  even  years.'* 
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namod  are  nearly  or  quite  UDexceptionable,  as  will  appear,  upon 
an  examination  of  the  detailed  descriptions  of  jails  and  alms- 
houses in  this  state. 

Suggestions. — The  radical  vice  of  the  county  system,  whether 
of  jails  or  qf  almshouses,  is  the  limited  number  of  inmates  of  a 
single  institution,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  any  correct 
classification  of  them. 

The  smallness  of  their  number. also  makes  it  impossible  to  em- 
ploy a  competent  superintendent,  at  a  reasonable  and  just  com" 
pensation. 

The  remedy,  in  case  of  the  almshouses,  as  well  as  jails,  appears 
to  be  state  control,  the  division  of  the  state  into  districts,  classifi- 
cation fof  the  paiiper  population,  the  employment  of  competent 
men,  (physicians,  if  possible),  to  superintend  the  district  institu- 
tions, and  constant,  thorough  inspection,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
abuses. 

The  inmates  of  our  almshouses  may  be  first  subdivided  into  two 
classes — paupers  proper,  and  vagrants.  Of  these,  the  first  are 
and  the  others  are  not  entitled  to  support  at  the  public  expense. 
For  the  first,  infirmaries  are  needed  ;  the  others  should  be  treated 
as  criminals,  and  consigned  to  workhouses. 

The  paupers  proper  consist  of,  (1)  the  aged,  (2)  the  sick  and 
crippled,  (3)  the  idiotic  and  insane,  and  (4)  destitute  children. 

The  present  system,  if  it  were  uniformly  well  administered, 
would  answer  its  purpose  so  far  as  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  in- 
firm are  in  question.  But  for  the  insane  and  idiotic,  it  is  wholly 
inadequate,  and  in  many  cases  cruel ;  while  the  children,  upon 
our  county  farms,  are  ordinarily  deprived  of  any  opportunity  of 
bettering  their  condition,  and  especially  of  any  education,  even  the 
most  rudimentary. 

Still,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  any  reform  will  be  effected  un- 
til the  public  know  the  present  condition  of  those  miserable 
wretches,  and  are  advised  in  what  way  it  may  be  bettered.  The 
people  are  not  indifferent  to  their  sufferings. 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  too  much  to  hope,  that  this  board, 
(if  sustained  in  its  efforts  by  the  legislature,)  may  be  able  to  im- 
prove very  materially  the  administration  of  the  county  system. 

The  board  offers  to  county  officers  the  following  suggestions, 
oamely :  whether  it  is  not  better,  in  all  cases,  to  pay  the  alms* 
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house  keeper  a  definite  annual  salary ;  whether  it  is  not  better  to 
pay  out  of  the  county  treasury  the  actual  cost  of  supplies  purchased 
for  the  use  of  paupers  ;  whether  it  is  not  better  to  require  the  con- 
sumption of  the  products  of  the  county  farm  by  them,  and  if  any 
surplus  remains,  to  sell  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  county ;  whether 
the  county  court,  or  board  of  supervisora  should  not  make  a  sepa- 
rate contract  for  medical  attendance  and  supplies,  instead  of  re- 
quiring the  keeper  to  furnish  them ;  whether  large  farms  are  not 
a  source  of  increased  expense ;  and  whether  the  labor  of  the  pau- 
pers might  not  be  largely  horticultural — light  labor,  such  as  women 
and  infirm  men  are  able  to  do,  and  whose  products,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  might  be  sold  and  made  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue.  Upon  all  these  points  the  board  has  no 
doubt. 

Undoubtedly,  provision  for  the  relief  of  paupers,  tends  to  in- 
crease their  number ;  but  the  remedy  consists  rather  in  enforced 
industry,  than  in  the  practice  of  cruelty  or  neglect. 

Especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  idiotic  and  insane,  while  in  the  almshonses,  and  every  efibrt 
made  to  alleviate  their  mental  and  bodily  distress.  As  fast  and 
far  as  practicable,  they  should  be  transferred  from  the  county 
farms  to  state  institutions. 
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rABT  EIGHTH. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  board  of  commisaioners  of  public  cliaritieSy  in  coDcladiog 
their  report,  apologize  for  its  length,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
first,  and  on  account  of  the  extent  of  gronnd  which  had  to  be 
covered,  in  it,  as  well  as  their  want  of  time  to  master  more  fnlly 
tlie  details  of  the  gigantic  system  of  public  relief,  of  which  it  is  a 
partial  record. 

Every  day  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  and  utility  of  this 
commission,  by  unfolding  work  remaining  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
give  completeness  and  simplicity  to  the  system.  The  experience 
of  the  past  twp  years  has  served  to  give  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  labors  of  the  next  two  years. 

First:  with  regard  to  the  state  and  county  institutions  alike, 
the  board  asks  for  such  legislation  as  will  enable  them  to  give, 
with  accuracy,  the  statMioa  of  public  charity  and  correction. 
These  statistics  should  show — 

As  to  the  inmates: 

(1)  The  age,  sex,  color,  nativity,  parentage,  civil  condition,  oc- 
cupation and  pecuniary  ability  of  each ;  as  well  as  the  duration 
and  nature  of  the  causes,  which  have  made  him  or  her  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  public  care. 

(2)  The  date  and  manner  of  his  admission  to  the  institution  of 
which  he  is  an  inmate,  and  the  date  and  manner  of  his  discharge. 

As  to  the  cost : 

(1)  The  cost  of  provision  for  his  care  and  treatment,  inclading 
the  coat  of  land,  buildings,  and  necessary  furnitare. 

(2)  The  cost  of  his  maintenance,  so  stated  aa  to  admit  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  expense  of  the  different  items  in  different  institu- 
tions and  localities,  and  also  of  a  correct  calculation  of  the  expense 
fir  capita. 

(3)  With  regard  to  criminals,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  cost  of 
prosecution  and  of  conviction. 

As  to  the  results : 

(1)  The  history  of  the  inmates,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
after  leaving  the  institution,  prison  or  almshouse. 
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(2)  The  number  of  persons  who  need  and  should  receive  public 
care,  who  fail  to  obtain  it. 

The  only  method  of  obtaining  these  statistics,  is  to  require  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  all  public  institutions,  jails  and  alms- 
houses, in  the  state,  to  keep  permanent  records,  upon  a  uniform 
system,  and  to  forward  to  the  seat  of  government,  monthly  or 
quarterly,  a  copy  of  the  record  kept,  for  collation  and  tabulation, 
that  it  may  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  as  a  substantial 
aid  to  legislation.  ' 

Second  :  The  board  asks  authority  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  a  thoroaghly  considered  general  law,  for 
the  regnlation  of  the  state  and  county  institutions.  Such  a  law 
can  be  prepared,  and  needs  to  be ;  but  not  without  the  most  care- 
ful adjustment  of  all  apparently  conflicting  interests,  which  re- 
quires time  for  consultation  and  reflection,  and  v^ry  wide  and 
minute  information,  as  to  the  relations  and  working  of  the  present 
system,  such  as  the  commissioners  feel  that  they  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained. 

Third  :  the  board  asks  for  special  authority  to  continue  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  county  system  of  jails  and  almshouses,  with 
particular  reference  to  its  cost  and  results,  and  the  possibility  of 
such  modification  of  the  same,  as  will  diminish  the  cost  and  be 
more  fruitful  of  benefit  to  society  at  large,  keeping  constantly  in 
view  the  true  «m  of  all  legislation  upon  this  subject,  numely :  a 
diminution  of  the  number  of  criminals  and  paupers. 

FouBTH :  the  board  has  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the  necea- 
sity  and  possibility  of  making  a  national  system  of  state  boards, 
of  similar  powers  and  duties,  a  thoroughly  effective  means  of  in- 
terstate communication  and  exchange  of  facts  and  conclusions,  re- 
lating to  the  various  subjects  with  whose  study  they  are  specially 
charged.  The  immediate  aim  and  results  of  any  state  board  are 
local ;  but  its  outlook  and  infinence,  in  competent  bands,  must 
very  far  transcend  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  state,  or  even  of 
the  nation,  and  prove,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  world-wide. 
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PRIYATE  CHARITIES  OF  COOK  COUNTY. 


« 


An  effort  to  obtain  statistics  of  private  charity  in  Cook  county 
was  almost  an  entire  failarc. 

Rblibf  and  Aid  Society, — O.  C.  Gibbs,  secretary.  This  associ- 
ation, supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  Chicago,  does  n'ot  aim  at  the  permanent  support  of 
any  class,  but  a  temporary  help  to  the  deserving  poor.  The  per- 
manently dependent  are  regarded  as  subjects  for  legal,  rather  than 
voluntary  charities. 

The  ofSce  of  the  county  agent,  who  disburses  the  legal  charities 
of  the  county,  adjcdss  thst  ^f  Af  ^^iietj.  ^  \Qepmg  a  carefully 
corrected  list  of  all  persons  receiving  aid  from  him,  they  are  ena- 
bled to  prevent  that  duplication  of  relief  which  would  otherwise 
occur.  The  funds  collected  by  them  are  designed  to  go  to  those 
who  are  unexpectedly,  and  mainly  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
brought  to  destitution,  so  that  the  relief  administered  is  the  excep- 
tional and  not  the  permanent  condition  of  the  applicant. 

The  society  endeavors  to  secure  employment  in  the  country  for 
the  city  poor,  and  to  furnish  relief  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  form 
of  work  rather  than  of  supplies,  and  of  supplies  rather  than  of 
money.    It  maintains  a  lodging  house  for  destitute  men. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  tabular  statement,  taken 
from  the  third  annual  report,  showing  the  work  accomplished  and 
its  cost : 

Total  number  of  families  aided 1559 

Averaging  four  and  one  half  persons  to  each  family,  or 

total  number  of  persons 7015 

Total  number  of  Belief  Orders  issued 6022 
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Namber  of  families  aided  but  once 530 

"  «  "        twice 250 

«  "  '•        three  times 212 

"  "  "        four      «     169 

'*  «  «        five        "     127 

«  «  «        six        "     99 

"  "  «        seven    "     64 

«  "  "        eight     "     ..; 42 

"  "  "        nine      "     33 

"  "  ^'        ten  or  more  times 43 

1559 

NcUionalities  represented  : 

Irish 606 

American 317 

German 178 

English 119 

Scotch 26 

Canadian 11 

French 25 

Welch 5 

Colored,  (American) 45 

Hungarian , 1 

Greek 1 

Bnssian 2 

Italian 3 

Scandinavian 190 

Hollander. 20 

Belgian 4 

Polander 7 

Total 1559 

Cavsee  of  Destitution  : 

Widows  with  dependent  children 372 

Sickness  and  disability 367 

Out  of  employment 528 

Desertion,  or  drunkenness  of  husband 137 

Old  age 66 

Other  causes .....«••  90 

Total 1569 
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Heceipts  : 

Cash $38,585  56 

Bnppliee 6,322  37 

Total  cash  and  supplies $44.,907  93 

Disbursements : 

Total  cash  expended $25,694  61 

Sapplies  donated  disbursed 6,322  37 

Cashonhand     • 12,890  95 

Total  disbursements $44,907  93 

Washingtonian  Homb. — Charles  J.  Hull,  president.  The 
Washingtonian  Home  is  an  institution  for  ihe  cure  of  inebriates. 
It  consists  of  two  departments  :  one  for  males,  of  which  J.  A. 
Ballard,  H.  D.,  is  superintendent,  the  other  for  females,  of  which 
the  superiutendeDt  is  Mrs.  E.  A.  Forsythe.  The  following  facts 
are  extracted  from  the  sixth  annual  report : 

Male  Department — The  ages  of  the  inmates  have  ranged  from 
22  to  60  years,  the  average  being  36. 

The  monthly  record  of  admissions  and  departures  has  been  as 
follows : 

Admitted.   D'ticharged. 

January,  1869 12  15 

February,  "     9  13 

March,        "     17  10 

April,         "     11  9 

May,          **     12  16 

June,          "     9  10 

July,          «     7  8 

August,      " 9  9 

September,*'     14  13 

October,     «     13  13 

November,"     8  10 

December, "     8  6 

At  present  there  are  twenty-four  inmates  in  the  home.  Ten  of 
this  number  are  paying  their  board,  four  have  work  a  part  of  the 
time  so  as  to  pay  for  their  board  in  part,  and  ten  are  paying 
nothing. 

The  amount  of  board  collected  for  the  year  1869  is  $3,268  17, 
and  the  amount  of  rent  collected  is  $815  81. 
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The  amoant  charged  for  board  of  inmates  for  the  year  1869, 
and  remaining  unpaid,  is  $2,924.  Of  this  sum  only  a  small  part 
is  collectable. 

These  figures  show  that  the  number  of  free  inmates  for  the  year 
has  been  a  fraction  more  than  ten.  The  length  of  time  that  in- 
mates have  remained  at  the  home  has  varied  from  one  week  only 
to  fourteen  months ;  average  time,  eight  weeks. 

Thirty-one  of  the  number  admitted  during  the  year  had  previ- 
ously suffered  from  delirum  tremens.  Only  nine  of  the  number 
suffered  from  the  disease  after  reaching  the  home ;  three  of  these 
were  in  wild  delirium  when  brought  here,  and  required  the  care 
of  two  or  three  men  to  keep  them  from  jumping  from  the  windows 
or  in  some  way  injuring  themselves ;  the  others  were  on  the  verge 
of  the  disease  when  received.  With  constant  watching,  good  nur- 
sing, and  proper  medical  treatment,  these  cases  quickly  recovered 
from  the  terrible  disease. 

Five  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year ;  four  were  inmates, 
and  one  a  stranger,  who  asked  for  lodging  on  the  night  of  Sept 
11th. 

Female  Department — ^The  female  department  of  the  Washing- 
tonian  Home  first  opened  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  inmates, 
June  Ist,  1889. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  regularly  admitted 60 

Ee-admitted  to  date 10 

Total  number -60 


Discharged  to  January  1st 48 

Total  number  remaining  to  January  1st 12 

There  have  been  taken  in  on  the  three  days'  plan 30 

We  have  given  single  meals  to 40 

Out  of  the  48  discharged  28  are  doing  well ;  8  have  never  been 
heard  from  since  leaving ;  17  are  in  the  old  track,  doing  no  bet- 
ter than  before  coming  here. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  treasury  at  last  report $989  59 

Beoeived  from  percentage  license  fund $2,794  05 

Beceived  from  Jonathan  Burr  estate 8,760  00 

Received  from  all  other  sources 8,014  85 

14,668  90 


Total $15,558  49 
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DISB  UBSSKENTS. 

Paid  oat  on  order  of  secretary $15,420  21 

Balance  on  hands 138  28 

Total $15,658  49 

Home  fob  the  FBiBimLBss. — ^Mrs.  J.  Grant,  matron. 

This  institation  embraces  a  home,  an  indastrial  school,  a  mis- 
sion school,  and  free  chapel.  From  the  report,  for  1869,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  statements : 

During  the  year  of  1869, 1,208  inmates  have  received  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  "  Home  for  the  Friendless."  Of  these,  706  were 
adnlts,  and  502  children.  Some  have  remained  bnt  a  night,  others 
longer,  till  they  could  obtain  employment,  or  find  a  way  to  get  to 
their  friends.  Seventy-two  have  been  surrendered  to  ns ;  48  by 
police  court,  24  by  mothers,  or  other  friends. 

Besides  these,  we  have^iven  198  single  meals,  in  most  cases 
the  appetite  showing  that  real  hanger  compelled  the  asking. 

Thirty-six  children  have  died,  all  younger  than  three  years ; 
twenty-one  of  them  foundlings. 

In  the  school  room,  the  average  has  been  about  thirty-eight,  and 
the  improvement  as  marked  as  possible  amid  so  many  changes. 

Receipts,  1869 $15,499  60 

Disbursements 14,030  99 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  5, 1870 1,468  51* 

Chicago  Nukseky  and  Half-Oephan  Astlum. — ^Mrs.  C.  Til- 
linghast,  secretary. 

During  the  spring  of  1860,  a  few  ladies,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  having  a  home  for  children,  whose  mothers  had  only 
their  daily  earnings  to  supply  their  daily  needs,  established  an 
institution,  called  the  Ntjbsebt,  where  young  children  could  be 

*  How  TO  OBTAIN  ▲  Child  FROM  THK  **HoK£." — ^Any  pcrsoii  defliring  to  take  a  child 
from  the  "  Home,"  for  adoption,  or  to  bring  up  to  maturity,  must  communicate  in 
person,  or  by  writing,  with  the  secretary  or  matron;  giving  a  fiill  statement  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  child  will  be  placed,  if  transferred  from  the  "Home*'  or  to 
his  or  her  care,  what  position  in  the  family  such  child  will  hold,  what  labor  will  be 
required,  what  advantages  for  education  will  be  given,  and  what  will  be  the  religious 
privileges  and  training. 

These  facts  must  always  be  accompanied  with  good  and  satisfactory  recommendations^ 
or  the  requests  can  receive  no  attention  from  the  committee  charged  by  the  board  with 
the  reBponsibility  of  selecting  homes  for  the  children* 
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cared  for  during  the  hours  of  work,  the  parents  bringing  them  in 
the  morning  and  claiming  them  at  night,  paying  five  cents  a  day 
for  their  care.  The  use  of  a  house,  originally  leased  for  a  ragged 
school,  on  Illinois  street,  near  the  Like,  was  offered  to  the  ladies, 
and  was  occupied  through  the  summer,  when,  the  number  of 
children  having  increased  from  six  to  twenty  five,  a  larger  building 
Was  rented  on  Market  street.  In  the  spring  of  1861  another 
removal  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  increase  of  applicants,  and  a 
house  was  taken  on  Ohio  street.  About  this  time,  the  circum- 
stances of  many  of  the  poor  motbere  made  it  a  kindness  to  supply 
lodgings  for  their  children^  and  the  plan  of  the  institution  was 
somewhat  modified  and  enlarged  to  suit  the  need.  In  1862,  the 
large  house  on  the  corner  of  Michigan  and  Pioe  streets  was  rented 
and  occapied  nntll  1865,  when  the  present  location  was  secured. 
In  the  meantime,  a  charter  had  been  granted  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  charity  had  so  increased  its. working,  that  it  became desir« 
able  to  hire  a  teacher.  For  three  years,  the  older  children  have 
had  the  advantage  of  thorough  training  in  vocal  music  and  ail  the 
tprdinary  branches  of  common  school  education.  A  Sunday  school 
has  beeui carefully  conducted,  and  during  the  past  year,  a  sewing 
school  has  been  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  girls. 

The  chief  design  of  this  charity  is  to  ^>  help  the  poor  to  help 
themselves;^'  ^i^ing  the  safety  and  comforts  of  a  borne  to  the  child, 
while  the  parent  is  left  free  to  earn  a  support.  No  snrrend^j^  of  a 
child  is  ever  made,  and  the  hope  always  remains  of  claiming  it 
whenever  improved  circumstances  make  it  possible. 

Those  placing  children  in  the  asylum  agree  to  pAj  a  board, 
ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  week,  for  those  over 
eighteen  months  Old;  for  infants  requiring  the  use  of  a  nnrse,  the 
price  is  from  two  to  three  dollars,  (iccording  to  the  ability  of  the 
applicant,  though  frequent  exceptions  have  been  made  to  these 
rules  in  cases  of  sickness  or  extreme  poverty. 

The  average  number  of  children  for  the  year  has  been  seventy- 
five,  taxing,  to  the  uttermost,  the  means  of  accommodation,  which, 
in  a  rented  house,  built  for  an  ordinary  family,  are  necessarily 
limited.  A  large  number  of  applicants  have  been  refused  every 
month  through  want  of  room  and  means. 

Attendance  at  the  school  averages  sixty- eight.  The  school  hfs 
been  well  conducted ;  the  children  making  good  proficiency  in 
reading,  spelling,  and  common  arithmetic.  The  present  matron 
Vol.  1-28 
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has  been  in  charge  three  years,  and  has  maintained  order  and  ^ood 
management  throughoat  the  honse.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the 
children  was  never  better  than  at  present,  but  three  deaths,  and 
those  infants,  having  occarred  daring  the  year.  A  physician  of 
skill  is  in  attendance,  visiting  the  asylum  twice  a  week,  and  oftener 
if  occasion  requires.  During  the  past  winter,  Bev.  Mr.  Wells  has 
conducted  morning  prayer  in  the  school  room,  and,  by  his  efforts, 
a  number  of  books  and  other  articles  have  been  contributed  to  the 
schooU    A  Sunday  school  has  also  been  under  his  supervision. 

Pbotbstamt  Orphan  Astluh. — Miss  Emily  Swan,  matron. 
The  following  statements  show  the  work  ]ierformed  daring  the 
year  1869 : 

Kumber  in  the  asylum  Jan.  1st,  1869 43 

"        received  during  the  year 153 —  196 

^        sent  oat  to  homes 108 

**        of  deaths 20—  128 

No.  remaining  in  asylnm  Jan.  1st,  1870 68 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  have  been  twenty ;  of  this  num- ' 
ber  there  died  of 

Scarlet  fever 7 

Oholera  infantum « • 4 

Whooping  cough 8 

Diseases  arising  from  defective  nutrition,  occurring 
in  infants  of  from  one  week  to  three  months  of  age..    6 

Total 20 

Total  receipts,  1869 .$11,898  06 

Total  disbursements 8,736  84 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  JAILS. 


1.  The  common  JaiU  of  the  VttiUd  Statu — we  tpeak  of  ike  generaUii^  of  them^^-^grm 
uruafe.    They  are 

(a.)    Unsafe  with  respect  to  the  detention  of  the  prisoners ; 

(b.)    Unsafe  with  respect  to  the  lires  and  limbs  of  the  jailors; 

(c.)    Unsafe  (in  many  cases)  with  respect  to  fire; 

(d.)    Unsafe  from  the  facility  afforded  to  mobs  to  break  into  them; 

(e.)  Unsafe  because,  from  their  construction,  persons  from  without  may,  at  pleasure, 
convey  tools,  weapons  and  liquor  to  the  prisoners  within. 

The  great  cause  of  insecurity  is,  that  the  jails  arc  so  ill-constructed  thai  the  jailor 
cannot  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  prison,  wltboni  being  seen  himself.  When  miscbief 
is  brewing,  he  cannot  get  to  the  scene  of  it,  without  giving  notice  of  his  approach  to  the 
mischief-makers,  long  enough  beforehand  to  enable  them  to  remove  all  evidences  of  the 
mischief  contemplated.  In  a  word,  the  jails  are  so  constructed  that  the  jailor  eanetoi 
exerciee  due  vigi(qnce  anef  svyervieion^ 

2.  Ourjaile  are  unhealthy.     They  are  so  because 

(a.)  They  are,  most  of  them,  wholly  without  artificial  ventilation,  and  all  of  then 
are  imperfectly  ventilated; 

(6.)  Many  of  them  are  so  situated  that  they  exclude  the  sunlight,  which  is  m  most 
important  hygienic  element; 

(e.)    They  are  generally  damp,  from  imperfect  drainage; 

{d,)    Very  many  of  them  are  filthy,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  clean  them; 

(«.)    Most  of  them  are  ill-supplied  with  water  for  washing  and  bathing. 

8.  Ourjaile  are  productive  of  immorality  and  crime^  mainly  by  reaeon  ofiheir  defect-' 
ive  eonstruclion. 

(a.)  A  large  number  of  them  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  male  and  female  prisoners 
talking  with  and  seeing  each  other,  thus  mutually  inflaming  the  passions; 

(h.)    Much  of  the  prisoners*  time  is  spent  in  gambling; 

(<r.)    The  tjrroB  in  crime  constantly  associate  with  the  adepts. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  jailors  do  not  keep  tht^ir  prisoners  confined  separately  in  their 
cells,  the  answer  is,  that  very  few  jails  have  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  to  keep  them 
separate,  and  those  where  the  number  is  sufficient  are  hO  unwholesome  that  the  health 
of  the  prisoners  would  be  destroyed,  if  they  did  not  have  access  to  the  corridors  in  the 
day  time.  If  it  be  asked  why  jailors  permit  gambling  and  dr  nking  in  the  prisons,  the 
answer  is,  that  they  cannot  help  It.  The  jailor  cannot  enter  the  jail  without  turning  his 
key  and  making  a  noise,  which  gives  the  prisoners  time  enough  to  secrete  all  evidences 
of  their  guilt  before  he  gets  to  them. 
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4.     T%eJaiU  art  th$  ecmu  of  grtai  w^mtict, 

(a,)  Witnesses,  altogether  guiltless  of  crime,  are  compelled  to  associate  with  ^h», 
vilest  off-scouring  of  creation.  The  lav  forbids  tbifl>  but  a  htfge  proportion  of  the  jails 
are  so  constructed  that  the  Un^eaimot  be  obeyed; 

(6.)  Persons  simply  aocuaad  of  crime,  many  of  whom  afterwards  prpTe  to  be  innb- 
cent,  are  herded  with  convicted  criminals; 

(r.)  The  insane,  temporarily  lodged  there  for  secnrity,  are  miagled  with  oonTlded 
felons; 

(<L)    Debtors  are  also  compelled  to  mix  with  orimiiials. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  our  eiisting  prison  architecture  is  a  fhilure,  when  we  consider 
that  the  whole  charge  of  building  jails  falls,  in  most  states  of  the  Union,  on  the  boards 
of  county  supervisors,  county  commissioners,  or  some  similar  body. 

When  a  jail  is  to  be  built,  the  board  appoints  a  committee  of  their  own  body  with 
power  to  make  the  plans  and  erect  the  building.  This  committee  usually  consists  of 
some  merchant,  lawyer,  or  mechanic  from  the  county-town,  and  three  or  four  farmers 
from  the  outlying  county-towns.  Doubtless  they  are  worthy  and  intelligent  men.  They 
may  be  excellent  and  substantial  farmers,  who  would  be  just  the  men  to  build  model 
bams  and  stables  and  corn-cribs,  because  they  know  exactly  what  constitutes  the  excel- 
lencies and  defects  of  their  own  and  their  nei^bor's  farm  buildings;  and  they  would  be 
able  to  reproduce  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  But  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  is  an  excellence  or  what  a  defect  in  a  Jail.  They  have  never  seen  any  jail  but  that 
in  their  own  county,  and  so  they  visit  those  in  one  or  two  contiguous  counties ;  but 
they  do  not  know  to  what  points  to  direct  their  attention,  and  therefore  fail  in  gathering 
much  wisdom  from  the  inspection.  They  have  a  vague  idea  that  a  jail  must  be  a  very 
strong  place,  with  plenty  of  stone  or  brick  and  iron  about  it ;  and  if  they  put  in  these 
materials  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cannot  understand  why  they  should  not  have  a  per- 
fect jail.  Unfortunately,  they  have  not  the  remotest  idea  that  these  materials  may  be  as 
weak  as  paper  and  putty  if  they  are  distributed  improperly.  We  have  in  our  minds  a 
jail  with  ponderous  walls  and  massive  iron  gratings,  sufficient  to  withstand  a  beseiging 
army;  but  the  floor  beneath  the  cell  doors  consists  of  flag-stones  which  can  be  tilted  up 
with  a  case  knife.  This  gives  the  prisoners  access  to  the  cellar,  which  has  no  other 
security  than  glass  windows.  Another  ponderous  structure  has  a  privy  which  has  a  wall 
one  brick  thick,  that  communicates  with  an  open  lot  The  prisoners,  who  love  liberty 
better  than  clean  clothing,  can,  at  any  time,  by  getting  into  the  vault  and  digging  out 
the  mortar  around  one  brick,  readily  release  themselves.  Nor  are  these  the  only  jails 
of  the  kind  described,  which  occur  to  our  recollection.  In  a  word,  these  committees  of 
oounty  superrisors  or  county  commissioners  have  no  idea  of  what  a  jail  should  be,  or 
sboukl  not  be ;  and  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  surprising  that  they  should  utterly  fail  in 
accomplishing  su6cessfolly  the  work  with  which  they  are  charged.  Sometimes  profes- 
sed architects  aro  employed  to  make  the  plans.  But  this  does  not  mend  the  matter 
much,  because  very  few  architects  have  ever  had  any  experience  in  the  erection  of  jails, 
and  without  knowing  distinctly,  beforehand,  what  he  is  to  do,  and  what  he  is  to  avoid, 
ail  architect  cannot  accomplish  that  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  a  jail  to  effect,  al- 
though he  may  gratiQr  the  eye  with  the  finest  architectural  effects. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  model  jail,  it  is  necessary — 

1.  To  have  an  open  lot,  which  cannot  be  overshadowed  by  contiguous  buildings. 

2.  The  site  selected  should  not  be  stony ;  at  least  the  stones  accessible  should  not 
be  large  enough  to  be  used  as  weapons  of  offense. 

S.     It  should  have  good  natural  facilities  for  drainage. 
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4.  It  should  \)e  tolerably  elevated,  so  that  the  fresh  air  will  sweep  thnragh  it  anob- 
Btnicted. 

6.  The  jail  itself  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  readily  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  water.  % 

6.  It  should  not  be  too  far  removed  from  the  court-house,  as  this  would  increase  the 
chances  of  escape  in  gomg  to  and  coming  from  court  at  the  time  of  trial. 

7.  It  should  not  be  too  far  removed  from  the  compact  part  of  the  town  or  village 
where  it  is  situated,  so  that  help,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  fire,  may  be  promptly  obtained. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  should  not  be  in  the  quarters  of  the  worst  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  they  would  be  likely  to  aid  the  prisoners  from  sympathy  with  them.  The  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  population  will  not  object  to  the  proximity  of  the  jail,  if  it  baa 
a  handsome  exterior  ;  and  this  is  a  good  reason  for  some  architectural  embellishment 
of  jails. 

8.  It  should,  if  possible,  stand  north  and  south,  so  that  the  sunlight  can  enter  the 
windows  all  day,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  part  occupied  by  the  jailor  should  face 
the  north,  and  the  end  occupied  by  the  prisoners  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  southern 
exposure. 

When  the  site  is  properly  selected,  the  next  thing  is  to  determine  that  atrangemeni 
of  the  interior,  which  shall  best  subserve  ^e  purposes  for  which  the  building  is  to  be 
erected. 

The  annexed  diagrams  are  given  in  illustration. 

The  scale  upon  which  these  diagrams  are  constructed  is  48  ibet  to  the  inch,  and  the 
size  of  each  particular  part  can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  application  of  a  graduated 
rule. 

The  jailor*s  apartments  are  placed  in  front,  and  may  be  two  or  three  stories  high,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  shall  require.  The  first  story  is  80  by  48  feet  The  princi- 
pal room  H,  for  the  jailor's  family,  is  18  by  21  feet  The  smaller  room  H  is  18  feet 
square.  The  jailor's  room  F  is  12  by  18  feet  In  this  room  the  arms,  keys,  handouib, 
shackles  and  chains  may  be  kept  in  a  safe,  and  also  the  prison  library,  besides  the 
jailor's  desk,  with  the  books  and  papers.  These  rooms,  including  those  in  the  second 
story  for  bed-rooms,  and  those  in  the  basement  for  a  dining-room  F,  a  store-room  G, 
and  a  bathing-room  H,  will  be  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  5K>mfort  of  the  jailor  and 
his  family.  The  guard-room  A,  in  the  first  story,  is  25  by  48  feet,  octagonal  in  form, 
having  two  long  sides  and  six  shorter  ones. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  guard-room  commands  both  sides  of  the  jail,  and  would 
enable  a  small  armed  force  to  keep  a  large  attacking  force  on  the  outside  at  bay,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  would  command  every  cell  door,  window,  and  area  or  corridor.  A  sink 
for  washing  may  be  placed  beneath  the  stairs  to  the  galleries  on  one  side,  and  a  dumb 
waiter  communicating  with  the  kitchen  A  in  the  basement  on  the  other. 

One  turnkey  or  more,  according  to  the  nuoiber  of  prisoners,  should  always  be  on  duty 
in  the  guard  room  in  the  day  time  ;  and  when  the  number  of  prisoners  is  large,  one 
should  be  on  duty  in  the  same  position  at  night  also.  When  the  number  of  prisoners 
is  small,  he  may  sleep  in  the  room  O,  which  is  10  by  12  feet,  where  he  can  see  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  guard-room  and  one  corridor,  at  any  moment,  as  he  lies  in  bed,  and  hear 
the  slightest  sound  in  guard-room  or  corridors. 

The  jail  proper  is  48  by  69  feet,  including  the  privilege  rooms  D  D,  or  48  by  60  feet^ 
excluding  them.  This  gives  twelve  small  and  six  large  cells,  the  former  being  6  by  9 
feet,  and  the  latter  9  by  10  feet  The  smaller  cells  are  intended  for  persons  who  are 
committed  but  for  a  few  days,  or  for  those  who  may  be  permitted  to  associate  together 
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in  the  day  time  without  danger  of  mutual  contamination,  under  the  constant  supervis- 
ion of  the  officer  on  duty.  The  larger  cells  are  intended  for  the  solitary  confinement  of 
prisoners  under  sentence,  and  for  such  of  the  accused  as  would  be  likely  to  contami- 
nate others. 

The  privilege  cells,  9  by  18  feet,  which  are  light,  airy  and  comfortable,  are  intended 
for  witnesses,  debtors,  and  such  other  prisoners  as  may  have  earned  the  privilege  by 
good  conduct 

The  prisoners  in  solitary  confinement  will  be  supplied  with  water  and  conveniences 
for  washing  and  drinking  in  their  cells,  while  those  having  access  to  the  area  will  wash 
in  the  sink,  to  be  provided  between  the  windows,  in  the  end  of  the  octagonal  room. 

Defecation  will  be  effected  in  covered  night-buckets,  supplied  with  dry  clay,  which 
effectually  absorbs  all  odors  that  would  otherwise  arise  from  them. 

The  corridors  B,  B,  are  ten  feet  wide  ;  the  galleries,  £,  £,  are  three  feet  wide,  and 
should  be  furnished  with  strong  guards,  four  feet  high,  to  protect  the  Jailor  against  a 
Sudden  thrust  by  a  prisoner  inside  the  area  below. 

The  stairs,  seen  at  the  end  of  the  cells,  should  be  constructed  without  risers,  which 
would  conceal  a  prisoner  from  the  jailor,  approaching  from  behind.  "Avoid  all  hiding 
places,"  is  a  cardinal  maxim  in  jail  building.  "Use  no  wood  where  iron  or  stone  can 
be  substituted  for  it,"  is  another  maxim  of  equal  importance. 

The  greatest  point  of  all,  in  jail  construction,  is  to  have  the  prison  so  arranged  that 
a  constant  oversight  of  the  prisoners  can  be  kept  up  by  the  jailor,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  former.  The  passage,  P,  affords  the  most  perfect  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object.  A  narrow  slit,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  is  cut  in 
the  rear  wall  of  the  cell,  which  is  beveled  upward,  downward  and  laterally,  so  that  a  per- 
son in  the  passage  can  see  what  a  prisoner  is  doing  in  his  cell  at  any  moment,  without 
his  knowing  that  he  is  under  inspection.  Very  little  mischief  can  be  done  where  this 
mode  of  examination  or  oversight  is  provided. 

The  cells  and  other  arrangements  of  the  basement  will  be  readily  understood  by  an 
inspection  of  the  diagrams  and  references.  The  basement  cells  are  intended  for  the 
most  dangerous  prisoners,  and  are  consequently  made  the  strongest.  Stout  iron  rings 
should  be  inserted  firmly  in  the  walls  of  two  or  three  cells,  in  order  that  chains  may  be 
attached  to  them  if  necessary. 

The  two  cells  next  the  guard  room,  may  be  used  for  punishment  cells.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  wooden  door  may  be  hung  outside  the  grated  one,  which,  when  closed,  makes  the 
cells  perfectly  dark.  When  confined  in  such  a  cell,  on  bread  and  water,  the  most  stub- 
bom  prisoners  usually  yield.  The  punishment  cells  should  be  provided  with  fans  on 
the  outside  of  the  guard  room,  which  can  be  worked  from  time  to  time,  by  the  turnkey, 
so  that  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  may  be  furnished  to  the  prisoner  under  oonfine- 
ment 

The  room,  H,  in  the  basement,  may  be  used  as  a  bath  room  by  the  prisoners. 

Jails  should  be  heated  by  steam  radiators,  and,  when  practicable,  lighted  with  gas. 
Fires  accessible  to  the  prisoners,  and  movable  lights,  are  always  dangerous.  The  cells 
should  be  furnislied  with  swinging  iron  bedsteads,  and  the  hinges  should  be  so  firmly 
anchored  in  the  partition  walls  between  the  cells,  that  they  cannot  be  drawn  out  without 
pulling  down  the  wall.  The  bedstead  should  be  made  veiy  firm,  and  be  strongly  riveted, 
so  that  the  prisoner  cannot  pull  it  apart  Many  escapes  and  assaults  on  jailors  have 
been  made  by  weapons  formed  from  ill-riveted  bedsteads. 

Three  windows,  each  seven  feet  wide,  extending  from  the  floor  of  the  cells  to  the  top 
of  the  jail  block,  are  introduced  into  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  building. 
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The  basement  !&  not  therefore  directly  lighted,  but  teceives  the  Hgbt  slantwise  from 
the  windows,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  basement  cella. 
The  prisoners  in  the  narrow  cells  receive  light  only  through  the  grated  doors  of  their  ! 
cells.    Those  in  the  larger  cells  receive  light  and  air,  not  only  throughthe  grated  door,  j 
but  through  a  window,  three  by  four  feet,  as  shown  in  the  plan.     The  basement  is  in- 
tended to  be  wholly  above  ground  ;  but  no  cellar  beneath  is  recommended. 

One  of  the  large  cells  may  be  fitted  with  an  acoustic  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  dome 
in  the  top  of  the  cell,  so  curved  as  to  reflect  all  sounds  into  its  axis.  From  this  a 
pipe  is  carried  into  the  passage,  P,  where  an  oflBcer  can  distinctly  hear  every  word  ut- 
tered, even  in  a  whisper,  by  prisoners.  In  this  way  many  secrets  may  be  revealed 
which  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  much  of  the  security  of  any  jail  depends  upon  the 
structure  and  reliableness  of  the  locks.  There  are  two  difierent  locks  now  being  manu-  j 
factured,  either  of  which  may  be  relied  upon  with  confidence,  unless  we  are  very  much  , 
mistaken  in  our  judgment.  One  of  them  was  invented  by  L.  M.  Ham,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; 
the  other,  by  Cbas.  £.  Felton,  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  at  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  plan  of  a  jail,  herewith  presented,  is  capable  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion. With  a  basement  and  first  story  as  in  the  plan,  84  prisoners  may  be  acoommo- 
dated;  by  adding  a  third  tier,  48;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  tier,  66  can  be  sepa- 
rately confined;  and  by  doubling  the  length  of  the  present  plan,  182  ean  be  accommo- 
dated, besides  those  who  are  confined  in  the  privilege  cells. 

The  number  of  iemales  committed  to  prison,  varies  so  much  in  different  local ities, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rigid  rules  for  their  confinement  In  many  places^ 
the  privilege  rooms  will  be  sufficient  for  their  accommodation.  Where  they  are  more 
numerous,  one  side  of  the  prison  must  be  set  apart  for  their  reception.  This  should 
always  be  in  the  upper  tier  of  cells,  and  this  tier  should  be  separated  by  a  light  double 
floor  from  the  rest  of  the  prison.  AiK>ut  thre^-quarters  of  an  inch  of  mortar  should  be 
spfead  between  the  floorings.  Some  women  are  so  noisy  and  violent  that  they  might  be 
heard  by  the  male  prisoners.  This  is  always  to  be  avoided,  and  to  meet  the  case,  three 
or  four  of  the  cells  should  be  built  with  double  walls  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  perfectly  dried  sand.  There  should  be 
double  wooden  doors  on  the  outside  similarly  filled  with  sand.  This  will  effectually 
deaden  the  sound,  and  prevent  any  communication  whatever  between  the  sexes. 

In  all  jails  in  which  any  considerable  number  of  women  are  combined,  there  should 
be  a  matron  in  charge  of  them,  who  might  occupy  one  of  the  privilege  rooms. 

When  window  gratiugs  are  made  of  tough  malleable  iron,  they  cannot  be  broken,  but 
they  can  be  readily  sawed;  when  protected  by  chilled  iron,  they  cannot  be  sawed,  but 
may  be  broken  by  a  smart  blow.  The  most  perfect  protection  is  afforded  by  two  gratings, 
one  of  soft  iron  on  the  outside,  and  one  of  chilled  iron  on  the  inside.  The  gratings 
should  be  firmly  anchored  in  the  stone  work,  but  should  not  be  made  to  fit  so  tight Ij 
that  no  room  is  left  for  expansion  during  the  summer  heats. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  ample  provision  must  be  made  for  ventilation. 
Steam  heating  will  be  the  chief  and  most  reliable  agent  for  effecting  it  at  all  times,  but 
the  mode  of  its  application  will  be  so  varied  by  circumstances,  that  it  must  be  lefl  to 
the  advice  of  a  competent  architect  in  each  particular  case.  One  rule,  however,  should 
be  invariably  observed,  viz :  the  ventilator  must  never  be  accessible  to  the  prisoner. 
The  bottoms  of  the  windows  shoold  be  made  sloping,  so  that  everything  laid  upon  them 
will  slide  of!  by  its  gravity;  otherwise,  they  will  furnish  hiding  places. 
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The  room  over  the  guard  room,  A,  may  be  used  as  a  hospital  or  chapel,  or  if  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  is  not  large,  the  space  may  be  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  of  which 
may  serve  for  each  of  the  above  named  purposes. 

We  would  have  prisons  of  every  class  substantial  and  tasteftil  structures,  but  to 
prisons  of  a  highly  ornate  and  costly  construction,  we  are  strongly  opposed,  and  that 
on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  Such  buildings  add  not  a  little  to  the  cost  of  crime,  a  burden  already  quite  as 
heavy  as  the  public  find  it  convenient  to  bear. 

2.  The  chief  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  prison  construction,  are  security,  facilities  for 
industrial  labor,  adaptation  to  reformatory  aims,  ease  of  supervision,  and  a  rigid  econ- 
omy. Costly  materials  and  high  architectural  adornments  are  not  essential  to  any  of 
these  ends,  and  are  directly  subversive  of  the  last 

3.  Any  prison  with  a  stately  and  imposing  exterior  has  a  mischievous  tendency  to 
give  importance  to  criminals  and  dignity  to  crime.  We  therefore  trust  that,  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  shall  speedily  rid  ourselves  of  that  strange  vanity  which  leads  us  to  make  a 
parade  of  moral  deformity. 

4.  The  science  of  prison  discipline  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Able  minds  in  Europe  and 
America,  are  turned,  with  earnestness  and  vigor,  to  the  study  of  this  problem.  New 
principles  or  new  applications  of  old  ones  are  continually  evolved.  One  improvement 
suggests  another,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  far-seeing  sagacity,  to  forecast 
the  results  of  such  ceaseless  and  energetic  efforts.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — 
public  opinion  is  gradually  changed  by  them,  and  society  comes  at  length  to  look  with 
<Usfiivor  upon  prisons  which  are  incapable  of  admitting  the  improvements  suggested  by 
experience.  Whenever  such  an  era  arrives,  if  it  ever  does,  among  us,  the  old  prisons 
will  not  meet  the  new  ideas,  and  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  or  essentially  modified.  It 
ia  therefore  highly  important  that  prisons  should  be  built  upon  the  least  expensive  plan 
consistent  with  their  fundamental  objects  and  the  demands  of  good  taste;  otherwise, 
they  become  obstacles  to  improvement — obstacles  difficult  to  be  overcome  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  their  construction. 

The  plan  for  county  jails,  recommended  by  the  committee,  is  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  theory  of  these  institutions,  which  makes  them  receptacles  for 
two  entirely  different  classes  of  prisoners,  viz :  persons  arrested  and  held  for  examina- 
tion or  trial  on  a  charge  of  crime,  and  persons  convicted  and  sentenced  for  minor 
offences.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  permitted  our  emphatic  protest  against  the 
theory  itself.  There  ought  to  be,  in  our  judgment,  a  complete  separation  of  the  accused 
and  the  convicted,  and  to  this  end  there  should  be  provided  entirely  distinct  buildings 
for  their  reception  and  treatment  Even  the  ancient  Roman  law  distinguished  between 
the  **  career j*^  the  house  of  deposit  or  detention,  where  the  accused  were  simply  guarded 
(cMtodUi),  to  secure  their  appearance  before  the  court,  where  they  were  to  be  tried,  and 
the  ^^wiaUa  publiea"  the  prison  in  which  the  sentenced  underwent  their  punishment 
The  law  added  this  reason  for  the  distinction:  Oaretr  «ittm,  ad  eanUnendot  homine$^  non 
ndjmmendM^  haberi  debeC^  (The  jail  should  be  regarded  as  a  place  for  detaining  men, 
not  for  jninisAtn^  them.)  The  old  French  law  made  the  same  distinction :  '^Forthp 
mUeneedf  theprisoti;  for  the  aeemed,  the  jail"  {la  ehartre)  and  this  distinction  is  recog- 
nized by  the  French  law  of  to-day,  as  the  following  extract  will  show: 

"There  is  near  each  district  tribunal,  a  home  of  arrest  to  confine  those  who  shall  be 
sent  there  by  the  police  officers,  and  a  house  ofjuuieey  to  confine  those  against  whom  a 
writ  shall  have  been  issued,  and  that  independently  of  ihepriaomy  which  are  established 
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for  punitkrMftL  »  *  ♦  7%<  houses  of  arrrtl  and  o/jnMiee  shall  be  entirely  distinc^ 
from  the  prisons."  The  law  further  ordains  that  these  houses  of  detention  shall  be  kepi 
clean;  that  the  keepers  shall  be  men  of  good  character  and  morals;  that  the  food  of  the 
dHewm  (the  detained),  shall  be  abundant  and  wholesome,  and  that  they  shall  be  treated 
wlA  kindnena  and  humanity.  These  principles  arc  rational  and  just;  they  are  as  conso- 
nant to  reason  as  they  are  to  humanity;  and  the  committee  are  unanimous  and  decided 
in  tl)e  opinion  that  our  common  jails  should,  conformably  thereto,  be  made  simply  houses 
of  detention,  in  which  the  accused  (who  are  often  innocent,  and  always  presumed  to  be), 
should  enjoy  all  the  moral  and  material  comforts  accessible  to  the  generality  of  men. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  the  deprivation  of  liberty,  nothing  in  thefi«  places  of  detention 
ought  to  take  on  the  afflictive  austerity  of  the  prison.  No  doubt  every  citizen,  when  the 
public  weal  requires  it,  is  bound  to  pay  the  painful  tribute  of  a  forced  detention,  till  bis 
innocence  is  established,  but  justice  demands  a  detention  which  separates  him  from  all 
impure  contact  To  meet  this  demand  requires  that  we  advance  one  step  further;  that 
is,  that  we  keep  the  accused  from  one  another  by  means  of  cellular  separation,  the  only 
proper  and  rational  mode  of  detention  for  this  class  of  prisoners.  To  refuse  to  the 
accused  such  a  shield  against  contamination,  is  at  once  a  denial  of  his  right,  and  an 
abuse  of  power.  It  is  to  impose  on  him  a  punishment  which  may  have  the  gravest  con- 
sequences, both  for  himself  and  society,  and  which,  therefore,  no  plea  can  either  justify 
or  excuse. 

SUGQESTIOyS  TO  SHERIFFS  AND  JAILORS  ON  THE   MANAQKSCKXT  AND  KOONOXT  OF  COMMON  JAILS. 

I.  On  receiving  a  new  prisoner  into  the  jail,  the  first  duty  of  the  keeper,  or  at  anj 
rate,  his  wisest  course,  is  to  have  a  free  conversation  with  him ;  to  state  to  him  dis- 
tinctly the  rules  of  the  institution,  which  should  be  few,  simple,  clear,  and  above  all, 
reasonable;  to  convince  liim,  if  possible,  that  he  is  a  friend,  who  has  his  best  good  at 
heart;  and  to  assure  him  kindly  but  firmly  that,  at  the  same  time,  and  indeed,  for  thai 
yery  reason^  he  must  insist  upon  implicit  obedience  to  the  reguhitions  of  the  place. 

n.  If  there  were  a  bath  in  the  jail,  the  next  thing  would  be  to  put  the  prisoner  into 
It,  and  give  his  whole  person  a  thorough  cleansing;  but  as  no  jail  in  the  state  has  thai 
oonvenienoe,  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  take  him,  as  some  jailors  always  do, 
to  the  bam,  or  some  other  private  place,  and  give  him  a  good  wash  by  the  help  of  a 
backet  or  tub. 

m.  It  ought  not  to  be  left  optional  with  prisoners,  as  is  the  case  in  many  jails,  but 
should  be  positively  required  of  them,  to  wash  their  hands  and  face  daily,  and  oftener, 
if  necessary,  and  the  whole  person  with  a  bucket  as  often  as  once  a  fortnight,  or  better 
still,  once  a  week. 

IV.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  should  be  provided,  not  only  for  drinking,  but  for 
purposes  of  ablution,  as  well ;  and  not  onl^  soap,  but  coarse  towels  and  combs,  should  be 
furnished  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

y.  The  bed-clothes  of  the  jail  and  the  under-clothee  of  the  prisoners  ought  to  bo 
washed  often  enough  to  keep  them  clean;  and  this  should  never  be  left  to  be  done  by 
them,  especially  in  cold  water  and  without  soap. 

VI.  Prisoners  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  Utter  up  the  jail,  but  should  be  encouraged 
and  required  to  keep  every  part  of  it  neat  and  tidy;  spittoons  should  be  provided,  in 
which  they  should  be  required  to  void  their  saliva,  and  particularly,  tobacco  juioe. 

YII.  Oames  of  cards  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  rule  of  prohibition  rigidly  en- 
fiirced. 
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VilL  Everj  facilitrr  should' be  afforded  to  clergymen  and  beneyolent  laymen  to  yisit^ 
converse  with,  and  counsel  the  prisoners;  to  hold  bible  classes  or  other  religious  seryioes 
for  their  benefit ;  and  to  distribute  religious  books,  tracts,  and  newspapers  among  them. 
In  the  very  few  jails  where  such  efforts  have  been  systematically  made,  they  have  been 
found,  by  the  admission  of  the  keepers,  to  exert  a  softening,  soothing  influence  on  the 
prisoners,  and  to  help  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  A  taste  for  reading  ought  to  be 
encouraged  in  the  inmates,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  gratified  by  supplying  them  with 
suitable  books.  If  there  is  no  library  in  the  prison,  there  are  doubtless  kind-hearted 
persons  in  the  neighborhood,  who  would  be  willing  to  loan  good  books  to  the  prisoners,- 
if  they  could  be  assured  that  the  volumes  would  be  taken  care  of  and  returned  in  good 
condition. 

IX.  The  proper  dietary  of  a  prisoner  iii  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  The 
conditions  to  be  sought  in  such  a  dietary,  are  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  publio 
money,  and  the  promotion  of  health  in  the  prisons.  Some  hints  on  the  subject  of  prison 
fare  and  a  few  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  food  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  unacce'iH 
table,  and  they  may  prove  useful  as  a  guide  to  those  whose  attention  has  not  been  turned 
(o  such  matters. 

1.  The  food  of  prisoners  should  be  plain  and  cheap,  but  wholesome;  certainly  if 
should  not  be  of  a  character  to  pamper  the  appetite,  nor  superior  to  that  commonly 
enjoyed  by  honest  laborers  outside. 

2.  While  these  points  are  kept  in  view,  it  ought  also  to  be  considered  that  some 
variety  is  essential  to  health.  The  prison  dietaries,  as  they  came  under  the  notice  of 
tiie  committee  throughout  the  state,  show  that  an  abundance  of  food  is  given  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  our  jails.  In  some  of  them  the  fare  is  too  good,  and  makes  a  residence  in 
the  prison  during  the  winter  too  attractive.  Yet  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  a  little' 
more  variety  in  the  bills  of  fare  is  required  for  the  health  of  prisoners  who  are  in  for 
long  periods. 

8.  Our  jail  dietaries  would  be  improved  by  giving  salt  codfish  in  place  of  meat  once 
a  week;  also,  by  giving  an  increased  amount  of  vegetables,  and  a  diminished  quantity 
of  animal  food.  * 

4.  When  salt  meat  is  chiefly  fed,  a  ration  of  vinegar  should  be  allowed  more  fre- 
quently than  is  now  the  case. 

5.  DiaiThoea  is  often  brought  on  among  prisoners  by  feeding  mush  to  them.  When 
this  result  follows,  it  is  a  certain  indication  of  insufficient  cookery.  When  Indian  meal 
is  soaked  for  two  hours  in  eold  water,  and  afterwards  boiled  steadily  for  three  hours,  it 
will  not  produce  any  injurious  effect  on  the  bowels.  Beans,  also,  produce  ill  effects, 
when  improperly  cooked.  They  are  always  wholesome,  if  they  are  first  soaked  in  col^ 
water,  and  then  boiled  until  they  are  thoroughly  soft. 

6.  Soup  is  very  much  more  nutritious,  when  the  meat  is  passed  through  a  chopping 
machine,  and  soaked  in  cold  water  two  hours  before  boiling. 

7.  Constipation  sometimes  prevails  in  jails.  This  may  be  corrected  by  substituting 
I7e  and  Indian  bread  for  the  ordinary  wheat  and  lye  bread.  The  following  is  the  receipt 
used  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison :  Mix  four  bushels  of  lye  flour  with  four  busheli 
of  Indian  meal  by  sifting  them  into  a  trough  in  alternate  layers.  Take  a  portion  of  this 
mixture,  and  make  it  into  a  thin  sponge  with  three  quarts  of  yeast.  After  the  sponge 
has  risen  sufficiently,  wet  the  mixture  and  incorporate  the  sponge  with  it  The  dough, 
without  waiting  for  any  further  rising,  is  then  put  into  sheet-iron  pans  one  foot  in 
diameter  and  four  inches  deep.    The  loaves  are  baked  for  six  or  seven  hours,  at  the  end 
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of  which  time  they  are  swelled  to  about  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  size  of  the  bakery 
dishes  is  of  some  importance,  since,  if  they  are  smaller  than  above  described,  the  loaf 
is  too  much  baked  to  be  palatable;  and  if  larger,  the  middle  of  the  loaf  is  not  sufficient- 
ly done.  Any  housewife  will  know  how  to  preserve  the  above  proportions,  in  diminish- 
ing the  quantity. 

6.  Com  bread  is  much  relished  by  many  prisoners.  It  is  made  as  follows,  in  the 
same  prison,  and  the  proportions  can  be  properly  reduced,  as  before :  Three  bushels 
of  meal  are  scalded  in  the  morning,  and  left  to  soak  until  8  P.  M.  A  quart  of  fine  salt 
is  then  added,  and  well  stirred  into  the  mass.  It  is  then  put  into  pans  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  and  baked.  A  very  little  practice  will  show  the  proper  heat  of  the 
oven. 

9.  Potatoes  are  sometimes  too  scarce  and  dear  to  be  used  in  Jails,  and  they  are 
sometimes  too  poor  and  watery  to  be  wholesome.  In  these  cases  rich  hash  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute.  Soak  the  rice  in  cold  water  for  three  hours,  then  boil  it  until  it  is 
D(»rly  done;  add  minced  meat,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour. 

10.  The  following  receipts  will  give  a  cheap  and  very  desirable  variety  to  jail  fare: 
Fiifh  pudding  for  ten  pnrnfmg, — ^Twenty  lbs.  of  potatoes,  five  lbs.  salt  fish,  three  and  a 
half  ounces  of  lard  or  drippings.  Steep  and  boil  the  fish  as  long  as  the  saltness  and 
size  of  the  article  to  be  used  requires;  take  out  the  bones;  boil  the  potatoes  in  a  sepa- 
rate vessel,  and  beat  the  whole  together.  Pepper  to  the  taste.  Where  a  chopping  ma- 
chine can  be  had,  it  is  better  to  pass  the  fish  through  it.  A  sUtoed  ha^h  of  theep'n 
draughUfor  tenpernonn, — ^Twenty  lbs.  potatoes,  three  lbs  eight  ounces  sheep^s  draughts, 
eight  ounces  onions,  pepper  and  salt  in  the  necessaiy  quantities.  Boil  the  lights  for  an 
hour,  preserving  the  water.  Hash  the  lights,  liver  and  heart  together,  with  Indian  meal, 
pepper,  salt,  and  onions;  then  stew  the  whole  for  one  hour,  using 'the  water  in  which 
the  lights  were  boiled.  The  boiling  and  stewing  should  be  done  over  a  very  slow  fire. 
A  mince  of  coit'*  ?ieari  for  ten  pereotis. — Twenty  lbs.  of  potatoes,  two  lbs.  eight  ounces 
of  heart,  and  eight  ounces  of  onions.  Cut  up  and  wash  the  heart  well.  Mince  it  very 
small,  using  onions,  flour,  pepper  and  salt  Stew  the  whole  over  a  slow  fire  for  two 
hours. 

Z.  The  security  of  a  prison  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  prime  consideration.  We  oflTer 
the  following  hints  on  this  point: 

1.  Jailors  should  understand,  from  the  start,  that  the  safe-keeping  of  their  prison- 
ers depends  more  upon  their  own  vigilance  than  it  does  on  locks  and  bars  and  stone 
walls  and  iron  facing'*.  The  most  expert  jail-breaker  can  be  kept  safely  in  a  weak  jail, 
if  the  eye  of  the  keeper  is  constantly  upon  him ;  the  most  stupid  dolt  ever  immured  in 
a  prison  can  escape  from  the  strongest  jail,  if  he  has  the  time  and  tools  to  effect  it,  and 
is  left  free  from  observation  while  working  out  the  problem. 

2.  Every  Jail  should  be  provided  with  tunnel-shaped  tubes  of  cast  iron,  so  inserted 
in  the  wall  that  the  corridors  of  the  prison  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  opposite  ^ide 
of  the  wall.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  on  the  inside  should  be  about  two  feet;  on  the 
outside  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  There  should  be  a  moveable  covering  on  the  small 
aperture,  like  the  guard  over  the  keyhole  of  a  pad-lock.  A  single  kerosene  lamp,  or 
gaslight,  where  that  method  of  lighting  is  employed,  should  be  kept  burning  all  night 
in  eich  corridor.  Where  this  arrangement  exists,  the  jailor  can  see  what  is  going  on 
at  all  times,  without  being  himself  seen,  and  the  prisoner  soon  tiree  of  laying  plans  for 
escape,  and  gives  up  the  business. 

8.  When  prisoners  wish  to  escape,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  con- 
ceal themselves  behind  the  wall  contiguous  to  the  entrance  door,  and  knock  down  the 
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Jftilor  ju8t  as  he  entera.  Very  many  escapes  have  been  made  in  this  way,  and  many 
j&Uora  ha^e  been  seriously  injured.  To  prevent  this  the  entrance  door,  or  the  interior 
one  where  there  are  two,  should  be  hung  flush  with  the  face  of  the  inner  wall,  and  a 
hemispherical  iron  grating,  large  enough  to  admit  the  head,  should  be  strongly  fastened . 
to  the  inside  of  the  door.  The  jailor  can  thus  see  both  sides  of  the  inner  wall  before 
he  opens  the  door.  We  hare  never  seen  this  arrangement  in  any  jail,  notwithstanding 
its  obvious  utility;  but  it  may  be  seen  at  the  Albany  penitentiary;  and  the  tunnel- 
formed  tube,  above  mentioned,  may  be  seen  at  the  Chautauqua  jail.  Every  jail  in  the 
state  should  at  once  have  these  important  and  most  useful  contrivances  applied. 

4.  At  the  time  of  locking  up,  the  jailor  should  inspect  minutely  every  article  of  fur- 
niture, the  water  pails,  tin  pans,  drinking  cups,  lamps,  etc,  etc.  If  any  one  of  these 
articles  is  missing,  he  may  be  quite  sure  that  mischief  is  brewing,  and  he  should  not  rest 
until  he  finds  the  missing  articles.  He  should  be  especially  careful  that  no  wire  has 
been  abstracted  from  tin  vessels.  If  there  has  been,  it  is  a  clear  sign  that  false  keys 
are  in  process  of  making. 

6.  Eveiy  prisoner  should  be  minutely  searched  on  entering  the  prison.  Watch- 
spring  saws  are  generally  concealed  in  the  lining  or  soles  of  the  boots,  or  in  the  lining 
of  the  hat,  though  sometimes  they  are  secreted  in  the  handle  of  a  tooth  brush. 

6.  Prisoners  should  never  be  allowed  to  keep  a  knife.  Knives  fbr  easing  and  razors 
for  shaving  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  done  using  them. 

7.  Jailors  should  be  particularly  on  their  guard  against  red  pepper  and  ohlorofonn. 
The  former  is  often  thrown  into  their  eyes  to  blind  them,  which  it  does  very  effectually; 
and  the  latter  is  employed  to  produce  sleep,  which  answers  the  same  end.  Many  escapes 
are  effected  in  both  these  ways. 

8.  The  most  common  hiding  places  are  underneath  the  privy  seat,  where  there  is  a 
privy;  the  night  tub;  the  ash  heap,  if  there  be  one;  a  bed;  and  the  stove,  if  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  corridor  during  the  summer.  All  these  places  should  be  often  examined. 
Very  curious  things,  and  veiy  curiously  stowed  away,  are  sometimes  found  in  them. 
The  ash  heap  should  be  raked  over  eveiy  night.  The  bed  should  be  probed  daily.  The 
bedstead  should  be  drawn  out  with  eveiy  revolution  of  the  sun,  or,  if  it  is  a  swing  bed- 
stead, both  sides  of  it  should  be  examined.  If  it  is  of  iron  it  should  be  shaken,  to  see 
that  no  part  of  it  has  been  detached.  Stove-pipes  should  be  invariably  taken  down 
and  removed  out  of  the  jail,  as  soon  as  fires  cease  to  be  needed. 

9.  When  iron  bars  or  shackles  have  been  partially  sawed  off,  bread  is  rubbed  up 
with  water,  stained  by  soot,  and  carefully  filled  into  the  sawed  parts.  This  can  be 
easily  detected  by  a  blow  on  the  iron  with  a  hammer,  which  should  be  given  at  least 
daily. 

10.  On  coming  into  the  jail  in  the  morning,  the  appearance  of  the  flooring  should 
be  carefully  observed.  Particles  of  earth  or  sand  should  always  lead  to  still  more  mi- 
nute observation.    They  have  a  significance  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

1 1.  The  larger  and  heavier  the  flag-stones  of  the  floor  are,  the  safer  is  the  jail.  The 
security  of  a  prison  is  also  greatly  increased  by  covering  side  walls  as  high  as  fifteen 
feet  with  boiler  iron,  in  one  continuous  sheet. 

12.  Outside  windows  should  always  be  secured  by  double  gratings;  the  outer  grating 
being  of  tough,  soft  iron,  the  inner  of  chilled  iron. 

19.  Where  there  are  stairs,  the  risers  should  be  perforated  in  every  part,  so  that 
any  one  standing  on  them  can  be  seen  from  the  back  side.    All  stair  and  galleiy  plat- 
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fonns  should  be  protected  by  strong  batustradea^  a^  leoBt  three  a&d  a  half  feet  high; 
irome  of  the  jails  are  unprovided  with  balustrades,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the 
keeper  is  wholiy  at  the  mercy  of  the  prisoners. 

14.  In  addition  to  a  lock  for  each  cell  door,  it  is  desirable,  as  oontributing  to  the 
security  of  the  jail,  that  the  doors  should  have  a  double  fastening — on  the  Sing-Sing 
plan — ^by  a  continuous  bolt,  which  jbstens  all  by  a  single  thrust.  This  bolt  should 
never  be  fastened  within  the  jail,  but  outside  of  the  corridor. 

16.  The  padlocks  commonly  used  in  the  jails  are  utterly  worthless,  when  exposed 
to  the  skill  of  an  old  jail  breaker.  Most  of  them  can  be  opened  with  a  wire,  and 
when  that  cannot  be  done,  the  plate  can  be  very  easily  pried  off.  There  is  a  pad- 
lock made  in  Philadelphia  (the  name  of  maker  has  escaped  us),  which  locks  at  the 
bottom,  and  which  is  really  reliable.  This  lock  has  never,  we  believe,  been  picked  or 
broken.  It  should  be  introduced  into  all  our  jails,  and  used  in  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others. 

16.  Thd  outer  door  of  a  jail  should  be  made  self-fMienvng^  as  is  the  case  in  the  jail 
of  Chautauqua,  and  in  those  of  two  or  three  other  counties.  •  The  temptation  to  knock 
down  the  jailor  is  ve^y  much  diminished,  when  the  prisoners  know  that  the  possession  of 
his  keys  will  not  aid  them  to  escape.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  the  jailor  cannot  get  out 
without  knocking ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  him  always  to  liave  some  preconcerted 
private  signal  with  those  outside,  by  which  they  may  know  when  he  wants  to  come  oftt. 

17.  Ventilating  holes  (which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  four  times  as  lai^  on  the  top 
as'they  are  usually),  should  be  protected  by  gratings  as  strong  as  those  on  the  outside 
windows* 

XI.  All  the  money  on  a  prisoner's'  person  should  be  removed  therefhmi  on  his* 
entrance  into  the  jail,  and  credited  to  him  on  the  books  of  the  institution.  This  \g 
neceesary  on  many  aecounts.  If  prisoners  have  no  money  they  cannot  gamble  in  jail ; 
nor  can  they  purchase  lk)uor,  or  tools,  or  other  ooxxtraband  articles  from  outside.  If  a 
prisoner  has  money,  the  most  careful  and  vigilant  jailor  can  hardly  prevent  traffic  with 
outsiders. 

XII.  No  fbmale  friends  of  a  prifoner  should  be  permitted'to  enter  the  jail,  or,  if  the 
interview  sought  cannot  well  be  avoided,  it  should  take  place  irr  the  corridor,  the  parties 
not  being  permitted  to  approach  nearer  than  within  six  feet  of  each  other,  and  the  jailor 
standing  between  them,  or  in  very  close  proximity. 

XIII.  Stove-pipe  holes  between  the  men's  and  women's  prisons  should  be  watched 
very  narrowly.  Tools  and  liquor  often  pass  through  these  apertures.  Women  are  ad- 
mitted to  visit  the  female  prisoners  without  suspicion,  and  they  bring  in  many  contra- 
band articles  to  the  men,  which  are  passed  to  them  through  this  channel. 

XIV.  Flannel  blankets  form  the  best  and  cheapest  bedding  for  jails.  Quilts  con- 
tract unpleasant  odors,  harbor  vermin,  and  are  undesirable  in  every  way.  Cotton 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  promote  cleanliness,  are  true  economy,  and  should  be  used  in  all 
jails.     Rattan  shavings  make  the  best  filling.     Bugs  cannot  live  attiong  them. 

XY.  Swinging  iron  bedsteads  are  much  superior  to  any  others,  provided  the  hinges 
are  so  fastened  into  the  wall  that  the  prisoners  cannot  draw  them  out;  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  do,  if  they  can. 

XVI.  Where  swinging  bedsteads  are  used,  the  beds  and  bedding  should  be  brought 
out  of  the  cells  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  hung  on  the  balustrades  of  the  galleries  to 
be  aired,  and  once  a  week  they  should  be  carried  out  of  doors,  and  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light. 
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XVII.  Where  lice  get  into  the  bed  clothes,  they  can  be  effectuallj  cleaned  of  these 
yermin  by  soaking  them  in  hot  alum  water. 

XVin.  Benzole  is  the  best,  or  at  least  an  excellent  remedy  for  bed-bugs.  They  are 
surely  exterminated,  wherever  that  can  be  introduced.  But  wherever  the  cells  are  made 
of  oak  planks,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  it  into  all  the  cracks.  Cells  ought  always  to 
be  constructed  of  brick  or  stone,  and  all  the  holes  carefully  cemented. 

XIX.  Where  the  body  clothes  are  infested  with  lice,  those  made  of  cotton  should  be 
soaked  in  hot  alum  water,  and  onguentum  well  rubbed  in  under  the  seams  of  the  woolen 
fabrics.  Some  jailors  have  supposed  th^t  these  creatures  would  fatten  on  this  ointment. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  article  they  have  used  has  been  too  weak.  When  prepared 
properly,  it  is  a^ure  exterminator  of  the  pests. 

XX.  Until  more  systematic  means  are  used  in  the  interest  of  the  souls  as  well  as 
the  bodies  of  the  prisoners,  of  their  moral  as  well  as' their  physical  well  being,  either  by 
the  public  authorities  (as  is  clearly  their  duty),  or  by  local  committees,  sheriflfs  and 
jail  keepers  have,  and  should  feel  that  they  have,  a  solemn  responsibility  resting  upon 
them,  in  this  regard,  both  to  society  in  general  and  to  the  unhappy  beings — men,  women 
and  children — who  are  imprisoned  under  their  care.  Under  this  conviction,  the  com- 
mittee desire  to  offer,  for  their  consideration  and  practical  adoption,  a  few  thoughts 
touching  the  moral  discipline  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  exercise  over  these  unfor- 
tunates— unfortunates  we  say,  for  they  are  such  in  every  respect,  whether  they  are  inno- 
cent of  the  offenses  charged  against  them,  and  so  are  wrongfully  imprisoned,  or  have 
fallen  into  crime  under  the  power  of  temptation  and  of  a  depraved  and  perverted  will, 
and  so  are  justly  suffering  the  effects  of  their  own  misdeeds.  As,  in  the  first  specifica- 
tion in  the  present  paper  on  the  obligations  of  jailors,  we  recommended  a  frank  and 
friendly  talk  with  each  prisoner  on  his  entrance;  so  now,  in  the  last,  we  suggest  the 
propriety,  and,  we  venture  to  add,  the  duty  of  frequently  renewing  these  conversations 
with  the  imprisoned  during  the  whole  period  of  their  incarceration.  The  spirit  in  which 
interviews  with  prisoners,  of  the  kind  recommended,  should  be  conducted,  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  St  Paul,  when  he  says ;  "  If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fauit,  ye  which  are 
spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted."  Jail  officers  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  a  prime  object  of  subject- 
ing an  offending  fellow-being  to  discipline  is  his  restoration  to  moral  health.  Not  mert 
punishment,  not  even  the  determent  of  others  from  crime  by  the  infliction  of  exemplary 
punishment,  is  the  purpose  in  view.  Far  from  it  The  higher  end  of  regenerating  the 
man,  of  restoring  him  to  himself  and  to  society,  is  always  to  be  included  in  the  scope  of 
our  efforts.  Reformation  is,  indeed,  the  righJL  of  the  criminal ;  and  the  first  duty  of 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  him,  as  a  transgressor,  is  to  put  forth  all  practicable  ex- 
ertions to  that  end.  Sympathize,  then,  we  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  in  charge  of  our 
jails,  with  your  prisoners.  Converse  with  them  as  friends.  Speak  tenderly  to  them. 
Counsel  them  kindly.  Show  them  the  evil  of  their  doings.  Try  to  convince  them  of 
the  error  of  then*  ways.  Supply  them  with  motives  to  a  better  life.  Encourage  in  them 
and  seek  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading,  especially  for  good  and  useful  reading.  Bead 
to  them  sometimes  yourselves.  Take  special  pains  to  instruct  your  prisoners,  individu- 
ally, in  reference  to  the  particular  temptations  whereby  they  have  been  led  astray.  La- 
bor diligently  and  earnestly,  that  each  prisoner  entrusted  to  your  care  may,  if  his  resi- 
dence with  you  shall  have  been  long  enough  for  the  needful  training,  go  forth,  not  only 
with  better  principles,  better  habits,  better  health,  and  better  resources  generally  for  an 
honest  livelihood,  but  with  better  information  how  to  avoid  in  the  future,  the  perils 
which  have  caused  his  shipwreck  in  the  past  and  so  be  doubly  armed  to  resist  and  con- 
quer the  enemies  that  beset  hia  path. 
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TABLE    I. 
amount  of  correspondence  with  phyrieiant^  on  intanlty  and  idiocy^  and  number  of 
replies  received^  in  ike  Slate  of  lUinoit,  hjf  cotmttei . 


Counties. 

1^r 

1 

• 

! 

1 

Adams  ..••...... 

115 
15 
29 
20 
28 
29 
14 
89 
28 
51 
48 
84 
89 
29. 
61 

608 
85 

at 

52 
89 
36 
81 
89 
10 
40 
81 
11 
27 
68 
22 
42 
26 
19 
69 
9 
12 
83 
50 
80 
26 
52 
29 
AZ 
17 
87 
88 
22 
70 
22 
127 
81 

88 

1 
11 

5 

6 
14 

7 
18 
12 
18 
14 
14 
20 
17 
84 
162 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
20 
18 

4 
24 
IH 

4 
14 
28 

7 
17 

9 

6 
88 

8 

4 
18 
18 
18 

9 
12 
10 
16 

4 
28 
16 
12 
24 
10 
44 
16 

6 

2 

8 

66 

Alexander  ..•. 

14 

Bond 

5 

13 

Boone ••••• 

15 

1 

21 

Bureau .•••  • 

1 

14 

Calhoun •.... 

7 

Carroll 

8 

28 

Cass 

1 

2 

8 

Chamnaiim '•••...•• 

88 

Christian 

29 

Clark 

1 

1 

8 

15 

Clay '. 

19 

Clinton 

'   12 

Coles ? 

Cook 

Crawford 

18 

1 

1 

6 
8 

22 

442 
28 

Cumberland 

8 
2 

•"2" 

2 

1 

10 

BeKalb 

35 

DeWitt 

29 

Douglas 

1 

"2" 

1 

23 

DuPaee 

9 

Edgar '.....4 ,.. 

Edwards 

25 

6 

jR^tiinfifnam  .......................... 



1 

16 

Fayette 

6 

12 

Ford  \ 

7 

Franklin 

13 

Fulton 

4 

4 

82 

Gallatin 

15 

Greene 

4 
8 

"i" 

1 
1 

20 

Grundy. 

7 

Hamilton 

18 

Hancock 

2 

1 

33 

Hardin 

6 

Henderson 

8 

Henry 

1 

1 

"i" 

19 

Iroquois ••........ ,. 

85 

Jackson. , 

16 

Jasper 

17 

Jefferson 

40 

Jersey    

1 
8 
8 

18 

JoDaviess. 

1 

2 

19 

Johnson ••  ... 

10 

Kane 

64 

Kankakee 

1 
2 
5 

21 

Kendall 

2 
10 

0 

Knox 

81 

Lake 

12 

LaSallc 

4 

4 

76 

Iiawrence 

16 

... . 

Carried  fortcard 

2519 

874 

85 

11 

61 

1498 
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COUNTUES. 


BnntgJU  forward. 

Lee    

Livingston 

Logan 

Hacon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall , 

Mason    , 

Massac 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean , 

Menard 

Mercor 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam ■  . 

Randolph 

Bichland 

Rock  Island    . . . . , 

(Valine 

Sangamon 

Schuyler • . . 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St  Clair. .     . 

Stephenson 

Tazewell • . 

Union 

Yermilion 

Wabash 

Warren    

Washington 

Wayne 

White    

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

Aggregate 


1 
1 

I 

1 
i 

0< 

3519 
46 
27 
42 
47 
68 
68 
82 
24 
86 
18 
63 
88 
116 
27 
88 
26 
61 
72 
16 
71 
67 
26 
14 
66 
16 
18 

6 
46 
49 
40 
24 
88 
22 
28 
63 
24 
72 
78 
43 
82 
60 

8 
.  44 
46 
28 
82 
62 
74 
28 
68 
87 

874 

27 

11 

14 

16 

26 

80 

29 

9 

6 

8 

17 

16 

48 

8 

21 

9 

26 

18 

2 

18 

22 

8 

4 

31 

7 

9 

2 

29 

20 

23 

7 

87 

6 

27 
11 
81 
20 
20 
10 
11 

4 
17 
26 
16 
16 
16 
88 

6 
19 
20 

86 
3 

11 

61 

1 
1 

1 
3 

..  .. 

8 

1 



6 

7 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

10 

1 
1  , 

7 
7 

2 
1 

13 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

•  •  • 

1 
6 



2 

2 

1 

1 

16 

1 

2 

7 

4 

2 
4 

2 
2 

4 

2 



4773 

1728 

192 

26 

74 

I 


1498 
16 
16 
27 
29 
40 
38 
68 
16 
?6 
14 
46 
16 
66 
19 
16 
18 
84 
62 
14 
42 
44 
23 
10 
36 
8 
9 
4 
17 
20 
9 

17 
37 
16 
16 
16 
13 
40 
46 
21 
22 
48 
3 
11 
20 
13 
14 
26 
31 
22 
83 
17 
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TABLI   II. 

8/unmng  the  nvmber^  ser,  color  and  Ml  eendUioti  of  1^38  IdloU,  in  the  Stats  of  lUinoit, 

iy  iomUkt. 


COUXTIW. 

. 

r 

5? 

t 

.... 
1 

^ 

1 

1 

Adams 

26 

I 

16 

U 

17 

20 

6 

18 

19 

25 

18 

28 

16 

20 

24 

50 

U 

16 

28 

9 

9 

16 

28 

10 

14 

15 

1 

8 

86 

19 

17 

18 

9 

82 

8 

4 

11 

10 

18 

24 

11 

8 

19 

15 

26 

6 

8 

88 

16 

44 

18 

18 

1 

8 

7 

7 
12 

8 
10 
17 
IS 

9 
18 

8 
11 
14 
28 

9 

8 
19 

5 

7 

7 
18 

9 

6 

5 

1 

2 
19 
12 
11 

9 

8 
20 

2 

2 

6 

5 

6 
16 

7 

6 
17- 

9 
17 

1 

8 
21 
10 
24 
12 

8 
...... 

7 
10 

8 

8 

8 

2 
12 

4 
10 

7 

9 

10 
22 

5 

7 

9 

4 

2 

9 

5 

1 

9 
10 

17 

7 

6 

4 

6 
12 

1 

2 

6 

6 

7 

8 

4 

2 

8 

6 

8 

5 

28 

1 
16 
14 
17 
20 
6 
12 
18 
25 
IS 
23 
16 
17 
24 
49 
14 
16 
28 
9 
9 

16 

28 

10 

14 

15 

1 

8 

36 

18 

17 

13 

9 

82 

2 

4 

10 

10 

IS 

24 

11 

8 

19 

IS 

26 

6 

8 

81 

16 

44 

18 

14 

1 

18 

5 

15 

11 

6 

8 

17 

16 

10 

8 

8 

5 

16 

89 

5 

16 

12 

1 

7 

9 

9 

6 

7 

5 

1 

7 

18 

10 

12 

1 

4 

I 

2 
6 
6 
6 

7 

12 

Alexander 

Bond 

"s" 

Boone  

9 

Brown • . 

2 

Bareau 

9 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

1 

1 

•  .  a  • 

5 

Cass. 

2' 

Christian... .. ... 

9 

3. 

Clark 

1 

14 

Clay 

7 

Clinton.  ...   . .. . 

Ifi 

Coles 

1 

7 

Cook 

lO 

Crawford 

8 

f( 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

16 

DeWitt 

8 

Douglas 

2 

DuPage 

7 

Edgar 

14 

Edwards 

4 

Effingham 

Fayette 

1 

0 

10 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

17" 

Gallatin 

.... 

g 

Greene .  •  •  • 

4 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

12 

5 

Hancock  ^  r  i-  r , » » . 

26 

Hardin 

« « •  ■ 

Henderson 

% 

Henry 

.... 

5 

IroQuois  .•..••.•• 

4 

Jackson  .•••....• 

7 

Jasper 

17 

Jefferson 

11 

Jersey •  ■ . 

... 

1 

4 
10 
12 
21 

6 

2 
26 

6 
18 

9 

3 

JoDaviess  .....•• 

9 

Johnson 

Kane 

3 

5 

Kankakee  

Kendall  

6 

Knox 

12 

6 

20 

..-. 

8 

Lake 

;••• 

10 

LaSalle    

Lawrence 

26 
9 

Carried  foncard 

869 

516 

841 

2 

846 

9 

4 

16 

469 

876 
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TABIDS    II.— Continued. 


COUNTUES. 


Bnmght  forward 

Lee 

Liringston  .... 

Logan 

Macon 

Maconphi 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough.... 

McHenTy 

McLean 

Menard 

Meroer 

Monroe 

Montgomery  ... 

Morean 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Per/y 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

PolaaJd 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island.... 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 
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J^gan .  ..••.»•..••• 

6 

6 

11 

6 

4 

.  6 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Maoonpin ^ 

Kadison 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

4 

1 
« •  • . 

1 
2 

2 
8 
2 

1 

■'0* 

Marion.  .•••••••.... 

•  •  •  a  • 

1  . 

1 

^ftrfthalh.    ... 

Kaaon 

MaAflac ••••••■• 

HcDonottgh 

3 
6 
9 
8 

2 
2 
6 

16 

1 

..... 

1 
6 
1 
1 

5 
2 

4 

5 

1 

6 

4 
1 
2 
8 
8 
16 

HcHenry 

HcLean 

.  ■  •  • 

1 

4 

Henanl 

Jf ercer  

6 

1 

Honroe ..•••• 

Montgomery 

Morgan  • ••• 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

4 

Moultrie 

Oele 

2 

1 

"2" 

1 

1 

8 

4 

8 

6 

28 

2 

Peoria. 

6 
6 

1 
8 

4 

P^ny.... 

1 

.... 

Piatt 

1 
2 

Pike 

1 
6 

2 

.... 

2 

Pope 

Pulaski 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

.... 

8 

Putnam ••• 



1 

Kandolph 

6 
6 

1 
8 
7 

14 
1 
6 
1 

16 
8 
6 
8 
8 
4 
4 

2 

10 
1 
4 
5 
8 

2 

/ 

•  •  •  • 
8 

2 
1 
6 

2 

1 

6 
2 

12 

Richland 

Bock  Island 

•  •  •  • 

... 

Saline 

4 
6 
2 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

12 

1 

8 
82 
14 

8 

5 

1 

8 

'4  " 

1 

1 
2 

4 

Scott 

Shelby 

6 
2 

2 

.... 

Stark 

SL  Glair 

.... 

1 

Stephenson.  ........ 

1 

2 

10 
8 

Tazewell 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

Union 

Vermilion 

1 
2 

1 

6 

Wabash 

2 

1 

4 
2 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

1 

4 



1 

2 

Whiteside 

1 
1 

6 
6 

1 

1 

7 

14 

Will 

Williamson 

» 

2 

1 

Winnebago 

1 

l"^" 

1 
8 

7 
9 

Woodibrd 

•  •  •  • 

.  •• . 

•  •  ■• 

Awtregate 

605 

66 

120 

194 

66 

21 

08 

68 

687 

674 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE  X. 
Showing  Ihe  eharaeUr^  cunxbility  and  treatmmt  0^2887  eoMn  of  \numi(y^  m  fAe  Stale  of 

IWnoUy  by  counties. 


COUNTIKS. 


Adams 

Alexander . . 

Bond 

Boono  

Brown    .... 

Bureau 

Calhoun..  •• 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign  » 
Christian  .. 

Clark 

Clav 

Clinton  .... 

Coles 

Cook    

Crawford . . . 
Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt .... 
Bouglas  .... 
DuPage .... 

Edgar 

Edwards.... 


Fayette. 

Ford 

Franklin  . . 
Fulton  . . . . 
Gallatin . . . 
Greene  .... 
Grundy  . . . 
Hamilton.. 
Hancock. . . 
Hardin... . 
Henderson  . 
Henry .... 
Iroquois . . . 
JackBon . . . 
Jasper  .... 
Jefferson  . . 
Jersey  .... 
Jo  Daviess . 
Johnson  . . . 

Kane 

Kankakee  . 
Kendall . . . 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle... 
Lawrence. . 


s 

K 


20 
2 

14 
1 
6 

10 
2 
8 
7 

11 
4 
4 
6 
8 

15 
160 


Carried  forwards  • . .  685 


10 
• 

4 

8 

2 

4 

6 

4 

12 

2 

.H 

10 

11 

10 

5 

8 

12 

8 

8 

12 

10 

6 

4 

8 

14 

12 

18 

5 

8 

18 

12 

10 

6 


r 


n 

8 

1 

1 

1 

.  .  a  • 

8 

1 

2 
5 

1 
9 
86 
6 
8 
4 
2 


2 

18 

8 

5 


2S 
8 
1 
6 
4 
9 
1 
6 
1 
2 
4 
6 
1 

12 
8 

56 
2 
2 
7 

20 
8 

16 
6 

18 

4 
4 
2 
8 
2 

12 
6 
4 

29 


7 
1 
2 

i 

8 
2 

1 
6 
8 
% 
2 
6 

5 
47 

1 
8 
5 

4 

1' 
8 

"i 

4 
2 
2 
7 
5 
6 
2 
8 
5 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 

8 
6 
8 
8 
9 
4 
1 
7 
2 
1 
4 


f 


80 

.... 

12 

6 

6 

12 

1 

11 

2 

7 

8 

5 

7 

20 

5 

165 

52 

2 

2 

8 

22 

8 

16 

8 

8 

28 

14 

6 

8 

15 

6 

9 

4 

4 

88 

.  a  .  . 

5 

28 

1 

2 

6 

2 

4 

7 

■ . . . 

1 

6 

12 

15 

10 

80 

6 

^1 


12 
2 
6 
1 
8 
10 
2 
5 
7 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
9 

218 
4 
1 
5 
2 
2 
5 
8 
7 
2 
8 
2 
2 

10 
8 
6 
4 
2 
6 
1 
1 

18 
4 
2 
2 
1 
7 

16 
2 

21 
8 
4 

21 

'  1 

18 
8 


ll 


10 


4 
7 
6 

11 
2 
4 
5 

18 
4 
2 
9 
2 

14 

82 
8 

10 

12 
2 
8 
1 
6 
8 
8 
4 
2 
2 

28 

II 
9 
1 


7 
8 
2 
2 
8 
7 
2 
4 
9 
12 
8 
8 
6 


9 

8 

18 

6 


221  104   7  J  95  690  [  482  [  482  |  848 

Digitized  byLjOOQiC 
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[268] 


TABLE    X.-*C9ntinuod. 


CouxTiig. 


Brought  forward, 

Lee. 

LiTingston 

Logan 

Macon 

Ifaooupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonoagh 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morraui 

MouTtrio 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Peny 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Polaaki 

Patnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Yermilkm 

Wabash... 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White .•... 

Whiteside 

Will 

WUliamaon 

Winnebago 

Woodford 


586 
6 

10 
4 
6 
8 

26 
8 
5 
6 


18 

12 

IS 

5 

9 

2 

9 

22 

2 

6 

21 

8 

8 

11 

8 

4 


6 
6 
9 
6 

18 

18 

6 

9 

8 

26 

14 

10 

6 

4 

2 

8 

9 

7 

9 

7 

13 

6 

9 

8 


221 
8 
8 
6 
3 
15 
19 
6 
4 


Aggregate . 


10 
3 


r 


104 
1 
1 


407 

19 

6 

18 

18 

18 

15 

7 

1 

2 

8 

14 

22 

6 

14 

7 

4 

11 


4 

14- 
7 
4 
6 
3 
8 
2 
6 

14 

2 

14 

4 
1 
6 

25 
22 
8 
8 
4 
7 
8 
5 
1 
2 
6 
21 
8 
2 
6 


195 
8 
3 

4 

9 

7 
4 
6 
3 

7 

8 

18 

2 


966      462    159    821    398    1069    935      927      605 


590 

18 

2 

11 

8 
19 
21 
4 
6 
7 


o 

a 

I 


482 
13 
16 
11 
15 
14 
39 
Id 
4 


4 

2 

19 

6 

la 

9 
4 
7 
2 
8 
9 
2 
2 
7 
4 


6 

6 
18 

5 
12 

8 


4 
1 

48 

26 
9 
7 
4 
6 
4 

16 
7 
4 
5 

26 
2 
2 

10 


to   W 

li 
Pr 

:  5- 


482 
7 
3 
7 
6 

23 

39 
4 
7 
4 
2 

16 

18 

14 
4 
6 
6 
6 

33 
1 
9 

22 
2 
6 

16 
2 
7 
2 
6 
8 

16 
1 

17 
7 
4 

18 
4 

18 
6 
9 


9 

8 

7 

8 

2 

8 

18 

14 

8 

18 

6 


343 
7 
1 
7 
6 
9 
6 
3 
2 
8 


S  ^ 


13 
16 
6 
2 
2 
2 
8 
7 

6 
8 
6 

1 
8 
7 


4 
6 
8 
2 
9 

12 
2 
6 
8 
5 

12 
8 
8 
2 
1 
7 
8 
2 

a 

4 
7 
6 
6 
8 


442 

20 

16 

8 

16 

10 

28 

17 

7 

1 


4 
2 

22 
9 

16 
3 
S 
5 
1 
2 

19 

6 

■  * . 

6 

2 

1 
7 
4 

18 
5 

10 
8 
1 
2 
2 

89 

26 
6 
6 
4 
5 
2 

11 
7 
6 
1 

20 
2 
1 
9 


855 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE   XI. 
Showing  the  duration  and  number  o/attaek$  in  2887  cases  of  tiuont'/y,  in  the  State  of  lUi- 

note,  by  eovnlUes. 


Counties. 

1 

II 

1 
.  •  •  • 

1 

.... 

11 

LI 

4 
8* 

'4" 

5 
2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

2 

5 

9 
69 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 
10 
.  •  • « 

2 

4 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

9 

1 

2 

1 

8 

5 

1 

9 

6 

f 

ex 

1 

20 

14 

25 
11 

12 
12 

17 

22 
11 

8 

1 

..... 

4 
3 

1 

• 

? 

•«1 

i 

1 

A  d&mfl 

11 
..... 

42 

Alexander 

4 

Bond 

1 

18 

Boono  

14 

Brown  ........••■• 

.... 

... 

2 

2 

5 

Burcmi.  •• 

26 

Calhoun 

1 

3 

Carroll • 

.... 

.... 

1 

4 

80 

.... 

.  •  • . 
2 

14 

Cass • 

1 
5 

I 
1 
8 

2 

.... 

1 
1 

8 
2 

g 

Champaign, 

Christian 

14 

7 

Clark 

"i 

.... 

.... 

1 
8 

10 

Clay 

11 

Clinton 

^2 

Coles ••••• 

99 

10 

184 

2 

2 

16 

16 
11 

1 

14 

I 

1 
.... 

1 

1 

. . . . 

"5' 

18 

Cook 

60 

Crawford 

5 

Cumberland 

6 

g 

BeKalb 

1 

10 

Be  Witt    

25 

BoQglas 

"2' 

0 

BuPage    

1 

18 

Edirar 

11 

Edwards 

2 

KffinirhAni  .-T.tTrt* 

11 

2 
.... 

"4' 

1 

T 

1 

2 
"'2' 

24 

Favctte 

Ford 

1 

.... 

1 

21 
5 

Franklin 

2 

2 

.... 

1 
1 
8 

, 

5 

Fulton •••.. 

4 

'2' 

.... 

1 
1 

S8 

Gallatin 

14 

Groene..«. 

28 

Gntndy •••■ 

a   .    • 
1 

.:.. 

^ 

Hamilton ,,,,»,..,. 

^ 

Hancock  .♦»-,t.»,. 

2 

... 

...    . 
.... 

1 
1 
1 

85t 

Hardin 

2 

Henderson  ....••.•. 

2 

"4' 

2 

1 
.  •  •  • 
.... 

4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
.  •  •  • 

6 

*8* 
8 

Henrv  ••..• 

1 

.... 

29 

Troouois ■•... 

.... 

.   .   . 

2 
2 

11 

Jaokson ..••.•••••. 

ft 

g 

3 

Jersey 

1 
1 

2 

7 
27 

JoDaviess 

1 

Johnson 

5 

Kane ••....   . 

.... 

2 

14 

Kankftl^fte »  t  ^  t  r  - 

18 

Kendall  

'2' 

1 

.... 

.... 

"2' 

14 

Knox • •• 

^7 

lAkc 

.... 

1 

28 

LaSalle 

49 

Lawrence. 

2 

2 

11 

Carried  forward, . . 

240 

84 

219 

417 

807 

867 

I44 

18 

9 

87 

792 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE  XI.— Continued. 

COUITTIBB. 

f 

1 

to 

84 

8 

.... 

8 
2 

2 

•  •  • 
« • .  • 

C3 

i 

1 

219 
6 

8* 
2 

• 
2 

2 
2 

Ol 

1 

> 

f 

867 

r 

44 

18 

1 

r 

• 
9 

87 

t 

Jjot 

240 
S 
5 
5 

\  ' 

307 
5 

192 
80 

LivinflstOA  .•••*. 

15 

}ff^ 

If  acooL 

I 
1 
8 
4 
1 
.  ..f 
.... 

14 

28 

Macoap&n 

MadUott 

.... 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8" 
8 

1 

88 

51 

.... 

.  •  •  • 

19 

Marshall 

Mafion 

10 
19 

2 

If  cDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

1 

1 
2 

2 

8 

4 

24 
18 

1 
.... 

1 

... 

1 
1 

17 

16 
29 

Meaard 

11 

Meroer .... 

1 

... 

2 

2 

1 
2 

6 

•• 

22 

Monroe • . . , 

6 

MoDtgomeiy 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

1 
2 

8 

2 

17 

1 

Oele 

i" 

8 
2 

1 
4 

.... 

1 

1 

8 

Peoria 

88 

Perry 

11 

Piatt 

2 
2 

4 
•  • . . 

5 

Pik 

11 

.... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

16 

Pope 

6 

Pulaski      

4 

Putnam 

1 

2 

1 

.... 

8 

2 

Randolph 

Richland 

.',.. 

... 

i 

.... 

.... 

8 
8 

Rock  Island.  .   . . 

8 

« 

18 

Saline 

1 

.... 

1 

2 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott    

1 
1 

"i' 

2 

9* 

2 

2 

2 
2 

4 
2 
1 
2 

4 

1 
2 
6 
2 

4 
2 

1 

2* 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 

29 

2 

15 

8 

Shelby 

1 

1 

10 

Stark    

8 

SL  Clair 

1 
1 

54 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

8 

•  •  * 

... 

40 
18 

Union    %•••••...' 

I 
I 

11 

Vermilion 

1 

9 

Wvbash 

8 

Warren 

1 

2 

12 

Washington 

Wayne 

8 

18 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

10 

White 

18 

Whiteside 

10 

Will     

88 

Williamson 

1 
1 

6 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

1 

2 
8 

18 

14 

Aggregate.   .. 

450 

150 

ftfti 

«H2 

824 

R4 

S'» 

IR 

64 

1670 

Vol.  1— aa 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE   XII. 
Showing  the  preteni  or/ortMr  occupation  of  2S87  in$ane  persoiUy  in  ihs  8taU  of  llHnoiM, 


Ck)UNTDES. 


Adams 

Alexander.... 

Bond 

Boone  

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass    

Champaign  ... 
Christian  .... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland . . 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar    

Edwards  ...   . 
Effingham  .  • . 

Fayette. 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy , 

Hamilton .... 

Hancock    .  •  • 
Hardin  ...... 

Henderson  .'« . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  DariesB  . .  • 
Johnson  .... 

Kane 

Kankakee  . . . . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence  . .  • . 


I 


1 
2 
1 
1 
86 


Oomtd  jCTwoni,  •  • 


12 
1 


4 
4 
4 
9 
104 
2 
2 
8 


8 
5 
6 

1 

5 
2 
2 

18 
7 
2 
4 
8 

18 


16 

4 
8 

17 
11 
18 
10 


I 


11 


...     88        864      249 


6 

4 
6 
4 
1 
6 
4 
9 
6 
1 

8 
7 

12 
1 
2 
4 
6 

IS 
7 
2 
1 

18 
8 

12 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
6 
6 
1 
8 
4 
7 
6 
6 
6 
2 
6 
6 
7 
8 
6 


1 

1 
66 


94        28      27  1  482 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE  XII.— Continued. 


[367  J 


Counties. 


Brought  fcTwcard, 

Lee 

Lmngston 

LogaQ  

Macon    

Macoupin 

Mad  son 

Marion  

MarshaU 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough 

McHenrj.  ........ 

McLean. 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

^Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry.  .••«••...... 

Piatt. 

Pike. 

Pope....  ^. ....... 

Palaski 

Putnam 

Bandolph 

Kichland 

Rock  Island 

•Saline     

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

ScotL 

Shelby 

Stark 

St  Glair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White  

Whiteside. 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 


Aggregate. 


I 


88 
2 

1 
2 

4 

4 
1 


I 


864 
12 
8 
6 
6 
4 
10 
8 
8 
2 


9 

10 
8 
8 
2 
1 
5 
12 


6 
1 

12 
8 
9 

11 
1 

10 
2 

16 
6 
6 
8 
4 
8 
5 
4 


249 
4 
2 
2 
4 
12 
8 
8 
1 
5 


8 

11 

6 

2 

2 

4 
.6 
1 
5 
2 
8 
1 
10 


4 
8 

8 

4 
7 

8 
6 
5 
10 
6 
5 
4 
2 
2 
8 
4 
7 
6 
8 
4 
8 


616      479 


r 


94 
2 


r 

5 


147 


28 


1 


Vl 


f 


I 


482 

14 

14 

9 

10 

20 

47 

7 

11 

5 

2 

18 

7 

28 

9 

11 

8 

6 

15 
1 
2 
28 
4 
6 
10 

'4 
2 

8 

8 

8 

1 

15 

6 

1 

4 

1 

28 

29 

12 

6 

8 

1 

6 

10 

8 

6 

5 

24 

8 

8 

8 


42      48 


917 


'  Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE    XIII. 
JShoiomg  the  eoruBHon  and  tiiuaHon  of  ^SSI  insane  per  tons,  in  the  SUOe  ofjRHnmSj  by 

eounHes. 


Coutrms. 

2 
11 

r 
12 

1 
1 
4 
8 
4 
9 
6 
8 
8 
7 

12 

18 

46 

2 

4 

10 

11 

2 

7 

8 

9 

17 

8 

4 

8 

19 

10 

10 

4 

4 

24 

8 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

12 

19 

7 

18 

6 

2 

16 

8 

10 

10 

1 

13 

8 

'U" 

2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
4 
% 
1 
8 
1 
1 
26 
1 
2 
7 
8 
8 
6 
1 

{ 

9 

14 

1-^ 

0 

1 

f 

Adams 

20 

Alexander 

1 
1 

4 

Bond 

8 

"2"' 
9 

1 
4 
8 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
48 
8 

2 

"k" 

8 

14 

2 
8 
2 

24 

84 

2 

7 

8 

4 

6 

8 

7 

9 

7 

6 

8 

4 

18 

12 

16 

1 

8 

11 

3 

8 

8 

9 

6 

2 

7 

12 

10 

7 

14 

6 

1 

10 

10 

6 

11 

Boone 

14 

Browrn .  ..•«.•■•■••...•.   •«. 

10 
17 

.... 

6 

11 

1 
ft 

Bureau 

Calhoun - 

Carroll ^ 

8 
5 
12 
8 
8 
P 
9 

in 

192 
6 
9 
9 

12 
S 
1 
8 
1 
9 

16 
1 
8 

28 
6 

16 
2 
4 

21 
1 
4 

19 
6 
6 
4 
4 
7 

16 
3 

14 
7 
8 

20 
8 

28 
8 

fC 

Cass 

.  ..  . 

2 

CbamDaiffD . 

.... 

6 

4 
3 

Clark 

.       .  . 

1 

"4  ' 
1 

1 

8 

140 

2 

6 
6 

1 

5 

n 

2 

47 

2 

2 

4 
i» 

14 
4 
1 

20 
» 
5 
2 

11 
B 

12 
5 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DcKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

'2' 

8 

7 

1 

1 

Edwards 

Effingham 

8 
1 
4 
2 
6 
2 
6 
6 
1 
8 

"2  ' 

11 

8 

8 

1 

2 

..... 

7 
2 
2 
4 
1 
8 
1 

'4* 
8 

2 

2 

Favette 

Ford 

Franklin , 

Fulton    

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy t 

Hamilton 

5 

Hancock 

.... 

1 

2S 

Hardin.     

Henderson 

5 

20 

2 
4 
» 

1 
I 

Henry 

7 

,       "^ 

Iroquois. 

Jackson • 

.... 

1 

2 
1 

Ja8per  

Jefferson. 

Jersey 

JoDaviesB 

..... 

T 

7 

18 

10 

2 

4 
6 
1 
11 
3 
8 
7 
4 
6 
6 

2 
n 

1 
4 

] 

. . . 

Johnson ,. 

Kane 

2 

Kankakee  

Kendall 

.... 



'is' 
12 
20 

.... 

12 

12 

3 

17 

Knox 

Kake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence • 

4 

Carried  forward   

640 

426 

201    1 

194    J 

877 

9 

286 

6 

897 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE   XIII.— Oontinued. 


Gosnthb. 


Brought  forward . 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion  

Marshall 

Mason 

Ma^ac 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard    

Mercer 

Monroe , . , 

Montgomeiy 

Morgan 

Moultrie. . .  ....... 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

mke 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island  ...t... 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 4*«' 

Shelby 

Stark 

St  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

W^ill 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 


689 

12 

11 

6 

1 

21 

42 

6 

6 

8 


I 


16 

14 

17 
6 

10 
6 
6 

22 
1 
5 

82 
4 
8 

18 
2 
6 
8 
6 
1 

14 
2 

16 

11 
6 
9 
5 

21 

15 
9 
6 
6 
6 
8 
1 
6 
8 
9 

14 
6 

12 
1 


426 
10 

6 
11 

6 
12 
10 
16 

6 

8 


Aggregate 1184      866      888  j  408      788 


le 


15 
18 
12 
8 
11 

*8' 
16 


16 

18 

1 

8 

4 

28 

22 

11 

6 

6 

8 

6 

12 

8 

8 

7 

21 

4 

6 

8 


I 


201 
12 

4 

5 
14 

9 
16 

2 


4 
18 
6 
8 
6 
8 
7 


12 

1 

9 

8 

9 

4 

16 

I 

9 

1 



9 

2 

6 

17 

1 

6 

194 
6 

4 
6 
4 
17 
10 
1 

2 

2 
6 
6 
9 
8 
1 
4 
6 
12 


6 
11 
1 
1 
7 
2 
6 
1 
2 
2 
8 
1 
6 
8 
8 
4 


8 

11 

6 

8 

8 

6 

1 

6 

4 

1 

8 

• . .  • 

8 

6 

8 

1 

876 
7 

10 
8 
2 

14 
6 


19 

22 

8 

6 

8 

"7* 

9 

1 

8 

6 

5 

2 
16 

6 

1 


6 

6 

6 
16 

2 
18 

8 
16 
16 
10 

7 

4 

1 

ii' 

8 

9 

4 
10 

7 
7 
6 


t 
B 


286 
6 


a 

4 

85 

5 

1 


16      449        6    776 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE    XIV. 

Showing  the  ttqapoted  eauMS,  as  far  aa  ateertainedf  of  2887  eases  of  insaniiy,  in  (he  State 

of  Illinois,  by  counties. 


Counths. 

n 

1 

1 

2S 

1 

8 

W 
2 

ir 

f 

1 

if 

:  i' 

1 

f 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

2 

1 

Boone 

1 

Bureau .  ••• ••••• 

1 

Calhoun 

1 
2 
1 
1 
8 

1 
1 

Carroll 

1 

1 

Cass  ,  ... 

2 

1 

Champaign 

Christian 

1 

.... 

Clark 

... 

Clay 

2 

6 

1 
8 

4 
2 



"l 

Clinton , 

1 

Coles 

4 
8 

1 

8 

Cook 

4 

2 

7 

18 

Crawford 

Cumberland •••••.... 

DeKalb 

1 

2 

DeWitt 

Douglas • 

DuPage 

2 

2 

1 
2 

2 

.... 

Edflrar   

Edwards 

Effincrham .....           ...     • 

4 
1 

4 
.... 

1 
5 
8 
6 
2 
1 
2 

2 
2 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

8 

1 

1 
8 
8 

2 
2 

•  •  •  • 

Gallatin 

Greene ••... 

Grundy • 

Hamilton 

2 
2 

1  • 

> 

.... 

Hancock 

4 

^o' 

Hardin 

Henderson .... 

2 
2 

1 
1 

Henry .. •••••• 

8 

8 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

Iroquois 

1 

Jackson 

Jefterson  .....    

•  .  ■  • 

Jersey ..  .....•.•• ••. 

2 
2 

2 

4 

Jo  Daviess •• 

.... 

2 

Johnson  ....t. 

^ 

Kane 

4 
8 

1 

.... 

2 

2 

2 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

Knox 

5 

. . .  • 

1 

2 

Lake 

2 

LaSalle 

••• 
8 

67 

8 
8 

96 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lawrence    ••..••..   • 

.... 

Carried  fortoard 

98 

68 

84 

U 

6 

14 

26 

48 

Digitized  by 
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TABLE 

X I  v.— Continued. 

Ck>VMTIE8. 

1 

57 

CQ 

1 

• 

96 

1 

98 
8 
2 

2 

1 
8 

"2 

1 

1 

Il 

If 

68 
2 

1 
I 

.  •  ■  • 
•  .  .  . 

4 
2 

1 

«  «  •  . 

1 

OD 

84 

1 

i 
11 

:  i' 
:  r 

6 

• 

14 

S 

1 

26 

1 
1 

< 

1 

JSronghl  forward 

Lee 

Livingston 

1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

Logan    

. 

•  •  f  • 

liaoon • 

1 

Macoupin. 

Madison 

Marion 

*  •  ■ . 

MarehaU 

.... 

Mason. 

0 

.  ■  ■ . 

Massac 

.... 

McDonough 

2 
6 
5 

8 

2 
2 

2 

. . . . 

McHeniy 

.... 

McLean 

.... 

1 

1 

••■ 

Menard 

8 

2 

Monroe 

Montgomery. '. 

6 

4 

Morgan • 

4 

8 

2 

Moultrie 

.   a   •   • 

Ogle 

Peoria. 

8 

2 



Perry. 



Piatt 

1 
2 

Pike 

2 

1 

...   . 

Pope 

•   .  •    . 

Pulaski 

1 
1 
1 

2 

' 

.... 

Putnam 

"5* 
6 

5 

.   .   .    . 

Randolph 

2 

.... 

Richland 

1 
1 

Rock  Island 

.... 
2 

2 

1 



Saline : 

Sangamon 

1 

4 
1 
4 
1 
7 
6 
6 
2 
2 
4 

"i' 

1 

Schuyler 

2 

- 

Scott. 

• 

.... 

Shelby 

.... 

1 

.... 

Stark 

.   ... 

St  Clair. 

4 
8 

8 

4 
1 

.. .. 

1 

Stephenson. 

Tazewell 

1. 

Union 

Vermilion 

.... 

1 

.... 

Wabash 

Warren 

1 

. .  • . 

Washngton 

..*. 

Wavne 

2 

1 



2 

White    \ 

'4 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

1 

i' 

Winnebago 

8 
2 

211 

2 

1 

.... 

42 

Woodford 

8 

108 

Affffreeate.    

147 

98 

09 

25 

6 

23 

86 

-•^o"^©****^    

Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE    X I  v.— Continued. 


* 
GOUMTIBS. 

-3 

1 

8 

1 

Is 

C5 

1 

5? 

2 

f 

2 

1: 
1 

S' 
5 

1 

1 

Adams •••• • 

29 

Alexander • 

4 

Bond ••. 

9 

Boone 

11 

Brown ..   • 

.... 

•8 

Bureau . 

.... 

.... 

2 

14 

Calhoun. 

% 

Carroll 

2 
3 

4 

Cass 

.... 

5 

Champaign  ...•••.•••. 

9 

Christian. 

2 

Clark 

2 

Clay 

... 

.... 

8 

Clinton 

10 

Coles 

11 

Cook 

8 

1 

8 
1 

175 

Crawford 

4 

Cumberland •••« 

' 

3 

DeKalb 

.... 

... 

1 

.... 

10 

DeWitt /... 

19 

Doucrlas . .. 

1 
1 

3 

DuPage 

... 

... 

.... 

.... 

8 

Edsar 

8 

Edwards 

1 

8 

Effinfirham 

1 

11 

Favette 

4 

11 

Ford 

"i' 

5 

Franklin 

3 

Fulton  . . . .' 

8 

22 

Gallatin 

1 

4 

Greene 

1 

IS 

Grundy     

.... 

1 

.... 

6 

Hamilton 

2 

Hancock 

2 

1 

8 

17 

Hardin 

Henderson 

— 

... 

8 

Henry. 

28 

Iroquois 

8 

2 

Jackson 

8 

Jasper  . .  .• 

5 

Jefferson • 

.... 

89 

i 

.... 

2 
2 

5 

JoDaviess  .«.   ...  , 

15 

Johnson.  ....     .   , 

28 

1 

.... 

.... 

10 

4 

Kane • 

.... 

2 
.... 

1 

4 

18 

Kankakee. . .   . , 

2 

6 

Kendall 

5 

Knox .  •  • . 

Lake 

16 
22 

LaSalle 

1 
2 

86 

27 

10 

1 
1 

47 

5 

1 

1 

4 

26 

Lawrence 

5 

Carried  forward 

620 
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TABLE    XIV 

. — Continued. 

GOUNTHB. 

p 

5 
g- 

86 

1 

C 

il 

28 

1 
I 

9* 

10 

II 

89 

27 

1 

1 

10 

47 
2 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
2 

OQ 

5 

4 

r 

JBrtntffhl  /anoard. 

620 

Lee 

22 

Livingston 

.... 

... 

11 

Logan  ..•• • ,,, 

2 

.... 

7 

Jf  aoon , 

1 

2 
8 

1 
8 
1 

1 

.... 

12 

Jf  acoapin • 

8 

1 

1 

.... 

21 

HadiBon 

1 

58 

Harion 

.... 

1 

7 

MsLPfllian    ............   ... 

11 

Hason  ••.•.••• 

8 

Uaseao 

2 

HcDonough 

1 
1 
8 

8 

1 

2 

.... 

14 

If  cHenry 

a 

8 
2 

... . 

1 

... 

9 

McLean 

27 

Menard 

18 

Mercer 

18 

Monroe ,. 

1 

10 

Montgomery  ...• 

1 

1 
1 

.... 

7 

Morgan 

8 

... 

1 

.... 

22 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

8 
2 

1 

.... 

4 
4 

1 
1 

7 

Peoria 

29 

Perry 

1 

g 

Piatt 

1 
2 

6 

Pike 

1 

2 

1 

.... 

... 

... 

16 

Pope 

1 

7 

Pulaaki 

•• 

.... 

4 

Putnam »^.   ^^» 

1 

Randolph 

1 
1 

2 

... 

2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

Kichland 

4 

Rock  Island 

1 

1 

'  15 

Saline 

1 
2 

.... 

8 

Sangamon  ..••• 

1 

1 
1 
1 

.... 

2 
2 

21 

Schuyler 

2 

.... 

18 

Scott 

4 

Shelby 

2 

2* 

1 
8 
5 
4 
1 
2 

11 

Stark   

2 

4 
2 

1 

2 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

1 

4 

1 
.... 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

.... 
.... 

.... 

2 

14 
15 

Tazewell 

1 

1 

10 

Union 

1 

.... 

7 

Vermilion 

2 

7 

Wabash 

1 

"Warren 

1 
1 

.... 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

.... 

... 

5 

Washington 

Wayne 

8 
8 

White    

9 

Whiteside 

2 

.  .. 

9 

Will         

2 

1 

1 

.... 

27 

Williamson 

6 

Winnebago 

1 

.... 

2 
1 

1 

::::  "::i 

8 

Woodford 

11 

Aggregate 

56 

56 

u 

92) 

49  1    16 

94 

14 

10 

1181 

VoLl— 34 
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TABLE  XV. 
Deaeription  and  cost  and  value  ofjaila  in  JiHnms, 


COVHTJEB, 


Adams Quincj 

Alexander (.'airo 

Bond Greenville 

Boone Belvidere 

Brown Mount  Sterling. 

Bureau Princeton 

Calhoun 

Carroll Mt  Carroll 

Cass  Bearddtown .... 

«  hampaign Urbana 

Christian i  aylorville  .... 

Clark    Marshall 

Clay    Louisville 

Clinton Carlyle 

Coles Charleston ..... 

Cook Chicago    

Crawford Robinson 

Cumberland Prairie  City  . . . 

DeKalb Sycamore 

DeWitt ..,..  dlinton 

Douglas Tuscola 

DuPage Milton 

Edgar Paris 

Edwards Albion 

Effingham Effingham    .... 

Fayette Vandalia 

Ford      Faxton 

Franklin Benton 

Fulton jLewistown 

Gallatin i  Shawneetown  . . 

Greene ICarrollton 

Grundy IMorris 

Hamilton 'McLeansboro  . . 

Hancock jCarthage    

Hardin jElizabethtown . . 

Henderson Oquawka 

Henry Cambridge 

Iroquois Watseka 

Jackson Murphysboro  . . . 

Jasper Newton 

Jefferson Mt.  Vernon. . . . 

Jersey  Jerseyville 

Jo  Daviess Galena 

Johnson Vienna 

Kane Geneva.  [Stone, 

Kankakee  Kankai<ee  . . . 

Kendall Yorkville. . . . 

Knox Knoxville  . . . 

Lake Waukegan  . . 

LaSalle Ottawa ..... 

Lawrence    Lawrenceville 


1^ 

at 

:  8 


Stone 

Brick 

Brick    

Brick  and  stone  . . 

Stoiie 

Brick  and  iron . . . 


Stone  

Brick  and  wood  . . 

Iron    

Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

Slone  

Brick 

Brick 

Brick  and  wood  . . 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone 

Iron 

Brick 

Brick 

Iron 

Stone,  brick,  wood. 
Wood  and  iron  . . 
Stone  and  iron . . . 
Brick  and  wood  . . 

Brick 

Stone  and  brick . . 
Brick  and  iron  . . . 

Stone 

Brick 

Stone 

Stone 

Stone 

Brick 

stone  

Iron      

Stone  

Stone  

Wood 

Brick,  wood,  iron. . 

I  Stone 

Stone 

Stone 

Brick  and  wood 

Stone 

Brick 


1887 


1858 
1849 
1858 
1852 


1852 

1862 
1845 
1846 
1861 
1864 

1858 
1868 


1868 
1867 
1858 
1856 
1862 
1854 
1861 
1862 


I860 
(855 
I860 


O 
3. 

I 


$66,000 

8,000 

8,000 

4,600 

12,000 


2,500 
6,(XK) 
6,500 
6,000 
2,000 
7,000 


1867 
1866 
1 862 
1850 
1860 
1862 
1840 


1866 

1856 
1864 
1888 
1866 


86,000 
6,000 
2,000 
6,000 

18,000 
1,600 
6,000 

14,000 
4,200 
6,000 
2,000 
6,000 


83,000 

liiooo 

4,000 

6,600 

80,600 

4,000 


10,000 
8,000 
1,000 
2,000 


18,000 

15,000 

5,0()0 

6,200 

1,000 


1855'     4,000 


$10,000 
8,026 
4,5(>0 
6,400 


2,500 
6,200 
6,600 
6,000 
2,000 
7,000 


275,000 
6,000 
2,000 
4,026 

18,800 
1,600 
8,200 

14,000 
4,200 
6,000 
2,000 
8,020 


88,100 
2,000 

11,000 
8,026 


86,600 
500 


46,000 
10,000 

8,000 
500 

2,000 


4,000 

500 

25,200 

15,075 

5,026 

900 

1,025 

2,100 

4,000 
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TABLE    X  Y— Continued. 


GouvTm. 


Lee 

Livingston  . . 

I^g*n 

Macon 

Macoupin  ... 
Madison  .... 

Marion 

Marshall  . . . . 
Mason . .  ■ .  • . 

Massao 

McDonough  . 
McHenry . . . . 

McLean 

Menard.  ... 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Morgan .  .  • , 
Moultrie  . . . . 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pilie  .....:.. 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph.  .. 
Richland  ... 
Rock  Island 
Saline      .... 


Sangamon . . . 
Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

8u  Glair  . . . . 
Stephenson  . 
Tazewell  .... 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.  ., 

Will  , 

Williamson. . 
Winnebago.. 
Woodford.  . 


Dixon 

Pontiao 

Lincoln 

Decatur 

Oarlinville  . . 
Edwardsville. 

Salem 

Lacon 

Havana 

Metropolis... 
Macomb  .... 
Woodstock.. 
Bloomington . 
Petersburg  . . 


Wood. 


Waterloo. 


JacksonviUe.... 

No  jail 

Oregon 

Peoria 

PinckneyriUe .  •  • 

Montioello 

Pittsfield 

Grolconda 

Caledonia 

Hennepin 

Sparta 

Olney 

Rock  Island  cit^. 
Harrisburgh.  . .. 

Springfield 

Rushvllie 

Winchester 

Shelbyville    .... 


Stone 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick  and  iron.  .. 

Brick 

Brick  and  stone . . 

Brisk 

Brick 

Brick  and  iron.  . . 
Stone  and  briok.. 

Iron 

Stone  and  iron. . . 

No  jail 

Brick 

No  jail 

Brick 

No  jail 

Brick    

Stone,  iron,  brick. 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone  and  brick. . 

Brick 

Brick 

Wood,  iron,  brick 


Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

Brick  and  wood  . 
Stone  and  brick. 

Brick 

Brick 


1841 

1869 
1868 
1868 
1870 
1866 
1868 
1856 


1865 
1846 
1870 


1848 


1868 
1840 
1869 
1864 


1868 
1868 


1866 
1868 
1868 


$1,600 

18,000 

82,000 

46,000 

16,000 

46,000 

7,000 

14,000 

8,400 

6,000 

4,000 

6,000 

14,000 

82,000 


8,000 


20,000 


2,000 
90,000 

1,600 
14.000 
80,000 


2,200 


6,600 


10,000 
2,000 
6,000 


$8,050 
18,075 
88,200 
46,200 

45)066 
7,000 
8,060 
8,400 

'8,166 
10,600 
14,200 
22,100 


1,500 


12,000 


1,225 

90,800 

800 

14,500 

30,000 


1,510 


6,600 


10,000 
2,000 
6,000 


Belleville  .. 
Freeport* . . . 

Fekin 

Jonesboro.. 
Danville  . . . 
Mt  Garmel. 
Monmouth  . 
Nashville... 
Fairfield  . . . 
Carmi . .  . . . 
Morrison .  • . 
Joliet. ..    ., 

Marion 

Rockford... 
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6 

8 

Gallatin 

% 

Greene  ••••••••  ..»••  ..•«.. 

1 

Onindv  ........                ■■.■.. 

1 

Hamilton 

.... 

Hancock ...     ..  •••••*..... 

4 

4- 

Hardin ••.. 

' 

IT^nderfion  .    ...        ..     ...... 

1 

1 

TTAtirv    ....         .           -     ...... 

2 

1 

1 

% 

Tmnnoifl  ...                      

.... 

2 

.... 

... 

8 

Jftoiriinn      ..                          ...... 

.... 

1 

•  » 

JeflRsrson  ........    ....  •••••. 

.  •  • . 

Jersey ••••   •. 

JoDayiesa 

2 

.  ■  •  ■ 

... 

.  •  • . 

8 

Jnhnaon    ......   ....     •«••.. 

TTnnA  .      ...                ...     ...... 

6 
8 

6 

Kankakee 

.... 

1 

4 

Kendall      

Knox .   •••• 

8 

1 
9 

.... 

1 

1 

6 

TjilcA 

1 

LaSalle 

1 
1 

1 
■  ♦  t  • 

11 

Lawrence  

.  •  •  • 

.  •  • . 

.... 

1 
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COUNTIIS. 

[ 

• 

2 

1 
1 

. .  •  • 

8 

4 
8 
1 
1 
8 

•5 

1 
.... 

1 

1 
t 

• 

• 
• 

1 

1 

1 

• 

^ 

Lee. 

A 

LiyingBton 

.  •  • 

1 

.... 

K 

Logan 

.... 

5 

Mtoon 

« 

Macoupin 

.... 

1 

Madison 

1 

. ..  • 

« 

Marion 

11 

Manhall 

1 
•  •  •  • 

2 

... 

•  •  • . 

*  •  • . 

« 

Maaon 

Maaaao 

'a* 

8 

.... 

.... 

McDonoueh 

« 

McHenry! 

•  a  .  . 

McLean 

1 

6 

1 

a 

Q 

Menard • 

.... 

1 

Meroer 

.••. 

.  •  .  a 

Monroe 

.... 

•  "  "  • 

Montffomenr 

.... 

•  a.. 

Morgan 

■" 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

•  •  •  * 

.  •  •  • 

1 
21 

•  •  ■ 

.... 

.  .  •  . 

*  a  .  • 
1 

Peoria 

1 

98 

Peny 

.... 

Piatt 

1 
1 

'4 

a... 

1 

Pike 

1 

.... 

9 

Pope 

Pulaski 

.  •  • « 

.  .  •  . 

K 

Ptttoam 

RicUand 

BocklsUnd. 

•  •  •  • 

1 

12 
••  •• 

•  •  •  • 

... 

.  a  .  . 

7 
1 

Saline 

.... 

Sangamon 

• . .  • 

.  .  .  a 

1  A 

Schuyler 

Scott 

•  •  • . 
1 

a 

1 

Shelby 

2 

.... 

a 

A 

stark^ ;..;...:.. 

.... 

St  Clair 

1 

1 

8 

1 
5 
8 

a 

A, 

Stephenson 

... . 

3 

TaxeweU 

1 

4 

1 

ly 

TTnion 

5 

Vermilion 

.... 

8 

Wabash 

Wanen 

•  •  * . 

.... 

.  .  .  a 

.... 
1 

Washington. 

.... 

*  •  •  ■ 

a 

Wayne.! 

.  •  •  • 

White 

.... 

Whiteside 

4 

6 

.  •  • . 

•  •  .  . 

A 

WiU. 

•  •  • . 

1 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  • . 

a 

1 

a 

Williamson 

Whinebago 

.  •  .  . 
1 

Woodford 

::::  :::: 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

.  • 

a  . 
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TABLE    XXI. 
Shoning  tUe,  eoit  end  valve  of  altn*hou$et  m  lU'tnoin. 


Ck>UNTII8. 

1 

1 

60 
25 

O 

B 
2L 

Present  valua- 
tion, real   es- 
tate   

Present    value 
personal    pro- 
perty  

•   2- 

Adams 

160 

6  8-10 
120 

$6,000; 

10,000 

6,600 

Cityof  Quincy 

Alexander  

$10,000 
6,600 

$600 

$10,600 
6,600 

Bond      

Boone •.. 

' 

;:::'::;i::::::: 

Brown •     .    ...«. 

106 

200 

20 
76 

4,600 
16,000 

"*6',666 

4,600 

Bureau 

Calhoun • 

14,000 

21,000 

Carroll 

170 

194 

42 

160 

9 
16 

;:::::;  ::::::::i 

Cass     .  • 

7,760 

700 

850 

7.760 

Chamoaim 

18,150 
10,000 

18,850 

Christian 

10,850 

Clark 

Clay 

147 
160 
266 
160 

.... 

2,200 
6,000 

4  000 

Clinton 

"isliio 

82,000 

"i",o66 

7,666 

6,000 

Coles 

19,190 

Cook 

600 

89  665 

Crawford 

Cumberland  ..>.....•. 

160 
101 

"l1 

1,600 
2,000 

V.V/.'.V.  :::::: 

3  600 

DcKalb 

DeWitt 

6,000 

917 

5,917 

Douglas 

120 

16 

6,600 

200 

6,700 

DuPage 

Edgar 

168 

26 

10,000 



1,000 

11,000 

Edwards 

1 
116 

100 

5,000 
2,000 

800 

5,000 

Fayette 

Ford 

2  800 

Franklin 

120 
60 
120 
160 
160 
160 
160 

12 
100 

700 

1,600 

26,000 

"il200 
2,500 

"     205 

1   50O 

Fulton . , . 

27,200 

Gallatin 

Greene 

*    10 

16,250 

3,<KK) 

800 

""*4,000 

1,600 

10.000 

15,250 

Grundy 

4,205 

Hamilton  .••• 

1  500 

Hancock  

10,000 

Hardin 

Henderson 

160 
129 
280 

60 
86 

10,700 
4,800 
4,100 

15,000 
6,000 
9,200 

2,120 
716 
800 

17  120 

Henry 

Iroouoia 

6,716 
•■  9  500 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson  . .    

Jersey     

875 

600 

1,400 

1,500 

160 
280 
167 

160 
60 

2,500 
20,000 

2,500 

6,000 

15,000 

••4,000 
21,400 

Jo  Daviess 

16  500 

Johnson 

*"8i649'92 

Kane 

180 

25 

9,400 

1,820 

10,720 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

165 

140 

80 

100 
60 
60 

40,000 
8,526 
2,800 

47,800 
7,ou0 
6,000 

8,400 
8,666 
1,600 

56,200 
10  666 

LaRalle 

Lawrence 

7,600 
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GOUMTDB. 

► 

1 

• 

85 

50 

1 

1 

Present  valua- 
tion of  real 
estate 

Present  value, 
personal  pro- 
perty   

Lee 

100 
160 
200 
190 
120 
25 

17,1*82 

8,500 

20,000 

$10,000 
4,800 

20,000 
9,000 
9.600 

11,500 

$2,000 

1,500 

liOOO 

lOu 

$12,000 

6,300 

21,000 

9,100 

9,500 

Livinsston  ..•• 

luSn  ••:••••  ::•:::. 

Macoupin , 

24 
60 

Mad  son  

11  500 

Marion     •• 

Marshall   

120 

80 

2,600 

4,400 

1,200 

6,000 

Mason 

Massac 

80 
160 

.... 

1,400 

8,000 

1,400 

McDonouirh 

8,000 

McHenry 

McLean 

220 
130 

18,000 
5,000 

1,600 

14,500 

6,oog 

Menard 

8 

4,100 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Ifontsomerv  .......... 

641 
200 
200 

12,820 
86,000 

12,820 
86  000 

Morsan 

... 

82,400 
8,000 

Moultrie 

8,000 

Oele      

Peoria 

240 
80 

270 
40 

160 
SO 

110 

9,800 

62,000 

8,650 

66  550 

Perty 

Piatt 

26* 

8,100 

11,000 
4,000 
1,300 

100 
100 

11,100 

Pike 

4,000 
1   40() 

Pope 

Pulaski 

.... 

2,700 

2,700 

Randolph 

Richland 

227 
177 
160 
117 
210 
80 
240 

60* 

60' 

120 

20 

20 

6,675 
7.468 
2,540 
6,516 

"ieiooo 

28] 250 

84,850 

8,000 

200 
4,722 

"r,ooo 

2,000 
2,000 

6,876 
19  722 

Rock  Island 

Saline     

2  800 

Sangamon 

24  250 

Schuyler 

36  850 

Scott. 

"lO^OOO  '" 

8,000 
12,000 

Shelby 

Stark 

8t  Clair 

40 
160 

140 
30 

'slooo  *" 

20,000 
12,800 

2,000 
100 

22,000 
12  900 

Stephenson 

Tazewell  ....••...•.... 

Union  

200 
170 

40* 

5,000 

5,000 
10,000 

"ijooo 

6,000 
11  000 

Wabash 

Warren 

120 
80 

8,000 

8,100 

11  100 

Washington 

Wavne 

White 

79 

108 

80 

80 

16 

70 

1,698  60 
21,000 
1,600 
2,800 

2,000 

21,000 

4,000 

'"i]487 

1,500 

2,000 

22,437 

5  500 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

2,800 

Winnebago 

Woodfonl 

240 

40 

20  000 

20,000 

4  000 

24  000 
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Gouirrni^ 

1 

f 

f 

K 

r 

f 

1 

1 

• 

r 

^ 

f 
1 

• 

Adams 

40 

17 

6 

14 

89 

26       16  1 

€ityofQu5iicy 

Alexander  .••••.••. 

17' 

10 
28 

"4" 

10 

6 
11 
11 

5 

6 

6 
1 
5 
6 

10 
11 

8 
10 
24 

7 
6 
8 

4 
15 

18 

17 

6 

89 

6 

12 
8 

4 

1 
2 
1 
8 

] 

Bond 

Soon6  .••••••.•••. 

4 

Brown 

•  •   m 

Buremi 

... 

GalbouD 

... 

Carroll 

7 
4 
9 
2 

18 
10 
11 
85 

1 

7 
4 
7 
1 

16 
7 

10 

21 

819 

7 

6 

15 
6 
4 

"i 
1 

2 
8 

1 
14 
26 
7 
8 
2 
1 
2 

6 
8 

"*i 

5 
8 

9 

11 

188 

6 

8 

1 
4 

1 

1 

.... 

18 
7 
2 

24 

162 
8 
8 
9 
6 

7 

4 

"2 

18 

10 

11 

85 

889 

14 

9 

17 

6 

5 

6 

.... 

s 

C)a88 

Champaign 

Christian.  .* 

7 

16 
6 
6 

154 

12 

7 

11 

6 

5 

2 

>   .   . 

Clark 

2 
2 

"i 

66 
2 
2 
2 

■  •  •  . 

89 

2 

Clay 

Clmton 

Coles 

10 
8ft 

1 
'45 

i 

Cook 

845  sion 

8 

Crawford 

14 

0 

17 
6 
0 

.... 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

17 
6 

4 

i 
2 

3 

BeWitt 

] 

Douglas 

1 

.... 

BuPase 

Edear  

18 

7 
9 
7 

5 

8 

9 

7 
7 

4 

4 

"2 

8 

5 
6 

7 
8 

8 
2 
2 

4 

18 

8 

4 

Edwards 

Kffinirhi^in  «.r**f*«. 

"7 

9 

9 

7 

"4 

7 

1 
9 

Fayette 

Fokl 

Franklin 

10 

81 

7 

17 

8 

5 

8 

5 

10 

24 

10 

15 

8 

12 

16 

88 

6 

21 

10 

25 

7 

8 

8 

6 

7 

5 

7 

24 

10 

15 

12 

8 

82 

6 

19 

.... 

*8 

"7* 

1 
1. .. 

8 

28 

6 

28 

8 

8 

8 

5 

7 

22 

5 

11 

1 

7 

15 

82 

2 
8 

1 
14 

"2 

"z 

2 
5 
4 
2 
5 
.... 

5 

15 

8 

"i 
2 

4 
2 

6 
16 

5 
10 

2 

1 

11 
28 

5 

16 

4 
9 

4 

8 

4 
8 
5 

15 
1 

11 
4 

10 

10 

81 

6 

87 

8 

5 

8 

5 

10 

24 

10 

7 

4 

26 

8 

4 
8 
1 

Fulton 

% 

Gallatin 

Greene. . • 

Grundy 

2 
8 
7 
8 
6 

17 
2 

15 
2 

11 

1 

1 

.... 

8 
2 
1 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

\ 

Hordin  ............ 

*  •  • 

Henderson 

•  •  . 

Henry  . 

Iroquois 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Jackson 

16l 

Jasper ..  •••..••... 

8 
11 

1 

12 

Jefferson 

Jersey ..  ••..•••.«. 

JoDaviess 

Johnson  

88 

•• 

12 

16 

... 

Kane 

Kankakee  

16  1     8 

21 

.... 

18 

8 

20 

1 

11 

8 

... 

Kendall  

s 

Knox 

76 
88 
86 

1   12 

64     ii 
88     ... 
29        7 

61 
87 
83 

14 

1 
8 

45 
20 
22 

80 
18 
14 

72 

68 
22 
28 

5 

7 

.. . . 

2 
1 

Lake 

86  -  - 

LaSalle    

Lawrence 

1 
1.,.. 

1.. 
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COUNTIXS. 

! 

r 

1 

1 

S 

• 

f 

w 

10 
8 
8 

1 
1 

8 

^ 

\ 

Lee 

20 

7 

13 

6 

24 

60 

15 

9 

20 
7 

11 
2 

18 

88 
5 
9 

11 

14 
10 

16 
7 
9 
6 
17 
88 
6 
8 

4 

"4' 

1 

7 

12 

9 

1 

14 
8 

7 

8 

18 

19 

4 
8 

6 

4 

6 

8 

11 

21 

11 

1 

20 

7 

18 

6 

'49 

16 

9 

5 
3 

'5 
28 

'i2' 

6 

Livingston 

Logan    

.... 

... 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Mariou 

MarFhall 

Mason.  . . .  •  •   •  •  • 

1 

Massac 

McDonoueh. .... 

9 

8 

6 

4 

7 

2 

8 

2 

1 

4 

McHenry 

. . .. 

. . . . 

McLean 

28 

4 

20 

4 

26 

4 

8 

17 
2 

11 
2 

26 

4 

23 
8 

8 

2 

Menard 

1 

Mercer 

Monroe 

•  •  •  • 

Mont" oniepv.  .... 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

41 
6 

lo 

6 

1 

28 
8 

18 
8 

41 

6 

88 

4 

.... 

... 

Peoria. 

1i 

14 
8 

19 
4 
8 

67 

14 

2 

4 
6 

5 
.... 

3 

8 

66 
7 

16 
8 
3 

16 

7 

I 

1 
5 

72 

48 

17 

12 

1 

Perry 

Piatt 

8 
17 

4 
4 

*  *  •  • 

is" 

4 

7 

8 

Pike 

8 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

a 

2 

8 

Randolph 

.. . . 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

Saline 

7 
86 

6 
68 
81 

9 
10 

6 

26 

6 

68 

26 

8 

10 

11 

7 

88 

8 

25 
6 
8 

8 
8 

8 
3 

8 

21 
8 

16 
8 
6 

4 

15 

8 

16* 
'6 

4 

.7 
86 

ei 

81 

9 

10 

5 

20 

1 

84 

20 

'2 

"2 
1 
9 
2 

2 

18 
1 

13 
1 
2 
8 

16 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

i 

Shelby 

Stark 

St  Clair. 

68 
28 

46 
18 

18 

10 

64 
22 

4 
1 

6 
8 

42 

18 

16 
5 

'28 

28* 

4 

1 

Stephenson. 

Tazewell 

Union 

9 
20 

8 
26 
16 
18 

6 
21 
34 
10 
81 
23 

6 
14 

8 
17 

4 
8 

5 
12 

9 
18 

1 

17 

'*8 

2 

4 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

W^arren 

Wash  ngton 

Wnvne 

26 
16 

"e 

20 
26 
7 
80 
28 

is' 

8 
8 

1 

20 
16 
10 

'4 
19 
82 

7 
28 
IS 

5 

8 
2 
2 

2 
8 
8 
6 

13 

13 

8 

2 

12 

22 

6 

19 

18 

3 
5 

4 
12 
12 

4 
12 
28 

26 
16 
18 
6 
21 
84 

si' 

23 

20 
14 

'*6* 
16 
24 
2 
26 
14 

2 

i 

2 
2 
2 

1 
9 

6 

"3' 

8 
8 
6 

1 

6 

White      

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

• .  • 

i 
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Counties. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

. 

■a 
I 

1 

TO 

Adftnis 

Citv  of  QuincT 

* 

Alexander • , 

Bond 

9 

2 

1 

16 

*i" 

8 

8 

2 

6 

16 

1 

4 
2 

Boone  

1 

1 

Brown 

2 

Bureau 

17 

6 

1 

Calhoun    ■•••..••.••• 

Carroll 

2 

6 

..    .. 

2 

4 
2 

1 

1 

Ca88    

ChamDaifrn  .... ....... 

4 
1 

Christian 

Clark 

10 

1 

1 

2 
2 

a 

Clay    

10 
6 

IS 

196 

2 

6 

4 

Clinton 

6 
22 

160 
6 
4 
18 
6 
8 

2 

8 
12 

4 

Coles 

1 
144 

4 
8 
7 

"i" 

1 
10 

8 

Cook    

40 

Crawford 

2 

Cumberland 

1 

2 

1 

1 
6 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

1 

Douglas «.... 

1 

2 

DuPage 

Edgar 

8 

Edwards 



Effinirham 

6 

...... 

8 

1 
4 

1 

Fajette 

8 

Ford 

Franklin 

6 

18 

6 
IM 

6 

18 

2 

2 

"s  ' 

2 

Fulton  

8 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy  . 

8 

4 
6 

1 
2 
6 

1 

Hamilton 

\ 

Uaucock    

1 

Hardin 

8 

Henderson 

6 

18 

4 

10 
2 
8 

7 
10 

6 

11 

6 

6 

28 

i" 

4 
1 

2 

6 
1 
6 
1 
2 
8 
16 

...... 

s 

Henry 

Iroquois 

"2  • 
2 

2 

8 

Jackson 

1 

Jasper 

Jeflerson 

1 

Jersey    

1 
8 

1 

Jo  Daviess 

1 

4 

Johnson  

Kane 

8 

12 

1 

6 

1 

2 

Kankakee  

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

68 
26 
12 

7 

9 

18 

*4" 

11 

17 
19 
21 

i 

2 
2 
9. 

"i" 

12 
1 

LaSalle 

4 

Lawrence 

... 

...1 
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GOUNTIXS. 

1 

I 
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1 
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S 
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f 

O 
t 

1 

•             « 

CO 

% 

Lee 

1 

17 

2 

1 
1 
4 
1 
8 
26 
6 
6 

1 

1 
1 

2      ... 
8      ... 
4 

10      ... 
2 

1 

Liivingston .  ■ 

2 

TjOfiTMl 

1 

1 

12 

1 

2 

12 

8 
8 
8 
6 
8 

2 

1 

Ifacon 

Macoupin •••• 

1 

Ttf  ndiflon 

Marion ..•••. 

12 
1 

""b" 

1 

Marshall    

Mason 

Massac ••••... 

8 

2 

McDonough 

McHenry 



McLean 

28 
2 

1 
2 

4 

20 

4 

4 

2 

Menard    

. 

Mercer • 

* 

Monroe 

1 

Montgomeiy 

Mortran 

4 
6 

23 

14 

28 

4 

2 

2      ... 

3 

Moultrie 

Oele. 

Peoria 

16 

46 

12 

18 

1 

4 

Perry. 

Piatt 

1 

18 

2 

2 
6 
2 

8 
9 
2 

4 

Pike 

2 

8      ... 
1       ... 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Patnam 

Randolph • 

Richland 

5 

17 

7 
16 

|2 

6 

1 
11 
18 

4 
2 

1 
1 
2 

RfM'k  Tftlftnd 

4 

4 

2 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuvler. .  ........... 

9 
7 
2 

6 
2 
8 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2      ... 

1 

Soott 

Shelby. 

Stark 

8 

... 

St.  Clair 

6 

16 

10 

7 

10 
12 

1 

1 

1 

1       ... 

^ 

Steohenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

1 
11 

*  8  ' 

2 
6 

2 

7 

Vermilion 

10 

Wabash 

Warren. 

18 
10 

12 
6 

10 

1 

i 

2 

1    . 
4      ... 

3 

Washington 

Wayne 

.  •• 

White 

8 

6 

10 

8 

16 
24 

1 

8 

10 

1 
10 

4 

••.... 

1  ... 

2  ... 
8 

Whiteside... 

...... 

1 

1 
6 

Will        

.... 

9 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

20 
9 

9 
14 

2 

2 
2 

2 

..  ^.. 

I 
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TABLE  XXIII.— Continued. 

CouOTna 

1 

S 

I 
i 

o 

se 
P 

1 

O 
P^ 

Neither  read  nor 
write 

•Si: 
•  << 

^1 

.     P 

-     5- 

Adams     -»•»  ,,,,,,.,,.,.-«...•• 

Citv  of  Ouincv 

AlAxniidAr - --    .......... 



'4 

I 
.... 

8 

10 
14 

4 
..... 

•  •  •  • « 
6 

.... 

Bond       .«••   • • • 

1 

1 

Boone       ••••••   •>••••••••••.•'••••••• 

2 

Brown -•• 

Bureau    ■••.••■•     •     •••     ■■•••••••••• 

.... 

Calhoun  ..•■....•..•..••..*..•••••••••• 

Carroll    •.... 

.... 

4 

1 
1 
2 

•  •  •  . 

1 

Cass             ••••••   •••••• ••... 

Ohamnaifim ..........    ...■••••■••••••■■ 

91 

6 

17 
6 
8 
6 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 
14 

9 

1 

21 

201 

8 

6 

"4  * 
6 

Chrifitiflu • 

1 

Clark 

1 

1 

Clay 

2 

Clinton     

1 

6 

lie** 

1 

19 

2 

Coles •.•• • 

4 

Cook, 

10 

Crawford     ••.•••••• 

2 

Cumberland .  .....•..........•••••••••• 

"2" 

9 

1 

DeKalb 

2 

DeWitt 

Bou&rlas     ••••••••••••>••••••   ••••••••• 

•• 

DuPafire 

Edcrar 

2 

.... 

1 

Edwards ••... 

Effintrham  rt..««T. ...«*-*«•»* 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

6 

1 

1 

9 

ti      o"***" • 

Fayette 

Ford 

2 

Franklin 

10 

1 

8 
16 

4 

1 

•  .  •  . 

1 

Fulton  •••••••••••   •••••••••••••>••••• 

Gallatin 



... 

Greene • • 

Grundy .  •••*••.••••••••   •••••••••••■•■ 

16 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
.... 

8 

1 
8 
1 
4 
1 

18 
6 

12 

1 

... 

Hamilton • 

Hancock  ..••.••••••• • 

Hardin 

1 

•  •  •  • 

Henderson •.•..••••••• 

1 

1 

Henry  .•  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

I 

.... 

1 

Iroquois  .•••••••••• • •••••••• 

Jackson  ..•(••••.••tct^v-^-*---**^**- 

1 

>  •  •  •  ■ 

16 
8 

12 

"2" 

Jasper  ...••••••• ••• •••• 

1 

Jefferson i •••••••••••••••..• 

1 

12 
12 
20 

Jersey  .•  .•••t*«*««>«**««*******»***«.. 

1 

1 

Jo  Dayiess 

4 

Johnson  »,,,,• ••• •••• 

Xane     ..••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

18 

4 

4 

11 

.... 

Kankakee 

'* 

Kendall 

.»•. 

Knox  .•... ••••.*••••••••••.• 

2 

1 

Lake 

84 
14 

*4 

•  •  •  • 

4 
16 

1 



•  •  • . 

•  •  •  • 

5 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

•  •  •  • 

• .  • 
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CorNTIXB. 

• 

f 
1 
1 

1 

1 

g 

uabitnauo  intem- 

>^either  read  nor 
write 

Have  been  worth 
$1,000 

Have     been     in 
prison 

Lee 

6 

5 

10 

6 

Uvinffston 

Logan..... 

4 

8 

6 

20 

2 
2 

6 

1 
18 

1 
2 
6 

Macon 

1 

If  aoonpin 

.... 

1 

ICadiBoa 

1 

Ifiirinn 

2 
4 

IS 

4 

Mamhall 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Mason 

Hivmm.,,,     .,     .....*.  ,...,...  .   , 

1 

•  •  •  • 

4 

. « • 

.... 

McDonongh 

McHeniy 

McLean 

2 

8 

I 



20 
2 

2 

1 

Menard 

1 

Monroe 

Monteomery , 

MW««QWU«W^     •••••• • 

Morgan 

8 

MoJtrie 

2 

Ogle 

Peoria 

.  8 

80 

24 

18 

24 

... 

Perry 

Piatt 

3 

■5 

Pike 

...... 

1 

8 

2 

Pope 

PolAski    

Putnam ^.  .••••«.  i 

S 

Ri^>i1|Lna , , 

2 
2 

5 

15 

1 

...... 

2 

21 

4 

is 

1 

Bock  Island 

Saline 

2 

ftanmnon  .•«.r.t.....*Trr... 

Schuyler 

3 

5 
4 

28 
6 
9 

26 

•  •  •  • 
'4* 

1 

Scott    

ShelbT 

1 

Stark 

St  Clair 

1 

1 

Stepbenson 

8 

••.«•• 

20 
16 

4 

Taaewell 

Union    

Yennilion 

8 

2 

4 

WalMsh 

WArren 

1 

2 

7 

16 

2 

16* 

2 

Washington 

\ 

Wayne." 

White 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
6 

18 

1 

'  io" 

4 
4 

20 
4 

23 
1 

Whheside 

1 

"7 
2 
2 
9 

.... 

1 

Will     

Williamson 

Winnebago *   , 

1 

1 

1 

Woodford. * 

Yol.  I— »7 
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TABLE    XXIV. 
SlMynng  nativUg  ofpaupen  in  lUinoii. 


COUNTIKS. 

2. 

CQ 

• 

1 

\ 

*s 

1 

ij 

s 

CD 

1 

g5 

1 

a 

g 
1 

Adams.  .••.... ••••• 

City  of  Quincv 

AlPXAnder  

9 
17 

2 
12 
1« 

1 

.... 

4 

2 

Bond 

BooDe ...*• ••• 

1 

.... 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Brown 

.... 

Bureau ••.. 

8 

6 

.... 

8 

7 

8 

Calhoun 

.  .  .  • 

Carroll 

2 

4 
9 
2 
16 
10 

81 
82 
U 
9 
6 
6 
6 

.... 

8 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

4 

Caas 

Chamnaiffn . 

Christian 

Clark 

1 

.... 

... 

1 

1 

Clay 

Clinton " 

2 

2 
162 

6 

6 

Coles 

18 

1 
26 

1 
48 

Cook 

64 

10 

.... 

29 

Crawford 

Cumberland .  r .............. . 

DeKalb , 

1 

1 

4 

2 

8 

DeWitt 

Dousrlas .... 

.  • 

.... 

.... 

1 

DuPage 

Edirar 

10 

1 

.... 

2 

£dwards  

.  -   . 

6 

7 

2 

1 

Fayette 

Ford     •..• 

Franklin 

10 
21 

7 

Fulton  .••••     

2 

6 

2 

1 

9 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

1 
5 
7 
5 

10 

13 
8 

16 
3 

12 
7 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

1 

Hardin. , 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 



Henderson • 

Henry ••■••.«••   ••   ■••• 

2 

8 

1 

.... 

8 

1 

Iroouois.  ••■.■••......••■••• 

... 

.... 

Jackson  ■••••• •■. 

Jeisper  .•••/•.••..••..••.••• 

•letferson 

Jersey 

6 

1 

JoDaviesB 

Johnson  • • 

Kane 

10 

•  a  •  . 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox    •• ■ •••• 

26 
26 
10 

■  .  .  . 
.  .  a  . 

8 
4 

1 
• . .  • 

-6 

4 
16 

82 

*  • . . 

.       a. 

Kake 

6 
6 

LaSalle 

2 

1 

*  .  a  . 

•  a  a  . 

8 

.  a  a  a 

9 

Lawrence 

•  •  •  • 
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COUNTUES. 

I 

10 

2 

10 

4 

[ 

E 

0 

7 
.  • « . 

1 
2 

*-4 

8 
2 
2 

[ 

l| 

1 

1 

a 

l>e 

liiviDgstoii ••... 

8 

. .. . 

2 

2 

IjOCEII  ..••■•'  ••••••.•••■•■ 

Maooa 

Macoupin • 

2 

18 

2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

Madison 

19 

18 

6 

4 
9 

18 

Marion 

2 
2 
6 

Marshall 

1 
6 

... 

Mason 

Massao  ♦t-  .,^T.*-tt«««->-- 

McDonough  

McHenij 

McLean 

U 
8 

9 

1 

8 

2 

1 

Menard ...- >. 

Mercer •• •••. 

Monroe •• 

Moriran  ..• ■•■.• 

'is 

6 

6 

2 

.... 

Moultrie 

Offle 

•  ••• 

2:0 

Peoria  .•••. 

14 

40 

10 

8 

Perry 

1 

Piatt 

8 

Pike 

Pope 

4 
8 

•  •  •  • 

Pulaski 

.... 

Putnam  t.  ..«*-'*«         ... 

Randolph • 

Richland 

6 
16 

6 
85 
29 

8 

7 

1 
8 

Rock  Island 

10 

4 

Saline 

Santramon  ..••• •• 

11 
2 

1 
1 

4 

4 

.... 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

.... 

.... 

Stark 

S«L  (WiLtr 

31 

4 

. . . . 

17 

4 

4 
16 

Stenhenson 

Tazewell  ••........       • 

• .  •  • 

TTnion  ........   .......   , 

8 

17 

4 

22 

13 

12 

6 

9 

5 

10 

13 

11 

.. . . 

1 
2 
1 
8 

"Vermilion    ........ 

Wabash 

1 

yff^rren .•••••.   «. 

Washington 

Wayne » 

White 

8 

1 

Whiteside 

8 
8 

2 
20 

2 
6 

Will         

l^inncbacro       . 

8 
5 

4 
8 

11 

1 

.... 

2 
11 

Woodford 

6 

1 

1 
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TABLE    XXV. 
J^iowing  eott  o/pm^Mritm  in  lUmois. 


Counties. 

•al 

Paid  superintend- 
ent   

Weekly   cost    in 
cash  for  each 
pauper 

SI 

0*2 
pg 

|.S. 

Adams  . .   

Citv  of  Ouincv  . . . 

12,100  00 

1900 

96 

'" '$9 ,660* 60 

... 

Alexander    

Bond    

10,900  00 

4,0n0  0<» 

782  00 

2,600  00 

6,206  77 

'""660' 

|2  76 
3  60 

1  76 
8  00 

2  93 

4,000  00 
318  00 

Boone    

Brown             « •  •  • 

Bureau 

$1,260  00 

6,326  00 

Calhoun  ........ 

Carroll •  • 

400 

""*666' 
900 

""706* 

Cass                . .  • . 

3,676  00 
4,708  00 
3,600  00 
1,700  00 
1,174  00 
8,600  00 

2  00 

"8*60 
2  18 
2  00 
1  95 

1  46 

2  00 
2  00 
2  60 
1  90 
1  60 
8  60 

Champaign 

PhriatiAn          .... 

1,000  00 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton     ........ 

'"12*666*66 
112,368  00 

Coles        

Cook      

2,178  90 

66,834  00 
1,800  00 
1,400  00 
1,676  00 

800 
76* 

Crawford      

Cumberland 

DeEalb    

866*66 

'"'4*141*60 

•  • . . 
$60 

DeWitt      

Dou 'las  .••• 

PuPaff^    ...   . -  -  - 

1,660  62 

28 

Edgar...., 

Edwards.... 

1,104  00 

690  88 

8,000  00 

1,400  00 

400 
'    "866 

1  60 

2  74 
8  60 

"*'8',666'6o 

Fayette 

Ford 

1,600  00 
35  00 

20 

Franklin 

Fulton 

90  00 

1,068  99 
6,000  00 

"iio* 

2  25 
2  40 

• . . 

Gallatin 

Greene  ..•••••••. 

8,767  00 
690  10 
486  98 
1,220  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 

56* 

**i,'666' 

1  76 

1  47 
1  00 

Grundy  

2,099  66 
876*60 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

900  00 
600  00 

. .  • . 

Henderson 

Henry 

1,027  00 

1,000 
800 

260  00 

.  •  •  • 

Iroquois 

1,028  00 

Jackson  ,,,.,.>.. 

6,000  00 

2,000 
876 
600 

1,000 
800 

2  00 

Jasper  ,fTt*«tt*« 

S75 

Jefferson  •  •  • 

1,220  00 
8,000  00 

2  00 

260  00 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson  T,«, 

2  06 

Kane 

628  00 

1,931  69 

372 

6,202  89 
2,000  00 
2,929  96 

Kendall 

Elnoz • 

70,007  00 
2,864  00 

700 
600 
600 

2  40 
1  16 

1  66 

2  60 

Lake  ...  .» 

689  00 

660  80 

LaSalle  . , 

Lawrence 

2,000  00 

•  •  ■  • 
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GovNTm. 

4 

'   9 

Weekly  cost  in 
cash  for  each 

If 

Lee 

1720  00 
378  00 

$1,877  64 

800  00 

1,981  08 

I860 
860 
800 

$1  16 

11,190  00 

Livingston 

Tjoiran 

•  •  •  « 

8  00 

Macon 

Macoupin 

9,136  ? 

1  50 

Madison 

16,000  00 

Marion 

860 
600 

•  •  •  • 

Marshall 

Mason 

886  00 

1,389  00 

1  78 

1,810  06 

$10 

Masnac 

McDonough 

McHenry  •••••••• 

480  00 

4,872  00 

1,100 

.... 

8,913  00 

McLean  ..■•..... 

6,000  00 
669  00 

1,600 

...  . 

Menard 

Mercer 

800  00 

8  16 

862  00 

.... 

Monroe 

' 

Montgomery  . . .  •  • 

...  . 

Morgan  .•••••... 

2,160  00 

6,679  00 

600 

926  99 
1,046  60 

Moul^ie 

CHrle. 

Peoria 

8,888  00 

6,000  00 

1,100 

2  02 

10,000  00 

600 

Perrr 

Pittt 

860  00 
8,000  00 

600 

''2'26 

860  00 

.. . . 

Pike. 

Pope.  ••■• 

' 

Pulaski 

.... 

2,863  41 

86 

Randolph  r  t  1 1 .  * « . 

BicUand 

1,400  00 
6,169  00 

600 
800 

2  60 

Bock  Island 

1,188  00 

... . 

Saline 

... 

Sangamon %. 

Schayler  •  • • 

1,466  00 

1  60 
8  00 

2  62 

900 
700 

.... 

Scott 

2,266  20 
1,100  00 

Shelby 

Stark 

St  Clair 

600 

Stephenson • 

2  00 

Tazewell 

1,440  00 
1,664  96 

20 

Union ••••• 

860 

700 

650 

1  60 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

1,817  88 
8,104  00 
4,000  00 
2,000  00 
464  27 
1,400  00 
8,162  48 

2  00 

Wanen 

666  00 

890 

Washington  .  •  •  •  • 

8  00 
2  00 
1  50 

Wayne •  • 

"White •  • 

120  00 

1,828  88 

Whiteside 

Will 

880  00 

1  88 

6,878  76 

64 

Wniiamfon  ^ .  ^ , .  ^ 

WinnebagOr 

Woodford 

1,440  00 

2,000  00 

700 

"i*90 

633  00 

. .  •  • 
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APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN  OTHER  STATES. 


.  Tho  magnitude  of  the  evils  existing  in  the  bosom  of  societj 
necessitates  large  expenditures  of  public  money.  Thinking  that 
it  might  prove  of  service  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  governor,  to 
know  what  other  states  are  doing,  the  board  of  charities  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  governor  of  each,  requesting  certain  infor- 
mation. The  nature  of  the  iAquiries  made,  will  appear  from  the 
substance  of  the  replies  received,  which  will  now  be  stated  : 

•    ALABAMA, 

Population,  1,023,000.    . 
Tax  valuation,  $100,000,000. 

Eeceipts  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1869,  from  taxa- 
tion, $686,451  02;  other  sources,  $619,860  36;  total,  $1,306,- 
311  38. 

Institutions. — 1  :  Penitentiary,  Wetumpka ;  William  Smith, 
warden.  2  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  Taladega ;  Jo.  H.  Johnson,  principal.  3  :  Insane  hospital, 
Tuscaloosa ;  Peter  Bryce,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  4 :  State  uni- 
versity, Tuscaloosa.  5 :  Medical  college,  Jf obile ;  "W.  H.  Ander 
son,  M.  D.,  dean.  6  :  Law  school,  Montgomery  ;  closed.  7 : 
Freedman's  hospital,  Talladega ;  E.  B.  Freeman,  M.  D.,  surgeon 
in  charge. 

Cdst  to  state.— 1  :  $67,346  30.  2  :  $9,178  61.  3  :  $28,018. 
4  :   $31,667  17.    7  :  $4,019  98.    Total,  $140,112  96. 

ABKAKSAS. 

Population,  486,103. 

Tax  valuation,  $100,000,000. 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year,  1869,  $650,000. 
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Instiiution9. — ^1 :  Blind  institute,  Little  Rock  ;  OtisiPatton, 
principal.  8  :  Deaf  miife  institate,  Little  Rock  ;  J.  Carntherp, 
principal. 

AppropriaiiOns* — 1 :  Onrrent  expensee,  1869,  $11,000.  Ditto, 
1870,  $15,000.  Purchase  of  land,  $7,000.  Deficiency,1868,  $2,- 
500.  S  :  Salaries  and  contingent  expenses,  $5000 ;  and  $800  per 
annum  for  each  pupil  received. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Population,  556,208. 

Tax  valuation,  $250,000,000. 

Real  value,  at  least  one-third  more. 

Receipts  fi[)r- year  ending  June  80, 1869,  $2,918,211  09. 
IfUtitutMu. — 1 :  Insane  asylum,.  Stockton;  G.  A.  Shurtleff, 
M..  p.,  superintendent.  2  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  San  Francisco ;  (to  be  permanently  located 
at  San  Josq)  ;  Prof.  W,  Wilkioson,  principal.  3  :  State  prison, 
San  Quentin  :  William  Holden,  warden. 

Ajopropriationafor  two  years. — ^Amounts  appropriated  to  above 
institutions  not  stated.  To  various  aasodations,  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  home  for  the  care  of  inebriates,  Magdalen  asylum  and 
prison  commission,  $71,000. 

CONNKOTIOUT. 

Population,  537,468. 

Tax  valuation,  $322,553,  488. 

Real  value,  one-third  to  a-half  more. 

Receipts,  1869,  $1,738,766  49. 
iMtiMioM. — ^1 :  Hospital,  New  Haven.  2 :  Hospital,  Hart- 
ford  ;  Daniel  S.  Bromley,  M.  D.,  house  physician.  3 :  American 
aaylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Hartford ;  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  A. 
M.,  principal.  4 :  Retreat  for  the  insane,  Hartford ;  J.  S.  Butler, 
M.  D.,  superintendent.  5  :  Oeneral  hospital  for  the  insane.  Mid- 
dletown:  A.  M.  Shew,  M.  D.,  superintendentf  6 :  Reform  school 
for  boys,  West  Meriden ;  E.  W.  Hatch,  M.  D.,  superintendent 
and  physician.  .7  :  Industrial  school  for  girls,  Middletown.  8  : 
School  for  imbeciles,  Lakeville ;  Henry  M.  Knight,  M.  D.,  saper- 

#  For  OOP  year,  when  not  otherwise  stated. 

\  The  only  one  of  these  institutions  owned  and  controlled  by  tlie  state.  The  others 
ira  indiYidual  and  corporate  charitieSi  aided  by  the  state. 
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intendeot.  9:  Fitch's  hrmo  for  soldiery'  orphans,  Darien.  10: 
Soldiers'  orphan  home,  Mansfield.  11 :  The  OoDaectictit  blind 
are  sent  to  the  Perkins  institate.  South  Boston,  Massachnsetta* 

Ajpiprapriatums. — The  amount  appjropriated  for  these  aeraral 
classes  of  indigents,  last  year,  was  $241,&95  49.  The  amount  ex- 
pended on  the  buildings  of  these  institutions,  last  jear,  by  the 
state,  was  $61,648.    Total,  $308,188  49. 

OBOBOIA. 

Population,  1,185,000. 

Tax  valuation,  $204,481,706. 

Kevenue,  1869,  $2,188,090  61. 
Inatitutions. — ^1 :  Penitentiary,  Milledgeville ;  John  Darnell, 
warden.  2:  Lunatic  asylum,  Milledgeville;  Thomas  F.  Green, 
M.  D.,  superintendent.  3 :  Academy  for  the  blind,  Macon  ;  W. 
D.  Williams,  superintendent.  4 :  Institution  for  the  ednoation  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Cave  Spring ;  Wesley  O.  Oonnor,  principal. 
6 :  State  university,  Athens ;  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  LL.  D.,  ehan- 
cellor. 

AppropriaUonB.—l :  $27,000.  21 :  $88,000.  3 :  $13,600.  4  : 
$8000.    Total,  $131,600. 

ILLINOIS. 

Population,  2,540,216. 

Tax  valuation,  $480,031,703. 

Eeal  value,  $3,000,000,000. 

Kevenue,  1869,  $956,478  43.» 
Institutions. — 1 :  Penitentiary,  Joliet ;  Elmer  Washburn,  war- 
den. 2 :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Jack- 
sonville; Philip  G.  Gillett,  A.  M.,  superintendent.  S  :  Hospital 
for  the  insane,  Jacksonville ;  Henry  F.  Carriel,  M.D.,  superintend- 
ent. 4  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  Jacksonville; 
Joshua  Bhoads,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  5:  Normal  university, 
Normal ;  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  president.  6 :  Experimental 
school  for  idiots  and  feeble  minded  children,  Jacksonville ;  C.  T. 

*  Not  including  state  debt,  interest,  school  tax,  and  central  railroad  funds,  $1,- 
835,970  72.  The  revenue  for  1870,  on  assessment  of  1869,  has  been  nearlj  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  receipts  for  other  purposes  have  been  over  two  and 
a  half  millions.  The  levy  for  revenue  tax,  1871,  on  assessment  of  1870,  is  about 
11,100,000.    The  other  receipts  will  probably  amount  to  about  $2,200,000. 
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Wilbnr,  H*  B.^  BaperintendeDt.  7 :  Home  for  the  children  of  de- 
QBfts^d  soldiers.  Normal ;  Mrs.  Yirginis  O.  Ohr,  saperinteudent. 
8-:  ladnstrial  Qxaversity,  Champaign ;  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D., 
regesL  9 :  State  reform  school,  Pontiac ;  George  W.  Perkins,  su- 
perintendent ;  not  opened.  10 :  Soathern  Illinois  normal  univer- 
sity, Carbondale ;  building.  11 :  A^sylum  for  the  insane,  Anna ; 
luUding.  12:  [N'orthern  Illinois  hospital  and  asylum  for  the  insane, 
Elgin ;  buUdwff*  13 :  Illinois  soldiers'  college,  Folton  ;*  Leander 
A*  Potter,  A*  M.,  president.  14  :  Eye  and  ear  infirmary,  Chica- 
go \*  E.  L.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  and  £.  Powell,  M.  B.,  attending  sur- 
geons. 

Ajypropriations  for  two  years. — 1  :  For  current  expenses,  and 
for  purchase  of  stock,  material,  tools  and  machinery,  $300,000 ;  to 
pay  Illinois  manufuoturing  company,  (deficiency,  1848,)  1^55,000 ; 
to  pay  for  work  done  by  the  late  lessees,  $5,289  69.  Total, 
$360,289  59.  2 :  to  meet  deficiency,  1868,  $7,746  77 ;  current 
expenses,  $56,250  per  annum ;  repairs  and  improvements,  $2000; 
furniture,  $2500 ;  printing  press,  etc.,  $4000.  To  this  add  inter- 
est of  college  and  seminary  fund,  $3995  77  per  annum.  Total, 
$136,738  31.  8:  to  meet  deficiency,  1868,  $15,000;  current  ex- 
penses,  $90,000  per  annum ;  fire-proof  covered  way,  $5000 ;  im- 
proving ventilation,  $7600 ;  improvement  of  water-works,  $2000; 
new  cooking  ranges,  etc.,  $2000 ;  patients'  library,  $500  per  an- 
num; insurance,  $750  per  annum.  Total,  $214,000.  4:  For 
current  expenses,  $25,000  per  annum;  repairs,  $5000.  Total, 
$56,000.  5  :  For  salaries  and  expenses,  $9000  per  annum ;  fence, 
$600;  apparatus,  $1500;  sidewalks,  $600;  furniture,  $2000;  re- 
pairs, $2500 ;  water  closets,  $500.  To  this  add  interest  of  college 
and  seminary  fund,  $12,444  99  per  annum.  Total,  $50,389  98. 
6:  For  current  expenses,  $20,000  per  annum.  Total,  $40,000. 
7 1  To  complete  the  building,  $25,000 ;  heating  and  ventilation, 
$6500 ;  stables,  out-buildings,  etc.,  $3000 ;  furnishing,  $10,000 ; 
insurance,  $500  per  annum ;  current  expenses,  $45,000  per  an- 
num. Total,  $135,500.  8 :  For  use  of  agricultural  department, 
$12,600  per  annum ;  horticultural  department,  $10,000  per  an- 
num;  chemical  department,  $5000  per  annum;  apparatus  and 

*The  floldiers'  college,  and  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  are  not  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  state,  but  by  private  corporations.  They  have  been  aided  by  grants  of  money  from 
the  state  treasury. 
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books,  $10,000.  ToUl,  $60,000.  9 :  Appropriation  made,  1867, 
for  purchase  of  land,  $6000;  for  building,  $50,000;  alao,  for 
carreat'  dxpenses,  not  payable  nntir  the  governor  is  officiallj 
notified  that  the  bnildings  and  eqaipments  are  readj  for  the  aooom- 
modation  of  inmates,  $30,000.  Total,  $86,000.  10 :  For  build- 
ing, $75,000.  11 :  For  purchase  of  site  and  for  building,  $135,- 
000.  12 :  For  purchase  of  site  and  for  bnilding,  $125,000.  18 : 
For  curreht  expenses,  $20,000  per  annum,  applicable  to  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  indigent 
orphans  or  half  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers,  above  tihe  age  of 
twelve  years,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
per  annum,  for  each  student.  Total,  $40,000.  14 :  For  the  aap- 
port  of  the  poor  of  the  state  of  lUlnoiB,  while  receiving  treatment 
at  the  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  eye  or  ear,  $5000  per  annum. 
Total,  $10,000.    Grand  total  of  appropriations,  $1,611,917  88.* 

INDIAKA. 

l?opulation,  1,668,169. 

Tax  valuation,  $655,521,479.; 

Revenue,  1869,  $1,391,516. 

Institutions. — ^1 :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Indianapolis ;  Orpheus 
Everts,  }l.  D.,  superintendent.  2 :  Institution  for  the  education 
of  fhe  deaf  and  dumb,  Indianapolis;  Thomas  Maclntire,  superin- 
tendent. 3 :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  Indianap- 
olis ;  W.  H.  Churchman,  superintendent  4 :  House  of  refuge, 
Flainfield ;  B.  F.  Ainsworth,  superintendent.  •  5 :  State  prison, 
north,  Michigan  City ;  VT.  W.  Higgins,  warden.  6 :  State  prison, 
south,  Jefiersonville ;  Col.  L.  S.  Schuler,  warden.  7 :  Seforma- 
tory  for  women  and  girls,  Indianapolis ;  huilding.  8 :  State  nor- 
mal school,  Terre  Haute.  9:  State  uuiversity,  BloomiDgton ;  Cy- 
ras Katt,  D.  D,,  president. 

Cost  to  statSy  1869.— 1 :  For  current  expenses,  etc.,  $117,507  61; 
for  construction  of  north  wing,  $43,689  71.  2 :  For  expenses, 
repairs  and  building,  $80,679  20.    3 :  For  expenses,  heating  ap* 

*0r  omitting  interest  of  college  and  scminarj  fund,  |1,479,036  66.  Omitting  fortber 
the  appropriation  of  1867,  on  behalf  of  the  state  reform  school,  we  find  that  tho  total 
appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  of  18C9>  for  the  benefit  of  public  institations, 
were  1 1,894,036  36. 
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paratas,  6tc^  $47,947  76.  4:  $73,825  04.  5:  50,787  03.  6: 
$71,244  57.  7:  $2,553  70.  8:  $80,494  06.  9:  $15,000,  Ag* 
ricaltaral  college,  $1,020  60.  Soldiers'  home,  $46,525  31.  Total 
appropriatioDs,  $631,274  58. 

IOWA. 

Population,  1,182,933. 

'  Tax  vabiatioii,  $294,582,252. 
Beal  value,  at  least  $600,000,000. 
Kevenue,  November  3, 1869,  $928,056  87.   . 

InHitutions. — 1 :  iDBtitution  for  the  blind,  Yinton ;  Ilev.  S.  A. 
Knapp,  principaL  2 :  Institation  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Iowa 
City ;  Bev.  Benjamin  Talbot,  principal.  3  :  Hospital  for  the  in- 
sane. Mount  Pleasant ;  Mark  Bannej,  M.  D.,  superintendeDt. 
4 :  Soldiers'  orphans'  home,  Davenport ;  S.  "W.  Pierce,  superin- 
tendent 5  :  S.  O.  Home,  Cedar  Falls ;  Henry  F.  Tucker,  super- 
intendent. 6 :  6.  O.  Home,  Glenwood ;  William  Hale,  super- 
intendent. 7 :  Beform  school,  Salem ;  Bev.  Joseph  McCarty,  su- 
perintendent 8 :  Penitentiary,  Fort  Madison  ;  Martin  Heisey, 
warden*.  9 :  State  agricu!taral  college,  Ames ;  A.  S.  Welch,  M. 
A.,  president  10 :  State  university,  Iowa  City.  11 :  Deaf  and 
dumb  asyluin.  Council  Bluffl ;  huildmg.  12 :  Additional  hospi- 
tal for  the  insane,  Independence ;  building. 

Appropriations  Jor  two  years.— \  :  $42,016  54.  2 :  $16;000 ; 
for  a  new  building,  $35,000 ;  for  furnishing  the  same,  $12;000. 
Total,  $63,000.  3:  $86,500.  4,5,6:  $25,000.  7:  $22,000. 
8 :  Not  stated.  Amount  paid  in  1868-9,  $70,217  68.  Auditor's 
estimate  for  1870-1,  $29,044  63.  9 :  Kot  stated.  Amount  paid 
in  1868-9,  for  building,  $58,750 ;  salaries  and  trustees'  expenses, 
$5,173  33.  Total,  $63,923  33.  10 :  Not  stated.*  Amount  paid 
in  1868-9,  for  improvements,*  $8,687  45;  trustees'  expenses, 
$1332.  In  addition,  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  made  by  the 
twelfth  general  assembly,  is  acknowledged  in  the  report  of  the 
niiiversity,  and  its  expenditure  accounted  for^  in  detail.  Total, 
$80,019  45.  11 :  Not  stated.  Amount  appropriated  by  twelfth 
assembly^  $125,000,  of  which  there  was  expended  to  November 
30th,  1869,  $77,239  72.  Main  building  and  one  lateral  wing  con- 
tracted for,  .at  $121,500.  Cost  will  exceed  contract,  by  $7,344 14. 
^•timated  cost  of  west  wing,  $69,680.    12:  $165,000.    Amount 

*01iarged  to  uaivereity  acooant  in  auditor^s  report,  pagb  28.  Amount  acknowledged 
i  n  report  of  univerflitj,  page  19,  $8,287  83. 
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preTLOOsly  appropriated  by  twelfth  assemblj,  $135,000,  of  whi^ 
there  was  expended,  to  November  30th,  1869,  $35*,744r  90.  The 
commissionerB  estimate  that  one  longitadinal  and  two  transrerse 
sections  of  the  north  wing  will  cost  $100,000.  They  estimate  the 
entire  cost  at  $125,000  for  central  building,  and  $250,000  for  two 
wings.  Total,  $375,000.  For  an  indastiial  home  for  the  blind, 
$2000.  Total  appropriations  stated  by  the  goremOr,  $355,516  54. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  state  pays  for  each  inmate  of  1,  2, 
$40  per  qaarter,  pupilage ;  for  each  inmate  of  4,  5,  6,  $30  per 
quarter,  maintenance. 

KANSAS. 

Population,  358,182. 

Tax  valuation,  $76,000,000. 

Real  value,  not  less  than  $150,000,000. 

Revenue,  Dec.  1, 1869,  $1,335,341  05. 
Institutional — 1 :  Blind  asylum,  Wyandotte ;  W.  W.  Updegraffi 
superintendent.  2 :  Insane  asylum,  £udora ;  O.  A.  Granse,  M. 
D.,  superintendent.  3:  Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  Olathe;  L,  H, 
Jenkins,  A.  M.,  principal.  4 :  State  university,  Lawrence  ;  John 
Eraser,  chancellor.  5:  State  normal  school,  Emporia;  L.B.  Kel- 
logg, principal.  6  :  Agricultural  college,  Manhattan ;  Joseph  Den- 
nison,  principal.  7 :  Penitentiary,  Leavenworth  ;  Henry  Hop- 
kins, warden. 

Cost  to  «to^l869.— 1:  $10,150.    2:  $28,709  87.    3:    $12,- 
940  23.    4:  $11,670.     5 :  $10,106.     6:  $8,919.     7:  $71,814  49. 

KENTUCRT. 

Population,  1,432,695. 

Tax  valuation,  $406,275,778. 

Eevenue,  1869,  $1,218,827  32. 
Institutions. — 1 :  Blind  asylum,  Louisville ;  B.  M.  Patton,  sn- 
perintendent.  2:  Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  Danville;  John  A. 
Jacobs,  jr.,  superintendent.  3:  Western  lunatic  asylum.  Hop- 
kinsviUe;  James  Eodman,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  4:  Eastern 
lunatic  asylum,  Lexington  ;  John  W.  Whitney,  M.  D.,  superin- 
tendent. 5:  Institute  for  feeble  minded,  Frankfort ;  £.  H.  Black, 
superintendent.  6 :  Penitentiary,  Frankfort ;  H.  I.  Tood^  warden. 
Appropriations. — 1 :  For  salaries,  etc.,  $10,000 ;  repairs,  etc, 
$10,000 ;  current  expenses,  $140  for  each  pupil  supported,  which 
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amounted,  in  1868,  to  about  $6,000.  Total,  probably,  $^6,000. 
2 :  For  current  expeneeB,  $140  per  pupil,  which  amounted,  in 
1868,  to  $11,000;  mieceUaneons,  $1000.  Total,  probably,  $12,- 
000.  S :  To  erect  chapel,  $7500 ;  current  expenses,  $200  per  pa- 
tient ;  total,  probably,  $67,500.  4 :  For  current  expenses,  $200 
per  patient ;  amount  last  year,  $75,000.  6  :  For  purchase  of 
land,  $6,731  25 ;  current  expenses,  $160  per  pupil,  which 
amounted,  last  year,  to  $10,000.  Probable  total  appropriations, 
about  $200,000,  not  including  the  penitentiary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Population,  1,457,386. 

Tax  valuation, . 

Revenue,  1869, . 

Inatitutions, — 1 :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Worcester ;  Merrick 
Bemis,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2  :  Hospital  tor  the  insane,  Taun- 
ton ;  G.  0.  8.  Choate,  li.  D.,  superintendent.  8 :  Hospital  for 
the  insane,  Northampton ;  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
4  :  Kainstbrd  Island  hospital ;  closed.  5 :  State  almshouse,  Tewks- 
bury;  Thomas  J.  Marsh,  superintendent.  6:  State  almshouse, 
Monson  ;  Horace  P.  Wakefield,  M.  D.,  superintendent  and  phy- 
sician. 7:  State  almshouse,  Bridgewater;  L.  L.  Goodspeed,  su- 
perintendent. 8  :  Keform  school,  Westborough ;  Benjamin 
Evans,  superintendent.  9 :  Girls'  industrial  school,  Lancaster ; 
Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  superintendent.  10 :  Nautical  school,  Bos- 
ton ;  Eichard  Matthews,  superintendent.  11:  State  prison, 
Charleston,  Gideon  Haynes,  warden.  The  foregoing  institutions 
are  owned  by  the  state.  Those  which  follow  are  controlled  by 
private  corporations,  but  receive  aid  from  the  state  treasury.  1 2 : 
Massachusetts  general  hospital,  of  which  the  McLean  asylum  for 
the  insane,  Somerville,  John  £.  Tyler,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  is 
a  department.  13 :  Ear  and  eye  infirmary,  Boston ;  Mary  G. 
Watson,  matron.  14 :  Washingtonifin  home,  Boston ;  William 
G.  Lawrence,  superintendent.  15  :  New  England  hospital  for 
women  and  children;  G.  A.  Buckle,  M.  D.,  phyeician.  16: 
Glarke  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  Northampton  ;  Miss  Harriet 
Kogers,  principal.  17 :  Perkins'  institution  for  the  blind,  South 
Boston ;  S.  G.  Howe,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  18  :  School  for 
idiots ;  Dr.  Howe,  superintendent.  19 :  New  England  moral,  re- 
form society.  20:  Agency  for  discharged  convicts;  Daniel  Bus- 
Bel,  agent  21 :  House  of  the  angei  guardian;  George  F.  Has- 
Voi.  1-39 
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kine,  rector.  22:  Temporary  aejlam  for  discharged  female  pria* 
ODers,  Dedham;  A.  S.  Goulding,  matron.  23:  Home  for  friend- 
lees  women  and  children,  Springfield;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Phillips,  matron. 

Appropriations^  Sept.  30,  1869.— I,  2,  ^:  $95,00C.  4:  $1,- 
6)0.  5:  $80,000.  6:  $62,500.  7:  $40,000.  8 :  $50,000.  9: 
$25,000.  10:  $56,000.  11:  $110,000.  13  :  $5,000.  U:$6,. 
000.  16:  $1,000,  17:  $30,000.  18:  $16,500.  19:  $1,000. 
20 :  $2,300.  21 :  $2,000.  22 :  $2,500.  23 :  $2,000.  Also,  to  the 
American  asylum,  Hartford,  Conn.,  $25,000.    Total,  $620,400. 

To  this  sam  should  be  added  other  sums  paid  for  charities, 
amounting  to  $66,580,  which  would  make  in  ail  $686,980. 

MICHIGAN. 

Population  1,183,611. 

Tax  valuation,  $307,965,842  92. 

Eeal  valne,  about  $1,000,000,000. 
Revenue,  November  30th,  1869,  $1,578,583  65,  exclusive  of 
receipts  for  lands. 

Institutions — 1 :  State  university,  Ann  Arbor  ;  Henry  S. 
Frieze,  A.  M.,  acting  president.  2 :  State  normal  school,  Ypei- 
lanti;  D.  P.  Mayhew,  A.  M.,  president.  3:  Agricultural  college, 
Lansing;  Bev.  T.  0.  Abbott,  president.  4:  Insane  asylum,  Kal- 
amazoo; £.  H.  VanDeusen,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  5:  Instita- 
tion  for  educating  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  Flint;  E.  L.  Bangs, 
A.  M.,  principal*  6:  Beform  school,  Lansing;  Rev.  Charles 
Johuson,  superintendent.  7 :  State  prison,  Jackson  ;  H.  H.  Bing- 
ham, agent. 

MINNESOTA. 

Population,  460,037. 

Tax  valuation,  $78,250,000. 

Real  value,  about  $185,000,000. 
Revenue,  1869,  direct  taxes,  $319,454  30 ;  railroads,  insurance 
companies,  etc.,  $51,937  30 ;  invested  funds,  $162,206  17 ;  total, 
$533,597  77. 

Appropriations — 1:  For  current  expenses,  $23,050;  bmlding, 
$12,30119;  total,  $35,351  19.  2:  For  current  expenses,  $52,- 
000;  building,  $10,000;  total,  $62,000.  3:  For  expenses,  $15,- 
000.  4 :  For  expenses,  $9,000 ;  building  and  furnishing,  $11,100; 
land,  $7000 ;  total,  $27,100.  5  :  For  repairs,  library  and  appf 
ratus,  $10,000.  6:  Expenses,  $5000;  building,  $28,076  6S; 
total,  $33,076  68.    7:  Expenses,  $5000 ;  building,  $27,500;  totsl| 
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$32,500.    8 :  Expenees,  $^000 ;  baildiog,  $10,000  ;  total,  $15,000. 
Total  appropriations,  $220,027  87. 

MI86017BI. 

Topnlation,  1,690,716. 

Tax  valuation,  $549,164,468. 

Real  value,  $823,745,702. 

Revenue,  1869,  $2,959,712  98. 
Institutions— 1 :  Lunatic  asylum,  Fulton  ;  C.  H.  Hughes,  M, 
D.,  superintendent.  2  :  Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  Fulton ;  W.  D. 
Kerr,  superintendeut  3 :  l^enitentiary,  Jefferson  City  ;  Rev.  D. 
A.  Wilson,  warden.  4  :  State  university,  Columbia ;  Dr.  Daniel 
Read,  president.  5  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
St.  Louis ;  H.  R.  Foster,  principal. 

Appropriations— \  :  $45,000.  2 :  $15,000.  3 :  To  pay  debts 
due  at  date  of  approval  of  act,  $60,000 ;  current  expenses,  $45,000; 
total  $105,000.  5  :  $5000.  Total  appropriations,  $170,000.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  officers  of  the  institutions  mentioned  are 
paid  by  the  state  as  civil  officers.  The  university  has  an  endow- 
ment of  $110,000  in  U.  S.  bonds. 

NEBRASKA* 

Population,  1W,888. 
Tax  valuation,  $51,000,000.' 
InstiiiUions — 1 :  State  university  and  agricultural  college.    2 : 
Asylum  for  the  insane ;  N.  B.  Larsh,  M.  D.,  superintendent    3 : 
State  peoitentiary.    4 :  State  normal  school,  Peru.    5 :  Institute 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Appropriations*-^ :  $10,000. 

NBVADA* 

Population^  41,000. 

Tax  valuation,  1869,  $26,000,000,  coin. 

Real  value,  estimated  at  $30,000,000,  coin. 

Revenue,  1869,  $409,362  41. 
Institutions — 1 :  State  prison,  Oarson  City ;   James  S.  Slinger- 
land,  warden.    2 :  Orphans'  home,  Carson  City  ;  building,    3 : 
Orphan  asylum,  private  institution,  Virginia  City. 

Appropriations^  for  two  years — All  in  coin.  1 :  $60,000.  2  : 
$15,000.  3  :  $6000.  In  addition,  the  state  appropriates  for  the 
care  and  support  of  its  indigent  insane,  in  the  California  asylum, 
$.'0,000  ;  for  the  support  and  education,  in  the  California  institu- 
tion,  of  its  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  $3000.  Total  appropriations, 
coin,  $104,000. 
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KEW  HAMP8HIBB. 

Population,  318,300. 

Tax  valuation,  1868,  $U8,T66,'?90. 

Keal  value,  about  double  this  amount. 

Revenue,  1869,  $728,400  19. 
Institutions — 1 :  Asylum  for  the  insane,  Concord ;  Jesse  P. 
Bancroft,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2 :  Reform  school.  Manchester. 
JLppropriations — 1:  For  improvements  and  repairs,  $8500; 
support  of  indigent  insane,  $6100  ;*  for  snpport  of  insane  con- 
victs, about  $600;  total,  $16,200.  3:  For  payment  of  debt, 
$4000;  expenses,  $6000;  total,  $10,000.  In  addition,  the  state 
appropriates  for  f  he  snpport  and  education  of  its  deaf  mutes,  in 
the  American  asylum,  Hartford,  $2200 ;  and  of  its  blind,  in  the 
Perkins  institute,  Boston,  $*2600 — to  be  used  in  paying  for  snch 
children  as  may  be  sent  thither  by  vote  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil.   Total  appropriations,  $30,900. 

NEW  JKBSEY. 

Population, . 

Revenue,  1869,  $6 <  8,908  73. 

Institutions — i  :    State  prison,  Trenton ; ,  warden. 

2 :  Reform  school,  Jamesburgh.  8  :  Lunatic  asylum,  Trenton ; 
H.  A.  Buttolph,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  4 :  Agricultural  col- 
lege and  Rntger's  scientific  school.  New  Brunswick.  6  :  Normal 
school,  Trenton.  6 :  Soldiers'  children's  home,  Trenton.  7 : 
Home  for  disabled  soldiers,  Newark.  The  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and 
feeble  minded  persons  of  the  state,  soliciting  its  aid,  are  cared  for 
in  institutions  of  other  states. 

Cost  to  state,  1869—1 :  Expenses,  $66,234;  salaries,  $40,790  43 ; 
improvement,  $20,372  49 ;  repairs,  $13,009  68;  total,  $140,406  50. 
2:  $25,000.  3:  $23,609  76.  6:  $10,000.  Support  of  blind, 
$12,217  58.  Support  of  deaf  and  dumb,  $10,812  21.  Total  cost 
as  per  auditor's  report,  $188,436  29. 

NEW  TOBK 

Population, . 

Tax  valuation,  1868,  $1,766,089,140. 

Revenue,  1868,  $9,028,948  13. 
Institutions. — 1:  State  lunatic  asylum,  Utica ;  John  P.  Gray, 
M.  D.,  superintendent.     2:  Willard  aaylum  for  the  insane,  Ovid  ; 
,   superintendent.      3  :    liudson    river    state    hospital 

*  ApiJTOpriated  aoDiiallj,  bj  a  statute,  and  does  not  require  a  special  act  of  the  legis- 
lature. 
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for  the  insane,  Ponghkeepsie ;  J.  M.  Gleaveland,  M.  D.,  superin- 
tendent. 4 :  Institution  for  the  blind,  Now  York  ;  William  B. 
Wait,  principal.  6:  State  institution  for  the  blind,  Batavia  ;  A. 
D.  Lord,  M.  D.,  principal.  6  :  State  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  New  York  ;  Isaac  Lewis  P^et,  principal.  7  :  State  asylum 
for  idiots,  Syracuse;  H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  8: 
State  inebriate  asylum,  Binghamton  ;  Albert  Day,  M.  D.,  super- 
intendent. 9 :  House  of  refuge,  Randall's  Island,  New  York ; 
Israel  C.  Jones,  superintendent.  10 :  Western  house  of  refuge, 
Rochester ;  Elisha  M.  Carpenter,  superintendent.  11 :  State 
prison,  Auburn.  12 :  Asylum  for  insane  convicts.  Auburn.  13  : 
Prison,  Clinton.  14:  Prison,  Sing  Sing.  16:  Erie  county  pen- 
itentiary. 16  :  Monroe  county  penitentiary.  17  :  Home  for, 
relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  18-22  :  Normal  schools, 
Brockport,  Fredonia,  Potsdam,  Cortland,  Oswego.  23  :  State 
normal  school. 

Cost  to  state,  1868—1 :  $16,458  98,  2  :^  $67,873  41.  3  : 
$1-^4,300  49.  4:  $60,188  29.  5:  $156,279.  6:  $95,877  28. 
7  :  $29,200.  9 :  $48,750.  10 :  $35,000.  11 :  $208,839  53.  12 : 
$19,136  24.  13:  $420,008  31.  14:  $303,364  36.  15:  $4,606  83. 
16:  $1,887  14.  17:  $68,058  90.  18-. 2  :  $66,000.  23:  $18,- 
000.  Orphan  asylums :  $59,945  47.  Hospitals  :  $55,000.  Dis- 
pensaries:  $5,500.  Special:  $15,000.  Total  state  expenditures, 
for  benevolent  institutions:  $1,696,173  73.  From  this  deduct 
$499,127  22,  state  prison  earnings.     Remainder,  $1,197,046  61. 

The  municipal  charities  of  New  Tobk  City  constitute  a  second 
class.  They  are  under  the  control  of  a  city  board  of  commission- 
ers of  public  charities,  and  are  as  follows : 

22 :  City  prisons.  23  :  Penitentiary,  BlackwelPs  Island.  24  : 
Workhouse,  do.  25  :  Almshouse,  do,  26  :  Asylum  for  indigent 
blind.  27 :  Inebriate  asylum,  Ward's  Island.  28 :  Bureau  for 
out-door  sick.  29  :  Bellevue  hospital.  30:  Morgue.  31:  Char- 
ity hospital,  Blackwell's  Island.  32 :  Fever  hoopital,  do.  33  • 
Small  pox  hospital,  do.  34 :  Hospital  for  incurables,  do.  35 : 
Paralytic  hospital,  do.  36 :  Epileptic  hospital,  do.  b7 :  Lunatic 
asylum,  do.  38  :  E'oundling  hospital,  Randall's  Island.  39  : 
Childi  en's  nurseries,  do.  40:  Children's  hospital,  do.  41:  Idiot 
asylum,  do.  42:  Idiot  school,  do.  13:  Reformatory  school, 
Hart's  Island.  44: :  Bureau  for  out-door  poor.  45  :  Labor  bureau. 
46  :  Colored  home.    47 :   Colored  orphan  asylum. 
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Co9t  to  city,  1868—23:  $5S,6U  4Z.  33:  $63,483  71.  24: 
$45,232  75.  26:68,510  59.  26:  $6,721  98.  27 :  $144,473  40. 
29  :  $118,232  33.  80  :  $1,670  90;  31-32 :  $115,292  66.  3S: 
$360.  34:  $9,280  87.  36-^6:  $15,077  17.  37:  $132,373  26. 
88-39:  $68,790  44.  40:  $149,037  46.  41-42:  $36,298  22.  43: 
$84,594  72.  44:  $122,528  63.  45  :  $94.  46 :  $16,611  32. 
47  :  $6,588.  The  general  expenses  of  administration,  etc,  added 
to  the  above,  make  a  total  footing  of  $1,082,169  69. 

OHIO. 

Population,  2,625,302. 

Tax  valnation,  1868,  $1,143,461,886. 

Eerenue,  1868,  $1,438,598  34. 
Inatitutions—lx  Central  lunatic  asylum,  Columbus;  William 
L.  Peck,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2:  Northern  lunatic  asylum, 
Newburg,  Byron  Stanton,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  3  :  Southeru 
lunatic  asylum,  Dayton  ;  Kicbard  Guudry,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
4:  Longview  asylum  for  the  insane,  Cincinnati  :  O.  M.  Langdon, 
M.  D.,  superintendent.  5  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  Columbus;  Gilbert  O.  Fay,  superintendent  6: 
Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  Columbus.  7 :  Institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  imbecile  children,  Columbus;  Dr.  Doren, 
superintendent.  8 :  Penitentiary,  Columbus  ;  Col.  R.  Burr, 
warden.  9  :  Reform  tarra  school ;  6.  E.  Howe,  commissioner. 
10  :  Kew  insane  asylum,  Athens ;   building. 

Coat  to  state,  1868. 


Institutions. 


1.  Central  insane  asylum. 

2.  Northern     "  **      . 
8.  Boutbern    "         *'      . 

4.  Longview    "  " 

5.  Athens        "  " 

6.  Deaf  mute  asylum 

7.  Blind  "      

8.  Idiot  *•      

9.  Penitentiary 

10'  Reform  farm  school. . . 


SaHries 
ezpenaea. 


nishing  and 


$72,437  60 
44,229  15 
47,670  00 
64,000  00 


88,664  08 
88,221  87 
26,446  00 
188,224  86 
44,600  00 


1508,192  46 


repairs. 


$6,645  00 
66,612  00 
92,1^7  00 


28,077  01 

184,685  26 

1,725  00 

101,181  58 

22,021  18 

6,600  00 


$454,285  70 


Trustees*     and 
other  expensea. 


$417  00 
496  28 
681  00 


819  10 
4,866  8Sa 


838  54^ 

6,807   81e 


$13,820  61 


a  Printing  and  binding  department 

b  Rent  and  insurance. 

c  Principally  for  pay  for  overwork,  and  for  rewards  to  convicts. 

Total  cost  of  institutions,  for  one  year,  $978,298  77. 
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BHODB    ISLAND. 

Population,  217,356. 
Revenue,  1868,  $262,899  24. 

InHtitutzons — 1 :  State  work-house,  on  state  farm.  Cranston. 
2  :  Hoaee  of  correction,  do.  3  :  Stare  asylum  for  the  incurable 
insane.  4 :  State  almshouse,  do.  5  :  State  prison,  Providence ; 
Nelson  Yiall,  warden.  6:  Reform  school,  Providence;  James 
M.  Talcott,  superintendent.  7:  Brown  nniversitj,  agricultural 
department,  Providence. 

Appropriatian&—l :  Expended,  1869,  $86,567  76.  6:  1868, 
$5,050. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Population,  735,000. 

Taxable  property,  $190,000,000. 

Revenue,  November  30,  1869,  $2,084,911  44. 
Institutions^!  :  State  university.  2:  Lunatic  asylum,  Colum- 
bia; J.  W.  Parker,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  3:  Asylum  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  Cedar  Springs ;  J.  M. 
Houston,  superintendent.  4:  Penitentiary,  Columbia;  Gen.  C. 
J.  Stolbrand,  warden. 

Cost  to  state— 1 :  Auditor's  estimate  for  1870,  $27,000.  2  : 
Received  from  appropriations,  1869,  $14,984  55;  balance  un- 
drawn, $5532  18  ;  total,  $20,516  73.  Auditor's  estimate  for  » 870, 
$10,000.  3:  $2000;  estimate,  1870,  $8000.  4:  $86,300;  esti- 
mate,  1870,  for  building,  $75,000. 

TRNNS88EE. 

Population,  1,258,3'J6. 

Tax  valuation,  $223,862,2^3  93. 

Receipts,  Sept.  30,  1869,  $2,842,209  06. 
Institutions — 1 :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Nashville ;  T.  H. 
Callendar,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2  :  Penitentiary,  Nashville  ; 
John  Chnmbley,  warden.  3  :  Blind  school,  Nashville.  4 :  Deaf 
and  dumb  school,  Knoxville ;  Joseph  H.  Ijams,  principal.  5: 
Hospital  for  colored  insane,  Nashville. 

Cost  to  state,  1869—1 :  $38,888  59.  2  :  $59,478  45.  8  :  $12,- 
375.    4:  $25,550.    5:  $3,859  11. 
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VEEMOHT. 

Popnlatioi),  330,236. 

Tax  valuation,  $1,082,151  34. 

Eevenue,  Aug.  31,  1069,  $822,361  84. 

JfistUutions — 1:  State  prisoo,  Windsor;  Jaraes  A.  Pollard, 
warden.  2:  Reform  school,  Waterbury  ;  William  Ot.  Fairbauk, 
anperintendent  3 :  Asylum  for  the  insane,  Brattleboro  *  William 
H.  BockwelU  M.  D., .  superintendent.  4  :  First  normal  school, 
Castleton.  5  :  Second  normal  school,  Randolph.  6 :  Third  nor- 
mal school,  Lamville. 

Appropriations — 2 :  $13,000.  4,  6,  6  :  $500  each ;  to^al, 
$1500.    To  Vermont  historical  society,  $250. 

WBST  VIBGINIA. 

Population,  447,943. 

Tax  valuation,  $132,548,065. 

Revenue,.  Sept  30,  1869,  $811,411  29. 

Institutions — 1  :  Normal  school,  Guyandotte.  2 :  Normal 
school,  Fairmount.  8 :  University^  More^antown ;  Alexander 
Martin,  D.  D.,  president.  4:  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Weston; 
R.  Hills,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  5 :  Penitentiary,  Moundsville ; 
G.  S.  McFadden,  warden. 

Appropriations— 4: :  $60,000.  5 :  $20,000.  To  institution  for 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  (at  Staunton  ?)  $8000.     Total,  $88,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

Population,  1,052,266. 

Tax  valuation,  $455,900,700. 

Real  value,  one-fourth  more. 

Revenue,  1869,  $874,995  70,  not  including  the  school  fund. 
Institutions — 1 :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Madison ;  A.  S.  Mc- 
Dill,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2  :  Reform  school,  Waukesha  ;  Rev. 
A.  D.  Ilendrickson,  superintendent.  3  :  Institute  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  Janesville;  Thomas  H.  Little,  M.  A.,  principal. 
4:  Institute  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Delavan  ; 
Edward  0.  Stone,  A.  M.,  principal.  5  :  Soldiers'  orphans'  home, 
Madison;  W.  P. Towers,  superintendent.  6:  State  prison,  Waa- 
pnn. 

Appropriations— 1 :  $99,4:50.  2:  $32,000.  3:  $47,800.  4: 
$34,176.    5:  $40,000.     6:  $40,000.    Total,  $293,426. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


DSPABTMBNT  OF  PuBLIO  InSTKUOTIOIT, 

Springfield^  December  15, 1870. 
To  His  Excellency^  John  M.  Palmes. 

Oovemor  of  Elinois: 

SiE— A8  required  by  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you,  here- 
with, the  Eighth  Biknnial  Kepobt  of  the  SuperintendeDt  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  the  condition  of  the  Common  and  Normal 
Schools  of  Illinois,  for  the  two  years  commencing  October  1, 1868, 
and  ending  July  31,  1870;  with  the  accompanying  documents. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruction^ 
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or  THK 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

1869-1870. 


A  general  view  of  the  present  condition  of  our  school  system 
is  afforded  by  the  following  summaries  of  the  reports  of  school 
oiiicers : 


POPULATION. 

Whole  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the  United  States  cen- 
«OBofl870 2,649,410 


CBNSUS  OF  XINOBS. 

1869.  1870. 

Number  of  white  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 

age 1,277,557        1,810,877 

Number  of  colored  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 

age ;....        10,889  12,216 

Whole  namber  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 

age 1,288,446       1,828,092 

VoL  1—41 
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SCHOOL  CBKSUS. 

1869.  1870: 

Number  of  white  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and 

31  years 880,689            856,825 

Namber  of  colored  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and 

21  years 6,875                7,299 

Whole  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and 

21  years 837,464            862,624 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts •  10,593              11,006 

Number  of  districts  having  school  six  months  or  more  9,769             10,179 

Number  of  districts  having  schools  less  than  six  months  450                  551 

Number  of  districts  having  no  school 374                  276 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  high  schools No  report  108 

Number  of  graded  schools 722                  641 

Number  of  ungraded  common  schools 9,774             10,262 

Whole  number  of  free  public  schools 10,496              11,011 

PBIYATE  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  private  schools 600                  530 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 89,379             41,001 

DURATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  number  calendar  months  schools  sustained  70,681              78,963 

Number  of  days  schools  in  session 1,484,307         1,558,238 

Average  number  of  months  schools  sustained 6.7                    6.7 

Average  number  of  days  schools  sustained 141                   142 

SCHOLARS. 

Number  of  male  scholars 845,279          844,875 

Number  of  female  scholars 804,470          808,340 

Total  namber  of  scholars  attending 649,749          652,715 
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TEAGHBBS. 

1869.  1870. 

Kamber  of  male  teachers. 8,081  8|761 

Namber  of  female  teachers 10,428  11,890 

Total  number  of  teachers 19,404  20,081 


DATS  TAUGHT. 

Namber  of  days  taught  by  male  teachers 849,268  872,40(9 

Namber  of  days  taaght  by  female  teachers 953,294  1,125,781 

Total  namber  of  days  tanght 1,802,557  1,998,240 


ATTKNDAKOJB. 

Grand  t0|tal  namber  of  days*  attendance 48,418,904    47,896,901 

Average  daily  attendance 807,008         889,540 


SCHOOL  HOUSB|. 

Number  of  log  school  hopv^*  •  •  • ^o  report.  1,089 

"          fr^n\e  **        "       ^ .        •*  8,493 

"          brick   "        "       i "  968 

"          stone    "        " «*  228 

Total  namber  of  school  houses 10,485  10,778 


OTBW  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Number  of  school  houses  built  during  the  year. . . .  485  547 

TotoL  cost  of  same $1,126^17  14  $880,154  77 

Average  cost... 2,822  50         1.517  65 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBBARIS8. 

Number  of  districts  having  libraries No  report.  1,190 

Number  of  volumes  bought  for  district  libraries  during 

theyear 8,489  6,098 

Whole  number  of  volames  in  district  libraries 52,149  68,894 
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FINANCIAL  STATUS  OT  DISTBICTS. 

1869.  1870. 

Number  of  districts  having  ontsUnding  debts 8,773  8,808 

Knmber  of  districts  having  surplus  in  hands  of  treasurer. .  5,817  6,854 
Number  of  districts  having  neither  surplus  nor  indebted- 
ness   1,008  S44 

fiCHOOL  LAKDS, 

Number  of  acres  of  school  land  sold  during  the  year. .  5,962^  2.207 

Number  of  acres  of  school  land  remaining  unsold 18,798>i  19,888^ 

Net  proceeds  of  school  land  sold  during  the  year.  .$106,080  86    $154,459  76 

KBCEIPTS-lSn. 

From  County  Superintendents $976,659  66 

'<      Intersst  on  Township  Fund 814,884  16 

••      Special  District  Taxes 4,484.408  89 

"      Other  sources 537,741  51 

Balance  in  Treasuries,  Oct.  1>  1868 752,018  68 

ToUl $7,064,798  10 

BZFBNDITT7SXS— 1869, 

For  salaries  of  Male  teachers $1,819,824  74 

For       "  Female  teachers 1,563,221  90 

Total  paid  teachers $8,882,546  64 

For  building  School  Houses $1,126,417  14 

•*    Bites  and  Grounds 95,026  95 

«'    Purchase  of  School  Houses 18,200  60 

««    Rent  of  School  Houses 24,062  57 

*<    Repairs  and  Improvements 286,888  88* 

"    Furniture 94,850  56 

"    Apparatus 81,240  64 

"    Books  for  District  Libraries 7,884  69 

**    Services  of  township  officers 122*626  89 

**    Fuel  and  other  Incidental  expenses 409,979  CI 

•«    all  other  purposes  ♦ 428.157  21 

Totol $6,017,281  78 

Amount  in  Treasurers*  hands  to  balance 1,047,511  32 

$7,064,793  10 

*  A  statement  of  the  yarious  items  making  this  amount  may  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  report 
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BBCXIPT8— 18761 


Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurers,  Aug.  1, 1869 $1,047,611  83 

Prom  Stote  School  Tax 885,120  60 

**     Interest  State  School  Funds 47,980  84 

**  "       County  Funds 13,298  30 

"     Fines  and  Forfeitures 14,683  17 

"     Interest  on  Township  Funds 881,102  93 

"     Special  District  Taxes 4,780,988  11 

"     District  Bonds  for  Building  purposes 663,863  89 

"     Other  sources,  including  amount  receiyed  from  Treasurers 

of  Union  Districts 832,838  13 

Total ♦8,067,283  18 


BZPJCNDITU  UBS— 187a 

For  salaries  paid  Male  teachers 93,004,910  76 

"        ••  «*    Female  teachers 1.966,788  83 

Total  paid  teachers 18,970,698  04 

For  Building  School  Houses 880,164  77 

"    Sites  and  Grounds 66,885  21 

«    Purchase  of  School  Houses 63,181  11 

"    Rent  of           "            "        80,44162 

**    Repairs  and  Improvements 891,390  29 

"    Furniture 121,709  49 

"    Apparatus 88,169  48 

"    Books  for  District  Libraries.., 6,954  67 

**    Fuel  and  Incidental  Expenses 647,439  60 

Paid  Township  Treasurers : 

"    Clerical  Services $20,646  86 

^    Commissions 111,846  69 

181,998  45 

**    Interest  on  District  Bonds 319,493  48 

«•    Principal  of    •*  "       880,093  76 

Total 16,881,637  63 

Balance  on  hand : 

To  credit  of  districts 11,091,984  07 

Awaiting  action  of  trustees 88,760  49 

.  1,176.694  66 

Total  of  expenditures  and  balance $8,067,332  18 
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T0W2ISBIF  WVXD. 

1809.  1870. 

Principal  of  Township  Fund ♦$4,288,369  88  $4,648,644  52 

Amount  of  same  loaned No  report  4,588,086  85 

Average  rate  of  interest  reoeiyed  on  amount  of 

principal  of  fund,  net .07425  .08207 

8ALABIBS  OF  TBACHXR8. 

Highest  monthly  wages  paid : 

To  Male  teacliers $250  00  $250  00 

To  Female  teachers 120  00  120  00 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid : 

To  Male  teachers 10  00  12  00 

To  Female  teachers 8  00  6  84 

Average  monthly  salaries,  of — 

Maleteachers 45  00  48  85 

Female  teachers 84  50  86  66 

SCHOOL  PROPJUtTT. 

Estimated  value  of  school  housea $10,807,844    $10,928,298  89 

"           "        "      "     furniture,  apparatus,  li- 
braries, etc 1,084,408        1,016,490  54 

**      value  of  school  lots,  grounds  and  appur- 
tenances      2,226,647        2,876,593  58 

**      value  of  other  lands  and. property  belong- 

'     ing.to  districto 2,281,858        2,587,917  18 

Total  estimated  value  of  school  property  .  ...$1«,41 0,257    $16,859,300  09 
SPECIAL  BIBTBIOT  SCHOOL  TAXJES. 

Assessed  value  of  taxable  property  as  reported  by  town- 
ships, for  1870 $657,290,641  81 

Average  rate  per  cent,  of  special  school  tax,  levied  as  re- 
ported     7.48  mills 

Whole  amount  of  levy 4,921,205  56 

Amount  collected  and  paid  over 4,663,186  59 

Delinquent $268,018  97 

*  Many  townships  not  reported. 
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COST  PER    SCHOLAR. 

ON  SCHOOL  0EK8US. 

1869.  1870. 

For  Tnition  alone |4  04  |4  60 

For  incidental  Expenses 74  75 

Total $4  78  95  85 

ON  IBNROLLMBNT. 

For  Tuition  alone $5  21  |6  08 

For  Incidental  Expenses 96  99 

Total 16  17  17  07 

ON  ATIBAGB  DAILY  ATTBNDANCB. 

For  Tuitionalone $11  02  |11  87 

For  Incidental  Expenses 2  02  1  98 

Total 113  04  |18  80 


Grouping  the  elements  in  another  form,  we  have  the  following  results  : 
FOR  TUITION  ALONB. 

Upon  School  Census $4  04  $4  60 

Upon  Number  Enrolled 5  21  6  08 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendance 11  02  11  87 

90R  INCIDENTAL  BXPSNBB8. 

Upon  School  Census $    74  $    75 

Upon  Number  Enrolled 96  99 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendance 2  02  1  93 

FOB  8IZ  FEB  OBNT.  INTBBBST,  ON  THB  B8TIMATBD  VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL 

PBOPBBTT. 

Upon  School  Census |1  02  $    99 

Upon  Number  Enrolled , . . .       1  82  181 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendance 2  80  2  57 

FOB  TUITION  AND  INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

Upon  School  Census ' |4  78  |5  86 

Upon  Number  Enrolled 6  17  7  07 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendance 18  04  18  80 
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TOTAL  COST  PBB  8CH0LAB. 

Inclndlng  Tuition,  Incidental  Expenses,  and  Six  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Esti- 
mated Valuation  of  School  Property  : 

1809.  1870. 

Upon  School  Census $5  80  |6  84 

Upon  Number  Enrolled 7  40  8  88 

Upon  Average  Daify  Attendance 15  84  10  87 

BATIOS. 

Ratio  of  the  Whole  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled,  to  the 

Whole  Number  of  School-going  Children  in  the  State : . .     .776         .757 

Ratio  of  the  Ayerage  Daily  Attendance,  to  the  Whole  Num- 
ber of  School-going  Children  in  the  State : 866        .898 

Ratio  of  the  Average  Daily  Attendance,  to  the  Whole  Number 

of  Scholars  Enrolled  :* 478         .621 

C031M0N  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  productive  principal  of  the  Common  School  Fnnd  of  the 
State  consieta  at  this  time  of  the  following  itemB  and  amoants : 

School  fund  profeb,  being  three  per  cent,  upon  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State,  one-sixth 
part  excepted $618,868  96 

SuBFLUS  BBYBNUB,  being  a  portion  of  the  money  received  by 
the  State  from  the  General  Qovernment,  under  an  act  of 
Congress  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nue of  the  Uuited  States,  and  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
March  4, 1887,  made  a  part  of  the  common  school  fund 886,592  82 

CoLLEOB  Fxnn>,  being  one-sixth  part  of  the  three  per  cent  fund, 
originally  required  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  State  College  or  Uui- 
▼ersity 156,618  82 

SEicnr AST  FUND,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  '*Semi- 
nary  lands,"  originally  donated  to  the  State  by  the  QeDeral 
Government  for  the  founding  and  support  of  a  State  Semi- 
nary         59,888  72 

*Ab  the  Average  Number  Belonging  is  necessarily  greater  than  the  Arerage  Daily 
Attendance,  a  comparison  of  that  number  with  the  Knrolknent  would,  of  course,  give 
a  higher  ratio,  but  the  reports  on  file  do  not  afford  the  data  requisite  for  *<^'i*Tmining 
that  element 
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GotTNTT  FUNDS,  created  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  February  7th, 
1835,  which  provided  that  the  teachers  should  not  receive 
from  the  public  fund  more  than  half  the  amount  due  them 
for  services  rendered  the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  sur- 
plus should  constitute  the  principal  of  a  new  fund,  to  be 
called  the  "  County  School  Fund." $348,285  75 

Township  vma>B,  being  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  16th 
section  in  each  Congressional  township  of  the  State,  the  same 
having  been  donated  to  the  State  for  common  school  pur- 
poses, by  act  of  Congress,  in  IdlS *  4,643,359  33 

Total  common  school  fund  of  the  State,  July  81,  1870,  as 
shown  by  the  official  reports  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  on  file  in  this  office : 6,157,062  40 


A  general  view  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  serviceB  performed 
by  county  snperintendents  of  schools,  and  the  compensation  re- 
ceived therefor,  may  be  obtained  by  inspection  of  the  following 
abstracts  of  reports  rendered  : 


KXAMINATIONS. 

1869.  1870. 

K umber  of  places  where  examinations  have  been  held 

during  the  year 404 

Kumber  of  examinations  held  during  the  year 1,187  2,729 

Number  of  male  applicants  examined  during  the  year  . . .       6,031  7,404 

Kumber  of  female  applicants  examined  during  the  year      8,355  9,829 

Total  number  of  applicants  examined  during  the  year. .     14,386  17,2«S8 

Number  of  male  applicants  rejected 860  1,660 

Number  of  female  applicants  rejected 1,620  2,253 

Total  number  rejected 2,480  3,813 

*  Several  townships  not  reported. 
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CSfiTlFICATJIS. 

Whole  number  of  certificates  issued : 

First  Onde.  Second  Grade.     ToUL 

Gentlemen 1869 1192  3979  6171 

1870 1466  4378  5844 

ToUl «658  8357  11,015 

Ladies 1869 1040  6695  6735 

"      1870 1107  0469  7576 

Total 2147  12,104  14,311 

Totalin  1869 2282  9674  11,006 

Total  in  1870... .' 2578  10,847  13,420 

Total  for  the  two  years 4805  20,621  25,326 


VISITATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Each  county  Boperintendent  is  required  by  law  to  visit  every 

school  in  his  county  at  least  once  each  year,  and  oftener  if  prac- 
ticable. In  respect  to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  reports 
show  the  following  facts : 

1869.  1870. 

Number  of  different  Schools  visited 8,S53  8,360 

"        "  Schools  visited  more  than  once 2,898  1,885 

"        "        "       not  visited  at  all 1,510  2,026 

Average  number  of  hours  spent  in  each  School  visited  ...  No  report  3^^ 

SERVICBS  REKDSRBD. 

1869.  1870. 

Days  employed  in  visiting  Schools 8,02C  7,681 

"          "          in  Examinations  of  Teachers 8,226  8,520 

"          "          in  Teachers' Institutes 506  565 

"          «          in  current  office  work 3,010  3,647 

"          "          in  special  and  miscellaneous -duties 1,854  1,438 

Whole  number  of  days*  service  rendered 16,122  16,851 

Average    "         "              "            "         158  165 

"           "         "        spent  in  visiting  Schools 78  76 
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OOMPSKSATION. 

1869.  1870. 

Received  as  per  diem  for  services  rendered $75,241  00  $76,772  16 

**           commissions  on  funds  distributed 19,007  00  19,424  92 

«*                  "                "          loaned No  report.  864 14 

••               sales  School  lands "  647  48 

"        from  all  other  sources "  211  16 

Whole  amount  received $94,248  00  $97,909  85 

Average  yearly  compensation 924  00  969  90 

COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

mi809. 

Number  of  Institutes  held. . «, 118 

Aggregate  days'  continuance 371 

Average  days'  continuance 8.14 

Number  of  Public  Lecturers  and  Instructors 161 

Whole  number  of  Teachers  attending 4,651 

Amount  appropriated  by  counties $1,585  85 

IN  ISTO. 

Whole  number  held 119 

Aggregate  days'  continuance 468 

Average  days'  continuance 8.9 

Public  Lecturers  and  Instructors  engaged 616 

Number  of  Teachers  attending 5,868 

Amount  appropriated  by  counties $1,588  75 

**        received  from  members 1,875  60 

"  "        "      other  sources 226  96 

$8,186  30 

Paid  to  Lecturers  and  Instructors $1,812  30 

**    for  incidental  expenses 1,026  10 

On  hand,  to  balance 847  90 

$8,186  30 

UBBABIBS. 

No.  No.ofVota. 

State  Library , 1  10,000 

Town  or  City 184  187,036 

Libraries  of  Courts 85  18,977 

Church  Libraries 206  47,776 

Sabbath  School 1518  326,884 

Private 9764  2,162,254 

College 48  158,816 

District  School 1190  68,894 

Total 12,941  2,928,689 
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STATE  TEACHBR8'  CEBTIFICATES, 

18  69.  18  70.  Total. 
Number  issued: 

To  Gentlemen 0  12  21 

To  Ladies ^ 3  4  7 

Total 12  in  28 

TOWNSHIPS. 

The  number  of  Townships,  wholo  and  fractional,  as  reported, 
is  as  follows : 

1869.     1870, 

Whole  Townships 1225  1250 

Fractional  Townships 655  644 

T  ^tal 1880  1894 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

The  number  of  school  officers  in  the  State  at  this  time,  exclu- 
sive of  Superintendents,  Boards  of  Education,  and  other  school 
officers  in  cities  and  towns  whose  schools  are  organized  and  man- 
aged  under  special  laws  and  charters,  is  as  follows  : 

State  Superintendent 1 

County  Superintendents 102 

Trustees  of  Schools 5,682 

Township  Treasurers 1,894 

School  Directors 83,018 

Total 40,697 

Trustees  of  Schools  and  School  Directors,  numbering  38,700  in 
all,  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY. 

Statement  for  the  year  ending  December  1, 1869: 

BXCBIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand,  Dec.  1, 1868 14,148  37 

Current  Expense  Appropriation  from  State 9^000  00 

Interest  from  College  and  Seminary  Fund 12,444  99 

Special  Appropriations 7^500  qq 

Tuition  fees 4,410  41 

Total $87,508  77 
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BXPBNBITURBS. 

Building. . ." : $487  28 

Improyements  and  Repairs 1,781  08 

Furniture 924  60 

Fuel 1,220  04 

Salaries 22,480  45 

BookB  and  Stationery 1,195  95 

Freight,  Ezpresaage,  Postage,  etc 32  05 

Trustees  Expenses. 582  00 

All  other  Expenses 2,323  16 

Cash  on  hyid,  to  balance 6,627  16 

Total $37,508  77 

Statement  for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1870  : 

BECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand,  Dea  1,  1869 $6,627  16 

Current  Expense  Appropriation 9,000  00 

Interest  on  College  and  Seminary  Funds 12,444  99 

Tuition  Fees 5,584  63 

Total $33,656  77 

BXPBNDITURSS. 

Furniture $1,796  55 

Fuel 614  74 

SaUries 22,290  78 

Books,  Stationery  and  Printing 1,829  71 

Express,  Freight,  Postage  and  Telegrams 517  00 

Expense  of  Trustees 466  50 

Janitor's  Supplies 120  17 

Repairs  and  Improyements 2,508  77 

Ornamenting  Grounds  and  Fencing 480  00 

Chemicals 50  00 

All  other  expenses 1,694  57 

Cash  on  hand  te  balance 1,792  98 

Total $38,656  77 
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THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION, 

AB  AVFECTING 

OUR  SYSTEM  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

On  Monday,  the  18th  day  of  December,  1869,  there  aseembled 
in  the  capitol,  at  Springfield,  a  Convention,  numbering  85  mem- 
bers,  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State :  On  Friday,  May 
13,  1870,  after  a  session  of  jast  five  months,  including  recesses, 
the  Convention  completed  its  work,  by  the  formal  adoption  of  the 
new  fundamental  law,  which  it  had  so  laboriously  and  carefully 
framed :  On  Saturday,  the  2d  day  of  July,  1870,  the  finished 
work  of  the  Convention  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  ratified 
by  an  unprecedented  majority  of  the  popular  vote:  On  Monday, 
the  8th  day  of  August,  1870,  that  new  Constitution  became  the 
supreme  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

This  is  the  fourth  Constitution  that  has  been  framed,  and  the 
third  that  has  been  in  force  in  this  commonwealth,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  62  years. 

The  first,  was  adopted  in  Convention,  at  Kaskaskia,  August  26, 
1818,  and  continued  in  force  80  years  :  The  second,  was  adopted 
in  Convention,  at  Springfield,  August  31,  1847 ;  ratified  by  the 
people,  March  6,  1848;  became  the  supreme  law,  April  1,  1848, 
and  so  remained  for  a  period  of  22  years  ;  The  third,  was  adopted 
in  Convention,  at  Springfield,  March  24,  1862  ;  submitted  to  the 
people  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1862,  and  ryected^  by  a  decisive 
vote:  The  fourth,  was  adopted  in  Convention,  May  13,  1870; 
ratified  July  2,  1870,  and  went  into  effect  August  8, 1870,  as  has 
been  said.  How  long  it  will  remain  the  fundamental  law,  is 
among  the  secrets  of  the  unwritten  future. 

I  believe  the  new  organic  law  of  Illinois,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
not  only  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  but  superior,  in  seve- 
ral important  particulars,  to  that  now  in  force  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union ;  and  a  like  opinion  of  it  has  been  expressed  by  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  exponents  of  public  opinion  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Although  not  strictly  germane  to  my  present  purpose,  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  simple,  impressive,  and  must  becoming 
language  of  the  Preamble  to  this  great  Instrument — ^rocogniztug, 
as  it  does,  at  the  very  outset,  the  existence  and  sovereignty  of  a 
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Supreme  Intelligence,  and  invoking  His  graoioas  favor  upon  the 
finished  work  of  the  Convention,    It  is  in  these  words: 

'^  We,  die  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois — ^grateful  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty  which  He  hath  so 
long  permitted  us  to  enjoy,  and  looking  to  Him  for  a  blessing 
upon  our  endeavors  to  secure  and  transmit  the  same,  unimpaired, 
to  succeeding  generations,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  govern- 
ment, establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  commen  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Illinois*" 

Who  does  not  feel  the  beauty  and  power  of  those  grand  words, 
and  who  will  not  breathe  the  prayer  that  the  favor  of  heaven  may 
indeed  signalize  and  glorify  the  inauguration  of  this  new  Charter 
of  Liberty  and  Justice,  and  send  it  down,  with  ever  augmenting 
blessings,  to  theteeming  multitudes  of  the  future. 

But,  resisting  the  temptation  to  linger  upon  the  reflections  sug- 
gested by  so  interesting  and  important  an  event  as  the  adoption, 
by  a  great  State,  of  a  new  fniidamental  law,  I  hasten  to  the  work 
immediately  in  hand,  which  is  to  show  the  relations  of  the  new 
Constitution  to  education  and  common  schools — to  point  out  and 
consider  those  provisions  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  affect, 
modify  or  change  our  present  school  system,  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  school  officers,  and  to  see  whether,  upon  the  whole,  the 
interests  of  free  schools  have  gained  or  lost,  and  how  much,  and 
wherein. 

While  there  is  but  one  article  in  the  new  Constitution  devoted 
exclusively  to  education  and  common  schools,  there  are  provi- 
sions interspersed  throughout  almost  the  entire  instrument  which 
bear  upon  the  subject,  more  or  less  directly ;  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  search  for,  detect,  examine  and  interrogate  all  of  these,  in 
order  to  get  a  full  view  of  all  the  requirements  and  teachings  of 
the  organic  law  in  relation  to  the  school  system.  It  will  there- 
fore be  the  simplest  plan,  though  less  methodical,  to  take  the  Con- 
stitution from  the  beginning,  and  traverse  its  successive  articles 
and  sections,  as  they  come,  noting  whatever  may  be  found  that 
relates  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

In  the  "  Bill  of  Rights,"  Art.  2,  Sec.  3,  the  precious  American 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  boldly  and  broadly  proclaimed, 
not  omitting  certain  necessary  limitations,  as  follows : 
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'*  The  free  ezerciee  and  enjoyment  of  religions  profession  and 
worship,  without  discrimination,  shall  forever  be  guaranteed ;  and 
no  person  shall  be  denied  any  civil  or  political  right,  privilege  or 
capacity,  on  account  of  his  religions  opinions ;  but  the  liberty  of 
conscience  hereby  secured,  shall  not  be  construed  to  dispense  with 
oaths  or  affirmations,  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State." 

BBUGIOUS  FAITH  OF  TBAOH£BS  TO  BB  BBSPBOTBD. 

This  section  touches  the  administration  of  the  free  school  sys- 
tem in  two  points :  1.  It  makes  it  improper  and  unwarrantable 
to  interrogate  an  applicant  for  licensure  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  in  respect  to  his  or  her  religious  faith  and 
opinions ;  or  to  allow  such  opinions,  if  known,  to  either  prejudice 
or  improve  the  candidate's  chances  of  obtaining  a  certificate.  In 
this  respect,  all  persons  stand  before  the  examining  school  officer 
on  terms  of  absolute  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  though  their  religious  opinions  and  sentiments  may  be  as 
diverse  as  the  Poles.  They  are  all  sheltered  from  inquisition,  and 
from  danger  of  prejudice  to  their  interests,  in  this  regard,  by  the 
strong  shield  of  the  highest  law,  on  which  is  written  :  ^^  No  per- 
son shall  be  denied  any  civil  right,  privilege  or  capacity,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions." 

IMPOBTANT  LIMITATIONS. 

2.  But  under  the  qualifying  clauses  of  this  section  of  the  Bill 
of  Eights,  on  the  other  hand,  care  is  taken,  and  ample  power  is 
conferred  to  protect  the  school  rooms  of  the  State  fronx  the  pres* 
ence  and  contamination  of  openly  impure  and  vicious  persons. 

No  man  can  demand,  under  the  plea  of  that  liberty  of  conscience 
here  guaranteed,  that  he  be  allowed,  provided  only  he  have  suffi. 
cient  literary  attainments,  to  carry  a  profEine  and  filthy  tongue  into 
the  school  rooms  of  the  State,  or  to  indulge  in  any  other  corrupt 
and  vicious  practices  within  those  sacred  precincts.  While  the 
Oonstitution  and  laws  cannot  reach  or  cleanse  the  polluted  foun- 
tains of  vice  and  sin  in  the  hearts  of  men,  they  can  prevent  those 
fountains  from  regurgitating  their  damning  poison  within  the 
places  where  our  children  sit  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  whosoever  is  found  guilty  of  such  practices,  be  his  skill 
and  scholarship  what  they  may,  should  be,  and  may  be,  sternly 
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exclnded  from  the  public  schools.  For,  "the  liberty  of  conscience 
hereby  secured,  shall  not  excnee  acts  of  lieentionsness,  or  jnstifj 
practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State," 

Whatever  destroys  or  Impairs  the  moral  tone,  or  pollutes  the 
parity  of  the  pablic  schools,  where  neatly  all  the  youth  of  the 
State  are  gathered,  is  inconsistent  with  both  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  commonwealth. 

SPJCOIAL   80H00L  LEGI8LA.TION  PBOHIBIIBD. 

The  next  provision  of  the  Constitntion  affecting  the  school  sys- 
tem, is  in  the  22d  Section  of  Art.  4,  as  follows : 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  local  or  special  laws, 
providing  for  the  management  of  common  schools." 

The  strict  prohibition  of  special  legislation  Is  one  of  the  most 
ealutary  provisions  of  oar  new  fandamental  law,  and  in  no  other 
department  of  the  State  government  is  it  likely  to  prove  more 
beneficial  than  in  that  of  poblic  education. 

The  number  of  local  laws  pertaining  to  common  schools  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  with  each  session  of  the  legislature,  fur 
many  years,  until  it  has  become  an  evil  of  enormous  proportions. 
In  fact,  the  general  school  law  has  already  been  so  marred,  in 
some  of  its  features,  by  successive  local  hackings  and  chippings, 
as  to  present  a  very  ragged  and  unsiglitly  appearance.  So  many 
branches  have  been  broken  from  the  parent  tree,  so  many  frag, 
Qients  hewn  from  its  fair  trunk,  by  the  clumsy  and  barbarous  ax 
of  local  legislation,  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  before  the 
next  General  Assembly,  in  relation  to  the  school  system,  will  be 
to  determine,  in  several  instances,  which  are  the  original  branches, 
and  which  the  local  grafts ;  which  the  parent  stem,  and  which 
the  fungus  growths ;  which  the  general  law,  and  which  the 
epecial. 

Take  the  case  of  the  act  of  February  28, 1867,  determining  the 
compensation  of  county  superintendents  of  schools.  That  was 
intended  to  be  a  general  law,  and  should  have  been  applicable  to, 
and  in  force  in  every  county  in  the  State,  until  modified  or  re- 
pealed. But  what  are  the  facts  ?  Cook  county  was  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law  from  the  first ;  and  since  then,  by  special 
legislation,  a  totally  different  rule  of  compensation  has  been 
adopted  for   the  counties  of  Brown  aud  Schuyler ;  another  for 
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each  of  the  eoanties  of  Jasper,  Crawford,  Clark,  Camberland, 
Edgar  and  EflBngham  ;  another  for  Fajette ;  another  tor  HamiL 
ton;  another  for  Kendall ;  another  for  Fike,  and  still  another  for 
Jo  Daviess.  Here  we  have  already  fourteen  difierent  counties  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  a  single  section  of  a  general  law 
and  subject  to  entirely  different  rnles  of  procedure.  How  long 
would  it  be,  at  this  rate,  before  the  original  statute  would  cease  to 
be,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  general  law  ?  How  lonpj  before  it 
would  be  lost  sight  of  and  buried,  in  the  rubbish  of  innumerable 
and  interminable  amendments,  modifications,  exemptions  and 
special  acts} 

Other  portions  of  the  general  school  law  have  been  equally 
disfigured  and  mutilated  by  local  and  special  laws,  while  the 
number  of  ^'private  acts,"  in  relation  to  schools,  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  alone,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  they  fill 
one  hundred  and  thirty  solid  printed  pages.  These  facts  embrace 
the  greatest  variety  of  subjects,  from  an  elaborate  system  of  city 
or  village  schools,  to  the  most  trifling  change  in  the  boundaries  of 
a  school  district;  by  some  of  them,  certain  former  laws  are  repealed, 
while  the  object  of  others  is  to  revive  certain  previous  statutes. 
And  as  the  parties  who  draft  these  petty  acts  are  often  wholly  in- 
competent to  the  task,  and  intent  only  upon  securing  the  particu- 
lar end  in  view,  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  sometimes  have  conflict- 
ing and  utterly  irreconcilable  laws  to  deal  with;  while  in  other 
instances  the  greatest  injustice  is  done,  unintentionally,  of  course, 
to  other  parties,  districts  and  schools,  whose  rights  were  igno- 
rantly  infringed  by  the  interlacings  of  the  new  laws  with  the  old  ; 
and  cases  have  not  been  wanting  where  inexperience  and  haste 
have  put  on  the  statute  book  a  private  school  law  which  it  was 
found  to  be  literally  and  physically  impossible  to  carry  out. 

The  effect  of  all  this,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  and  needless  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  can  readily  be  conceived.  It  breaks  up  the 
unity  and  symmetry  of  the  school  system  ;  it  creates  diversities 
of  local  autonomy  and  administration ;  it  establishes  unjust  and 
unreasonable  inequalities  of  compensation  for  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  services ;  it  renders  it  necessary  to  search  through 
many  volumes  of  laws  in  order  to  understand  the  workings  of  the 
school  system  in  particular  counties  and  localities,  instead  of  find, 
ing  the  whole  in  one  general  act ;  it  burdens  the  statute  books 
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with  masses  of  legislation  of  a  purely  local  character  ;  it  delays 
and  hinders  our  General  Assemblies,  to  consider  (if  it  can  be 
called  consideration)  and  pass  these  multitudes  of  petty  school 
bills,  while  the  time  thus  consumed,  added  to  the  cost  of  printing 
the  laws  when  enacted,  is  a  heavy  expense  to  the  State — very 
much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  causes  strife,  litiga- 
tion, and  dissensions  in  school  districts  and  neighborhoods,  and 
imposes  accumulated  and  most  perplexing  burdens  upon  the  State 
Superintendent,  who  is  required  to  explain  and  harmonize,  if  he 
can,  these  conflicting  and  ill  digested  laws,  and  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  all  parties. 

It  is,  therefore,  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  that  among  the 
matters  respecting  which  the  new  Constitution  provides  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  local  or  special  law-makipg,  is  included  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  common  schools.  The  dissev- 
ered fragments  of  the  system  are  to  be  coUected  and  re -united 
under  one  general  public  law,  or  a  new  one  prepared,  which  shall 
be  one  and  the  same,  according  to  its  several  provisions,  in  every 
county,  township  and  school  district  in  the  State.  The  powers, 
duties  and  compensation  of  each  class  of  school  officers,  will  be 
defined  and  adjusted  upon  some  uniform  scale  or  standard,  to 
which  there  shall  be  no  exceptions;  and,  when  so  adjusted,  the 
law  will  remain  in  force,  uniformly  everywhere,  until  some  new 
adjustment  is  mcide  by  general  law,  to  be,  in  turn,  equally  stable 
and  uniform  in  its  operation.  The  benefits  that  will  flow  from 
this  rule  of  the  new  organic  law,  are  too  obvious  to  need  further 
enumeration* 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  cities,  villages  and  towns 
desiring  incorporation  for  school  purposes,  will  experience  no  in- 
convenience from  the  operation  of  the  new  order  of  things.  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  find  it  far  easier  and  better  to  organize  as 
they  wish,  under  the  general  laws  that  will  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  it  has  been  heretofore.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to 
go  to  Springfield,  and  take  the  chance  of  getting  a  particular  bill 
through  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  the  friends  of  education  in 
any  city  or  town  can  quietly  discuss  their  plans  at  home^  and, 
when  fully  matured,  proceed  to  organize  and  put  them  in  opera- 
tion, under  the  general  law  relating  to  that  class  of  corporations. 
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OF  THE  6TATB  BUPERnrrBNDBKT. 

We  come  now  to  those  provisions  of  the  Constitation  relating 
to  the  State  SuperintendeDt  of  Public  Instruction.  They  are  con- 
tained in  Art.  5.  Section  1,  of  that  article,  makes  the  State  Sa- 
perintendent  an  ofScer  in  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State 
government ;  provides  that  he  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of 
four  years  from  the  second  Monday  of  January  next  after  his 
election,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified  ;  that  he 
shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  government  during  his  term  of  office, 
and  keep  the  public  records,  books  and  papers  there,  and  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law : 

Section  3  provides  that  the  first  election  fov  State  Superinten- 
dent, under  the  new  Constitution,  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  of  November,  in  the  year  1870,  and 
every  four  years  thereafter : 

Section  4  provides  that  the  ]>er8on  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  for  Superintendent,  shall  be  declared  duly  elected  ;  that 
if  two  or  more  have  an  equal,  and  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
the  General  Assembly  shall,  by  joint  ballot,  choose  one  of  such 
persons  for  said  office  ;  and  that  contested  elections  for  said  office 
shall  be  determined  by  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  by 
joint  ballot,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law : 

Section  5  provides  that  the  State  Superintendent  shall  not  bo 
eligible  to  any  other  office  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected.  ISo  minimum  of  age  is  prescribed,  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  to  said  office : 

Section  15  provides  that  said  officer  shall  be  liable  to  impeach- 
ment ior  any  misdemeanor  in  office : 

Section  20  provides  that  in  case  said  office  shall  be  vacated,  by 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  it  siiall  be  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  fill  tho  same  by  appointment,  and  that  the  appointee 
shall  hold  his  office  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and  quali- 
fied in  snch  luanner  as  may  be  provided  by  law ;  that  said  Super- 
intendent shall  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  or  dis- 
bursed by  him,  from  all  sources,  and  for  every  service  performed, 
and  make  serai-annual  report  thereof,  under  oath,  to  the  Governor: 

Section  21  provides  that  said  Superintendent  shall,  at  least  tea 
days  preceding  each  regular  session  of  the  General  A'^sembly, 
report  to  the  Governor,  who  shall  transmit  such  report  to  the 
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General  Aseembly,  and  that  the  Governor  may,  at  any  time,  re- 
quire inforiDation,  in  writing,  under  oath,  from  said  Superintend- 
ent, and  all  otiier  ofiScers  of  the  Executive  Department,  npon  any 
subject  relating  to  the  condition,  management  and  expenses  of 
their  respective  offices : 

Section  23  provides  that  said  State  Superintendent  shall  receive 
fur  his  services  a  salary,  to  be  established  hy  ]aw,  which  shall  not 
be  increased  or  diminished  during  his  official  term  : 

Section  25  prescribes  the  form  of  official  oath  to  be  taken  and 
Bubscribed  by  said  Superintendent  and  other  officers,  before  en- 
tering upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  nearly  all  of  the  foregoing  provis- 
ions and  requirements  apply  equally  to  all  the  officers  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department.  I  have  enumerated  them  in  connection  with 
the  single  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
because  it  is  with  that  officer  alone  that  I  am  concerned,  in  this 
analysis  ot  Article  5  of  the  Constitution.  It  may  be  further  re* 
marked,  in  this  place,  that  the  symmetry  of  the  new  organic  law, 
ae  a  whole,  would  apparently  have  been  better  preserved  had  the 
provisions  concerning  the  State  Superintendent  been  incorporated 
in  Article  S,  relating  to  education,  making  the  Article  embrace  a 
complete  view  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  this  was  the  preference 
of  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 
Bat  it  is  of  no  great  importance. 

WHO  MAT  VOTB  AT  SCHOOL  ELK0TI0H6 

Leaving  Article  5,  there  are  no  further  provisions  affecting  the 
administration  of  the  system  of  Common  Schools  till  we  reach 
Article  7,  which  deals  with  the  subject  of  suffrage.  The  condi- 
.  tions  npon  which  the  right  to  vote  is  hereafter  to  be  exercised  in 
this  Stale,  at  all  public  elections,  including  of  course  all  school 
elections,  are  enunciated  and  prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  this 
(7th)  Article,  as  follows : 

'^Every  person  having  resided  in  this  State  one  year,  in  the 
county  90  days,  and  in  the  election  district  30  days  next  preced- 
ing any  election  therein,  who  was  an  elector  in  this  State  on  the 
Ist  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1848,  or  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate of  naturalization  before  any  court  of  record  in  this  State, 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1870,  or 
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who  shall  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  above  the  age 
of  21  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election." 

Patting  the  declarations  of  this  section  into  another  and  more 
explicit  form,  we  find  that  in  order  to  be  hereafter  entitled  to  vote 
in  this  State,  a  person  must  possess  the  following  qualifications : 

1.  He  must  have  been  a  legal  voter  in  1848,  or 

2.  He  must  have^been  naturalized  prior  to  January,  1870,  or 
8,  He  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  above  the 

age  of  21  years. 

AS  TO  BBSIDENCE. 

And  if  he  be  included  in  some  one  of  the  three  foregoing  desig* 
nations,  he  must,  in  addition  thereto,  possess  all  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing qualifications  in  respect  to  residenosy  viz  : 

1.  He  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  one  year,  next 
preceding  the  election  at  which  he  proposes  to  vote : 

2.  He  must  have  resided  in  the  county  ninety  days,  next  pre- 
ceding such  election,  and 

8.  He  must  have  resided  in  the  election  district  thirty  days, 
next  preceding  such  election. 

"Every  person,"  without  discrimination  or  distinction,  possess- 
ing the  above  enumerated  qualifications,  the  new  Constitution  de* 
clares  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  "any  election^'  in  any  election 
district  in  this  State.  This  brings  the  organic  law  of  Illinois  into 
harmony  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  recently 
amended,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  sujSTrage. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  apply,  as  has  been  remarked,  to 
all  school  elections  in  districts  and  townships,  whether  for  the 
election  of  school  ofiicers,  or  to  vote  upon  school  questions,  uf 
whatever  kind.  In  all  such  elections,  the  school  district,  or  town- 
ship, as  the  case  may  be,  is  of  course  an  "election  district,"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  future  school  elections,  that  a  res- 
idence of  ninety  days  in  the  county  is  a  new  requirement ;  it  was 
not  prescribed  by  the  old  Constitution ;  judges  of  school  elec- 
tions, electors  and  all  others  concerned,  will  take  due  notice  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

ALL  VOTING  TO  BB  BY  BALLOT. 

The  Second  Section  of  the  Article  now  under  notice  (7th,)  pro- 
vides that  ^^all  votes  shall  be  by  ballot."    The  old  Constitation 
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had  the  same  provision.  This  applies  to  all  school  elections, 
whether  to  vote  for  scliool  officers,  or  upon  school  questions — the 
voting  most  always  be  by  ballot.  At  least  one  of  our  Circuit 
Coarts  has  recently  decided  that  a  vote  given  at  a  school  meeting, 
vivavoce^  is  void.  The  language  is  peremptory,  "  all  votes  shall 
he  by  baUot^^  and  it  must  be  carefully  complied  with. 

BLIGIBIUTT  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICE  R8. 

The  Sixth  Section  of  Article  7  is  as  follows  : 

'^No  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  in  this 
State,  civil  or  military,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not  have  resided  in  this  State  one  year,  next  pre- 
ceding the  election  or  appointment." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  qualifications  of  voting,  and 
of  holding  office,  as  prescribed  by  the  new  Constitution,  are  not 
identical.  There  are  two  restrictions  in  respect  to  residence  in 
the  former  case,  which  do  not  apply  in  the  latter.  In  order  to 
vote,  in  a  school  district  for  instance,  a  person  must,  in  addition 
to  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  this  State 
for  one  year,  have  also  resided  ninety  days  in  the  county,  and 
thirty  days  in  said  school  district ;  whereas,  in  order  to  bo  eligible 
to  the  office  of  school  director,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  man 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  this  State  for 
one  year  next  preceding  the  election.  This  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction, and  there  will  be  many  opportunities  for  its  application 
in  the  administration  of  the  school  system.  A  man  who  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  who  has  resided  one  year  in  this 
State  next  preceding  any  school  election,  may  be  elected  school 
trustee  or  director,  the  very  day  he  takes  up  his  legal  residence 
or  domicil  in  a  particular  township  or  school  district,  so  far  as  the 
provisions  of  the  organic  law  are  concerned  ;  a  residence  of  thirty 
days  in  the  district  is  not  required ;  but  to  entitle  him  to  vote 
therein,  he  must  have  other  qualitications  in  respect  to  residence, 
88  has  been  shown. 

THE   AETIOLB   ON  EDUCATION. 

This  brings  ns  to  Article  8,  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education  and  common 
Bchools.  It  will  best  suit  the  plan  of  this  review  to  consider  its 
several  sections  seriatim  : 
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Seo.  1.  "  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  free  schoole,  whereby  all  the  children  of  this 
State  may  receive  a  jrood  common  school  education." 

Several  points  of  the  greatest  importance  are  involved  in  these 
few  words  of  the  fundamental  law; 

1.  The  system  of  schools  which  it  is  enjoined  upon  the  General 
Assembly  to  provide,  must  be  "  thorough  and  effloient^^  : 

2.  The  schools  so  provided  must  be  absolutely  "/r^c"  ; 

3.  The  amount  and  charaoter  of  the  instruction  to  be  furnished 
is  indicated  in  the  phrase,  ^^  a  good  common  school  education^'^'*  and 

4.  The  benefits  of  this  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
schools,  are  to  be  enjoyed  alike  by  '*  all  the  children  of  this  Stated 

Of  the  first  three  of  these  four  characteristics,  which  the  organic 
law  declares  shall  belong  to  the  system  of  common  schools  in  this 
State,  I  shall  speak  at  another  time ;  they  are  all  highly  sugges- 
tive and  important  But  as  the  main  purpose  of  the  present  an- 
alysis is  to  point  out,  in  a  brief  practical  way,  the  modifications 
and  changes  eflFected  in  the  school  system  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, I  shall  remark  now  only  upon  the  fourth  and  last  ot  the 
foregoing  propositions. 

The  principle,  then,  is  established  by  this  first  Section  of  the 
8th  Article  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  State,  that  hereafter  all  the 
schoolgoing  children  in  Illinois,  shall  be  equally  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  free  public  schools,  without  exception  or  discrimi- 
nation. All  the  youth  of  the  State  are,  and  henceforth  shall  be, 
equal  before  the  law,  in  respect. to  their  claims  to  a  good  common 
school  education.  Whatever  laws  the  General  Assembly  may 
pass  in  relation  to  public  education,  whatever  system  of  common 
schools  may  be  adopted,  must  be  in  harmony  with  this  funda- 
mental principle.  And  whatever  inhibitive  or  restrictive  provi- 
sions there  may  be  in  any  existing  school  laws,  in  relation  to  free 
schools  ;  whatever  therein  is  incompatible  or  in  conflict  with  tliis 
broad  and  catholic  rule  of  the  fundamental  law,  is  already  abro- 
gated by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the 
school  system,  in  all  its  parts  and  operations,  must  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution, which  recognizes  no  distinctions  or  disabilities  among  the 
youth  of  the  State. 
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JU8TI0B  AT  LAST. 

Having  long  waited  and  watched  for  this  great  consammation, 
and  having  done  what  little  I  coald  to  hasten  its  coming,  I  hail  it 
DOW  with  nnspeakable  satisfaction^  Of  all  the  wise  and  noble  pro- 
visions of  the  new  organic  law  ander  which  Illinois  is  hence&rth 
to  work  oat  her  destiny  as  a  commonwealth,  not  one  is  wiser  or 
nobler  than  that  which  drops  the  ballot  alike  into  every  hand, 
and,  with  impartial  justice,  dispenses  to  all  alike,  the  pricelet-s 
blessings  of  intellectual  improvement  and  culture.  God  will  smile 
upon  the  State  that  thus  remembers  the  children  of  a  poor  and 
despised  race,  reaching  out  to  them  the  helping  hand. 

Bat  what  is  the  immediate,  present  effect  of  this  declaration  of 
the  supreme  law,  upon  the  status  of  those  most  concerned,  in  re- 
spect to  education,  and  npon  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  offi- 
cers ! 

In  my  judgment,  the  right  to  a  good  common  school  education 
is  conferred  upon  colored  children,  equally  with  others,  by  this 
section  of  the  8th  article,  ipso  facto;  that  the  right  fully  accrued 
and  attached,  when  the  new  Oonstitation  went  into  effiact,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1870  ;  and  that  since  that  date,  now,  and  hence- 
forth, school  directors,  and  other  boards  of  education  working 
under  the  general  law,  may  and  should  provide  for  the  free  edu- 
cation of  colored  children,  as  efficiently  and  thoroughly  as  for  the 
education  of  white  children.  It  is  not  a  case  for  labored  interpre- 
tation or  construction  ;  the  language  of  the  sapretne  law  is  too 
explicit  to  seed  any  studied  interpretation,  and  it  is  as  peremp- 
tory as  it  is  clear :  *^Shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  sjfitem 
of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  this  state  may  receive 
a  good  common  school  education."  There  is  no  white,  no  black, 
no  exception,  distinction  or  discrimination  in  this  language.  Its 
.scope  is  CO  extensive  with  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  and 
the  boon  which  it  provides  is  for  every  child  in  the  Stato.  The 
only  question,  touching  the  matter  of  eligibility,  will  hereafter  be : 
Is  this  youth  one  of  the  ^^children  of  this  State,'^  and  of  lawful 
school  age  ? 

Bat  while  the  Constitution,  as  the  paramount  law,  is,  in  and  of 
itself,  a  sufficient  warrant  and  authorization  for  boards  of  directors 
to  at  once  provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  eolored  per- 
sons, and  imposes  upon  them  the  obligation  to  do  so,  yet  it  is 
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probably  true  that  withont  further  legislation  they  could  not  be 
compelled  to  make  such  provision,  should  they  not  be  inclined  to 
do  so,  voluntarily.     In  other  words,  while  the  colored  people  may 
justly  claim  and  demand  an  immediate  participation  in  the  privi- 
leges of  the  free  school  system,  in  virtue  of  the  express  provisions 
of  the  supreme  law,  no  means  would  seem  at  present  to  exidt 
whereby  they  can  enforce  their  claims,  should  a  board  of  directors 
be  indisposed  to  allow  them.     T^%  principle  of  equality  and  uni- 
versality in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  common  school  rights 
and  privileges,  is  enunciated  and  proclaimed  in  the  organic  law, 
and  by  that  principle  school  directors  may  and  should  be  at  once 
governed  in  their  action.    But  in  respect  to  remedial  or  coercive 
appliances,  where  school  officers  neglect  or  refuse  to  recognize  and 
carry  out  that  principle,  further  legislation  would  seem  to  be  ne- 
cessary.   The  provisions  of  the  supreme  law,  in  respect  to  means 
of  redress,  are  yet  to  be  perfected  and  vitalized,  so  to  speak,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  before  the  rights  of  the  colored  people,  in 
the  premises,  can  be  promptly  enforced,  if  challenged  or  denied. 

Such  further  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  school 
system  into  harmonious  relations  with  the  new  Oouetitution,  in 
all  respects,  cannot  be  withheld.  It  is  not  only  enjoined  in  the 
section  now  under  consideration,  but  also  in  the  19th  section  of 
the  Schedule,  which  expressly  declares  that  'Hhe  General  Assem- 
bly Aall  paa$  all  laws  neoeesary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Oonstitution."  So  that  whatever  obstructions  may  now 
lie  in  the  way,  or  may  be  interposed  to  prevent  the  complete  re- 
alization  of  the  humane  and  just  intent  of  the  supreme  law,  cannot 
long  remain. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  a  general  disposition 
throughout  the  State,  to  recognize  and  give  eifect  to  the  organic 
law,  at  once,  in  advance  of  any  supplementary  or  compulsory  legis- 
lation,  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  people  of  color  to  the  benefits  of 
the  system  of  common  schools.  Boards  of  directors  have,  tor  the 
most  part,  already  included  colored  children  in  their  school  a^ 
rangements  and  provisions  for  the  current  year,  and  many  hnn- 
dreds  ot  them  are  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  public  sehoole  oi 
the  State — either  in  separate  schools  or  in  co^ttendauee  witi 
other  children. 
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BEPARATS   SCHOOLS. 

The  question  whether  separate  schools  shall  be  provided  for 
colored  children,  or  whether  there  shall  be  the  same  schools  for 
all,  is  one  of  very  secondary  importance,  and  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  any  school  district  or 
community.  It  was  regarded  as  too  trivial  a  matter  for  mention, 
even,  in  the  new  Oonstitution,  and,  in  my  estimation,  the  Legisla- 
ture would  do  well  to  be  equally  silent  on  the  subject  It  is  one 
of  those  matters  which  involve  no  principle  worth  striviug  about, 
and  which  are  best  left  to  regulate  themselves.  All  experience 
demonstrates  the  folly  and  futility  of  undertaking  to  control  a 
matter  of  that  kind  by  legislative  enactments.  The  result  has 
always  been  more  mischief  than  good. 

The  just  principle  is  established,  the  franchise  is  conferred,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  even  the  law-making  power,  that  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  shall  receive  a  good  common  school  education. 
The  strong  arm  of  the  supreme  authority  is  pledged  to  secure  this 
for  every  child  in  the  State,  white  or  black.  This  is  the  one  great 
fact,  the  one  vital  point,  in  comparison  with  which  all  else  is 
trivial  and  unworthy  of  contention.  What  our  colored  citizens 
need,  what  they  and  their  friends  have  been  straggling  for,  is  the 
means  of  educating  their  children  ;  the  solid  boon  of  knowledge* 
culture/  not  the  paltry  privilege,  (if  it  be  such,)  the  empty  name, 
of  sitting  in  the  same  seats,  or  in  the  same  hoase,  with  white  chil- 
dren. This  great  right  to  free  education  they  now  enjoy,  this  in- 
estimable boon  has  been  conferred  upon  them.  Let  them  make 
tiie  most  of  it,  and  become  an  upright,  intelligent,  educated  people, 
and  all  other  questions  and  consequences  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  do  not  think  that  our  colored  citizens  can  a  ford  to  make 
a  noise  about  this  thing;  it  is  unworthy  of  them,  and  of  that  honora- 
ble pride  and  self-respect  which  should  animate  them  in  their 
efforts  to  advance  their  race  in  the  higher  elements  of  civilization 
and  power.  I  know,  furthermore,  that  these  are  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  leading  minds  among  them,  many  of  whom  have 
said  to  me  that  they  preferred  separate  sohools ;  that  they  did  not 
desire,  and  indeed  would  not  permit  their  children  to  go  where 
they  were  not  wanted,  and  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  un- 
feeling taunts  and  insults ;  that  in  all  places  where  the  old  preju- 
dices exist,  it  would  be  better,  in  all  respects,  for  their  children  to 
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attend  separate  schools ;  that  they  were  not  beggars  for  social  fa- 
vors, bat  merely,  as  citizens,  demanded  an  eqoal  chance  with 
others  to  educate  their  children,  having  no  fears  that  when  educated 
they  would  be  able  to  got  on  in  the  world  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

KBOAPITtTLATIOK. 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  matter,  as  I  understand  it :  It  is 
the  right  and  the  imperative  daty  of  school  boards,  under  the  new 
Constitution,  to  provide  at  once  for  the  education  of  children  of 
color,  as  efficiently  and  thoroughly,  in  all  respects,  as  for  the  edu- 
cation of  white  children ;  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  it  is  op- 
tional with  them,  taking  into  account  the  state  of  opinion  and  feel- 
ing in  the  community,  the  wishes  of  the  colored  people  themselves, 
and  the  best  good  of  all  the  schools  and  school  interests  concerned^ 
either  to,  admit  them  to  the  same  school  with  the  whites,  or  to. 
provide  separate  schools  for  them,  as  in  their  judgment  may  seem 
best ;  if,  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  a  board  of  directors  see 
fit  to  have  all  attend  the  same  school,  any  person  feeling  aggrieved 
has  the  privilege,  of  course,  of  trying  the  question  in  the  courts  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  elect  to  establish  separate 
schools,  their  right  to  do  so  could  be  tested  in  the  same  manner,  -' 
but  until  so  tested,  their  decision  and  action,  whichever  course  is 
adopted,  will  be  final.  Should  the  question  ever  be  judicially 
tried,  under  either  form,  (as  it  probably  will  be,)  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  held  that  the  directors  have  discretion,  as  above 
stated,  and  that  their  course  in  the  premises,  whichever  it  may  be, 
will  be  sustained.  In  other  words,  the  ruling  will  doubtless  be, 
that  while  directors  must  provide  for  the  schooling  of  colored 
children,  as  fully  and  thoroughly  as  for  others,  they  may  do  this 
either  by  organizing  separate  schools,  or  otherwise,  as  they  judge 
best — ^that  while  the  colored  people  can  demand  the  educatiany 
they  cannot  dictate  as  to  the  particular  schools  which  they  shall 
attend. 

rLTIMATB  ISSUB   NOT   DOUBtFUL. 

With  prudence  and  common  sense,  this  problem  will  gradually 
and  safely  work  out  its  own  solution.  Prejudice  and  cost^  will  be 
the  two  antagonistic  forces  involved  in  most  instances,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  latter  will  be  likely  to  prevail.  When  the  continued 
indulgence  of  a  mere  prejudice  is  found  to  be  expensive,  it  is  not 
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probable  that  it  will  be  very  long  perfiisted  in.  The  oonflict  of 
theee  two  opposing  eleuiente  will  eepeeiallj  appear  in  districts 
where  there  are  but  a  few  colored  children — ^not  enough  for  a 
separate  school  of  reasonable  size.  There  are  a  great  man  j  sncb 
districts  in  the  State,  having  less  than  half  a  score,  each,  of  colored 
children  of  school  age.  Kow,  when  it  is  understood  that  these 
fnust  beprovidtidfor — ^that  they  cannot  be  neglected  or  ignored — 
that  there  is  room  for  them  in  the  schools  already  established, 
where  they  can  be  edacated  withont  a  dollar  of  additional  ex- 
pense,  while  the  opening  of  separate  schools  would  involve  heavj 
outlays,  for  sites,  buildings,  teachers,  fuel  and  all  the  other  neoee- 
aary  accessories,  greatly  increasing  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and 
making  the  cost,  per  capita^  of  educating  this  handful  of  colored 
children  from  five  to  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  others — 
when  all  this  comes  to  be  perceived  and  reflected  npon,  and  it  is 
considered  that  the  same  state  of  things  must  continue  from  year 
to  year,  the  net  value  of  the  caste-feeling  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all,  will  be  apt  to  be  very  thoughtfully  reviewed,  and  most 
likely  given  np.  The  taxpayers  will  be  comforted  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  cannot,  after  all,  be  a  very  fearful  degradation  for  them 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
each  chamber  of  which  a  colored  man  now  sits  daily  side  by  side 
with  the  white  members  of  those  august  bodies. 

In  districts  having  colored  children  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
separate  schools  of  economical  size,  this  argument  will,  of  course, 
be  without  force,  or  of  very  little  force,  since,  in  such  cases,  ad- 
ditional school  accommodations  must  be  provided  at  any  rate.  In 
these  cases  it  will  bo  for  the  directors  and  people,  both  white  and 
colored,  to  decide  what  course  to  pursue,  and  should  the  prefer- 
ence be  for  separate  schools,  such  preference,  whether  wise  or 
otherwise,  can  at  least  be  indulged  withont  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  taxation.  In  many  such  cases  it  may  be  that,  for  the  present 
at  least,  separate  schools  will  be  advisable.  They  will  certainly 
be  advisable  where  the  schools  of  a  district  would  be  broken  np 
or  imperilled  by  pursuing  the  other  course.  Wiser  connsels  are 
snre  to  prevail  in  the  end. 

INVIOLABILITY  OF  THE  FUNDS. 

Passing  to  the  2d  Section  of  the  8th  Article,  we  find  the  follow* 
ing  provisions : 
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"All  lands,  monfiys,  or  otiber  property,  donated,  granted  or  re- 
ceived, for  school,  college,  seminary  or  uniyersity  purposes,  and 
the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  objects  for 
which  such  gifts  or  grants  were  made." 

By  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  strong  safeguards  of  the 
supreme  law  are  wisely  thrown  around  all  of  these  common  school 
funde,  and  other  educational  funds  and  property,  towards  which 
the  State  sustains  the  most  sacred  fiduciary  relations.  These 
treasures,  bestowed  upon  the  State,  in  its  infancy,  by  the  munifi- 
cent hand  and  wise  forethought  of  the  General  Government,  and 
consecrated  to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  people,  are 
thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  peril  from  any  caprices  of  legis* 
lation,  or  any  sudden  temptations  arising  from  the  stress  of  possi- 
ble financial  embarrassments,  or  from  the  importunate  demands  of 
a  depleted  treasury.  It  is  eminently  fit  and  proper  that  the  Con- 
stitution itself  should  answer  for  the  safety,  and  guard  against  the 
perversion  of  these  funds. 

HO  APPROPBIATIONS  FOB  SBOTABIAN  PITSFOSES. 

The  3d  Section  of  the  Article  on  education  is  as  follows : 
"Neither  the  General  Assembly,  nor  any  county,  city,  town, 
township,  school  district,  or  other  public  coi^oration,  shall  ever 
make  any  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public  fund  whatever, 
anything  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help 
support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution,  controlled  by  any 
church  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever ;  nor  shall  any  grant 
or  donation  of  land,  money,  or  other  personal  property,  ever  bo 
made  by  the  State,  or  any  such  public  corporation,  to  any  church, 
or  for  any  sectarian  purpose." 

This  is  a  remarkable  section,  and  if  the  article  on  education  had 
contained  no  other,  it  would  not  have  been  in  vain.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly strong,  sweeping  and  emphatic,  and  will  prove  of  incalcu- 
lable value,  both  positively  and  negatively,  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  common  school  system  of  Illinois.  It  provides  that 
no  part  of  any  public  school  fund,  or  of  any  other  public  fund^ 
shall  ever  be  appropriated,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  General 
Assembly,  or  by  any  school,  municipal,  or  other  public  corpora- 
tion, for  the  support  or  maintenance,  or  to  assist  in  the  support  or 
maintenance,  of  any  schoul  or  institution  of  learning,  of  any  kind. 
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grade  or  description  whatever,  that  is  controlled  by  any  particu- 
lar chnrch,  or  bj  any  religions  sect  or  denomination,  under  any 
circumstances  or  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever.  It  also  forbids, 
with  like  explicit  emphasis,  the  bestowal,  by  grant,  donation  or 
otherwise,  by  the  General  Assembly  or  any  such  public  corpora- 
tion, of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  upon  any  church,  or  in  aid 
of  any  sectarian  purpose  whatever. 

These  provisions  of  the  organic  law  are  timely  and  wise.  That 
they  are  so,  is  evident  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but 
i'rom  what  has  already  been  done  by  some  State  Legislatures, 
from  the  extraordinary  proceedings  recently  had  in  several  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  country,  and  from  the  hostile  and  defiant  atti- 
tude recently  assumed  by  certain  sectarian  organs  and  dignitaries, 
in  respect  to  public  education. 

THB  DANOKB  NOT  IMAGINABY. 

The  very  thing,  substantially,  has  already  occurred  in  another 
State,  which  these  stern  inhibitions  ol  our  new  Constitution  are 
designed  to  prevent,  and  which  they  do  most  effectually  prevent, 
in  this  State.  The  extraordinary  and  startling  spectacle  has  ac- 
tually been  presented  to  the  American  people,  of  the  appropria- 
tion, under  legislative  sanction,  of  immense  sums  of  money  for 
the  benefit  and  support  of  denominational  and  sectarian  schools — 
of  schools  exclusively  managed  and  controlled  by  particular  sects 
and  churches,  and  especially  designed  to  advance  the  interests 
and  inculcate  the  tenets  of  said  denominations  and  sects.  The 
fact  that,  thus  far,  the  monstrous  perversion  of  the  public  school 
funds  in  the  State  referred  to  has  practically  enured  to  the  chief 
benefit  of  one  particular  church,  or  in  the  ratio  of  about  six  to  one, 
does  not  affect  the  principle  involved,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  pepple  at  large,  and  upon  the 
vital  spirit  of  our  civil  institutions  and  polity,  would  be  no  greater 
and  no  less,  had  any  other  religious  sect  been  the  favored  benefi- 
ciary. It  is  the  gigantic  and  portentious  scheme  itself,  thus  inau- 
gurated in  a  great  State,  and  not  the  particular  sect  which,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  is  so  far  the  chief  beneficiary,  that  should  chal- 
lenge the  gravest  attention  of  the  people.  It  is  in  view  of  these 
facts  and  tendencies,  of  these  real,  not  imaginary  dangers,  that  we 
may  well  commend  and  rejoice  in  the  political  wisdom  and  fore- 
cast of  the  men  who  have  erected  this  impassable  barrier  in  our 
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own  eapreme  law  asrainet  the  eoeinies  of  free  schools  and  the 
machinations  of  sectarian  craft. 

Happily,  the  peril  has  been  averted,  from  this  State,  in  advance, 
by  the  firm  intrenchmeut  within  the  body  of  the  fundamental  law, 
of  provisions  which  will  render  any  attempt  at  similar  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  a  palpable  viola- 
tion of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitntion. 

This  is  a  very  grave  matter,  and  well  it  is  that  it  has  been  con- 
sidered and  settled,  in  fiivor  of  the  right,  before  it  became  embar- 
rassed and  embittered  by  any  actnal  movements,  here,  toward  the 
disintegration  of  the  school  fond  for  sectarian  or  other  unlawful 
pnrpoees.  There  is  no  cause  tor  excitement  or  heat  in  the  discus- 
fiion  of  this  question.  It  is  one  of  commanding  importance,  vh 
tally  affecting  the  present  and  future  of  a  great  public  interest 
In  its  inevitable  relations  and  consequences,  it  involves  the  sta- 
bility, integrity  and  ever-increasing  usefulness  and  power  of  the 
whole  system  and  policy  of  free  pnblic  schools  in  these  United 
Btat^  or  the  gradual  disintegration  and  enervation  of  that  sys- 
tem, and  its  ultimate  overthrow  and  destruction,  in  all  the  Staines, 
and  in  every  place.  This  is  too  plain  for  argument  Once  com- 
mence to  make  appropriations  from  the  State  treasury  or  from 
the  general  school  fund,  to  one  denominational  school,  and  there 
will  be  no  consistent  stopping-place  till  all  such  achoals  receive  an 
equal  or  proportional  gratuity— once  permit  any  sect  or  chnrch 
to  have  and  control  its  share  of  the  school  tund,  and,  of  inexora- 
ble necessity,  and  in  all  fairness  and  equity,  the  same  right  must 
sooner  or  later  be  conceded  to  every  church  or  sect,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  public  education,  as  an  organized  State  system,  is  in 
ruins  at  once.  The  State,  from  its  high  position  as  the  directing 
and  controlling  head  of  a  system  of  common  schools,  designed  to 
make  intelligent  citieens  of  all  the  youth  within  its  borders,  and 
to  fit  them  for  the  right  use  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government, 
descends  to  the  ignoble  status  of  a  mere  agent  and  almoner  of  the 
sects.  There  is  no  middle  ground — no  stopping  place.  It  mast 
be  the  whole  system,  the  whole  school  fund,  intact  and  in^iolabley 
or  no  system,  no  State  school  fand  at  all. 

The  principle  which  has  thus  been  incorporated  into  our  Con- 
stitution can  not  be  sucoessfuUy  assailed.    It  is  equally  fair  andj 
just  to  all  the  people  of  the  State,  without  distinction.    Its  spirit:^ 
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le  broad  and  catholic,  kind  and  charitable.  It  knows  no  sect 
or  denomination,'  no  class  or  party,  in  Charch  or  State,  bat 
only  the  people^  of  whatever  sect  or  class  or  party.  With  the  dis- 
tinctive religions  tenets,  convictions  or  faiths  of  citizens,  it  meddles 
not,  bnt  leaves  them,  together  with  all  the  high  themes  of  man's 
spiritaal  relations  to  God  and  immortality,  to  the  chosen  ministers 
of  onr  holy  religion,  and  to  the  appropriate  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities which  the  chnrches,  and  good  men,  are  successfally 
wielding  all  over  the  land.  It  simply  opens  the  door  of  every 
public  school  house  in  the  State  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
useful  secular  knowledge,  inviting  all,  providing  for  all,  excluding 
none.  Placing  the  right  and  duty  of  a  commonwealth  to  estab- 
lish free  schools,  and  to  provide  for  their  efficient  maintenance 
and  support,  in  the  same  category  with  its  right  to  levy  taxes  to 
carry  on  the  government,  or  to  do  any  other  acts  which  a  sover- 
eign State  may  lawfully  do,  this  clause  of  the  organic  law  simply 
refuses  to  permit  the  school  funds  and  property  of  the  State  to  be 
perverted,  or  diverted  from  the  one  exclusive  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed.  Its  doctrine  is,  that  a  particular  church  or 
sect  has  no  more  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  any  portion  of  the 
common  school  funds  or  property,  than  it  has  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  a  like  portion  of  any  of  the  other  common  revenues  of  the  State ; 
that  it  would  be  as  gross  an  abuse  of  the  funds  and  property  of 
the  State  to  allow  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  be  used  to  support 
the  schools  or  seminaries  of  a  particular  sect,  or  sects,  as  to  be- 
stow them  upon  any  other  purely  private  enterprises.  It  assumes 
that  the  educational  revenues  o(  the  State,  the  public  school  houses, 
funds,  and  property,  stand  in  the  same  relations  to  the  people^ 
as  do  the  court-houses,  highways,  and  bridges — for  the  common 
use  of  all — the  exclusive  nse  of  none.  Who  can  gainsay  these 
trnths  ?  Who  can  successfully  assail  these  positions  ?  They  are 
invulnerable. 

SCHOOL   OFFICERS   AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Section  4.  "  No  teacher.  State,  county,  township,  or  district 
schcol  officer,  shall  be  interested  in  the  sale,  proceeds  or  profits  of 
any  book,  apparatus  or  furniture,  used  or  to  be  used,  in  any  school 
in  this  State,  with  which  such  officer  or  teacher  may  be  connected, 
under  such  penalties  as  n^ay  be  provided  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly." 

VoL  1—45 
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The  intent,  purpose  an<1  effect  of  this  section,  as  I  understand  it, 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

AS    TO    TEACHERS. 

It  forbids  any  teacher  to  eel),  or  to  be  pecuniarily  interested  in 
the  sale,  proceeds  or  profits,  of  any  book,  apparatus  or  furniture, 
used  or  to  be  used,  in  any  school  with  which  he  is  connected,  that 
is,  any  school  of-  which  or  in  which  ho  is  or  may  be  a  teacher, 
under  such  penalties  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe.  The  en- 
gaging in  any  such  business,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  pub- 
lic school  teachers,  is  peremptorily  forbidden  by  this  section  of  the 
new  Constitution,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  accordance  witht  he  19th  section  of  the  Schedule,  to  pass  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  section 
into  full  effect,  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  proper  penalties  for  any 
infraction  of  the  same. 

The  interdiction  includes  all  text  books,  maps,  registers  and 
blanks  for  use  of  teachers  ;  slates,  globes,  numerical  frames, 
and  geometrical  figures  ;  mathematical,  astronomical,  geograph- 
ical and  philosophical  apparatus,  machinery  and  devices  of  every 
name  and  sort,  designed  for  use  in  schools ;  and  every  class  and 
kind  of  school  furniture  and  fixtures.  'No  teacher  can  be  pecuni- 
arily interested  or  concerned  in  the  sale  of  any  of  these  things  to, 
or  for  use  in,  his  own  school,  or  in  the  school  with  which  he  is 
connected  eithei:  as  principal  or  assistant. 

If  a  teacher  of  distinguished  ability,  long  experience  and  emi- 
nent success,  prepares  a  book  on  some  branch  of  study,  into  which 
he  throws  the  strength  of  his  intellect,  the  gathered  treasures  of 
his  reading  and  thinking,  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  his  long  ex- 
perience iu  the  school  room,  making  the  very  best  text-book  on 
that  subject  to  be  found  in  the  whole  land,  (many  of  our  choicest 
and  best  school-books  have  had  just  such  an  origin),  the  book  may 
be  used  in  every  other  school  in  the  State,  or  in  the  Union,  save 
only  in  that  of  the  author.  Before  he  can,  under  this  provision, 
allow  a  copy  to  be  sold  to,  or  for  use  in  his  own  school,  he  must 
divest  himself  of  any  pecuniary  interest  he  may  have  in  such  book, 
or  resign  his  place  as  teacher. 

AS  TO  SCHOOL   DIKECTOBS. 

It  forbids  School  Directors  to  sell,  or  to  be  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  sale,  or  in  the  proceeds  or  profits  arising  from  the  sale,  of 
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any  books,  apparatne  or  furniture,  to  tho  schools  of  the  particular 
districts  with  which  such  directors  are  connected,  that  is,  to  the 
schools  in  the  districts  of  .which  they  are,  respectively,  the  direc- 
tors. 

Hence,  if  a  school  director  is  a  bookseller,  for  instance,  he  may 
sell  school-books  to  the  pupils  and  teachers,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
papils^and  teachers,  of  any  and  all  other  schools  in  the  State,  or 
ont  of  the  State ;  but  he  can  not  sell  the  same  to  the  pupils  and 
teachers,  or  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  school  or 
schools  in  his  own  district^  under  such  penalties  as  may  bo  provi- 
ded by  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  village  in  which  the  direc- 
tor, whose  business  is  bookselling,  resides,  chances  to  be  divided 
iuto  two  school  districts,  he  may  sell  to  the  scholars  of  the  district 
of  which  he  is  not  a  director,  but  should  be  mindful  not  to  sell  to 
pupils  belonging  to  the  school  or  district  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. A  director  id  "connected,"  in  the  sense  of  that  word  as 
need  in  this  section,  with  all  the  schools  of  or  in  the  district  of 
which  he  is  a  director,  and  with  no  others,  and  the  prohibition  ex- 
tends precisely  that  far,  and  no  further.  In  the  case  supposed,  if 
the  director  desires  to  continue  to  sell  school-books  to  be  used  in 
his  own  district,  he  must  first  resign  the  oiBce  of  school  director, 
after  which  he  may  safely  proceed. 

\Vhat  has  been  said  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  sell- 
ing, by  a  school  director,  of  books,  applies  equally  to  the  selliog, 
by  such  person,  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture.  A  director 
may  deal  in  those  articles,  or  in  either  or  any  of  them,  to  any  ex- 
tent, provided  he  carefully  refrains  from  selling  anything  for  use 
in  the  schools  of  his  own  district.  He  may  have  invented  a  su- 
perior desk,  chair,  seat,  blackboard,  ventilating  or  heating  appa- 
ratus, etc.  Every  school  in  the  State  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
invention,  save  only  those  of  his  own  district ;  before  he  can  sell 
to  these,  or  be  in  any  manner  interested  in  such  sale,  he  must  re- 
sign his  office  as  director. 

Not  only  is  a  school  director  forbidden  to  sell  on  his  own  ac- 
count, as  a  dealer  or  manufacturer,  any  book,  apparatus  or  furni- 
tare,  to  bo  used  in  the  schools  of  his  own  district,  but  he  is  also 
equally  forbidden  to  sell,  or  to  be  interested  in  the  proceeds  or 
profits  of  any  book,  apparatus  or  furniture,  as  the  factor  or  agent 
of  others,  so  far  as  the  schools  of  his  own  district  are  concerned. 
He  cannot  sell  any  of  theso  articles  on  commission,  or  otherwise, 
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any  more  than  on  his  own  account.  The  scope  of  the  section  is 
still  more  extensive ;  it  forbids  a  director  to  enter  into  any  ar- 
laogement  with  school-book  publishers,  or  manufacturers  of 
school  furniture  and  apparatus,  under  which,  for  a  consideration, 
such  as  a  percentage  on  the  sales  made,  or  orders  procured,  etc., 
he  .agrees  to  recommend  any  of  said  articles,  or  to  use  his  influ- 
ence to  secure  their  adoption  and  use  in  the  schools  of  his  district. 
For  he  would  thus  beconoe  "interested"  in  the  business,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section  of  the  Constitution.  The  object  is  to 
cut  up,  root  out,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  from  the  school  system 
of  the  State,  the  })ractice  of  meddling  and  trafficking,  for  gain,  by 
school  officers,  in  school  books,  furniture  and  apparatus.  This  is 
effectually  done,  in  the  case  of  directors,  so  far  as  their  own 
schools  are  concerned. 

AS  TO  TRrSTEES  AND  TREASUKKR8. 

The  prohibition  also  includes  and  applies  to  township  trustees 
and  treasurers,  and  with  a  wider  range  of  meaning.  These  offi- 
cers are  "connected,"  in  the  sense  of  this  section,  with  all  of  Uie 
schools  of  their  respective  townships,  and  hence,  no  township 
school  trustee,  or  treasurer,  can  be  "interested  in  the  sale,  pro- 
ceeds or  profits  of  any  book,  apparatus,  or  furniture,  used  or  to 
be  used,  in  any  school"  of  the  township  in  which  such  trustee  or 
treasurer  is  an  officer,  under  such  penalties  as  the  Legislature  may 
prescribe.  A^s,  in  the  case  of  directors,  the  inhibition  applies  to 
all  the  schools  of  the  particular  district  of  which  they  are  the 
directors,  and  to  no  others,  so  in  the  case  of  township  officers,  the 
injunction  extends  to  all  the  schools  of  the  particular  township  of 
which  they  are  the  school  officers,  and  to  no  others.  And  the  re- 
marks made  under  the  preceding  head,  concerning  the  acts  and 
things  which  directors  are  forbidden  to  do  in  the  premises,  apply, 
all  and  singular,  to  township  school  officers. 

AS  TO  COUNTY  SUPEBINTENDBNTS. 

County  school  officers  are  also  embraced  within  the  prohibitory 
provisions  of  this  section.  As  county  superintendents  of  schools 
are  the  only  county  school  officers,  strictly  speaking,  known  to 
our  present  school  system,  they  are  the  officers  here  designated 
and  intended.  These  county  superintendents  are  "connected,'' 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  with  all  the  public  schools  in 
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their  reBpective  connties,  just  as  trustees  and  directors  are  ''con- 
nected"  with  all  the  schools  in  the  limits  of  their  respective  town- 
ships and  districts.      Uence,  county  superintendents  of  schools 
throughout  the  State,  are  forbidden,  by  the  supreme  law,  under 
such  penalties  as  may  be  provided  by  the  General  Assembly,  to 
'^be  interested  in  the  sale,  proceeds  or  profits,  of  any  book,  appa- 
ratus  or  furniture,  used  or  to  be  used  in  any  school"  within  the 
limits  of  their    respective  counties.      A  county  superintendent 
cannot,  while  holding  that  ofKce,  sell  any  book,  apparatus  or  fur. 
niture,  used  or  to  be  used  (that  is,  either  directly  or  indirectly,) 
in  any  school  of  his  county.     He  cannot  do  this  either  on  his  own 
account,  or  on  the  account  of  others.     If  any  such  superintendent 
is  pursuing  the  vocation  of  book  seller,  or  dealer  in  or  manufactu. 
rer  of  school  apparatus  or  school  furniture,  in  addition  to  his  offi- 
cial duties,  he  must  discontinue   the  sale  of  any  and  all  of  such 
articles  to  the  schools  of  his  own  county,  or  resign  his  office — the 
two  employments  are  virtually  declared  by  the  new  Constitution 
to  be  incompatible,  and  they  cannot  both  be  pursued  by  the  same 
person  at  the  same  time.     In  like  manner,  it  is  the   intention  of 
this  section  to  forbid,  and  it  does  forbid,   a  county  superintendent 
of  schools  to  act,  for  a  consideration,  as  the  agent  of  any  pub- 
lisher of  school-books,  or  manufacturers  or  venders  of  school  fur- 
niture or  apparatus,  with  a  view  to  the  sale,  introduction  and  use 
thereof  in  the  schools  of  his  county ;  or  to  receive  and  sell  the 
same  to  said  schools  on  commission  ;  or  to  agree  with  any  such 
parties,  for  a  consideration,  to  use  his  personal  influence,  or  official 
recommendation  or  authority,  in  favor  of  such  articles,  or  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  thereof,  or  any  of  them  ;  or  to  be  in  any  manner 
pecuniarily  connected  with  or  concerned  in  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  use  of  any  of  the  articles  included  within  the  terms  of  the 
prohibition,  in  any  of  the  schools  of  his  own  county.    As  direc- 
tors are  restricted,  in  the  premises,  by  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
districts,  and  trustees  by  the  limits  of  their  own  township,  so  the 
interdictions  imposed  upon  county  superintendents  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  counties. 

AS  TO  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  same  provisions,  injunctions  and  penalties  apply  to  State 
school  officers.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  the  only  one  who,  under  our  present  system,  can  be  properly 
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considered  a  Btate  school  oflBcer,  and  he  is  therefore  forbidden, 
equally  with  the  rest,  to  engage  in  the  school-book,  or  school  ap- 
paratus and  furniture  business,  under  such  penalties  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Adopting  the  same  interpretation  as  before,  which  I  am  confi- 
dent is  the  true  one,  and  it  follows  that  since  the  State  Superin- 
tendent is  officially  ''connected"  with  all  the  public  schools  in 
the  State,  he  cannot  be  interested  in  the  sale,  proceeds  or  profits 
of  any  book,  apparatus  or  furniture,  used  or  to  be  used,  in  any 
school  in  Illinois,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  nor  do  any  of  the 
acts  or  things  with  reference  to  the  school-book  and  furniture  busi- 
ness, in  the  State,  which,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  county,  town  and  district  officers  and  teachers  are  for- 
bidden to  do  in  their  respective  counties,  townships,  districts,  and 
schools. 

Such  seems  to  bo  the  spirit,  intent,  meaning  and  scope  of  the 
4th  Section  of  the  8th  Article  of  our  new  organic  law.  The  object 
which  the  Convention  seems  to  have  had  in  view,  is  highly  com- 
mendable. That  object  undoubtedly  was  utterly  to  eliminate 
and  eradicate  from  the  school  system,  the  reprehensible  and  mis- 
chievous practice  of  school-officers  and  teachers  becoming  active 
agents  of  school-book  publishers,  and  of  makers  and  vendors  of 
school  furniture  and  apparatus,  to  the  neglect,  more  or  less,  of 
their  own  proper  duties,  the  injury  of  the  schools,  and  the  ex- 
pense and  detriment  of  the  people,  through  the  frequent  changes 
of  books  and  other  articles  brought  about  by  the  interested  per- 
sistency of  the  persons  so  engaged.  Whether  the  evil  which  it 
is  thus  sought  to  remedy  is  f  uch,  or  has  been  such,  in  this  Stale, 
as  to  demand  or  suggest  these  sweeping  provisions ;  or  whether 
they  were  directed,  prudentially,  towards  the  future,  without  spe- 
cial reference  to  any  real  or  supposed  facts  in  the  past  or  present, 
I  am  not  able  to  say,  nor  is  it  of  importance  to  inqnire. 

OF  COUNTY  6UPBBINTENDENT8. 

The  fifth  and  last  section  of  the  article  on  Education,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"There  may  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  each 
county,  whose  qualifications,  powers,  duties,  compensation,  and 
time  and  manner  of  election,  and  term  of  office,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law." 
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Kespecting  our  present  chief  county  school  officer,  the  provis- 
ions of  the  new  Constitution  are  simply  permissive,  as  will  be 
seen,  not  mandatory.  That  officer  may  be  continued  in  his  pres- 
ent relations  to  the  supervisory  department  of  the  system,  or  those 
relations  may  be  modified,  or  the  office  itself,  in  its  present  form, 
may  be  dispensed  with,  by  the  General  Assembly,  as  the  future 
development  and  exigencies  of  the  school  system  may  seem  to 
require.  In  some  States  there  is  a  plan  of  school  supervision  by 
Congressional  and  State  Senatorial  districts  ;  in  others,  as  in  Kew 
York,  there  may  be  two  or  more  superintendents  in  large  and 
populous  counties  ;  and  in  others  still,  there  is  only  town  or  town- 
ship supervision,  in  addition  to  State  superintendence. 

It  was  no  doubt  to  keep  the  way  open  for  the  adoption  of  some 
one  of  these  modes  of  supervision,  or  of  some  plan  different  from 
and  better  than  any  of  them,  should  such  be  devised,  or  should 
any  such  change  be  hereafter  expedient,  that  the  question  of  the 
county  superintendency  was  left  in  the  form  that  it  is  in  the  or- 
ganic law.  I  am  disposed  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  wise.  I 
can  emphatically  say  that  I  do  not  now  know  of  anything  that 
could  be  substituted  for  our  present  form  of  county  supervision 
from  which  better  results  could,  upon  the  whole,  be  reasonably 
anticipated  ;  nor  should  I  know  where  to  look  for  anything  bet- 
ter. But  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  developments  of  the 
future  may  reveal  a  more  efficient  method,  and  should  it  be  so, 
the  way  will  be  open  for  its  adoption.  Certain  it  is  that  more, 
not  less,  of  close,  faithful,  honest  supervision  is  needed.  Had  we 
the  township-district  system,  as  recommended  and  explained  at 
large  in  the  Sixth  Biennial  Beport,  with  an  efficient  town  inspec- 
tor in  every  such  district,  retaining  the  present  county  superinten- 
dency as  it  is,  I  should  regard  our  system,  in  respect  to  supervis- 
ion, as  about  complete.  There  need  be  no  apprehension  that  the 
present  plan  of  county  supervision  will  be  dispensed  with,  until 
some  better  one  is  devised. 

In  article  nine,  entitled  "Eevenue,"  there  are  some  provisions 
bearing,  more  or  less  closely,  upon  the  administration  of  the 
school  system : 

SCHOOL  PROPERTr  EXEMPT  FEOM  TAXATION. 

The  third  section  of  said  article  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions : 
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^'  The  property  of  the  State,  counties,  and  other  municipal  cof. 
jiorations,  both  real  and  personal,  and  such  other  property  as  may 
be  used,  exclusively,  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies, 
for  acliool^  religious,  cemetery  and  charitable  purposes,  i/iay  be 
exempted  from  taxation ;  but  such  exemption  shall  be  only  by 
general  law." 

These  provisions  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  old 
Constitution,  same  article  and  section,  but  are  more  particular  and 
explicit.  It  will  be  noted  that  only  such  school  property  as  is  used 
^^exchmvdy ''  for  school  purposes,  can  be  exempted  from  taxation. 
Thus,  if  a  board  of  school  directors,  as  a  corporatiou,  own  real 
estate,  the  benefits  of  this  section  attach  to  so  much  thereof,  only, 
as  is  actually  and  exclusively  nsed  for  school  purposes ;  that  is, 
to  the  school  house  and  its  equipments,  the  site  on  which  the 
school  house  stands,  and  the  grounds  immediately  connected 
therewith.  Should  the  board  come  into  the  possession  of  other 
real  estate,  not  required  or  nsed  for  school  purposes,  such  prop- 
erty, though  belonging  to  the  school  corporation,  could  not  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  So,  if  a  school  house  is  built  with  a  hall 
in  the  npper  story,  designed  not  for  the  occupancy  or  use  of  the 
school,  but  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  other  parties,  such  hall 
or  room,  not  being  nsed  for  school  purposes,  would  be  liable  to 
taxation,  under  a  literal  construction  of  the  language  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Other  applications  of  the  principle  here 
laid  down,  will  readily  occur  to  all  who  reflect  upon  it  It  may 
also  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  exemption,  as  thus  defined  and 
limited,  is  in  harmony  with  the  rulings  of  our  supreme  court  in 
several  cases  that  arose  under  the  old  Constitution  and  laws.  The 
intent  seems  to  havd  been  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 
immnnity  from  taxation,  whereby,  in  the  past,  school,  and  other 
educational  corporations  have  held  vast  tracts  of  land  from  which 
the  State  could  derive  no  revenue ;  the  effect  being,  of  course,  to 
increase  the  taxes  of  those  having  or  claiming  no  such  itnmnnities. 

DEFAULT  AS  CUSTODIAN. 

Section  11.  "  No  person  who  is  in  default  as  collector  or  cus- 
todian of  money  or  property  belonging  to  a  nmnicipal  corpora- 
tion, shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  or  under  such  corporation.'* 

This  provision  touches  the  school  system  in  respect  to  township , 
treasurers,  who  are  the  custodians  of  all  school  funds.      If  any 
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such  treasaror  default,  he  oannot  continae  to  hold  the  oflSce  of 
treasurer,  and  he  also  thereby  becomes  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
trustee  of  schools  in  said  township. 

INDEBTBDNBSS  LIMITED  TO  FIVB  PEE  CENT, 

The  twelfth  section  of  this  article  (9th)  vitally  aflfects  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  in  certain  impor- 
tant financial  matters.     It  is  as  follows : 

"No  county,  city,  township,  sohodl  district^  or  other  municipal 
corporation,  shall  be  allowed  to  become  indebted  in  any  manner 
or  for  any  purpose,  to  an  amount,  including  existing  indebtedness, 
in  the  aggregate  exceeding  five  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the 
taxable  property  therein,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  assessment 
for  State  and  county  taxes,  previous  to  the  incurring  of  such 
indebtedness.  Any  county,  city,  acAool  dietrioi^  or  other  munici- 
pal corporation,  incurring  any  indebtedness  as  aforesaid,  shall,  be- 
fore or  at  the  time  of  doing  so,  provide  for  the  collection  of  a  di- 
rect  annual  tax,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  debt,  as  it 
falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  thereof,  with* 
in  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  contracting  the  same.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  county,  city,  township, 
school  district,  or  other  municipal  corporation,  from  issuing  their 
bonds  in  compliance  with  any  vote  of  the  people  which  may  have 
been  had  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  in  pursuance 
of  any  law  providing  therefor." 

By  these  provisions  of  the  new  organic  law,  the  4.7th  section  of 
the  general  school  law  is  greatly  modified,  and  a  new  rale  of  ac- 
tion under  said  section  must  hereafter  be  adopted.  Said  47th  sec- 
tion is  the  one,  and  the  only  one,  in  the  State  school  law,  which 
confers  upon  local  school  boards  or  corporations,  the  power  of  cre- 
ating a  debt  for  school  purposes.  The  change  necessary  in  future 
transactions  under  that  section,  will  appear  from  the  following 
analysis  and  comparison : 

The  47th  section  of  the  general  school  law,  which  has  been  in 
force  and  the  rule  of  action  in  the  premises,  for  the  past  ten  years, 
is  as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  building  school  houses,  or  purchasing 
school  sites,  or  for  repairing  and  improving  the  same,  the  direc- 
tors, by  a  vote  of  the  people,  may  borrow  money,  issuing  bonds 
executed  by  the  officers,  or  at  least  two  members  of  the  board,  in 
Vol.  1—46 
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Slims  of  not  less  than  one  hnndred  dollars ;  but  the  rate  of  inter- 
est shall  not  exceed  ten  per  cent. ;  nor  shall  the  sum  borrowed  in 
any  one  year  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district." 

It  will  be  seen  that,  under  the  foregoing  section,  it  has  hereto- 
fore been  competent  for  a  board  of  directors,  when  so  authorized 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  borrow  money,  that  is,  to  contract  a 
debt,  equal  in  amount  to  five  per  centum  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  district,  but  not  to  exceed  that  amount  in  any  one  year. 
This  is  the  vital  point.  If  the  school-house  proposed  to  be  built, 
required  an  amount  greater  than  could  be  realized  by  a  levy  of 
five  per  centum,  they  could  levy  that  rate,  or  less,  the  first  year, 
and  the  same  rate,  or  less,  the  next  year,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
amount  desired  was  raised.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  debt  that  could  be  contracted  for  building  purposes, 
provided  the  people  voted  it,. and  the  sum  borrowed  in  any  single 
year  did  not  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district 

It  will  be  further  observed  that  there  were  no  limits  imposed  as 
to  the  length  of  time  that  such  debts  might  run,  nor  any  require- 
ments as  to  the  levy  of  tax  to  pay  the  interest  thereon,  and  the 
principal  thereof,  when  they  severally  fell  due.  Such  taxes  were 
sometimes  levied,  or  authorized  by  vote  to  be  levied,  at  the  time 
the  debt  was  contracted,  while  at  other  times  the  tax  necessary  to 
meet  the  interest  and  principal  as  they  matured,  was  not  levied 
till  afterwards — ^in  some  instances  long  afterwards. 

Under  the  new  Constitution,  directors,  in  borrowing  money  un- 
der  the  47th  section  of  the  general  school  law,  must  observe  the 
following  points : 

1.  The  debt  which  it  is  proposed  to  contract,  or  the  amount 
borrowed,  cannot  under  any  circumstances,  or  at  any  time,  exceed 
in  the  aggregate^  five  per  centum  on  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district ;  and  in  determining  this  amount,  any  existing  indebted- 
ness must  be  included.  Hence,  a  rate  of  from  one  to  five  per 
centum  cannot  be  levied  from  year  to  year,  irrespective  of  the  ac- 
cumulating aggregate,  as  heretofore,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon 
as  the  total  of  indebtedness  amounts  to  five  per  centum  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  property,  no  more  money  can  be  borrowed, 
no  addition  can  be  made  to  the  debt,  under  any  circumstances  or 
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for  any  purpose  whatever.    The  debt  must  first  be  redaced  below 
that  poiDt,  before  any  more  bonds  can  be  issued. 

2.  In  estimating  the  amoant  of  money  that  may  be  borrowed, 
or  the  aggregate  of  indetedness  that  may  be  incurred,  the  latest 
assessment  for  State  and  county  taxes  must  be  taken  as  the  basis. 
Five  per  centum  on  such  assessed  valuation,  is  the  maximum 
amount  that  can  be  borrowed  by  any  board  of  directors. 

3.  No  district  bonds  can  be  issued  until  the  directors  shall  have 
been  authorized,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  levy  and  collect  a 
direct  annual  tax,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  bonds,  as 
it  falls  due,  and  to  discharge  the  principal  when  it  becomes  paya- 
ble. Provision  for  the  punctual  payment  of  both  interest  and 
principal,  must  be  made  before,  and  as  a  condition  of  the  issuance 
of  the  bonds.  The  fact  that  such  provision  has  been  made,  by 
competent  authority,  for  the  necessary  tax  to  pay  the  debt,  should 
be  set  forth  on  the  face  of  the  bonds,  for  the  information  and  pro- 
tection of  the  bond-holders. 

4.  No  school  district  bonds  can  be  drawn,  issued  or  sold  to  run 
for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  years. 

5.  If  the  people  of  any  school  district,  in  pursuance  of  the 
47th  section  of  the  school  law,  had,  by  regular  vote,  authorized 
and  instructed  their  directors  to  borrow  money  and  issue  the  bonds 
of  the  district  thereof,  jmar  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, said  directors  may  issue  the  bonds  so  voted,  according  to  the 
terms  and  condition  of  such  vote,  notwithstanding  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  debt  thereby  created  may  exceed  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  new  Constitution.  The  provisions  of  that  instru- 
ment are  prospective,  not  retroactive,  in  their  effect. 

OOU^TY  0FFI0BB8. 

The  new  Constitution,  article  10,  section  8,  provides  for  and 
requires  the  election  of  the  following  officers  in  every  county  of 
the  State,  viz :  County  judge,  sheriff,  county  clerk,  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court,  treasurer,  surveyor  and  coroner.  Ajb  previously  re- 
marked, the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  recog- 
nized and  permissively  provided  for  in  the  6th  section  of  the  8th 
article.  Hence,  so  long  as  that  office  remains  in  the  school  sys- 
tem it  is  a  county  office,  and,  as  such,  it  is  subject,  I  suppose,  to 
the  provisions  of  the  10th  section  of  said  article  10,  in  respect  to 
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the  qaeetion  of  compensation.    Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  what  those  provisions  are. 

Bj  said  section  10  of  said  article  10,  all  connty  officers  are  di- 
vided, with  respect  to  compensation,  into  seven  classes,  on  the 
basis  of  population,  as  follows : 

1st  Glass. — Population  20,000  or  less ;  compensation  not  more 
than  $1500  per  annum. 

2d  Class— Population  20,000 to  80,000  ;  $2000  per  annum. 

3d  Class.— Population  30,000  to  50,000 ;  $2500  per  annum. 

4th  Class.— Population  50,000  to  70,000 ;  $3000  per  annum. 

5th  Class.— Population  70,000  to   100,000 ;  $3500  per  annum. 

6th  Class. — Popalation  100,000  to  250,000 ;  $4000  per  annum. 

7th  Class.— Population  350,000 ;  $5000  per  annum,  or  $1000 
additional  for  each  additional  100,000  inhfibitants. 

By  section  11  of  the  aeane  article,  it  is  also  provided  that  the 
compensation  of  each  class  of  county  officers  shall  be  uniform  in 
the  class  of  counties  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  It  is  fur- 
ther provided  in  said  section  11,  that  the  compensation  prescribed 
in  the  previous  section  shall  apply  only  to  officers  hereafter  elec- 
ted, but  that  all  fees  established  by  special  laws  shall  cease  at  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  the  officers  affected  by  such 
special  laws  shall  receive  only  the  fees  or  compensation  provided 
by  general  law. 

Section  12,  of  article  10,  is  as  follows : 

''AH  laws  fixing  the  fees  of  State,  county  and  township  officers, 
shall  terminate  with  the  terms,  respectively,  of  those  who  may  be 
in  office  at  the  meeting  of  the  first  General  Assembly  after  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution ;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall, 
by  general  law,  uniform  in  its  operation,  provide  for  and  regulate 
the  fees  of  said  officers,  and  their  successors,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
same  to  a  reasonable  compensati(.n  for  services  actually  rendered. 
But  the  General  Assembly  may,  by  general  law,  classify  the 
counties,  by  population,  into  not  more  than  three  classes,  and  reg- 
ulate the  fees  according  to  class.  This  article  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  depriving  the  General  Assembly  of  the  power  to  reduce 
the  fees  of  existing  officers/' 

Assuming  that  county  superintendents  of  schools,  so  long  as 
their  election  continues  to  be  provided  for  by  law,  are  county  offi- 
cers within  the  meaning  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  hence  that 
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they,  as  such,  are  included  in,  and  sabject  to,  all  the  provieions  of 
article  10,  in  relation  to  other  county  officers,  the  whole  sabject 
may  be  thus  summed  up : 

1.  These  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution,  in  respect  to  com- 
pensation, do  not  apply  to  the  county  superintendents  of  schools 
now  in  office,  or  to  any  of  them,  but  only  to  those  who  may  here- 
after be  elected. 

2.  All  special  laws,  prescribing  the  fees  or  compensation  of 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  ceased  when  the  new  Constitu- 
tion went  into  effect,  Angust  8,  1870,  since  which  time  all  county 
superintendents  have  been  entitled  to  the  compensation  provided 
by  general  law,  and  to  no  other.  This  includes  all  the  special  acts 
giving  or  allowing  to  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  certain 
counties,  a  compensation,  or  rate  of  compensation,  different  from 
that  prescribed  and  provided  by  the  last  general  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  will  continue  to  be  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
the  only  one,  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  those  now  in 
office,  unless  sooner  modified  or  repealed  by  the  Legislature. 

3.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  couuty  superinten- 
dents of  schools  now  in  office,  the  compensation  of  their  succes- 
sors in  office  will  be  subject  to  and  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Constitution,  article  10,  section  10,  and  all  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  compensation  of  said  officers,  will  then  terminate 
and  cease. 

4.  At  the  expiration,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  term  of  the  superin- 
tendents now  in  office,  their  successors,  who  may  then  be  elected, 
will  be  divided,  in  respect  to  compensation,  into  classes,  according 
to  the  population  of  their  respective  connties.  The  number  of 
classes  will  be  seven,  as  provided  by  section  10,  unless  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  see  fit  to  reduce  the  number,  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  12th  section  of  said  article  10,  in  which 
case  the  number  of  classes  will  not  exceed  three. 

5.  When  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  in  relation  to 
the  compensation  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  shall  go 
into  effect,  the  compensation  of  all  superintendents  belonging  to 
the  same  class  will  be  the  eame,  and  the  amount  for  each  class 
will  be  determined  by  the  county  board,  as  provided  in  section  10, 
of  article  10,  aforesaid. 
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It  only  remains  to  notice  certain  provisionB  in  the  Schedale  to 
the  OonstitQtion,  which  have  a  bearing  npon  the  common  school 
system.    Section  1,  of  the  Schedule,  is  as  follows : 

'^  AH  laws  in  force  at  the  adoption  of  this  Constitntion,  not  in- 
condatent  therewith^  and  all  rights,  actions,  prosecutions,  claims 
and  contracts,  of  this  State,  individuals,  or  bodies  corporate,  shall 
continue  to  be  as  valid  as  if  this  Constitution  had  not  been  adopted." 

Hence,  the  general  school  laws  in  force  in  the  State  when  the 
new  Constitution  was  adopted,  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  and 
will  so  remain,  till  repealed  or  changed  by  the  General  Assembly? 
eoDcept  such  laws  and  parts  of  laws  as  are  ^^ncousistent"  with  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Constitution.  Among  the  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  in  force  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  'inconsis- 
tent" therewith,  and  which  have  therefore  become  inoperative  and 
void,  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  80th  section  of  the  general  school  law,  and  the  distinct- 
ive word  "white,"  wherever  it  is  used  in  said  general  law  with 
intent  to  restrict  and  limit  the  benefits  of  the  free  school  system 
to  the  white  children  of  the  State,  or  with  intent  to  exclude  from 
said  benefits  the  colored  children  of  the  State. 

The  word  "white,"  as  defining  and  limiting  the  number  or  class 
of  persons  who  may  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizens  in  Illinois,  being  wholly  unknown  to  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, which,  since  the  8th  day  of  August,  1870,  has  been  the  par- 
amount and  supreme  law  of  the  State ;  and  the  first  section  of 
article  8,  expressly  declaring  that  the  General  Assembly  shall 
provide  a  good  common  school  education  for  all  the  children  of 
this  State,  leaves  no  room  for  cavil  or  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "white"  in  the  school  law.  The  construction  heretofore 
given  to  it  is  not  only  "inconsistent,"  but  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  letter  of  the  newConstitution,  and  must  therefore  be  abandoned. 

2.  All  special  laws  establishing  compensation,  or  rates  of  com- 
pensation, for  school  officers,  different  from  the  one  uniform  rate 
fixed  by  the  general  school  law,  are  also  inoperative  and  void,  be- 
ing "inconsistent"  with  and  contrary  to  the  explicit  provisions  of 
article  10,  section  11,  which  declares  that  all  fees  established  by 
special  lawB  shall  cease  at  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution.  This 
applies  to  county  superintendents  of  schools,  as  heretofore  ex- 
plained. 

3.  So  much  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  school  districts,  by 
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sec.  47  of  the  school  law,  to  borrow  money,  as  permits  them  to 
incur  a  debt  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  five  per  centum  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  is  also  re- 
pealed by  the  new  Constitution,  being  ^inconsistent"  with  the  12th 
section  of  the  article  on  Revenue,  (Art.  9.) 

The  statics  of  all  school  officers  who  were  in  office  at  the  adop. 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  is  unequivocally  determined  by  the  6th 
Bection  of  the  Schedule,  which  is  as  follows : 

^^  All  persons  now  filling  any  office  or  appointment,  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  thereof,  according  to  their  re, 
spective  commissions  or  appointments^  unless  by  this  Constitution 
it  is  otherwise  directed." 

The  new  Constitution  does  not  ^'  otherwise  direct,"  in  the  case 
of  any  existing  school  officer. 

By  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  Schedule  it  is  provided  that : 
^'  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution." 

This  is  not  intended  to  postpone,  till  after  legislative  action  is 
had,  the  practical  effect  of  those  provisions  of  the  new  Constitu. 
tion  which  are  in  themselves  explicit  and  mandatory,  and  which 
supercede  previously  existing  laws.  All  such  provisions  went  into 
effect  at  once  upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution.  Where 
a  particular  thing  is  plainly  required  or  forbidden  by  the  letter  of 
the  organic  law,  the  obligation  to  do  that  thing,  or  to  leave  it  un- 
done, as  the  case  may  be,  attaches  immediately — it  does  not  re- 
main inoperative  till  enjoined  by  statute  laws — the  supreme  law 
itself  is  sufficient,  demanding  instant  obedience  to  its  require- 
ments. Thus,  the  right  of  suffrage  conferred  by  the  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  became  valid 
and  operative,  ipsofactOj  the  moment  said  amendment  was  ratified 
by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  and  duly  promulgated,  and 
said  franchise  was  so  exercised,  in  this  State  and  all  over  the 
country,  before  Congress  had  passed  any  laws  for  its  enforce- 
ment, and  before  the  same  principle  had  been  embodied  into  the 
fundamental  law  of  this  State. 

So  in  respect  to  the  right  of  colored  children  to  share,  equally 
with  others,  in  the  benefits  of  our  free  schools.  The  right  is 
clearly  and  undeniably  granted  in  section  one  of  article  eight  of 
the  organic  law,  as  we  have  seen,  and  said  right  does  noto  exist, 
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in  virtne  of  the  Gonstitntion  itself.  If  the  right  is  not  denied,  or 
its  exercise  resisted,  there  is  really  no  absolute  need  of  any  statute 
laws  to  carry  it  into  effect.  By  its  own  inherent  and  paramount 
force  it  negatives  all  conflicting  provisions  in  previous  Iaw8,  and 
moulds  the  whole  school  system  into  harmony  with  itself.  It  is 
only  when  a  right  or  privilege  coriferred  by  the  organic  law  is  re- 
fused, or  its  exercise  obstructed,  that  legislation  is  essential  to  give 
complete  efficiency  to  the  supreme  law,  or  to  furnish  legal  reme- 
dies to  those  who  are  wrongfully  deprived  of  the  benefits  it  con- 
fers. There  may  also  be  other  impediments  to  the  complete  real- 
ization of  a  right  or  privilege  conferred  by  a  new  constitution, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  appropriate  legislation.  As  such 
contingencies  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time,  it  is  the  manifest 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  under  the  nineteenth  section  of 
the  Schedule,  to  anticipate  and  provide  therefor,  by  passing  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  perfect,  vitalize  and  carry  into  full 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  furnish  adequate 
legal  remedies  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

The  Schedule  further  provides,  in  section  twenty-three,  as  fol- 
lows: 

'^  When  this  Constitution  shall  be  adopted  and  take  effect  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  two-mill  tax  provided  to 
be  annually  assessed  and  collected  upon  each  dollar's  worth  of 
taxable  property,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes,  as  set  forth  in 
article  fifteen  of  the  now  existing  Constitution,  shall  cease  to  be 
assessed,  after  the  year  of  our  Lord  1870." 

I  refer  to  this  section  merely  to  correct  a  misapprehension,  that 
has  obtained  to  some  extent  among  the  friends  of  common  schools, 
as  to  what  two  mill  tax  is  here  referred  to.  The  reference  is  not 
to  the  State  school  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  but  to  the  two- 
mill  tax  that  has  been  assessed  since  1848,  as  a  separate  fund  to 
be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  principal  of  the  State 
indebtedness. 


Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Illinois  in 
relation  to  public  education  and  common  schools.  In  the  mjiin 
they  are  wise,  judicious  and  good.  They  intrench  the  system  of 
free  schools  firmly  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  beyond  the 
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reach  of  hasty  or  tinrriendly  legielatioD  ;  they  render  the  system 
compact  and  strong,  yet  impart  to  it  snch  flexibility  in  minor  mat- 
ters, as  the  exigencies  of  the  future  may  demand ;  they  throw  the 
defenses  of  the  paramount  law  aronnds  its  funds  and  property ; 
they  make  it  forever  impossible  that  its  resources  should  be  seized 
upon  and  diverted  from  their  proper  nses,  by  any  church,  denom- 
ination or  sect ;  they  insure,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do.in  snch 
an  instrument,  vigilant  supervision,  efficient  administration,  strict 
economy  of  expenditures,  and  rigid  official  accountability ;  and 
finally,  these  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  eliminate  from 
the  system  every  pretext  and  hiding*place  of  the  cruel  spirit  of 
exclusion  and  caste,  opening  wide  the  doors  of  secular  knowledge, 
and  inviting  all  the  children  of  the  commonwealth  to  come  and 
freely  receive  the  blessings  of  a  good  common  school  education. 

Under  such  a  Oonstitution,  with  provisions  so  catholic  and 
statesmanlike,  so  just  and  humane,  we  may  reasonably  expect  for 
the  common  schools  of  Illinois  a  steadily  increasing  prosperity, 
and  the  continued  confidence  and  support  of  the  people. 


THE  SCHOOL  FUNDS  ; 

THEIR 

CUSTODY,  DISBURSEMENT  AND  CONTROL. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  citizens 
ot  a  State  to  observe  closely  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  have  committed  important 
public  interests.  It  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  plain  duty  of  the 
people  to  be  thus  mindful  of  what  is  going  on  around  them,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  public  servants  do  the  work  and  guard 
the  interests  entrusted  to  them.  No  greater  danger  menaces  a 
commonwealth  than  the  absence  of  such  a  habit  of  watchful  ob- 
servance on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  Public  indifferem^e  and 
apathy,  not  criticisms  and  strictures,  are  the  evils  most  to  be 
dreaded  in  a  popular  government  like  ours.  Even  harsh  and  un- 
reasonable strictures  are  seldom  without  their  good  results,  while 
those  which  proceed  from  misapprehension  or  ignorance  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  afford  the  officers  concerned  an  opportunity  to 
Vol.  1—47 
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famish  information,  not  onlj  desirable  and  nsefal  in  itself,  but 
such  as  will  enable  the  people  to  correct  any  erroneous  impres- 
sions or  judgments  which  they  may  have  been  lead  to  form.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  purpose  that  the  following  facts  and 
observations  in  relation  to  the  school  funds  are  submitted  at  this 
time. 

The  public  free  schools  of  Illinois  are  supported  and  carried  on 
with  funds  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

1.  From  the  net  proceeds  of  the  tax  of  two-mills  upon  each 
dollar's  worth  of  taxable  property  in  the  State ; 

2.  From  the  interest  on  the  "  school,  college  and  seminary 
fund ;" 

3.  From  the  interest  on  the  county  fund ; 

.  4.  From  certain  fines  and  forfeitures,  which  go,  by  law,  for  the 
support  of  schools ; 

5.  From  the  interest  on  the  township  funds,  and 

6.  From  special  taxes  levied  and  collected  in  and  by  the  re- 
spective local  school  districts. 

Every  dollar  raised  and  expended  for  school  purposes  in  the 
State  at  large,  is  derived  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  above 
enumerated  sources  ;  there  is  no  other  source  of  common  school 
revenue  whatever. 

The  present  inquiry  will  concern  not  the  amount  of  each  of 
these  funds,  nor  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  are  ex- 
pended, but  the  custody,  control  and  disbursement  of  them.  The 
questions  which  it  is  proposed  to  answer  are :  Through  what 
hands  or  channels  do  these  funds  pass  on  their  way  from  their  re- 
spective sources,  to  the  point  of  final  disbursement  ?  Who  are 
the  lawful  and  only  custodians  of  these  funds  ?  What  are  the 
guarantees  of  their  safety  ?  How  and  by  whom  are  they  paid 
out,  and  under  whose  direction  and  control  are  they  expended  ? 

I  shall  trace  the  origin  and  course  of  each  fund  separately,  from 
the  time  that  it  starts  on  its  way  till  it  is  finally  paid  out,  and  in 
doing  so,  each  and  all  of  the  foregoing  questions  will  be  explicitly 
answered. 

1.      TUB  TWO-MILL  STATE  SCHOOL  TAX. 

This  tax  is  levied  and  assessed  in  virtue  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  sixty-eighth   section   of   the  general  school  law. 
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Kot  a  dollar  of  it  is  actaally  paid  into  the  State  treasury  or  into 
the  hands  of  the  State  Treasarer,  or  of  any  other  State  officer;  no 
pait  of  it  ever  leaves  the  particular  county  in  which  it  is  collected. 
It  reaches  its  destination  in  the  following  manner : 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  issues  his  warrant  to  the  coun. 
ty  snporintendent  of  schools  of  each  county  in  the  State,  upon 
the  collector  of  each  county,  respectively,  for  the  amount  of  said 
two  mill  school  tax  collected  in  and  due  from  each  county.  Upon 
receiving  the  warrant,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  takes 
it  to  the  collector,  or,  in  counties  under  township  organization,  to 
the  treasurer  of  his  county,  who  pays  over  to  said  coqnty  superin- 
tendent the  amount  of  said  warrant,  taking  said  superintendent's 
receipt  therefor.  And  then,  on  settlement  with  the  Auditor,  the 
connty  collector  or  treasurer,  as  the  case  may  be,  presents  said 
county  superintendent's  receipt,  and  is  credited  with  the  amount 
specified  therein,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
actually  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  money  from  the  collector,  or  very  soon 
thereafter,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  pays  it  over  to  the 
respective  township  treasurers  of  his  county,  taking  their  receipts 
therefor.  The  money  is  in  the  custody  of  the  superintendent  but 
a  few  days,  the  collector  not  being  required  to  cash  the  warrant 
before  the  first  day  of  March,  and  the  superintendent  being 
obliged  to  pay  it  oyer  to  treasurers  prior  to  the  first  Monday  of 
the  following  April. 

The  money  is  now  in  the  bands  of  the  treasurers  of  the  boards 
of  school  trustees  of  the  respective  townships  of  the  county.  On 
the  first  Monday  bf  April,  annually,  these  several  boards  of  trus- 
tees order  their  treasurers  to  credit  the  respective  school  districts 
of  their  townships  with  the  proportion  of  said  money  to  which 
said  districts  are  severally  entitled,  and  the  funds  remain  in  the 
exdasive  custody  of  said  treasurers  till  paid  out  on  the  legal 
orders  of  the  respective  boards  of  school  directors. 

I  have  thus  traced  the  course  of  the  two  mill  school*taz  fund, 
and  the  official  hands  through  which  it  passes.  From  the  pockets 
of  the  tax-payer^  it  goes,  first,  to  the  custody  of  the  county  col- 
lector or  treasurer ;  from  the  collector  it  passes  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  same  coun. 
ty,  who  is  its  second  custodian ;  from  the  county  superintendent 
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it  goes  to  the  towDehip  treasurers  of  the  townships  of  said  couDty, 
in  whose  hands  and  custody  it  remains,  until  paid  out  as  aforesaid. 

2.   INTEREST  OS   THE  SCHOOL,  COLLEGE  AMD  8EMINAEY  FUND. 

This  is  six  per  centum  on  certain  school  funds  loaned  to  the 
State,  which  interest  the  State  is  required  by  law  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  common  schools. 

This  amount  due  from  the  State  to  the  school  fund  must  be 
raised  by  a  tax,  the  same  as  any  of  the  current  expenses  of  the 
State  government;  but  the  money  raised  by  this  tax  never  leaves 
the  county  in  which  it  is  collected.  It  does  not  pass  into  or  through 
the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  or  of  any  other  State  officer.  It 
reaches  its  destination,  viz,  the  hands  of  township  treasurers,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  and  through  precisely  the  same  chan- 
nels, and  at  precisely  the  same  time,  a3  the  two-mill  tax  fund  jost 
described. 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  issues  his  warrant  to  each  coun- 
ty superintendent  of  schools  for  the  amount  of  said  interest  fond 
to  which  eaid  county  is  entitled  ;  the  county  superintendent  pre- 
sents his  warrant  to  the  collector  or  treasurer  of  his  county  and  de- 
mands  and  receives  the  amount  specified  therein  to  be  due,  e:iviD^ 
his  receipt  therefor ;  the  collector  is  credited  with  the  amount  of 
said  receipt  on  settlement  with  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts ; 
the  county  superintendent  pays  over  the  money  to  the  township 
treasurers  of  his  county,  and  said  township  treasurers  keep  and 
hold  the  same  till  paid  out  by  them  on  the  legal  orders  of  boards 
of  directors,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  State  common  school  tax 
fund,  already  explained. 

This  disposes  of  the  whole  of  so  much  of  the  school  fund  as  is 
raised  or  paid  by  the  State  at  large. 

8.   INTEREST  ON  THE  COUNTS  FUND. 

This  is  the  sum  derived  from  a  certain  fund  created  by  law 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  known  as  the  "  County  School  fund,'' 
and  which  county  superintendents  of  schools  are  required  by  law 
to  keep  loaned  on  interest,  at  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  to  distribute  and  pay  over  said  interest  in  the  same  mannei 
as  the  amounts  received  on  the  Auditor's  warrants,  before  roen< 
tioned. 
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This  interest  on  the  county  school  fund  does  not  go  into  the 
State  treasury,  or  into  or  through  the  hands  of  any  State  officer, 
or  out  of  the  county  where  it  is  collected,  but  it  is  all  distributed 
and  paid  over  to  the  township  treasurers  of  the  county,  in  whose 
hands  it  remains  till  paid  out  on  the  legal  orders  of  boards  of  di- 
rectors-^ as  in  the  two  previous  cases.  The  custodians  of  this  fund 
are  two — first  the  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  then  the 
township  treasurer^,. 

4.      FINES,  rENALTIKS  AND  FORFEITURES. 

By  the  eighty-second  section  of  the  general  school  la^',  all  fines, 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  imposed  ^r  incurred  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  record,  or  before  any  of  the  jnstices  of  the  peace  in  this  State, 
except  tines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  or  incurred  in  in- 
corporated towns  or  cities,  for  the  violation  of  the  by-laws  or  or- 
dinances thereof,  are  required,  when  collected,  to  be  paid  to  the 
county  superintendent  ot  schools  of  the  county  wherein  such  lines, 
etc.,  were  imposed  or  incurred,  and  to  be  by  him  paid  over,  an- 
nually, to  the  township  treasurers  of  the  county,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  common  school  funds  of  the  State. 

Not  a  dollar  of  these  fines,  penalties  And  forfeitures,  when  col- 
lected, goes  out  of  the  county  where  they  are  collected,  or  passes 
under  control  of  any  State  officer ;  but  the  whole  amount  is  paid 
over,  annually,  at  the  same  time  that  the  previously  mentioned 
fands  are  paid  over,  to  the  respective  township  treasurers  of  the 
county,  who  keep  the  same  until  disbursed  upon  the  legal  orders 
of  boards  of  directors.  The  pole  custodians  of  these  funds  are 
two ;  first,  the  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  then  the 
township  treasurers,  as  aforesaid. 

5.      INTEREST  ON  THE  TOWNSHIP  FUNDS. 

The  principal  of  the  township  fund  of  each  township  in  the 
State  consists  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  or 
school  section  of  land  in  every  Congressional  township  of  the 
State,  said  section,  or  its  equivalent,  having  been  donated  by  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  this  State,  for  the  use  and  support 
of  common  schools. 

The  school  law  (sec.  57),  provides  that  the  principal  of  this 
fund  shall  be  kept  at  interest,  and  that  the  amount  of  said  interest 
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collected,  shall  be  apportioned,  Betui-anDually,  to  the  respective 
districts  of  each  township,  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

This  interest  money  does  not  go  out  of  the  limits  of  the  town- 
ship to  which  it  belongs — not  even  into  or  through  the  hands  of 
the  county  superintendent,  or  any  other  county  officer — but  the 
whole  amount  thereof  remains  in  the  exclusive  charge,  custody 
and  keeping  of  the  respective  township  treasurers,  until  paid  out 
by  them  on  the  proper  orders  of  the  several  boards  of  school  di- 
rectors, as  aforesaid. 

6.      SCHOOL  DISTRICT  TAXES. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  funds  raised  for  school  purposes  in 
the  respective  local  school  districts  of  the  State.  The  forty-third 
section  of  the  school  law  provides  that  the  directors  of  each  school 
district  may  levy,  annually,  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district,  such  a  tax  as  may  be  necessary,  including  all  other 
available  funds,  to  keep  in  operation  a  free  school  for  the  period 
of  six  months  in  each  year.  And  the  forty-seventh  section  of  the 
school  law  further  provides,  that*,  when  duly  authorized  by  a  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  dietrict,  taken  in  pursuance  of  law,  the  board 
of  directors  of  any  school  district  may  levy  a  tax  upon  all  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  district,  not  exceeding  three  per  centum  upon 
the  assessed  value  of  said  property,  for  the  purpose  of  building, 
repairing  and  improving  school  houses,  and  purchasing  school- 
sites;  and  boards  of  directors  are  further  authorized  by  said 
section,  by  a  vote  of  the  people  as  aforesaid,  to  borrow  money 
for  the  aforesaid  purposes,  issuing  therefor  the  bonds  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  amount  so  borrowed  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  five 
per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district. 

Like  the  interest  on  the  township  funds  last  mentioned,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  money  so  raised  by  local  district  taxation, 
or  of  the  money  so  borrowed  upon  district  bonds,  remains  in  the 
township  in  which  is  situated  the  district  to  which  said  funds  be- 
long, and  does  not  pass  under  the  control  of  any  person  outside 
of  said  district  The  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  so  levied  and 
collected,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  money  so  borrowed  on  dis- 
trict bonds,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  town- 
ship, and  is  by  law  required  to  be  so  placed,  and  is  by  him  held  and 
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k«pt,  as  required  by  law,  until  paid  oat  on  the  legal  orders  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  district  levying  or  borrowing  the 
same.  The  township  treasurer  is  the  exclnsive  and  only  custodian 
of  said  funds. 

PENALTIES  AND  LIABILFriBS. 

Having  shown  the  official  channels  through  which  the  school 
funds  of  the  State  pass,  and  those  also  through  which  they  do  not 
pass,  on  their  way  to  final  disbursement ;  also,  who  are,  and  who 
are  not,  the  legal  or  actual  custodians  of  said  funds,  it  will  be  of 
use  to  notice,  in  the  next  place,  what  guarantees  there  are,  if  any, 
that  these  depositaries  of  the  school  funds  will  be  faithful  to  their 
trust — by  what  obligations  and  suretyships  they  are  held. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  two  classes  of  school  officers, 
and  two  only,  who  are  or  can  be,  at  any  time,  under  the  school 
system  as  it  now  is  and  as  it  always  has  been,  the  depositaries  or 
custodians  of  the  school  fund,  or  of  any  part  thereof — ^namely, 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  township  treasurers.  The 
qualifications  required  of  these  officers,  and  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed for  any  violation  of  their  official  or  trust  duties,  are  as 
follows : 

1.      LIABILITIES  OF  COtTNTY  SUPEEINTENDBNTS. 

These  officers,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  are  severally 
required  to  take  an  oath  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  same, 
and  to  execute  a  bond,  payable  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  at 
least  two  responsible  securities,  to  be  approved  by  the  county 
conrt  or  board  of  supervisors,  in  a  penalty  of  at  least  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  increased  to  any  extent,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  or  supervisors,  and  upon  which  actions 
may  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  any  fund  required  by  any 
breach  of  the  conditions  thereof.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
penal  bonds  of  these  officers  is  over  $3,000,000;  the  aggregate 
amoant  of  school  funds  passing  through  their  hands,  has  never 
exceeded  the  sum  of  $1,300,000,  in  any  one  year. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  liable  to  summary 
removal  by  the  county  court,  or  supervisors,  for  any  palpable  vio- 
lation of  law  or  omission  of  duty,  and  he  can  be  compelled  at  any 
time  to  execute  a  new  bond,  when  in  the  judgment  of  said  county 
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coart,  or  board  of  sapervisorSi  the  one  first  givea  ia  considered 
insufiicient  If  he  convert  to  his  own  use  the  funds  entrasted  to 
him,  or  any  portion  thereof,  he  is  liable  to  indictment,  and,  upon 
conviction,  he  mnst  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  double  the  amonnt 
of  money  so  converted,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  from 
one  month  to  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  conrt.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  and  demands  against  him  in  his  official 
capacity,  his  real  estate  is  firmly  bound,  nor  can  any  sale  or  alien- 
ation of  said  property  defeat  the  lien  thereon  in  payment  of  any 
judgment  obtained  against  him.  And  finally,  he  is  strictly  liable 
for  any  and  all  losses  of  funds  entrusted  to  him  or  coming  into  his 
hands,  by  reason  of  any  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  each  and  all 
of  his  official  duties,  and  the  full  amount  of  such  loss  or  losses 
may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action,  at  the  suit  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, for  the  use  of  the  fund  or  funds  injured. 

2.      LIABILITIES  OF  TOWNSHIP  TREASURERS. 

In  like  manner,  township  trustees  are  required,  before  entering 
upon  their  duties,  to  severally  execute  a  bond,  with  two  or  more 
securities  to  be  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  and  board 
of  trustees,  in  penalties  sufficient  to  cover  double  the  amount  of 
all  liabilities  that  may  be  incurred.  The  trustees  may  require 
them  to  increase  the  amounts  of  their  respective  bonds  and  se- 
curities, or  to  make  anew  one,  with  different  and  better  securities, 
at  their  discretion,  and  may  remove  them  from  office  at  pleasure. 
For  any  failure  or  refusal  to  jjerform  all  the  duties  required  of 
him  by  law,  the  township  treasurer  is  liable  on  his  official  bond, 
in  an  action  of  debt.  Upon  his  resignation  or  removal  from  office, 
bo  is  liable,  in  heavy  penalties,  should  be  fail  or  refuse  to  tnrn 
over  to  his  successor  all  funds,  books  and  papers  in  his  possession 
as  treasurer,  and  the  satisfaction  of  this  liability  does  not  in  the 
least  impair  the  obligation  of  his  official  bond.  He  is  liable  to 
indictment,  conviction,  tine  and  imprisonment  for  converting  to 
his  own  use  any  fund,  or  any  portion  of  any  fund  in  his  hands  as 
treasurer.  His^eal  estate  is  inalienably  liable  and  holden  for  the 
full  payment  and  satisfaction  of  all  judgments  obtained  against 
him  as  treasurer,  and  he  is  strictly  liable  for  any  and  all  losses  in- 
curred through  his  failure  or  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  required 
ot  him  by  law,  and  the  fund  so  injured  may  be  made  good  by 
summary  proceedings  at  law  against  him. 
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TownBhip  treaeiirera  are  the  nltimate  euBtodiaiM,  as  has  beeii 
shown,  of  all  the  earrent  or  dietribatable  school  fands  of  the  State. 
Ooanty  sapeiinteDdents  handle  but  a  comparatiyely  small  portion 
of  said  funds,  and  that  for  bat  a  brief  period ;  township  treasurers 
receive  and  keep,  till  wanted  for  school  purposes,  the  whole  vast 
amonnt  of  the  distributable  school  funds  of  the  State,  ererj  dollar 
of  it.  The  money  received  by  county  snpenntsndents  merely 
passes  through  their  hands  on  its  way  to  the  township  treasurers, 
who  are  the  final  depositaries.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  these  officers  shonld  be  held  to  fidelity  by  heavy 
penallies,  peremptory  statutes  and  strict  judicial  rulings.  They 
are  so  held.  No  other  oflSoers  in  die  State,  sustaining  fiduciary 
relations  to  public  funds,  are  under  such  comparatively  heavy 
penal  bonds  for  their  safe-keeping  ;  none  other  are  so  environed 
by  minute  and  mandatory  legal  provisions ;  none  other  are  cut  off 
from  relief,  in  case  of  loss  or  default,  by  Supreme  Court  decisions 
so  stern  and  uncompromising. 

The  whole  aggregate  amount  of  school  money,  not  principal, 
coming  into  the  hands  of  township  treasurers  and  remaining  in 
their  custody  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  is  considerably  less  in 
the  average  than  $7,000,000  per  annum.  This  sum  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  State,  among  about  two  thousand  township  treas- 
urers, being  an  average  of  $8,500  to  each  treasurer.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  penalties  in  which  these  treasarers  are  held,  on 
their  official  bonds,  for  the  safe-keeping  of  this  money,  is  over 
$14,000,000,  or  an  average  of  over  $7,000  to  each  treasurer,  being 
more  than  double  the  average  amount  of  distributable  funds  in 
their  custody.  If  to  this  sum  is  added  the  principal  of  the  town- 
ship fund,  which  is  also  in  the  custody  of  the  treasurers  and  pro- 
tected by  their  official  bonds,  and  which  averages  about  $2,400, 
to  each  treasurer,  the  security  is  still  immensely  in  excess  of  the 
sum  total  of  all  funds  held,  both  principal  and  current  funds.  But 
the  principal  of  the  township  funds  ($4,873,282,)  is  doubly  pro- 
tected aside  from  the  bonds  of  the  township  treasurers.  It  is  all 
kept  loaned  out,  and  every  loan  of  over  $100,  is  secured  by  mort- 
gage on  real  estate,  which  must  be  unincumbered  and  indeetruo- 
ttilsj  and  of  double  the  value  of  the  amount  loaned ;  and  no  sum 
less  than  $100,  can  be  loaned,  except  upon  the  security  of  at  least 
two  good  and  responsible  freeholders,  to  be  approved  by  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  whole  amount  loaned  on  personal  security  is 
Vol.  1—48 
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inconsiderable.  The  ag^egate  atnonnt  of  these  mortgacee  iB 
over  110,000,000,  at  this  time.  So  that  for  the  security  of  every 
dollar  of  school  money  in  the  hands  of  township  treasurers, 
whether  principal,  interest,  or  otherwise,  more  than  two  dollars  is 
fally,  legally  and  irrevocably  pledged. 

In  addition  to  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  law  conceming 
township  treasurers,  already  referred  to,  they  are  obliged  to  report 
to  the  board  of  trustees  all  their  doings  twice  every  year ;  to  ssb- 
mit  their  books,  papers  and  accounts  to  the  most  rigid  scrntioy ; 
to  account  in  detail  for  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out ;  to  lay 
before  the  board  all  notee,  mortgages  and  other  securities,  and  to 
demand  and  obtain  additional  security  whenever  the  board,  in  its 
discretion,  may  so  require. 

And  finally,  if  any  possible  or  conceivable  door  of  escape  from 
liability  still  remained  to  township  treasurers  as  the  custodiaus  of 
the  school  funds,  it  was  effectually  closed  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Oourt  in  the  case  of  Andrew  J.  Thompson  et  al,  v.  Taum- 
iAip  Trustees^  80  lU.j  99,  which  decision  has  governed  in  every 
like  case  that  has  been  before  the  lower  courts  of  the  State. 

The  above  case  was  an  action  of  debt  brought  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  on  the  bond  of  the  township  treasurer  and  his  securities 
therein,  to  recover  a  sum  of  school  money  belonging  to  the  town- 
ship, which  the  said  treasurer  admitted  had  been  in  his  possession. 
On  a  certain  day  this  money  was  deposited  by  the  treasurer  in  an 
iron  safe,  together  with  his  own  funds  and  papers,  and  the  safe 
was  carefully  locked,  but  the  same  night,  without  the  fault  of  the 
treasurer,  the  money  was  stolen  by  some  person  or  persons  un- 
known. 

It  would  seem  that  if  ever  an  officer  was  entitled  to  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  rigors  of  the  law,  some  clemency  should  have  been 
shown  to  this  unfortunate  township  treasurer.  But  the  Supreme 
Oourt,  through  that  Nestor  of  the  Judiciary,  Judge  Breese,  after 
reviewing  all  the  &cts  of  the  case,  sternly  declare : 

^'In  no  sense  is  this  a  case  of  bailment.  The  liability  of  the 
treasurer  arises  out  of  his  official  bond.  He  has  made,  by  the 
bond,  an  express  contract  with  the  trustees,  that  he  will  keep  safely 
the  moneys  which  shall  come  to  his  hands.  It  is  so  'nominated  in 
the  bond,'  when  that  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  statute  prescrib- 
ing his  duties,  and  considerations  of  public  policy  forbid  that  he 
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should  be  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  any  eztraneous  fact  oat- 
aide  of  the  condition  of  the  bond.  The  treasurer  well  knew  and 
understood  the  contract  he  had  entered  into,  and  the  extent  of  the 
obligation  he  had  Tolantarily  incurred,  and  he  has  obtained  all  he 
contracted  tor — the  possession  of  the  office  with  the  emoluments 
attached  to  it  There  is  no  principle  on  which  the  defense  can  be 
snstained,  the  contract  being  absolute,  without  any  condition,  ex* 
press  or  implied.  In  these  days  of  remorseless  peculation  upon 
the  pnblic  by  its  functionaries,  indeed  at  all  times,  public  policy 
demands  that  depositaries  of  the  public  money  should  be  held  to 
the  most  rigid  accountability,  within  the  terms  and  scope  of  their 
coyenants.  They  know  well,  on  assuming  their  positions,  the 
hazards  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  they  voluntarily  assume 
the  risks,  and  are  paid  for  so  doing.  Township  treasurers,  under 
our  statute,  are  made  instiren  of  the  funds  coming  to  their  pos- 
session, and  nothing  should  or  can  excuse  them  but  the  act  of 
God,  or  of  the  public  enemy.  There  would  be  no  surety  to  the 
public,  were  not  this  the  rule.  A  distinct  and  well-defined  lia- 
bility is  imposed  on  them  by  the  statute,  and  if  it  be  not  met  to 
its  fullest  extent,  the  fact  that  the  omission  occurred  from  mis- 
feasance, or  negligence,  or  tmavaidable  acoident^  or  by  a  fdony 
comndUisdiy  (mother^  furnishes  nodrfenoe  to  the  action  on  the 
bond." 

This  inflexible  and  uncompromising  construction  of  the  statute 
under  which  township  treasurers  assume  the  custody  of  school 
money,  as  previously  remarked,  has  been  remorselessly  applied 
in  every  case  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  evade  the  strict 
letter  of  the  bond.  It  was.  appljed  in  one  case  where  the  treasure 
er  was  knocked  down  and  robbed  of  the  school  money  in  his 
possession,  and  in  two  other  cases  where  the  building  was  acci- 
dentally burned  down  which  contained  the  iron  safe  in  which  the 
money  was  deposited  for  safe-keeping.  Applications  of  treasurers 
to  the  liCgislature  for  relief,  under  like  circumstances,  have  fared 
no  better  than  when  sought  through  the  courts — such  applications 
have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  a  township  treasurer  has  not  been  compelled  to 
make  good  the  money  lost,  no  matter  by  what  means,  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  inexorable  conditions  of  his  official  bond. 

I  have  thus  shown  who  are  the  depositaries  of  the  school  funds, 
and  the  nature,  extent  and  inviolability  of  their  obligations  and 
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their  liabilitieg  as  sndi.  The  State  SoperinteiideDt  of  Public  In 
Btractton  is  also  under  bonds  in  the  penalty  of  $25,000,  conditioned 
for  the  fiuthfal  application  and  disposition,  aooording  to  law,  of  all 
sohool  moneys  that  may  come  into  his  hands  by  Tirtne  of  hia 
office,  and  upon  his  said  bond  an  action  may  be  maintained  by  the 
State,  at  any  time,  for  any  breach  of  the  conditions  thereof.  The 
case  of  this  school  officer  has  not  heretofore  been  mentioned  in 
this  discussion  of  the  school  fund  qaestion,  for  the  reason  that  no 
school  moneys  come  into  his  hands  by  yirtae  of  his  office ;  he  ia 
not  the  custodian  or  depositary  of  a  dollar  of  any  school  fund,  or 
of  any  fund  connected  in  any  manner  with  the  school  system, 
and  never  has  been;  not  a  dollar  of  any  school  fund  passes 
through  his  hands,  or  has  erer  passed  through  his  hands,  or  ewer 
can  pass  through  his  hands,  until  the  school  system  and  school 
laws  of  the  State  are  totally  changed.  The  bondsmen  of  that 
officer  do  not  therefore  incnr  any  great  risk  of  liability  through 
his  default,  since  he  cannot  possibly  lose  or  misapply  funds  which 
do  not  and  cannot  come  into  his  hands,  or  nnder  his  control  in 
any  manner  whatsoeirer.  Still,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
bond,  or  its  penalty.  It  shows  the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
law — ^the  prorident  care  of  the  Legislature  over  the  school  moneys. 
Rather  than  leare  unguarded  any  possible  door  or  arenue  to  pec- 
ulation, the  Legislature  has  required  heayy  penal  bonds  of  an  offi- 
cer into  whose  hands,  as  such,  not  one  penny  of  sohool  money  can 
possibly  come,    it  is  all  right. 

I  have  now  shown  the  people  of  the  State  the  channels  through 
which  their  school  funds  pass  to  the  point  of  final  disbursement, 
and  through  which  they  do  not  pass ;  who  are,  and  who  are  not 
the  legal  and  actual  custodians  and  depositaries  of  those  funds ; 
and  the  legal,  pecuniary  i^pd  judicial  safeguards  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  these 
moneys  are  paid  out — to  see  what  assurances  there  are,  if  any, 
that  the  public  school  funds  are  not,  after  all,  squandered  or  im- 
periled in  their 

DISBUBSXMBin. 

As  there  are  but  two  classes  of  depositaries,  county  superinten- 
dents and  township  treasurers,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  show 
how  the  funds  are  paid  out  and  disbursed  by  these  officers  respect- 
ively.   This  I  now  proceed  to  do : 
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1.  Ctonnty  saperintendents  are  merely  intemiediiile  depoaita- 
riee,  or  transfer  agents,  as  they  mi^rht  be  termed,  of  the  school 
fonds  ooming  into  their  hands.  They  do  not  disbarse  any  moneys 
directly  for  the  snpport  of  schools ;  they  do  not  pay  the  wages 
doe  teachtirs,  or  any  other  school  indebtedness  whatever,  bnt 
simply  psas  the  fands  on  to  the  township  treasnrers.  It  is  nerer- 
theless  of  moment  to  show  what  safeguards  there  are  in  the  laws, 
if  any,  agaiast  the  payment  or  turning  over  of  the  fands  to  im- 
proper or  irreiponsible  personSb 

The  complete  and  extraordinary  liabilities  of  township  treasa- 
rers  have  been  fnlly  set  forth  already.  Oonnty  superintendents 
are  required  to  pay  oyer  to  these  treasurers  aU  the  school  fands 
coming  into  their  hands.  The  only  points,  therefore,  are :  How 
are  saperintendents  to  know  that  persons  claiming  to  be  township 
treasurers  are  soch  in  fact  I  And  if  satisfied  on  that  point,  how 
mre  they  to  know  that  said  treasurers  have  execated  good  and  efl^ 
cient  bonds,  with  ample  security  I  Wh^i  assured  upon  these  two 
points,  they  may  safely  proceed  to  pay  over  the  money. 

A  county  superintendent  of  schools  knows  who  are  the  regu- 
larly appointed  township  treasurers  in  his  county,  because  the  ofii- 
cial  bond  of  every  such  treasurer  is  required  by  law  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  and  filed  in  the  office  of  said  superintendent ;  and  the 
filing  of  such  bond  is  the  only  legal  evidence  of  such  appointment. 
A  sup^intendent  therefore  cannot  help  knowing,  from  the  records 
of  his  own  office,  who  are  really  trea8urer8,and  as  such,  entitled  to 
receive  the  money — be  has  at  hand  the  means  of  instantly  detect- 
ing pretended  treasurers  and  impostors. 

A  county  superintendent  also  has  absolute  and  positive  knowl- 
edge of  the  validity  of  every  township  treasurer's  bond,  becaase 
he  is  himself  required  by  law  to  pass  upon  every  such  bond,  be- 
fore he  can  accept  and  file  the  same.  The  language  of  the  statute 
ia:  ^^Whenever  the  bond  of  the  township  treasurer,  approved  by 
the  board  of  trustees  as  required  by  law,  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
county  superintendent,  he  shall  carefully  examine  the  same,  and 
if  the  instrument  is  found  to  be  in  all  respects  according  to  law, 
and  the  securities  good  and  sufficient,  he  shall  indorse  his  approval 
thereon,  and  file  the  same  with  the  papers  of  his  office ;  bnt  if  eaid 
bond  is  in  any  respect  defective,  he  shall  return  it  for  correction." 

When  the  bonds  and  securities  of  township  treasurers  have  thus 
been  scrutinized,  passed  upon,  perfected,  accepted  and  filed,  and 
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not  till  thenj  the  funds  are  paid  over  to  said  trea8oreR^  who  are  re- 
quired to  receipt  therefor,  which  receipts,  the  statute  farther  pro- 
vides, ^'shall  be  carefnlly  filed  and  preserved  by  the  ooanty  super- 
intendent, and  shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated."  And 
in  the  next  section  of  the  act  it  is  farther  provided,  ^^hat  no  part 
of  the  State,  ooanty,  or  other  school  fund,  shall  be  paid  to  any 
township  treasurer,  unless  said  treasurer  has  filed  his  bond  as  re- 
quired by  the  act,  nor,  in  case  said  treasurer  is  reappointed  by 
the  trustees,  unless  he  shall  have  renewed  his  bond,  and  filed  the 
same  as  aforesaid." 

Such  is  the  retnarkable  environment  of  checks  and  safe-guarda 
under  which  the  public  school  funds  are  paid  over  to  township 
treasurers,  by  county  superintendents  of  schools.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  such  superintendent  could  break  through  these 
thick  meshes  of  the  law,  and  permit  any  improper  person  to  get  a 
dollar  of  the  fands,  even  if  he  were  capable  of  wishing  or  attempt- 
ing to  do  so.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  attempt,  and  have 
no  proof  or  evidence,  and  therefore  do  not  believe  that  any  such 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  in  the  State,  or  that  a  penny  of  the 
school  fund  has  ever  been  lost  through  the  payment  Uiereof  to  an 
improper  or  irresponsible  person,  by  a  county  superintendent  of 
schools. 

3.  Township  treasurers,  as  previously  stated,  are  charged  with 
the  grave  and  responsible  duty  of  disbursing  and  paying  out  all 
the  common  school  funds  of  the  State  to  the  various  persons  enti- 
tled to  receive  the  same.  As  the  entire  school  revenues  of  the 
Sta^e  flow  into  the  hands  of  township  treasurers,  as  final  deposi- 
taries, through  the  various  channels  that  have  been  described,  so 
is  it  also  through  them,  and  through  them  alone,  that  all  of  said 
money  must  flow  out  again  to  the  innumerable  persons  entitled 
by  law  to  receive  it.  Not  a  dollar  can  be  paid  to  any  teacher, 
mechanic,  or  other  person,  for  any  service  rendered,  labor  per. 
formed,  materials  furnished,  lands  purchased,  or  for  any  other 
school  purpose  or  indebtedness  whatsoever,  except  by  and  through 
the  school  treasurer  of  the  township.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  aggregate  amount  paid  out,  for  school  purposes,  by  these 
treasurers,  of  whom  there  are  some  2000  in  the  State,  is  several 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  it  is  worth  while  to  look  very  care. 
fully  into  the  matter,  and  see  how  it  is  done.  The  people  ought 
to  know,  it  deeply  concerns  them  to  know  the  manner  in  which 
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these  vMt  sams  are  disbursed.  It  is  trne,  as  I  have  previously 
demonstrated,  that  the  fands  are  so  amply  protected  by  the  treas- 
urers official  bonds  and  securities,  that  they  cannot  be  lost,  or  if 
loss  occurs  it  is  quickly  and  surely  made  ^ood.  Bnt  the  manner 
in  which  this  business  is  conducted  should  none  the  less  be  ex- 
plained to  and  dearly  understood  by  the  tax  payers  and  people. 

When  school  moneys  come  into  the  hands  of  township  treas- 
urers, from  whatsoever  source,  State,  county,  township  or  dietriof, 
they  are  placed  by  the  treasurers,  on  their  books,  to  the  credit  of 
the  respective  districts  in  the  several  townships.  A  separate  ac- 
count is  kept  with  each  school  district,  the  treasurer,  in  each  of 
such  accounts,  debiting  himself  and  crediting  the  proper  district 
with  each  and  every  amount  received.  Kot  a  dollar  can  be  drawn 
out  except  upon  a  proper  voucher.  What  is  that  voucher}  It  is 
an  order  of  the  board  of  directors,  duly  signed  by  the  officers  of 
said  board,  or  by  at  least  a  majority  thereof,  and  setting  forth,  on 
its  face,  the  particular  purpose  or  indebtedness  for  which  it- is 
drawn. '  Without  such  an  order,  no  board  of  school  directors  in 
the  State  can  get  a  dollar  for  any  purpose  whatever ;  without  such 
an  order,  a  treasurer  dares  not  pay  a  cent  to  any  one,  under  any 
drcnmstances — he  knows  that  to  do  so  would  be  at  his  instant 
peril  on  his  official  bond.    The  statute  is  peremptory  and  explicit : 

^'School  funds  collected  from  special  taxes  levied  by  order  of 
school  directors,  or  from  the  sale  of  property  belonging  to  any 
district,  and  all  other  moneys  and  school  fundSy  liable  to  distribu- 
tion, coming  into  the  hands  of  the  township  treasurer,  shall  be* 
paid  out  ofdy  on  the  order  of  the  proper  board  of  directors,  signed 
by  the  president  and  clerk  of  said  board,  or  by  a  majority  thereof. 
For  all  payments  made,  receipts  shall  be  taken  and  filed.  In  all 
such  orders  shaU  he  stated  the  purpose  for  which,  or  on  what  ac- 
count drawn,  and  the  order,  together  with  the  receipt  of  the  per- 
son  to  whom  paid,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  township 
treasurer." 

I  have  always  strictly  construed  the  provisions  relative  to  spec- 
ification of  purpose  on  the  face  of  orders,  and  more  than  ten  years 
ago  I  instructed  treasurers,  in  an  official  circular  issued  ou  that 
particular  subject,  to  peremptorily  refuse,  in  all  cases,  to  pay  any 
order  not  stating  on  its  face  on  what  account  drawn.  I  held  that 
to  be  the  plain  intention  of  the  law,  and  the  only  safe  course — that 
any  other  rule  would  leave  the  treasurer  and  people  in  darkness 
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ae  to  what  became  of  the  monej,  and  gire  direetorB  an  nnre- 
Btrained  license  to  draw  oat  the  funds  of  the  district  at  their  own 
pleasure.  I  farther  held  and  directed  that  orders  mast  not  onlj 
bear  upon  their  face  the  particular  purpose  for  which  drawn,  bot 
also  that  they  must  be  for  the  payment  of  indebtedness  actaallj 
incurred,  not  to  meet  proposed  or  anticipated  indebtednoss,  since 
the  effect  of  that  might  be  to  gradoail  j  draw  all  the  funds  of  a  dis- 
trict frem  the  custody  of  the  treasurer  and  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  directors  to  ia  expended  when  they  saw  fit — a  course 
which  would  render  the  bond  of  the  treasurer  and  all  the  other 
safeguards  of  the  law,  utterly  nugatory. 

^I  have  also  always  held,  and  so  instructed  township  treasurers, 
that  an  order  defective  and  illegal  in  the  above  mentioned  partic- 
ulars, or  in  any  other  particalars,  cannot  be  made  Talid  hy  the  re* 
cognition  of  any  subsequent  board  of  directors,  or  by  the  act  of 
any  other  school  officer ;  that  the  acts  of  any  persoas  constituting 
a  board  of  directors  for  the  time  being  are  binding  upon  their  sno- 
cess«irs  in  office  only  when,  or  to  the  extent  that  such  acts,  as 
originally  done,  were  according  to  law ;  that  it  is  not  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  statute  that  any  director  should  sign  an  order 
OB  the  treasurer  by  proxy,  or  by  the  hand  of  another  person,  sach 
a  course  being  liable  to  gross  abuse  and  endangering  the  school 
fund,  and  hence,  that  treasurers  may  properly  refuse,  and  should 
refuse,  to  pay  any  order  not  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  person. 

This  construction  of  the  law  was  steadily  maintained  and  car- 
ried out,  not,  however,  without  considerable  complaint  and  oppo- 
sition, and  had  already  become  the  settled  rule  of  action  through- 
out the  State  generally,  when  it  was  signally  confirmed  and  estab- 
lished by  our  court  of  last  resort. 

In  two  cases  involving  these  principles,  recently  determined  by 
the  Sopreme  Oourt,  that  tribunal,  in  the  course  of  its  opinion, 
uses  the  following  language : 

^' A  studied  design  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  protect  the 
school  fund,  and  guard  it  from  all  misapplication,  is  quite  appa- 
rent. This  provision,  requiring  orders  to  express  on  their  face  for 
what  purpose  drawn,  must,  in  the  light  of  this  legislation,  be  re- 
garded as  mandatory^  and  the  provision  itself  is  so  just,  and  so 
well  calculated  to  protect  the  fund,  that  it  oannaty  and  ouff/it  noiy 
tn  <my  case^  to  he  diaponsed  with. 
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**  The  order  offered  in  evidence  was  not  an  order  authorized  to 
be'  drawn,  and  coneeqnently,  it  famishes  no  ground  of  action 
against  the  succeeding  board  of  directors.  The  board  of  school 
director?,  thongh  a  corporation,  are  possessed  of  certain  specially- 
defined  powers,  and  can  exercise  no  others,  except  such  as  result, 
by  fair  implication,  from  the  powers  granted.  We  do  not  see  how 
a  subsequent  board  can  ratify  an  iUegal  act  of  their  predecessors. 
They  do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent.  The 
acts  of  each  board  must  stand  by  themselves,  and  be  tested  by 
the  law. 

^*  The  additional  point  is  made,  that  the  order  was  not  issued  by 
the  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  by  one  only — ^he  Act- 
ing for  the  others,  with  their  consent,  and  by  their  direction.  We 
are  not  of  the  opinion  that  this  power  over  the  school  fund,  de- 
posited with  the  board  of  directors,  can  be  delegated  by  one  to  the 
other,  but  must  be  executed  m  person.  It  is  a  personal  trust,  and 
can  not  be  delegated." 

[  James  M.  Pace  et  al.  v.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
47  111.,  891.  Joseph  F.  Glidden  et  cU.  v.  Samuel  P.  Hopkins, 
ibid.  625. 1 

It  will  be  especially  noted  that  one  director  can  not  legally  sign 
the  names  of  his  colleagnes  to  an  order  on  the  treasurer ->not  even 
with  their  consent,  and  by  their  direction.  Each  director  must 
individually  and  personally  sign  such  order,  or  it  is  illegal  and 
worthless,  and  can  not  bo  paid. 

These  are  the  conditions,  and  the  only  conditions,  upon  whick 
township  treasurers  can  pay  ont,  or  do  pay  out,  the  school  funds 
in  their  hands.  For  every  dollar  so  paid  out,  they  mast  have, 
and  they  do  have,  as  vouchers,  an  order  frem  the  board  of  direc- 
tors such  as  has  been  described,  and  the  receipt  of  the  person  to 
whom  paid.  These  voachers,  the  order  and  receipt,  are  on  file  in 
their  respective  offices,  and  are  required  to  be  kept  on  file,  and 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  public. 
For  every  dollar  reported  by  township  treasurers  as  paid  out  by 
them,  they  have  on  file  these  legal  and  sufficient  vouchers.  In 
making  up  their  financial  reports  to  this  office — ^their  reports  of 
expenditures — they  simply  take  these  vouchers  on  file,  find  the 
amount  thereof  under  each  item  or  head  designated  in  the  blanks 
furnished  from  this  office,  and  report  the  same.  It  is  not  said,  it 
would  be  rash  to  say,  that  school  directors  are  always  discreet  and 
Vol.  1—49 
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prndmt  in  their  expenditnreB ;  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  or- 
ders were  not  sometiines  drawn  and  paid  which  ehonld  not  have 
been.  Bat  that  is  not  the  point  now  in  hand — ^the  }H*e8ent  inquiry 
is  not  as  to  tiie  fitness  or  aDfitness,  the  wisdom  or  the  folly,  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  directors,  but  simply  as  to  the  ▼ouchers 
00  which  payment  is  made.  If  the  order  is  in  due  form  of  law, 
and  all  right  and  fair  on  its  face,  the  treasurer  has  no  option  but 
to  pay  it ;  he  can  not  go  behind  it  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  and 
purposes  of  the  directors,  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
proposed  expenditure,  its  economy  or  extravagance— that  is  none 
of  the  treasurer's  official  business ;  there  is  the  order,  and  unless 
there  is  palpable  proof  of  intended  fraud  and  corruption,  he  must 
pay  it*  But  there  must  be  the  order,  without  defect  or  flaw,  or 
the  money  can  not  and  will  not  be  paid — ^that  is  the  present  point, 
and  the  only  one. 

MANAGEMENT  AKD  CONTROL. 

BaviDg  shown  the  sources  from  which  the  common  school  fnnds 
are  derived,  the  channels  through  which  they  are  transmitted, 
their  depositaries  and  custodians,  their  security  and  safeguards, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  paid  over  and  paid  out,  it  only 
remains  to  speak  of  their  management  and  control.  How  and  by 
whom  are  these  vast  sums  of  money  expended  ?  Who  direct, 
manage,  decide,  regulate  and  control  these  expenditures,  as  to  their 
kinds,  objects,  purposes  and  amounts?  These  are  the  inquiries 
to  which  it  is  proposed,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  investigation,  to 
furnish  explicit  answers,  for  the  information  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

To  each  and  all  of  these  interrogatories,  to  all  that  they  express 
and  all  that  they  imply,  the  answer  and  the  only  answer  is, 
Boards  of  School  Directors.  Ko  other  school  officers  or  persons, 
neither  the  State  nor  coanty  superintendent,  nor  boards  of  town- 
ship trustees,  nor  township  treasurers,  have  any  jurisdiction, 
authority  or  control  over  the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  any  school 
fund  in  the  State.  No  other  school  officer,  or  board  of  school 
officers,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  have  a  shadow  of  authority  to 
dictate,  or  control,  or  regulate  tlie  expenditure  of  a  dollar  of  the 
school  fund.  ]!^ot  one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  can 
require  or  forbid  either  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  school  property, 
furniture,  apparatus,  book,  or  any  other  article  or  thing  whatever. 
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No  other  school  officers  or  persons  cao  levy  a  tax,  hire  a  teacher, 
bay  a  lot,  build  or  repair  a  school-hoofie,  b<Mrrow  nsKNiey,  effect  an 
iosarance,  or  Ib  any  manner  control,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  payment  of  money,  the  incnrring  of  an  indebtedness,  or  the 
management  of  the  school  fands,  or  any  part  thereof,  belonging  to 
districts.  No  other  school  officer  or  person  has  any  more  right  to 
dictate  to  the  directors  what  they  shall  expend,  or  bnild,  or  buy, 
or  do,  or  in  any  manner  to  intermeddte  therein  or  therewith,  than 
a  banker  has  to  dictate  to  a  depositor  the  pnrpoae  for  which  he 
may  draw  a  check — the  former  would  be  bolii  as  impertinent,  and 
as  fatile,  as  the  latter.  The  township  treasurer  may  refuae  to  pay 
an  illegal,  informal  or  fraudulent  order,  but  there  his  jurisdiction 
stops ;  the  county  superintendent  may  report  achoole  not  conduct- 
ed according  to  law,  but  can  not  interfere  in  the  internal  financial 
affiiirs  of  any  district,  in  any  manner ;  the  State  Superintendent 
may  direct  the  public  fund^  to  be  withheld  from  any  district  whose 
schools  were  not  conducted  according  to  law,  or  which  failed  to 
sustain  a  six  months'  school  as  the  statute  requires,  but  that  is  all 
— with  the  management  and  expenditures  of  the  school  funds  of 
the  districts,  or  any  of  them,  be  has  no  more  to  do  than  any  pri* 
vate  ciUeen — no  authority,  jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  even 
knowledge,  whatever,  except  as  the  facts  are  reported  to  him  by 
the  proper  otiicers,  at  the  dose  of  each  school  year.  Of  course  it 
is  right  and  proper  for  township  treasurers,  trustees,  county  super- 
intendents and  other  school  officers,  to  give  connsel  and  advice, 
when  so  requested,  and  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  iudioious 
and  economical  measures,  and  the  rejection  of  rash  and  extrava- 
gant ones,  and  this  the  State  Superintendent  has  endeavored  faith- 
fully to  do,  in  his  official  circulars,  addresses,  etc.,  and  other  school 
officers  have  generally  co-operated  with  him  in  his  efforts.  But, 
as  already  repeated,  the  management,  regulation  and  control  of 
all  school  fands  and  expenditures,  are,  both  in  law  and  in  fact, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  re- 
spective local  boards  of  directors,  absolutely  and  exclusively. 

The  powers  of  boards  of  directors  in  the  expenditure  of  money, 
are  of  two  kinds — absolute  and  conditional ;  or,  inherent  and  del- 
egated. They  are  clothed  with  direct  and  absolute  authority  to 
provide  for  and  to  expend  whatever  moneys  may  be  necessary  to 
establish,  support  and  continue   free  schools  in  their  respective 
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districts  for  the  period  of  six  months  in  each  year.  This  power 
Tests  in  them  as  directors,  and  they  are  boand  to  exercise  it,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  best  jadgment  and  discretion — no  vote  of  the 
people  is  required,  nor  woald  any  such  vote  be  binding  if  taken. 
Under  this  power,  teachers  are  hired  and  paid  ;  school-hoases  are 
repaired  and  improved ;  fornitare,  fuel,  apparatus,  libraries,  etc, 
are  bought  and  paid  for,  and  all  other  necessary  incidental  ex- 
penses are  incurred  and  settled ;  and  whatever  tax  may  be  re- 
quired, over  and  above  the  public  funds,  to  meet  all  of  said  ex- 
penditures, the  directors,  as  directors,  without  any  vote  or  author- 
ization of  the  people,  may  and  must  levy  to  defray  said  expenses. 

There  are  other  expenditures  and  liabilities  for  school  purposes, 
which  can  not  be  incurred  by  the  directors,  except  as  they  are 
empowered  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  held  and  taken  as  provided 
by  law.  Among  these  are  the  following :  levying  taxes  to  extend 
schools  beyond  the  period  of  six  months  in  any  one  year ;  pur- 
chasing lots  and  grounds;  building  school-houses;  purchasing 
school-houses ;  borrowing  money  for  building  purposes ;  levying 
taxes  for  building  or  improving  school-houses,  etc.  None  of  these 
things  can  be  done,  none  of  these  expenses  can  be  incurred,  by 
boards  of  directors,  except  by  express  authority  conferred  upon 
them  by  vote  of  the  people  so  to  do.  But  no  outside  parties  or 
persons,  no  township  treasurer  or  trustee,  no  county  or  State  Su- 
perintendent, or  other  officer  or  person,  can  meddle,  interfere, 
dictate,  regulate,  direct,  manage  or  control,  such  expenditures  or 
liabilities,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

An  examination  of  the  school  law  will  show  how  clear  and  ob- 
vious are  all  the  points  embraced  in  the  preceding  discussion  of 
this  subject,  and  it  must  remain  a  mystery  how  there  ever  could 
have  been  any  misapprehension  about  so  plain  a  matter,  with  the 
statute  and  its  explicit  teachings  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  your  Excellency,  and,  through  you,  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly,  and  people  of  the  State,  a  plain  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  common  school  funds  and  revenues  of  the 
State— their  depositaries,  custody,  safety,  disbursement,  manage- 
ment and  control.  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  statutes  gov- 
erning these  matters,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  business  is  ac- 
tually performed  under  those  statutes.  I  have  shown  who  are  an^ 
must  be,  and  who  are  not,  and  cannot  be  held  accountable.  The  ex- 
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oeediDgly  strict  and  rigorous  requirements  and  penalties  of  the 
law  have  been  referred  to,  as  also  the  equally  rigorous  rulings  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  all  cases  where  the  school  funds  are  in- 
volved. It  has  seemed  fit  and  timely  to  explain  .these  things. 
The  expenditures  for  public  education,  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  'State,  and  the  development  of  the  school  system, 
have  become  immense.  This  has  challenged  public  attention. 
The  people  and  tax-payers  would  like  to  know  what  becomes  of 
all  this  money — they  ought  to  know.  They  pay  the  taxes,  and 
would  like  to  be  assured  that  they  are  not  squandered — they  have 
a  right  to  be  so  assured.  As  was  said  in  the  outset,  there  is  no 
more  hopeful  token  of  a  healthful  public  sentiment,  than  a  watch^ 
fnl  observance  of  the  conduct  of  those  in  places  of  public  trust 
and  responsibility.  No  honest  man  will  shrink  from  such  scru- 
tiny ;  and  even  if  the  strictures  are  sometimes  unjust  and  harsh, 
those  affected  by  them  have  nothing  to  fear,  in  the  long  run,  pro- 
vided their  work  will  bear  inspection.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
people  are  both  just  and  generous  towards  their  public  servants, 
ready  to  correct  hasty  and  erroneous  opinions  respecting  them, 
when  shown  to  be  such,  and  to  give  them  all  the  credit  and  con- 
fidence to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

In  this  day,  when  all  our  systems  of  common  schools  are  pass- 
ing through  the  fires  of  scrutiny  and  criticism,  which  I  do  not 
deprecate  at  all,  but  heartily  welcome,  I  have  thought  that  what- 
ever the  truth  would  warrant,  should  be  said,  to  inform  and  as- 
sure the  public  mind.  The  truth  djoes  warrant  the  statement  that 
the  school  funds  of  the  State  are  safe — ^that  they  are  not  squan- 
dered, lost  or  stolen — that  they  are  protected  by  an  environment 
of  laws,  penalties  and  liabilities,  altogether  remarkable — and  that 
they  are  devoted  to  the  objects  for  which  they  exist,  with  a  fidel- 
ity to  which  there  is  no  limitation  or  drawback,  save  what  is  ne- 
cessarily incident  to  the  ignorance  or  poor  judgment  of  the  per- 
sons charged  with  their  disbursement.  The  fewness  of  the  in- 
stances of  malfeasance  or  peculation  among  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  depositaries  and  managers  of  these  funds,  has  no  parallel  with- 
in ray  knowledge,  in  the  case  of  any  other  equal  number  of  finan- 
cial and  fiduciary  agents.  The  school  system  is  not  perfect,  but 
none  of  its  funds  are  in  jeopardy. 
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AB8ENTEEIB1L 

Attention  has  been  called  to  this  evil  in  former  reports.  The 
continnance  and  magnitade  of  it,  demand,  however,  a  continued 
consideration;  It  is  confessedly  the  great  drawback  upon  our 
free  school  system  ;  the  problem  of  its  extinction  remains,  in  some 
Important  respects,  the  most  perplexing,  as  well  as  the  most 
weighty  we  have  to  deal  with. 

BXTBNT  OF  THK  BVTL. 

The  report  for  1861-2  shows  that  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  child- 
ren dne  at  school  daring  those  years,  had  failed  to  make  any  use 
whatever,  in  that  time,  of  pnblic  or  private  instruetion.  The  re- 
porte  for  1863-4,  1865-6,  1867-8,  and  1869-70,  show  a  some- 
what increased  degree  of  failure ;  the  average  percentage  of  ab- 
sentees for  the  past  ten  years,  being  about  nineteen.  Now,  that, 
at  first  sight,  ajppea/rs  to  mean  that  some  nloeteen  out  of  every 
hundred  school-eligible  children,  or  one  out  of  every  five  or  six, 
have  not,  during  the  past  ten  years,  been  so  much  as  enrolled  in 
the  schools ;  have  not  even  shown  their  faces  at  a  school  house. 
Apjpeaars  to  mean  that;  in  reality,  however,  it  means  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  that,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  But  it  doe9 
mean  this  much — and  let  every  legislator,  and  every  citizen  of 
the  commonwealth,  ponder  the  meaning ;  it  does  mean  that  one 
dollar  out  of  every  five  or  six  dollars  raised  for  school  purposes 
in  the  last  ten  years,  has  fallen  through  this  bad  leak,  and  been 
lost.  Nor  do  even  those  figures  exhibit  the  total  amount  of  loss. 
One  out  of  every  five  or  six  not  enrolled  at  all,  not  in  school  so 
much  as  ons  day ;  but  hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  who  were  en- 
rolled, but  who  were  not  present  more  than  ten  days,  twenty 
days,  a  month — and  so  upward — but  falling  short,  in  all  degrees, 
of  the  maximum,  the  six  and  a  half  months  the  schools  were 
open.  Absence,  truancy  and  tardiness,  are  to  be  reckoned  all 
three  together  to  get  at  the  real  amount  of  failure.  The  complete 
statistics  show  that  while  about  nineteen  out  of  every  hundred  due 
there,  have  not  appeared  at  school  at  all,  of  those  who  did  appear, 
not  more  than  about  sixty -five  out  of  the  hundred  have  been  in 
regular  daily  attendance  during  the  average  time  the  schools  were 
open.  Of  children  due  at  school,  therefore — that  is  to  say,  of 
all  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one — not 
more  than  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  have  been  in  regular  daily 
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attendance  during  the  school  time  provided  for  them  by  the  State. 
The  liberal  deviee  of  funds  made  for  the  edncation  of  oor  youth 
has  accomplished  less  than  one-half  what  it  had  power  to  accom- 
plish. And  it  must  be  remembered,  further,  that  the  irregular  at- 
tend ants  not  only  themselves  lose  by  so  much  as  they  are  absent, 
but  that  every  absence  of  one  scholar  imposes  a  drag  upon  the 
rest,  who  were  present.  Glasses  must  be  kept  together.  Now, 
if  out  of  a  class  of  twenty  pupils,  live  are  absent  to-day,  those 
five,  when  they  come  back  to-morrow,  stand  a  whole  day's  work 
behind  the  other  fifteen,  or,  if  they  have  been  absent  a  week, 
they  stand  a  week's  work  behindhand ;  there  is  so  much  dead 
weight  thrown  upon  the  entire  class  to  carry.  Now,  not  to  say 
that  the  class  are  made  to  lose  the  entire  amount  of  a  day,  or  of 
a  week's  progress  by  reason  of  this  delinquency  of  a  part  of  their 
number,  they  do,  undeniably  lose  a  good  portion  of  it;  So  that 
irregular  attendance,  while  it  involves  a  total  loss  to  the  absentees 
themselves,  does  also,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  very  seriously  re- 
tard the  intellectual  progress  of  the  whole  school.  All  these 
things  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  real  enormity 
of  the  evil  before  us.  The  bad  leak,  absenteeism,  has  some  bad 
adjuncts. 

But  now,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  due  to  justice  and  to  truth 
in  this  matter  that  certain  very  important  counter-considerations 
be  taken  into  view.  The  evil  is,  in  any  light,  bad  enough ;  but 
by  no  means  so  fearfully  bad  as  this  surface-showing  of  the  figures 
would  indicate.  There  is,  first,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  which 
was  suggested  ten  years  since :  that  while  the  law  nominally  pro- 
vides for  fifteen  years  free  edncation  for  every  child,  the  average 
period  actually  available  to  children,  does  not  very  much  exceed 
ten  years.  From  six  to  sixteen  covers  the  period  during  which 
most  of  our  children  do  remain  or  can  remain,  or  in  fact  need 
to  remain  in  school.  Many  stay  longer,  but  the  proportion  is 
Buiall.  The  average  age  of  our  high  school  classes  at  graduation, 
will  not  exceed  eighteen.  And  in  communities  where  high  school 
advantages  are  not  enjoyed,  of  course  pupils  leave  school  still 
earlier.  A  large  rebate  must  be  made  here,  therefore,  from  the 
apparent  failure  of  our  free-school  system  to  do  what  it  proposes. 
In  the  ten  years  actually  given  to  scliool,  the  vast  majority  of  our 
children  get  all  which  the  schools,  as  at  present  constituted,  are 
able  to  do  for  them.     The  time  provided  is  sufiicient  for  the 
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training  of  the  dullest  scholars ;  those  of  ordinary  brightness,  can 
easily  get  what  onr  schools  can  do  for  them  in  ten  years,  or  in 
twelve  years.  And  for  those  having  attained  that  amonnt,  to  be 
out  of  school  the  remainder  of  the  time,  is  in  reality  no  loss  to 
the  system,  bnt,  the  rather,  a  gain ;  inasmach  as  be  reducing  the 
numbers  to  be  cared  for,  it  gives,  and  especially  in  thickly  popular 
ted  communities,  so  much  the  better  opportunities  for  those  who 
do  attend ;  the  dollards  and  the  irregulars  can  have  the  teacher's 
larger  attention.  It  is  wise,  doubtless,  for  the  State  to  make 
provision  for  so  long  a  term  of  schooling — for  fifteen  years, 
rather  than  ten — because,  while  the  entire  cost  of  the  system  is 
by  a  very  trifle,  if  at  all,  increased  thereby,  lar^irest  opportunity  is 
given  tc  those  of  lower  capacity,  and  to  those  who  by  reason  of 
sickness  or  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  are  necessarily  absent 
some  part  of  their  time,  to  make  good  their  impaired  oppor- 
tunity. At  the  same  time,  for  the  apparent  increase  of  absen- 
teeism so  occasioued,  neither  the  free-school  system  nor  its  man- 
agement should  be  held  blamable.  It  is  out  of  the  largeness 
of  the  State  liberality  that  this  appearance  of  failure  comes. 
Were  the  State  content  to  be  only  Jiutj  instead  of  generous,  to- 
ward her  schoolable  children,  the  exhibit  she  could  make  of  ap- 
parent success  in  schooling  them,  might  be  far  better.  She  pre- 
fers, and  who  will  not  say  she  rightly  prefers  t  real  efiiciency  in 
her  educational  facilities,  even  at  risk  of  apparent  failure,  to  a 
fairer  appearance  of  efiiciency  without  the  reality.  She  desires 
for  the  dullest  and  for.  the  least  fortunate,  all  that  good  which  the 
brightest  and  the  best  situated  can  get  from  her  largess.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  the  limits  of  school  age  were  from  six  to  six- 
teen, instead  of  from  six  to  twenty-one,  the  statistics  of  the  State 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  at  the  present  time,  would  show  an  en- 
rollment of  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  census, 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about  eighty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  enrollment,  which  would  put  a  very  different  face  npon 
the  outward  seeming  of  matters.  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  sev- 
en-eighths to  nine-tenths  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State,  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years. 

A  further  and  very  large  subtraction  Irom  the  apparent  loss  in 
our  free-school  system  is  rendered  due  from  this  consideration. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  same  pupUs  are  absent  from  the 
schools,  year  after  jear,  through  any  consecutive  sixteen  years. 
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This  yearns  absentees  may  have  been — doubtless  were — a  very 
large  natnber  of  them  present  in  the  schools  last  year  or  the  year 
before  last,  and  will  be  again  within  the  coming  two  years. 
Only  comparatively  few  of  them  keep  clear  of  school  daring  their 
entire  eligibility--^that  is,  from  the  time  they  were  six  years  of 
age,  nntil  they  are  twenty-one.  So  that  while  the  schooling  of 
many  remains  imperfect  in  comparison  with  what  they  might 
have  made  it  under  the  facilities  which  the  State  gave  them,  still 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  fraction  of  our  children  remain  totally 
anschooled.  Almost  all,  without  exception,  are  tatight  to  read 
and  forite^  and  are  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  fundamental  tijUm 
<yf  arithmetie,  and  so  are  fitted  for  the  practical  duties  of  life ;  are 
put  upon  the  high  road  to  intelligence,  if  not  to  advanced  culture. 
The  great  end  which  the  State  has  in  view,  is,  after  all,  if  not  per- 
fectly, at  all  events  very  substantially  attaitied.  All,  or  nearly  all 
her  children  are  raised  above  the  deadly  plane  of  total  ignorance  ; 
and  while  this  is  being  accomplished,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  are  lifted  very  much  above  it ;  are  at  no  increased  cost  to 
the  State,  put  well  upon  the  way  to  a  completed  education,  and  so 
made  fit  in  due  time  to  become  teachers  of  others.  The  numbev 
of  persons  in  the  State  unable  to  read  and  write  is  vastly  below 
that  of  the  children  reported  as  not  attending  school,  and  even  of 
this  number,  the  great  majority  are  adults,  who  either  had  at^ 
tained  their  majority  before  the  present  school  system  was  per- 
fected, or  have  immigrated  into  the  State  from  foreign  countries 
(ifter  schoolable  age.  That  number  includes  the  total  of  un- 
schooled persons  remaining  out  of  many  school  generations,  and 
who  have  come  in  from  all  sources.  So  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons whe  have  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  State  during  their 
entire  schoolable  period,  and  have  failed  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
is  very  small  indeed ;  so  small  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
no  such  persons.  And,  now,  in  testing  the  real  efficiency  of  our 
free-school  system,  this  last  item  is  the  one  which  must  be  made 
the  measure  of  snccess  or  failure.  J^ot  the  numbers  who^  dwrmg 
amy  <me  year^  or  any  two  years,  fail  to  report  at  school ;  but  the 
number  of  those  who^  passing  their  entire  sixteen  schoolable  years 
within  the  State,  have  failed  to  obtain  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an 
edttcation.  For  these,  and  for  them  alone,  shoold  the  system,  or 
the  management  of  it,  be  held  responsible.  But,  as  has  already 
been  shown,'that  number  is,  practically,  none  at  alL 
Vol.  1—60 
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These  remarks  are  not  made  with  any  disposition  whatever  to 
evade  the  fact  so  fully  brought  out  above,  that  oar  school  system 
as  at  present  constituted,  only  partially  accomplishes  what  it  has 
real  power  to  accomplish,  but  only  to  show  the  truth  in  the  mat* 
ter ;  that,  while  confessedly  failing  in  much,  it  does  also  undeni- 
ably succeed  in  mnch.  All  such  abatements,  which  it  is  possible 
to  make,  being  made,  the  question  still  remains  a  great  and  a  per- 
plexing question — how  to  redace  this  immense  evil  of  absen- 
teeism. It  is  a  shame  and  a  sin  for  a/ny  portion  at  all,  especially 
for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  State's  liberal  provision  for  her  child- 
ren to  be  lost,  if,  as  is  most  confidently  believed,  snch  loss  can  be 
avoided.  In  order  to  get  at  the  remedy  for  this  evil,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  passing  glance  at 

ITfl  OAirSB. 

This  is  multiplex.  ]!To  doubt  school  privileges,  like  many  an- 
other blessing,  are  valued  so  much  the  less  as  they  cost  the  less. 
Let  the  people  of  the  State  be  deprived  of  free  schools,  and  let 
the  only  opportunities  for  education  be  snch  as  private  schools 
oould  afford,  at  the  high  rates  which  would  in  that  case  be  made 
possible  and  which  would  be  certain  to  prevail,  (for  it  is  a  fact 
not  sufficiently  regarded  that  to  take  away  the  free  school  compe- 
tition, which  now  keeps  down  private  school  rates  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure,  rates  of  tuition  in  all  private  institutions  would  at 
a  stroke  be  doubled,  and  trebled,  and  quadrupled,)  in  such  a  case 
as  that,  with  schooling  virtually  unattainable,  undoubtedly  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth  would,  to  the  last  man,  deplore  the 
loss  of  school  privileges  as  among  the  greatest  of  deprivations. 
But,  having  them,  many  of  those  who  need  them  most,  hold  school 
opportunities  at  light  value,  and  make  but  slightest  use  of  them. 
Then,  many  parents  lack  energy  and  enterprise  sufficient  even  to 
keep  their  children  at  school.  Some,  who  are  abundantly  able  to 
do  so,  fail  to  provide  their  children  with  clothing  suitable  to  ap- 
pear at  school  in.  Others  have  lost  control  of  their  children  ;  not 
a  few  boys  and  girls  within  our  State  are  not  in  school  simply  be- 
cause they  won't  go,  and  the  parents  have  lost  authority  to  make 
them  go.  Yery  large  numbers  are  kept  at  home  for  their  services 
at  labor ;  in  shops  and  factories,  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  house. 
And  in  addition  to  these  causes,  with  others  equally  potent,  one 
more  is  believed  to  be  at  work  with  no  inconsiderable  power.  In 
many  of  our  schools,  especially  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  a 
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rery  strong  presenre  is  brought  to  bear  npon  pnpils  to  prerent  tar- 
diness, a  thing  entirely  landable  in  itself,  bat  in  very  many  cases 
poshed  to  an  undue  extent ;  so  &r,  that  pnpils  come  to  prefer — 
and  in  many  cases  are  directly  taught  to  prefer — absence  to  being 
marked  tardy.  Finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being  late,  they 
stay  away  entirely  that  day  or  half  day.  It  is  believed  that  this 
last  mentioned  inflaence  is  a  very  considerable  occasion  of  irregu- 
larity and  truancy,  and  that  some  teachers  themselves,  even  with 
their  eyes  open  to  the  consequences,  do  a  great  deal  to  farther  it. 
If  a  child  is  not  at  school  at  all,  presumably  he  is  sick,  at  all 
events  through  no  faalt  of  the  teacher  is  he  absent.  But  any 
large  amount  of  tardiness  does  reflect  upon  the  teacher.  Where- 
fore some  teachers  unintentionally,  and  others  openly,  choose  to 
prevent  popils  coming  at  all  rather  than  have  them  come  late. 
The  attention  of  superintendents  and  of  school  directors  is  called 
to  this  last  point  as  one  of  serious  magnitude,  and  as  being  within 
their  province  to  regulate.  Let  the  practice  be  at  once  discontin- 
ued, and  punctuality  secured  by  some  less  costly  means. 

TBS  OUBB. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  thorough  preventive  of  this  evil  will 
be  found  short  of  State  compulsion.  Upon  the  competency  of  the 
State  to  enact  laws  which  would  make  a  certain  amount  of  atten- 
dance at  school  compulsory,  and  upon  the  expediency  of  so  doing, 
remark  was  made  in  my  last  report.  The  position  then  assumed, 
and  which  is  still  believed  to  be  irrefragable,  was,  that  it  is  com- 
petent for  a  State  to  provide,  by  appropriate  enactments,  that  all 
persons  of  suitable  age,  and  of  proper  mental  and  physical  ability, 
shall  attend  the  public  schools  for  a  certain  specified  period,  un- 
less otherwise  educated.  The  States  of  Missouri,  Nevada,  Arkan- 
sas, North  Oarolina,  South  Oarolina,  Yirginia,  and  I  think  two  or 
three  others,  have  already  prepared  the  waj  for  the  ultimate  ar- 
rest by  legislative  interposition,  of  the  evils  of  voluntary  absentee- 
ism, and  truancy,  by  incorporating  the  necessary  provisions  into 
their  respective  State  Oonstitutions.  In  those  of  Arkansas  and 
South  Carolina,  the  enactment  of  such  laws  is  peremptorily  re- 
quired, while  in  the  organic  laws  of  the  other  States  named,  the 
provisions  on  the  subject  are  only  permissive. 

I  think  those  States  were  wise  in  their  action,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  well  if  similar  provisions,  permissive  in  character,  had 
been  inserted  in  our  own  new  Constitution.    I  can  see  no  middle 
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groQDd  between  the  aaaertion  and  exerciee,  by  a  State,  of  the  right 
to  eBtablifth  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  public  schoola,  and  to 
support  the  same  partly  or  wholly  by  a  general  tax,  levied  by 
State  law,  and  collected  by  State  authority,  and  the  assertion  and 
exercise  of  the  ri|i:ht  to  see  that  those  for  whom  these  schools  are 
provided,  9haU  attend  tkem — for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  at  least 
to  make  sure  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  State  shall  not  be  de- 
fsated.  If  the  former  proposition  is  sound,  the  latter,  being  a 
necessary  sequence^  must  be  also. 

The  theory  is  that,  a  State  may  of  right  do  whatever  is  essen- 
tial, or  which  it  believes  to  be  esscQtial  to  its  own  preservation^ 
welfare  and  perpetuity ;  that  the  safety  and  continuance  of  a  re- 
publican government  requires  the  education  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people ;  and  hence  that  a  State  may  rightfully  do  whatever 
may  be  found  really  necessary  to  secure  that  end.  This  is  the 
rock  upon  which  the  whole  American  doctrine  of  free  public  edu- 
cation by  State  law,  rests  down,  firmly  and  immovably.  And 
upon  the  self-eame  foundation,  in  virtae  of  the  same  high  moral 
and  political  necessity,  and  of  strictest  logical  sequence,  abides  the 
right  of  providing  for  compulsory  attendauce,  in  the  last  resort. 
The  powers  and  principles  involved  in  the  two  eases  are  co-ordi* 
nate  and  co-eztensive,  interdependent  and  conterminous,  and  must, 
in  the  long  run,  stand  or  fall  together.  To  provide,  at  great  ex- 
pense, by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State,  for  the  free  educa- 
ti(*n  of  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
all  at  liberty  to  reject  what  is  thus  provided,  is  to  allow  a  self-de- 
structive principle  to  lurk  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  whole  system. 

But  until  we  reach  the  point  where  such  a  law  can  be  passed  and 
sustained,  and,  indeed,  as  a  means  eith^  of  reaching  it,  or  of  doing 
what  would  be  better — of  making  such  a  law  unnecessary — the  only 
available  remedy  against  this  evil  will  be  the  formation  of  a  right 
public  opinion  touching  this  whole  matter  of  schools,  and  of  regular, 
punctual  school-attendance.  CoDceruin^  this,  its  importance  and  the 
mode  of  effecting  it,  I  append  some  very  excellent  remarks  of  Hon. 
Hobert  AUyn,  former  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State 
of  Bhode  Island,  in  a  special  report  made  co  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  some  time  since,  upon  this  subject  of  truancy  and  ab- 
senteeism. He  says  :  ^^  Information  relating  to  this  point  should 
be  spread  broadcast  over  the  whole  land.  The  sentiment  of  par- 
ental love  and  duty  should  be  appealed  to ;  for  it  can  be  shown  that 
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love  and  doty  both  nnite  to  command  the  parent  not  to  plange  his 
offspring — brought  here  by  no  choice  of  its  own,  but  by  the  will  of 
another — into  deplorable  misery  ;  %nd  not  to  bind  that  ofiBpring 
in  chains  in  a  lower  rank,  when  an  education  would  assuredly  have 
raised  him  high  and  honorably.  The  desire  fur  pecuniary  pros- 
perity should  by  no  means  be  neglected  in  these  appeals,  for  it  is 
9learly  susceptible  of  demonstration,  that  a  child  well  educated  is 
worth  far  more,  for  mere  manual  labor,  than  one  ignorant.  The 
interest  of  those  who  have  no  children,  as  well  as  their  sentiment 
of  benevolence,  should  be  called  into  service — for  it  can  be  con- 
clusively shown  that  houses  and  lands  more  rapidly  increase  in 
value — that  stocks  and  bonds  are  more  secure,  that  capital  yields 
a  larger  per  cent,  and  that  every  noble  virtue  and  excellent  grace 
flourishes ;  that  all  good  deeds  and  honorable  sentiments  abound 
more,  and  thrive  more  vigorously  and  permanently,  in  a  commu. 
nity  that  gives  early  and  faithful  instruction  to  all  its  children, 
than  in  one  which  totally  neglects  this  duty,  or  performs  it  but  im- 
perfectly. The  religions  sentiment  may  very  properly  be  implored 
to  contribate  its  proper  share  to  the  force  that  is  to  carry  forward 
this  glorious  cause.  For  has  it  not  been  demonstrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  not  a  few,  that  true  knowledge  is  the  handmaid  of 
piety,  and  the  great  promoter  as  well  as  supporter,  of  right  moral- 
ity and  devout  worship.^^ 

These  and  other  formers  of  public  opinion,  should  be  called  into 
the  arena  and  marshaled  into  the  work  which  we  propose  to  ac- 
complish— ^the  complete  education  of  every  child  in  the  common- 
wealth. They  should  be  appealed  to  from  the  school-room  itself, 
from  the  pulpit,  from  the  bench  of  the  judge  and  from  the  forum 
of  the  advocate,  from  the  hall  of  the  legislator,  and  from  the  homes 
of  the  people,  from  the  printing  press,  and  from  the  workshop 
until  a  correct  and  faithful  public  opinion  is  formed ;  '^  a  public 
opinion,"  in  the  words  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  ^^whose  peremptory 
demands  are  far  more  sure  to  be  obeyed,  without  the  forms  and 
sanctions  of  law,  than  any,  or  than  all  laws  could  be,  without  the 
exactions  of  such  public  opinion."  Let  every  voice  and  every 
agency,  that  promises  good,  be  enlisted,  and  employed  in  speaking 
and  in  acting  upon  this  great  subject,  till  it  is  everywhere  consid- 
ered the  basest  of  crimes,  to  be  a  parent,  and  then  deliberately  or 
thoughtlessly  to  deprive  the  child  of  the  blessed  boon  of  obtaining 
all  the  free  knowledge  he  can  acquire ;  or,  to  be  a  citizen,  and 
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cooniye  at  or  allow  a  child  to  live  in  this  intelligent  age,  withont 
beinfr,  if  no  other  way  offers,  compelled  to  learn  so  mncb  of  troth 
as  shall  raise  him  above  the  danger  and  the  suspicion  of  barbarism. 
A  public  opinion  thns  universal  and  thus  powerful,  will  operate 
like  the  law  of  gravity  on  all  the  various  professions  and  employ- 
ments, compelling  them  to  act  harmoniously  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  design  of  our  school  law — universal  education. 


STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report  the  financial  affairs  of 
this  Institution  as  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  given  in  the 
former  part  of  this  report.  The  Institution  is  free  from  debt,  and 
has  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  books,  records  and  ac- 
counts have  been  ]>unctually  and  faithfully  kept,  and  in  an  order- 
ly and  methodical  manner.  It  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the 
Board,  during  the  past  two  years,  to  reduce  the  expenditnree  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  public  interests  involved,  and 
in  this  endeavor,  they  have  had  the  cheerful  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the  University.  Wher- 
ever retrenchment  has  been  found  safe  and  practicable,  it  has  been 
effected.  An  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Institution,  will  show  a  steady  pur- 
pose to  manage  its  funds  and  supervise  its  affairs  in  the  most  pru- 
dent and  economical  manner.  The  result  is  the  favorable  financial 
exhibit  already  referred  to. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  act  of  Feb.  18, 1857,  and  by  the 
act  supplementary  thereto,  approved  March  10,  1869,  have  proved 
sufficient,  with  the  income  from  the  Model  Scliool,  for  the  salariea 
of  professors  and  instructors,  and  the  ordinary  current  expenses 
of  the  Institution,  and  no  additional  appropriations  for  those  pur- 
poses are  likely  to  be  needed  for  some  time  to  come.  Those  ap> 
propriations,  being  for  salaries  and  current  expenses^  were  intend- 
ed to  be  continuous^  and  payable  annually,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
plain  terms  of  the  above  mentioned  acts. 

The  need  of  a  substantial,  fire-proof  building  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  very  valuable  collections  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
University,  is  urgent      This  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  report 
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of  the  special  committee  apbointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Ednca- 
tioD  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  report  was  made  to  the  Board 
at  their  last  semiannual  meeting,  December  6,  1870.  In  order 
that  the  Legislature,  the  friends  of  Natural  Science,  and  the  peo* 
pie  generally  may  see  how  rich  and  exteosiye  are  the  treasures  for 
which  a  safer  place  of  deposit  is  desired,  and  how  many  and 
weighty  are  the  reasons  for  early  and  liberal  action  in  the  matter, 
I  give  some  extracts  from  the  report  referred  to.  I  think  that 
many  will  be  surprised  at  the  number,  variety  and  value  of  the 
specimens  already  secured,  and  that  the  general  sentiment  of  all 
who  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  science  will  be,  that  the  hazard  of  their  destruc- 
tion by  fire  should  be  provided  against  with  the  least  practicable 
delay.    The  committee  say  : 

^'No  argument  can  be  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  a  collection  of  natural  objects,  illustrating 
lessons  in  Natural  Science  and  History ;  a  collection  of  samples 
of  Nature's  works  ;  in  short,   a  miniature  world. 

'The  materials,  collected  mainly  by  the  State  Natural  History 
Society,  are  now  stored — we  can  hardly  say  arranged — in  the  Hall 
in  the  third  story  of  the  University  building. 

''The  number  of  the  collections,  and  their  value  as  estimated  by 
scientific  men,  or  at  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  them,  is  as 
follows : 

]>SPiJKXimiT  mVMBtM  OV  SPXOXMIHB.  TALUB. 

Botany, 100,000 $25,000 

Ornithology 900 8,000 

Mammals 300 6,000 

Fossils 15,000 20,000 

Minerals 4,000 10,000 

Shells 15,000 15,000 

Indian  Cabinet 2,000 

Volumes  of  Books  1,000 5,000 

Instruments 4,000 


136,200  $95,000 

"Two  things  are  now  needed  :  first,  more  room^  and  second,  se- 
curity from  loss  by  fire.  Neither  of  these  can  be  had  in  the  Uni- 
versity Building.  There  is  no  more  room  to  be  spared  for  such 
purposes.    In  fact,  the  H€UU  and  Passage  Ways  of  the  building, 
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are  now  all  nsed  for  recitation  roami^  except  one,  and  tfaat  is  used 
for  the  Reference  Library. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  collections  are  exposed  to  destrnction 
by  fire ;  not  only  additional  room  is  required,  bnt  greater  safety. 
Yalnable  contributions  are  withheld  that  would  be  donated  if  they 
could  be  deposited  in  a  fire-proof  building. 

"Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  when  Tisiting  the  University,  expressed 
great  satisfaction  as  he  examined  the  collections,  but  remarked 
that,  ^  fire  ought  not  to  have  so  great  a  temptation/ 

"Notwithstandingthis  serious  drawback,  the  museum  is  constant- 
ly receiving  additional  collections,  and  the  want  of  more  room  and 
greater  security  is  more  and  more  apparent  all  the  time.  Even  if 
it  were  possible  to  obtain  more  room  in  the  University,  it  would 
be  neither  convenient  nor  safe.  The  only  course  left  is  therefore 
to  construct  a  fire-proof  building  suitable  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
our  invaluable  collections. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  present  wants  of  the  Museum  would  be 
supplied  by  a  building  50  feet  by  70,  with  two  stories  on  a  base- 
ment. This  would  give,  in  the  basement,  a  workshop,  a  furnace 
room,  and  three  storerooms ;  on  the  first  floor.  Halls  for  Botany, 
Zoology,  and  Library ;  on  the  second  floor,  a  Hall  for  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  a  Hall  for  Ethnology,  and  a  Laboratory. 

"That  such  a  building  may  be  flre-proof  the  floors  should  be  of 
masonry,  supported  by  iron  girders ;  the  roof  of  iron  and  slate, 
and  the  stairways  of  iron.  The  plan  for  such  a  bnilding  has  been 
submitted  to  competent  architects  and  builders,  and  they  esti- 
mate that  it  will  cost  not  to  exceed  $60,000.  By  the  same  author- 
ities it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  cases,  apparatus)  and 
furniture,  will  not  exceed  $15,000 — making  a  total  of  $75,000. 
If  it  should  be  thought  best  to  put  the  books  in  iron  shelving, 
there  will  be  an  additional  cost  for  that  purpose/' 

As  an  appropriation  for  this  building  is  not  asked  for  in  antici. 
pation  of  some  future  need,  but  to  supply  a  present  and  roost  ar- 
gent want — not  alone  for  the  protection  of  property  to  be  here- 
after acquired,  but  also,  for  the  security  of  vast  treasures  already 
accumulated — ^it  is  hoped  that  it  may  receive  a  favorable  consider- 
ation from  the  General  Assembly, 

The  report  of  the  President  of  the  CTniversity,  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  its  last  stated  meeting,  December  6,  18 7C, 
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gives  in  detail  all  such  farther  information,  in  respect  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  institntion,  as  I  am  bj  law  reqnired  to  report  to  the 
Legislature.  It  also  presents  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  the 
main  points  of  the  argument  for  the  professional  training  of  teach, 
ers,  and  the  considerations  upon  which  the  opinion  is  grounded 
that  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  common  schools  should 
be  nndertaken,  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  State.  It  also  shows  in 
what  estimation  this  institntion  is  held  by  distinguished  educa- 
tors at  home  and  abroad.  I  therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  append  hereto  the  report  of  President  Edwards, 
as  cont^ning  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  as  expressing  the  views 
entertained  by  the  Board  and  myself  in  relation  to  the  several 
matters  treated  of : 

REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  EDWARDS. 
7b  Ike  Board  of  Educaiicn  of  the  8(aU  of  lUinotM  : 

Qkmtlkmsn — Since  your  last  meeting  the  Normal  University  has  continued  in  the 
eren  tenor  of  its  way,  without  startling  occurrences  or  unusual  achieyements.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  last  year  at  this  time. 

In  ilie  Normal  Department,  the  number  in  attendance  for  the  term  has  been  : 

Gentlemen Ut 

Ladies 197 

Toua 309 

In  the  High  School  there  have  been — 

Oentlemen • St 

Ladies 20 

Total 6S 

In  the  Granunar  School-— 

Boys «4 

Girls 41 

Total lOS 

In  the  Primaiy  School — 

Boys 18- 

Oirla 9 

Total 27 

Total  for  the  term  in  the  Uniyersity — 

Males 221 

females 272 

Total 498 

In  order  to  show  the  progress  made  in  the  attendance  upon  the  Nonnal  Department, 
I  subjoin  two  tables,  one  of  the  number  In  the  different  graduating  classes,  and  one  of 
the  number  in  attendance  during  the  FaU  Terms  for  nine  years  : 

Vol.  1—61 
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First  GrBduftting  Glass,  in  I860,  numbered 10 

Second        "  *•  1861        "        8 

Third  "  •*  1862        "         8 

Fourth        "  "  1868        «* 7 

Fifth  «  «•  1864        "        8 

Sixth  "  ««  1865        "        11 

Seyenih      "  "  1866        "        15 

Eighth        «*  "  1867        "        ;...     IS 

Ninth  "  «  1868        "        '....     1» 

Tenth  "  •«  1869        "        19 

Eleventh     "  "  1870        "        27 

Knmber  in  attendance,  Fall  Term  1862,  was 1 88 

"  "  «*  1868   " 260 

««  "  "  1864   "   *..  236 

"  «  «  1865    "    186 

«<  "  ««  1866   "   

«  "  "  1867   " 813 

w  ««  ««  1868   "    820 

«  ««  «*  1869   "   306 

«  "  "  1870   "    809 

During  the  Tacation  the  outside  wood  and  tin  of  the  building  received  two  coats  of 
paint,  and  a  thorough  sanding.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  Judge,  the  work  was  admirablj 
done.  It  was  greatly  needed.  The  thoroughness  and  satisfactoiy  character  of  the  Job, 
as  well  as  the  moderate  price  at  which  it  was  done,  were  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
constant  and  carefhl  supervision  of  Mr.  Fell,  who  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  de- 
tails. Important  repairs  have  also  been  made  on  the  boiler  and  heating  apparatus,  and 
a  new  pump  has  been  furnished  to  the  engine. 

In  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pillsbury,  which  occurred  during  the  vacation,  the  High 
School  lost  the'  services  of  one  whose  thorough  scholarship  and  untiring  industry  bad 
given  It  ft  high  reputation  among  the  sohools  of  the  country.  His  principalship  had  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  his  usefulness  and  eflSciency  were  never  more 
apparent  than  at  the  time  of  his  resignation.  During  all  this  time  he  has  done  hie  full 
share  towards  giving  character  to  the  University. 

Of  his  successor,  Miss  Mary  £.  Horton,  no  less  can  be  said  than  that  she  fully  main- 
tains the  scholarship  and  discipline  to  which  her  school  had  been  accustomed.  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  the  experiment  of  placing  a  lady  in  a  position  of  so  much  trying 
responsibility  was  attended  with  no  little  risk.  But  the  present  indications  are  that  she 
is  fully  competent,  not  only  in  scholarehip  and  character,  but  also  in  the  ability  to  or- 
ganize and  govern. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Baker,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Joseph  Garter  in  the  Grammar  School,  is  per- 
forming his  duties  faithfully  and  successfully,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely acceptidyle  to  all  friends  of  the  school.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  both  the  High  and 
Grammar  Schools,  notwithstanding  the  changes,  the  number  in  attendance  is  as  large 
AS  last  year  atthis  time. 

The  finances  of  the  University  are  in  ft  sound  and  healthy  condition.  Our  expenses 
have  been  kept  within  the  limit  of  our  aj^iropriations  and  other  means.  This  year,  for 
the  firet  time,  we  have  been  able  to  pay  our  instructors  with  almost  entire  regularity. 
The  salaries  have  been  paid  once  a  month,  and  with  something  of  a  balance  in  the 
treasuiy.    There  will  be  at  the  end  of  this  term  but  six  weeks'  pay  due  to  smy  member 
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of  the  oorps.  To  secure  thU  result,  rigid  eoonomy  has  been  pmeUoed.  Many  things 
much  to  be  desired,  have  not  been  purchased.  The  apparatus  room  and  the  library  are 
but  meagerly  furnished,  considering  the  character  of  the  institution  ;  andiu  all  depart- 
nients  the  expenditures  have  been  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  lioiit.  As  a  result  of  this 
we  go  before  the  Legislature  only  with  a  call  for  the  means  of  future  usefulness.  We 
have  no  deficiency  to  make  up.  This  Institution  has  not  plunged  the  State  into  debt, 
thus  enforcing  from  the  Legislature  a  larger  appropriation  than  the  merit  of  the  casede* 
mands  ;  and  we  offer  our  past  history  as  a  guaranty  that  whatever  appropriations  may 
be  made  to  us  will  be  judiciously  and  economically  expended.  For  a  full  exhibit  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  University,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  accompanying 
statement,  submitted  by  the  undersigned  in  his  capacity  as  book-keeper. 

It  is  certainly  unnecessary  in  the  hearing  of  any  candid  man,  reasonably  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  education  in  America,  to  argue  the  usefulness  of  Normal 
Schools.  Bat  from  the  time  of  their  first  establishment  in  this  country,  thirty-one  years 
ago,  down  to  the  present,  it  has  happened,  once  in  every  few  years,  that  some  wise  man 
has  discovered  that  they  are  of  no  use.  Periodically  it  is  asserted  that  Kormai  Schools 
have  been  a  failure.  Like  the  discoveries  of  perpetual  motion,  these  inventors  of  di0-. 
aster  have  reproduced  the  same  old  complaints  with  the  regularity  of  the  decades.  It 
matters  not  that  they  have  been  many  times  reAited.  In  each  new  reiteration  they  find 
a  new  champion,  and  each  effort  requires  a  new  hand.  I  have  had  personal  knowledge 
of  a  number  of  the  discussions  thus  provoked,  and  I  never  knew  the  same  parties  to  un- 
d'^rtake  twice  the  demolition  of  Normal  Schools.  But  others  come  on  in  due  time  and 
re-discover  the  theories  that  previous  discussions  have  repeatedly  buried. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  Normal  Schools  has  been  many  times  stated  with  irresisti- 
ble force.  It  is  so  plain  that  the  most  ordinary  intellect  may  fully  apprehend  it,  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  every  discussion  on  the  subject,  ite  force  has  been  overwhelmingly 
felt  by  all  to  whom  it  has  been  addressed.  Among  the  steps  in  this  argument  are  the 
following: 

1.  Teachers  need  a  special  preparation  for  their  work.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  the  business  of  teaching  is  a  most  important  and  responsible  occupation. 
It  has  to  do  with  mind,  the  most  precious  thing  in  any  way  entrusted  to  human  manip- 
ulation. Ite  resulto  are  as  enduring  as  mind.  Upon  it,  our  civilization,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  mind  and  of  the  material  resources  of  our  country  depends.*  For 
if  the  culture  of  the  rising  generation  does  not  exceed  that  of  ite  immediate  predeces- 
sor, there  is  no  progress.  And  if  the  coming  generation  fall  short  of  the  culture,  the 
school-training  of  to-day,  then  there  is  national  decadence,  the  coming  on  of  the  dark- 
ness of  barbari&m.  And  especially  is  a  universality  of  school-culture  needed  in  our  coun- 
tiy.  The  votes  of  the  people  are  the  source  of  power  with  us,  and  they  ought  in  every 
case  to  be  the  expression  of  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  voter.  And  how  thorough 
and  practical  must  that  culture  be  that  shall  make  the  millions  of  America  fit  judges, 
in  every  case,  of  what  is  best  in  State  legislation  and  in  national  policy. 

Inexpressibly  important  then  is  this  work  of  education.  For  it  there  is  no  wisdom 
too  profound,  no  culture  too  extended,  no  talent  too  imposing,  no  tact  too  nice,  no  practi- 
cal training  too  accurate  and  thorough,  no  virtue  too  incorruptible  and  pure.  Who  shall 
uudertake  to  impart  it,  then?  Shall  it  be  entrusted  to  men  and  women  who  have  given 
no  thought  to  ite  philosophy,  whose  culture  has  only  been  general,  with  no  special  refer- 
ence to  this  work?  We  do  not  thus  proceed  in  respect  to  other  things.  If  we  desire  a 
pair  of  boote  made,  we  go  to  a  person  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  in  that  veiy  art 
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It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  knows  something  else  or  all  things  else.  He  must  have  had 
special  preparation  in  the  occupation  in  which  we  propose  to  employ  him.  And  siiall 
we  be  less  in  exacting  in  demanding  a  special  preparation  for  a  work  so  incomparably 
important  as  the  teaching  6f  oar  children,  than  we  are  for  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the 
covering  for  our  feet? 

2.  This  preparation  can  best  be  secured  in  a  school  especially  devoted  to  this  work. 
Nearly  every  institution  of  learning  has  some  one  main  animus.  There  is  usually  some 
central  interest  around  which  other  interests  are  grouped.  In  some  institutions  the  an- 
cient languages  constitute  that  central  interest  In  some  it  is  the  natural  sciences* 
Other  things  may  be  taught^  but  not  with  the  energy  and  unction  that  goes  into  the  main 
purpose.  If  a  school  has  any  life,  it  will  be  exhibited  in  this  leading  department  It 
follows  that  a  college  which  adds  to  its  other  and  ordinary  work,  a  normal  course,  so 
called,  will  be  likely  to  make  of  that  course  a  subsidiary  and  unemphasized  matter.  Its 
main  foroe  will  be  expended  elsewhere.  But  a  school  whose  chief  purpose  is  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  will,  if  there  is  any  good  in  it,  do  that  comparatively  well.  So  that  if 
the  Normal  Schools  had  no  traditions,  if  there  were  no  store  of  teaching  wisdom  laid 
up  for  their  use,  if  the  idea  of  a  teachers*  seminary  were  an  invention  of  to-day,  they 
would  still  be  likely  to  give  young  teachers  a  better  preparation  than  could  be  secured  in 
schools  devoted  mainly  to  general  culture. 

But  we  are  not  destitute  of  pedagogical  maxims,  that  have  been  gathered  together  by 
the  thinkers  in  education.  Books  are  in  print  containing  these  maxims.  There  is  a 
schoolmaster's  literature.  From  the  time  when  Horace  Mann  began  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  popular  education,  and  the  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching,  down  to  the 
present,  men  of  thought  and  culture  have  been  meditating  on  these  subjects,  and  com- 
mitting the  results  of  their  thoughts  to  paper.  There  are  also  treatises  of  much  greater 
antiquity  than  these,  some  of  them,  as  the  Institutes  of  Quintillian,  running  back  to  a 
period  preceding  the  dark  ages. 

There  is  therefore  a  possibility  for  professional  study  for  the  young  teacher.  And 
Normal  Schools  may  not  only  help  the  tyro  by  turning  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
teaching  and  the  necessities  of  the  teacher,  by  requiring  him  to  look  at  all  knowledge 
with  a  professional  eye,  but  they  may  also  require  him  to  study  positively  established 
principles — principles  as  clearly  defined  as  any  in  medicine  or  jurisprudence.  And  the 
point  pow  sought  to  be  established  is,  that  this  study  will  be  more  likely  to  be  thorough 
and  practically  useful  in  a  school  especially  devoted  to  it,  than  in  one  having  something 
else  for  its  main  purpose. 

B.  Only  the  State  can  maintain  institutions  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose.  Private  schools  must  depend  for  their  support  on  the  wealth  of  their  patrons, 
or  upon  the  necessities  of  ecclesiastic  organizations,  or  upon  some  other  peculiarity. 
But  candidates  for  teachers  are  usually  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  large  revenues,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  that  any  particular  religious  denomination  should  have  the  training  of 
them.  As  a  whole,  then,  they  should  be  educated  by  the  State.  It  is  to  the  State  that 
their  services  are  due.  The  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  State  are  among  the  prime  ob- 
jects aimed  at  in  the  whole  system  of  popular  education.  Public  schools  are  established 
and  supported  in  order  that  the  republic  may  suiTer  no  detriment  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  citizen.  In  all  respects,  then,  it  is  eminently  fit  that  the  State  should  direct  the 
training  of  those  who  are  to  manage  these  schools,  for  the  double  reason  that  no  other 
power  is  able  to  do  it,  and  because  it  comes  exactly  in  the  line  of  its  interest  and  duty. 

Thus  we  see  the  reasonableness  of  State  Nonnal  Schools.  Their  theory  is  certainly 
correct    How  has  the  practice  been?     Have  they  fulfilled  the  just  expectations  enter- 
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tained  of  them?  Have  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  of  those  States  in  which 
these  schools  have  been  established — and  they  may  certainly  be  presumed  to  understand 
their  own  interests — ^have  the  people  given  any  evidence  of  confidence  in  these  institu- 
tions? Let  this  question  be  answered  by  a  few  facts.  Thirty-one  years  ago,  encouraged 
by  the  munificence  of  an  individual  who  furnished  half  the  money  for  the  purpose,  Mas- 
sachusetts was  induced  to  appropriate  $10,000,  for  the  support,  for  three  years,  of  three 
Normal  Schools.  The  institutions  were  organized  and  sustained  for  three  years  as  an 
experiment^  at  an  expense  of  $2,222  a  year  each,  the  State,  as  we  have  said,  paying  one- 
half  of  it  Now  that  State  maintains  four,  at  an  annual  expense  of  more  than  $40,000, 
paid  by  the  State  alone.  And  in  the  country  the  total  number  is  forty  or  more,  and  the 
annual  expense  for  maintaining  them  is  at  least  a  half  a  million  of  dollars.  And  the 
increase  in  the  number  in  attendance  is  no  less  remarkable.  Thirty-one  years  ago,  the 
first  Normal  School  on  the  continent  went  into  operation  with  three  young  ladies  for  pu- 
pils; dow  there  are  studying  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country  at  leetst  6,000  young 
men  and  women,  preparing  to  be  teachers. 

And  the  increase  is  still  going  on,  and  that  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  Within 
the  last  five  years,  more  new  schools  have  been  put  in  operation  than  during  any  prece- 
ding period  of  equal  length.  Opposition  but  accelerates  their  march.  Discussion 
serves  only  to  bring  their  merits  more  clearly  before  the  public. 

That  these  institutions  are  perfect,  that  no  improvements  are  needed  in  them,  that  in 
all  particulars  the  great  purpose  of  their  establishment  is  fully  answered,  no  sane  man 
will  affirm.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  claim  for  a  system  with  less  than  a  third  of  a 
century  of  experience,  anything  like  such  a  completeness  and  perfection.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  man  of  candor  and  good  judgment,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  will  fail 
to  pronounce  that  their  success  has  been  such  as  to  make  them  worthy  the  fostering 
care  of  the  American  people. 

So  much  for  the  general  question.  How  has  been  the  application  of  it  in  Illinois? 
Has  our  own  school  done  work  in  such  quanti^  and  of  such  quality  as  to  justify  its 
claims  upon  the  State  and  the  people? 

It  has  been  in  existence  thirteen  years.  During  that  time  it  has  given  instruction  in 
the  Normal  Department  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  amounting  in  average  to  one  and 
a  half  years  each,  to  2,084  young  persons,  not  counting  those  admitted  this  term.  Most 
of  these  are  now  probably  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  State.  Of  this  number  146 
have  received  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution  in  that  department,  and  besides  them 
fifteen  have  been  graduated  in  the  High  School.  Of  the  Normal  graduates,  twenty-nine 
only  are  not  teaching,  and  of  these  six  are  deceased,  and  thirteen  are  ladies  who  have 
married  after  doing  a  reasonable  amount  of  teaching.  This  leaves  ten  who  have  delibe- 
rately left  the  profession,  or  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  Normal 
graduates.  And  even  of  these  there  were  none  who  did  no  teaching,  and  many  taught 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  Model  School,  instruction  has  been  given  to  2,860  pupils, 
of  whom,  as  above  stated,  fifteen  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  High  School.  Accor- 
ding to  an  investigation  previously  reported,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and  a  thu^ 
per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  High  and  Grammar  schools  become  teachers.  We  have 
no  means  of  definitely  ascertaining  the  precise  u umber  of  our  students  now  teaching  in 
the  State.  Two  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at  800.  Perhaps  the  additions  since  made 
would  amount  to  loO  for  each  year  In  excess  of  the  withdrawals,  thus  leaving  now  in 
the  field  as  teachers,  1000  persons  from  the  Normal  department,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  university  for  an  average  period  of  one  and  a  half  years. 

So  much  for  the  quantity  of  our  work.     How  has  been  its  quality? 
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It  would  be  absard  to  pretend  that  eveiy  student,  or  even  erery  graduate  sent  forth 
from  the  institution  is  a  successful  teacher.  Anj  school  that  should  claim  to  achieve 
any  such  result  would  justly  expose  itself  to  ridicule.  We  put  forth  no  such  claim.  We 
confess  with  grief  that  some  go  out  from  us  and  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  as  representatives 
of  the  educational  ideas  and  forces  of  the  age.  But  we  think  the  number  of  such  fail- 
ores  is  very  small,  and  that  when  failure  occurs,  it  is  lees  complete  than  it  would  have 
been  had  it  not  been  for  the  training  we  have  imparted. 

But  it  is  possible  at  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  institution  to  arrive  at  some  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  quality  of  its  work.  For  nearly  thirteen  years  it  has  been  on  trial  before 
the  people  of  Illinois.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  had  any  reasons  for  treating  U 
with  any  more  favor,  than,  in  their  judgment,  it  merits.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  they  have,  in  many  ways,  given  it  their  emphatic  endorsement  In  the  first  place, 
as  shown  by  facts  previously  reported,  they  pay  to  its  graduates  and  pupils  better  salaries 
by  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  than  they  do  to  the  average  teacher.  I  can  imagine  no 
reason  for  this  voluntary  discrimination  except  that  they  believe  the  Normal  trained 
teacher  to  be  superior  to  the  average.  ^S'^^*  educational  men  all  over  the  State  have 
given  public  expression  in  strong  terms  to  the  same  conviction.  And  more,  the  serviees 
of  our  pupils  are  most  eagerly  sought  by  school  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  one 
of  our  most  serious  dangers  arises  from  this  tendency  to  employ  our  students  in  respon- 
sible positions  before  they  have  had  experience  sufficient  to  assure  their  success.  Young 
men  of  nineteen  years,  with  no  experience  except  what  they  acquired  in  our  Model 
School,  are  urged  to  take  under  their  charge  the  school  systems  of  important  towns. 
Calls  that  must  remain  unheeded  are  constantly  nouring  in  upon  us — calls  for  teachers 
that  we  cannot  supply. 

And  may  we  not  take  a  just  pride,  too,  in  the  rank  that  is  assigned  to  us  by  educa. 
tional  men  and  others  outside  the  State?  In  educational  reports,  in  the  columns  of  lit. 
eraiy  journals,  in  conversation,  the  statement  has  often  been  made  that  our  school 
stands  very  high  as  a  seminaiy  for  training  teachers.  Several  of  these  declarations  I 
have  most  unexpectedly  stumbled  upon  not  only  in  the  reporte  and  journals  of  our  sea- 
board States,  but  also  of  the  British  metropolis.  In  the  London  Christian  World,  of 
August  12,  1870,  are  the  following  words  from  an  English  gentleman  of  culture,  then 
traveling  in  America:  **  I  had  the  privilege,  lately,  to  participate  in  the  annual  exami- 
nations and  exercises  of  *  commencement '  at  this  noble  institution,  and  can  testify  that 
it  is  conducted  with  great  efficiency,  on  truly  Christian  principles,  and  with  the  most 
honorable  and  happy  results.  The  proficiency  of  the  graduates  who  received  their  di- 
plomas amidst  the  loving  greetings  of  hundreds  of  fellow  studente,  and  a  large  assembly 
of  friends,  together  with  the  enthusiasm  of  all  present  in  the  noble  cause  of  Christian 
culture,  afforded  inspiring  hope  for  the  future  of  the  community." 

Distinguished  men  from  the  Eastern  States,  on  visiting  the  school,  have  spoken  its 
praise  with  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm  that  was  as  marked  as  it  was  unexpected. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAX,  UNIVERSITY. 

The  most  notable  event,  directly  connected  with  the  develop, 
ment  of  onr  free-school  system,  that  has  occarred  since  nay  last 
report,  is  the  establishment  of  another  State  Normal  School. 

The  general  movement  among  the  friends  of  education  in 
Southern  Illinois — the  great  conventions  held  at  Carbondale  and 
Centralia,  in  1868 — the  numerous  addresses,  circalars,  petitions 
and  resolutions  whereby  the  intelligent  masses  of  the  people  in 
that  portion  of  the  State  were  aroused  to  an  unwonted  degree, 
the  chief  object  towards  which  all  those  eflForts  were  directed  being 
the  foundation  of  another  Normal  School,  to  be  located  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  State — all  these  were  referred  to  in  my  last 
report,  and  the  hope  was  then  expressed  that  the  worthy  object  so 
earnestly  sought  might  be  speedily  attained. 

It  is  now  my  very  pleasant  duty  to  record  the  fact  of  the  com- 
plete success  of  those  efforts,  and  to  note  the  progress  that  has 
thas  far  been  made  in  that  important  enterprise. 

The  act  entitled,  **  An  act  to  establish  and  nfiaintain  the  South 
em  Illinois  Normal  University, "  was  approved^  March  9,  1869^ 
The  objects  of  said  University  are  declared  to  be :  "  To  qualify 
teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  by  imparting  in* 
struction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  in  all  branches  of  study  which  per. 
tain  to  a  common  school  education ;  in  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences,  including  agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable 
physiology  ;  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  S^ate  of  Illinois,  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens, 
and  such  other  studies  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe."  The  powers  of  the  corporation  created  by  the 
act  are  vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees,  to  he  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Accordingly,  the  under-named  gentlemen  were  nominated  and 
duly  confirmed  as  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois Normal  University : 

FOE   FOUR  TEARS. 

T.  W.  Harris,  of  Shelby  County ; 
E.  J.  Palmer,  «  St.  Clair    " 
K  Bowyer,       «  Kichland    " 
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1K)B  TWO  TEARS. 

S.  E.  Flannegan,  of  Franklin  County  ; 
D.  Hard,  "  Alexander    " 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1869,  this  board  organized,  at  Centralia, 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Palmer  as  President,  and  Mr.  Flannegan 
as  Secretary,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  advertise  for  propo- 
sals from  cities  and  towns  desiring  to  secure  the  location  of  the 
new  Institution,  as  provided  in  the  10th  section  of  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  same. 

In  due  time  sealed  proposals  were  received  from  towns  and 
cities  situated  in  the  district  defined  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  as 
follows : 

From  Anna,         in  Union      Oounty ; 

«    Carlyle,       "Clinton  « 

"    Carbondale,"  Jackson  " 

"     Centralia,    "Marion  " 

"    DuQaoin,    "Perry  " 

"    Irvington,    "  Washington   " 

"    Jonesboro,   "  Union  " 

«    Olney,  "Richland        " 

"    Pana,  "Christian        " 

«    South  Pass,  "  Union  " 

«    Tamaroa,      "  Perry  " 

«    Vandalia,     "Fayette  " 

The  liberal  offers  made  by  the  several  competing  localities, 
evinced  a  remarkable  interest  in  the  proposed  Institution,,  and  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  securing 
its  location.  Each  of  the  competing  points  was  visited  by  the 
trustees,  and  their  respective  merits  and  advantages  were  care- 
fully examined  and  compared.  The  duty  of  making  choice,  where 
the  deservings  and  attractions  of  several  of  the  places  in  compe- 
tition were  apparently  so  evenly  balanced^  was  one  of  much  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy.  It  was,  however,  finally  decided  that  Car- 
bondale, in  Jackson  county,  was  upon  the  whole,  entitled  to  the 
location. 

Before  deciding  upon  a  plan  of  a  building  for  the  University, 
the  trustees  personally  visited  and  inspected  numerous  educa- 
tional institutions,  both  East  and  West,  and  conferred  with  many 
architects  of  reputed  eminence  and  skill    The  plans  and  propoei- 
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tions  of  ThomaB  Walsh,  Esq.,  an  architect  of  high  Btauding,  of  St. 
Lonis,  Mo.,  were  finally  adopted  bj  the  board,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  building  now  in  process  of  constraction  in  substantial  ac- 
cordance with  the  designs  furnished  by  that  gentleman,  will  be 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other  normal  school  edifice  in  the 
coantry,  in  respect  to  its  adaptation  to  all  the  uses  and  objects  con- 
templated by  law. 

After  the  location  of  the  Institution  had  been  fixed  at  Carbon- 
dale,  certain  defects  of  title  were  found  attaching  to  the  lands  do- 
nated by  that  city,  the  correction  of  which  caused  the  board  con- 
siderable  trouble  and  delay.  The  citizens  of  the  place  endeavored, 
in  good  faith,  to  remedy  said  defects  and  to  perfect  the  title  to  all 
of  said  lands.  Finally,  Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  an  enterprising  and 
responsible  citizen  of  Carbondale,  proposed  to  erect  the  building 
required  by  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  architect,  and  to 
take  for  his  pay  the  assets  of  the  board,  including  the  lands  and 
bonds  donated  by  the  city  of  Carbondale  and  county  of  Jackson, 
(without  guaranty),  together  with  $65,000  of  the  State  appropri- 
ation, and  thus  relieve  the  board  from  all  responsibility  in  regard 
to  titles  to  the  real  estate  conveyed  to  secure  the  location. 

The  board  accepted  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  en« 
tered  into  a  contract  with  him  to  build  the  house,  he  giving  bond 
in  the  sum  of  $250,000,  with  good  and  approved  sureties,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  work.  The  board  had  previously  ap- 
pointed Mr.  E.  J.  Palmer  superintendent  of  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  building,  as  authorized  to  do  by  the  11th  section  of 
the  act,  the  duties  of  which  position  he  has  discharged  with  good 
judgment  and  great  faithfulness. 

Mr.  Palmer,  upon  his  appointment  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  building,  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  Mr.  E.  Bowyer  was  chosen  to  that  position.  Soon  after,  S. 
E.  Flannegan  tendered  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  Daniel  Hurd,  of  Cairo,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy.  The 
ofiicers  of  the  Board  still  remain  as  above. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1870,  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  of  DeSoto, 
Jackson  county,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
the  University.  The  Board  took  this  early  action  in  this  case,  in 
order  to  secure  to  the  University  the  eminent  abilities  of  Prof. 
Thomas,  and  that  he  might  at  once  Engage  in  the  work  of  making 
collections  for  a  cabinet  of  specimens,  to  be  ready  for  use  when 
Vol.  1—52 
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the  baildiog  should  be  completed,  and  the  Institution  be  opened 
for  the  admission  of  stadeut^.  Prof.  Thomas  is  recommended  by 
snch  men  as  Prof.  Hajden,  U.  S.  Geologist ;  Prof.  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  ;  Ex-Uovernor  J.  D.  Goz,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  others,  and  is  believed  to  possess  unusual 
qualifications  for  the  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 
Uis  salary  is  not  to  commence  until  he  enters  upon  the  active  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  instructor  in  the  University. 

For  the  foregoing  facts  in  relation  to  the  organization  and  trans- 
actions of  the  Board  up  to  this  time,  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Messrs  E.  Bowyer  and  D.  Hurd,  the  obliging  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  following  description  of  the  building,  and  of  the  city  of 
Carbondale,  where  it  is  located,  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Jdr. 
E.  J.  Palmer,  the  Saperintendent  of  the  building : 

"  The  city  of  Carbondale  is  in  Jackson  county.  111.,  fifty-six  miles 
north  of  Cairo,  sixty-eight  south  of  Sandoval,  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Bailroad,  seven  miles  south-east  of  Murphysboro,  the 
county  seat,  and  sixteen  miles  nearly  due  east  of  Grand  Tower, 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  Laid  out  in  1855,  it  now  has  2,500  in. 
habitants,  so  that  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  jostly  deserves 
the  appellation  of  a  flourishing  city.  In  general  morality  it  com- 
pares favorably  with  other  towns  of  its  size  and  class,  while  in  the 
particular  virtue  of  having  never  given  a  license  to  sell  ardent 
spirits,  it  by  so  imach  excels  any  of  its  sisters.  Five  houses  of 
worship,  creditable  in  style  and  finish,  and  comfortable  in  fur. 
niture  and  fixtures,  in  which  weekly  preaching  and  sabbath 
schools  are  held,  sufficiently  betoken  its  religious  character. 

^^An  academical  building,  with  accommodations  for  three  schools 
and  two  other  school  houses,  all  of  them  the  property  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  now  occupied  by  schools  in  operation,  attest  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  in  popular  education. 

"  The  city  is  the  center  of  a  large  and  growing  trade  from  the 
counties  contiguous  to  the  east,  northeast  and  south-east  of  it 
This  trade  has  ample  and  convenient  outlets  southward  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  westward  to  the  same  by  the  Mount  Carbon 
Eailroad,  twenty-seven  miles  long,  which  taps  the  Illinois  Central 
here ;  and  northward,  by  that  thoroughfare,  to  Dunleith  apd  Chi- 
cago. Fuel  is  cheap  and  abundant,  as  the  whole  circumjacent  re- 
gion is  heavily  timbered,  and  beds  of  excellent  coal  underlie  the 
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whole  of  it  at  the  depth  of  about  forty  feet  only  from  the  surface. 
The  face  of  the  surrounding  country  is  diversified,  west  of  the 
city  being  more  hilly,  east  of  it  more  level.  The  soil,  though  not 
perhaps  so  rich  as  the  black  loam  of  the  prairie,  is  yet  fertile,  and 
adapted  to  a  much  greater  variety  of  products,  ^hile  owing  to  the 
comparative  mildness  of  the  climate  the  productions  of  high  and 
low  latitudes  seem  almost  to  meet  and  mingle. 

''The  site  of  the  University  building  is  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
public  square,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad, 
fronting  57  rods  thereon  and  running  westward  far  enough  to 
comprise  twenty  acres,  in  nearly  the  center  of  which  the  building 
is  placed.  The  natural  surface  at  the  building  is  twenty-eight 
feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  railroad.  From  the  building  in 
all  directions,  save  one,  the  surface  descends  rapidly  enough  for  all 
the  pnrposes  of  drainage. 

''The  bailding,  which  is  modern  gothic  in  architectural  charac- 
ter, is  209  feet  long  from  north  to  south.  The  wings  are  109  feet 
long.    The  basement  floor  contains  four  wadh-rooms,  8  ft.  3  in.  x 

20  ft.;  two  girl's  play  rooms,  25  ft.  x  40  ;  two  boy's  play  rooms, 

21  ft.  X  32 ;  two  coal  cellars,  26  ft.  x  29,  and  two  gymnasiums,  one 
25  ft.  X  40,  and  the  other  25  ft.  x  48,  besides  four  stairways  and 
passages,  14  ft.  x  25.  The  corridors  crossing  each  other  in  the 
center,  are  each  of  them  14  ft.  wide.  The  basement  walls  are 
finished,  and  t|io  joists,  which  are  of  sound  white  oak,  2J  in. 
thick,  by  16  in.  wide,  are  on. 

"The  outer  walls  of  the  basement  have  a  mean  thickness  of  2 
ft.  6  in.,  and  the  inner  ones  are  20  inches  thick. 

"While  in  conformity  to  law  the  main  front  of  the  bnilding  is  to 
the  east,  the  north  and  south  wings  have  each  of  them  a  frontage 
in  those  directions  respectively,  having  the  same  finish  as  l^e 
main  one.  All  the  front  walls  of  the  basement  are  of  brownish 
red  sand-stone,  finely  cut,  each  stone  having  a  droved  margin, 
ronnd  a  bush-hammered  surface,  laid  in  regular  courses,  with 
level  beds  and  perpendicular  joints,  sawn  together,  and  the  rear 
wall  is  of  same  stone  as  the  front,  with  similar  beds,  and  in  sim- 
ilar courses,  each  stone  having  a  pitched  face  surrounded  by  a 
chiseled  margin.    The  hight  of  the  basement  is  13  feet. 

"The  first  story  is  of  brick,  and  is  22  feet  in  hight  The  three 
fronts  of  this,  as  well  as  the  second  story,  are  of  pressed  brick. 
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with  mitered  bond-courses,  ten  inches  above  each  other,  laid  in 
white  mortar,  and  the  joints  cut  with  a  steel. 

'^AU  the  openings  in  the  onter  walls  of  both  stories  are  trimmed 
with  polished  stone,  harmonizing  with  those  of  the  basement  in 
all  particulars  except  in  size,  those  in  the  brick  work  being  larger ; 
and  aronnd  the  entire  building,  at  equal  distances  from  the  watJbr- 
tables  of  the  stories  and  the  stone  cornice  at  the  foot  of  the  man- 
sard roof,  run  four  plain  bond  courses  of  smoothly  cut  stone,  each 
course  showing  ten  inches  in  thickness. 

'^The  capacity  of  the  first  floor  for  use  as  intended,  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  explanation : 

"It  contains  four  rooms,  8  fl.  11  in.  x  29  ft.,  for  Principars 
Rooms ;  four  Class  Rooms,  two  of  which  are  26^  ft.  x  32  ft.,  and 
two  25i  ft.  X  32  ft,;  eight  Wardrobes,  four  of  which  are  8  ft.  x  24, 
and  four  8  ft.  x  12^ ;  four  Air  Shafts  and  two  Corridors,  14  ft. 
wide,  crossing  in  the  center  of  the  floor  at  right  angles,  besides 
four  Stairways  and  Passages  14  ft.  wide. 

"On  the  second  floor  are  two  Lavatories  of  convenient  size,  a 
Library  Room,  four  Class  Rooms,  a  Retiring  Room,  and  the  Nor- 
mal Assembly  Hall,  lighted  by  seven  windows  on  each  side,  with 
a  ceiling  22  feet  in  hight,  supported  by  12  iron  columns  of  12 
inches  diameter. 

"The  roof  the  building,  of  which  nothing  has  yet  been  said  in 
this  description,  is  a  French  or  mansard  roof,  and  its  interior  has 
been  utilized  by  the  construction  in  it  of  two  Lavatories,  two  So- 
ciety Halls,  one  Lyceum  Hall,  two  Museums  and  four  small  Li- 
brary Rooms,  besides  Corridors  and  Stairways  leading  to  the 
tower. 

"No  further  description  of  the  building  will  bo  here  attempted, 
as  it  is  deemed  that  enough  has  been  said  and  shown  to  show  the 
capacity  of  the  building,  and  its  adaptedness  to  the  purposes  in- 
tended in  the  law  which  created  the  Board." 

It  was  expected,  when  the  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, that  the  building  would  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  by 
the  first  of  September,  1871,  but  I  am  now  informed  that  it  will 
not  be  practicable  to  finish  the  work  so  soon.  The  Board,  how- 
ever, are  determined  to  push  the  enterprise  to  completion  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  at  no  very  distant  day  the  doors  of  the  South- 
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em  niiDois  Normal  University  will  be  open,  and  another  Institu- 
tion for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  will  be  added  to  those  already  in  snocessfal 
operation. 


COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  and  the 
Peoria  County  Normal  School,  both  of  which  had  been  previously 
established,  have  been  so  far  modified  in  their  organization  and 
management  as  to  bring  them  fully  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  counties  to  establish  County  Nor- 
mal schools,"  approved  March  15, 1869 ;  and  each  one  has  gone 
steadily  and  successfully  forward.  The  expectation  that  other 
counties  would  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  that  act,  and 
establish  home  training  schools,  of  limited  courses  of  study,  as  a 
feasable  and  economical  means  of  supplying  their  common  schools 
with  teachers  of  superior  attainments  and  qualifications — ^has  not 
yet  been  realized.  The  counties  mentioned  are  still  the  only 
ones,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  have  Normal  Schools  fully  organ- 
ized and  in  operation  under  said  act.  Several  other  counties  have 
had  the  subject  under  advisement,  some  of  which  are  reported  to 
be  about  ready  to  organize  such  schools  under  the  act,  and  others 
expect  to  do  so  when  the  way  seems  dear.  There  is  reason  to 
anticipate  the  establishment  of  quite  a  number  of  such  schools  at 
an  early  day.  The  difiiculties  which  have  operated  to  prevent 
action  hitherto,  are  not  likely  to  continue ;  and  as  the  good  results 
of  these  already  in  operation  are  more  clearly  seen,  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  economy  of  the  plan  proposed  in  the  act  are  better  un- 
derstood, this  mode  of  securing  better  teachers  can  hardly  fail  to 
grow  in  favor  with  the  people. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  seen  no  cause  to  change  the  favorable 
opinion  expressed  in  the  last  report  concerning  that  law,  and  the 
good  effects  it  would  have  upon  our  system  of  public  education.  Ob- 
servation of  the  actual  results  in  the  counties  of  Cook  and  Peoria, 
and  further  reflection  upon  the  provisions  of  the  law  itself,  have 
rather  confirmed  that  opinion.    It  still  seems  to  me  that  the  plan 
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promises  better  and  more  immediate  reeults  than  any  other  of 
equal  simplicity,  economy  and  efficiency,  and  I  would  therefore  ad- 
vise and  recommend  that  said  law  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is, 
without  change,  for  at  least  two  years  longer.  Its  practical  bene- 
fits will  then  be  pretty  fully  developed,  and  the  question  of  its 
""  continuance,  modification  or  repeal  can  be  more  intelligently  de- 
termined. 

From  the  materials  at  hand  I  have  prepared    the  following 
statement  of  the 


(Bnglewood,  Ulinols,) 
D.  S.  WENTWORTH,  Principal. 

This  School  was  established  by  the  County  of  Cook  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  competent  teachers  of  both  sexes  for  the  public 
schools,  and  was  first  opened  September  2, 1867,  at  Blue  Island. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  March  15, 1869,  the  action 
of  the  counties  that  had  moved  in  the  matter  of  Kormal  Schools, 
was  legalized,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  system  of  County 
Kormal  Schools  that  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State. 
Cook  county  immediately  proceeded  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  law  and  at  once  to  place  the  school  on  a  more  per- 
manent footing.  The  location  was  changed  to  Englewood,  where 
a  fine  building  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  contemplated  has 
been  erected. 

The  design  of  this  school  is  strictly  professional — to  prepare  pu- 
pils in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  work  of  the  school  room. 
As  the  teacher^s  power  of  imparting  instruction  comes  from  a  jaet 
comprehension  of  that  with  which,  and  that  upon  which  he  ope- 
rates, the  necessity  is  recognized  of  a  thorough  knowledgo—'Jlrsty 
of  the  law  of  growth  and  development  of  mind ;  second^  of  the 
branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught ;  and  ihird^  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching.  With  these  ends  in  view,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  each  and  every  exercise  is  to  impart  efficiency,  by  cnlti. 
vating  in  the  student  habits  of  systematic  thinking,  of  clear  and 
concise  expression,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  fitted  for  the  work 
of  organizing,  governing,  and  instructinor  Iq  tb^* public  schools. 
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The  school  embraces  a  Normal  Department,  a  Training  De- 
partment, and  a  High  School  Department. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Normal  Department  covers  two 
years,  the  first  year  being  mainly  devoted  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  common  school  branches — and  the  second,  to  higher  Math- 
ematics, and  English  branches,  with  Latin  or  German.  Theory 
and  Art  of  Teaching  and  Practice,  continue  through  the  course. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are  : 

1.  Age,  for  males,  not  less  than  16,  and,  for  females,  not  less 
than  15  years. 

2.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  A  declaration,  in  writing,  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  and  to  give  Cook  county  the  preference  in  all  offers  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  the  teachers. 

4:.  Students  entering  the  school  are  required  to  report,  in  wri- 
ting, to  the  Principal,  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year,  after 
leaving  the  school,  where  they  have  been  teaching,  with  what  suc- 
cess, and  at  what  salary,  till  they  report  that  they  have  left  the 
profession. 

For  the  Fall  Term,  admission  is  made  without  examinatumsy 
but  at  the  end  of  that  term  there  are  examinations,  both  oral  and 
written,  in  every  study,  and  the  results  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Board  of  Education  in  order  to  enable  the  pupil  to  advance  to  the 
studies  of  the  course  next  in  order. 

The  tuition  is  freej  to  residents  of  Cook  county ;  to  others  it  is 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a  year. 

The  Training  Department  was  established  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  school  exhibiting  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  discip- 
line, and  classification.  It  includes  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
grades.  The  Normal  students  are  required  to  teach  in  this  De- 
partment from  five  to  twenty  days  in  each  year  of  their  attendance 
at  the  school,  under  the  constant  supervision  of  Critic  Teachers, 
and  to  report  in  writing  the  reasons  in  full  for  every  exercise  re- 
quired of  the  children.  Criticisms  both  fiivorable  and  unfavorable 
are  daily  recorded  in  criticism  books,  which  are  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  any  person  interested. 

The   High  School  Department  has  two  regular   Courses  of 
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Instrnction,  one  General  or  English,  the  other  Classical.  The 
former  is  designed  to  afford  a  thorough  and  efficient  English 
and  Scientific  edncatien,  and  occupies  four  jears;  the  latter  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  college,  and  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Champlin,  of  Englewood,  has  established  two  prizes, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  two  students  in  the  Senior  Glass  who  excel 
in  English  Composition. 

S.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  has  established  two  prizes,  one 
to  the  best  debater  or  orator,  and  the  second  to  the  best  dedaimer. 

Mrs.  William  Brooks  has  established  two  prizes  for  excellence 
in  reading. 

Prof.  O.  Blackman,  of  Chicago,  has  established  two  prizes  for 
excelling  in  imparting  elementary  instruction  in  vocal  music. 

Messrs.  Bryant  &  Chase  off'er,  as  a  prize,  one  scholarship  to  a 
full  coarse  in  their  college,  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class 
who  has  the  highest  scholarship  average,  based  on  the  monthly  ex- 
aminations throughout  the  whole  course. 

The  school  is  now  in  its  fourth  year;  since  its  opening  the  num- 
ber of  students  has  been  as  follows : 

Number  of  different  scholars  belonging,  1867-68 60 

«      "        «  "  «  1868-69 79 

«      «        «  «  «  1869-70 83 

Average  Attendance  1867-68 41 

«  "        1868-69 64 

«  "        1869-70 71 

The  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  belonged  to  the  school 
since  its  organization  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-throe.  Of  these, 
thirty-six  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  re- 
ceived diplomas. 

The  new  building  erected  by  the  county  for  the  school,  was 
completed  the  past  season.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  foun- 
dation, and  stone  sills  and  window  caps ;  it  is  throe  stories  high 
above  the  basement,  and  is  in  form  of  the  letter  T.  The  whole 
width  of  front  is  nearly  ninety  feet,  and  depth  some  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet.  # 

The  citizens  of  Cook  county  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pos- 
session of  BO  fine  and  spacious  accommodations  for  the  school. 
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Prof.  White  has  kindly  foniished  the  following  report  of  the 

P£OSIA  OOUNTT  KOBMAL   SOHOOL. 

(Peoria,  nUnois.) 
S.  H.  WHITE,   Prlncipal. 

The  Peoria  County  Normal  School  was  established  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  Soard  of  Saperyisors  of  the  county,  and  the  Board 
of  School  Inspectors  of  the  city  of  Peoria^ 

For  two  years  it  was  under  the  control  of  a  committee  selected 
from  these  two  bodies.  It  has  now  entered  upon  its  third  year, 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  County  Board  of  Education,  elec- 
ted under  the  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  County  Kor- 
mal  Schools. 

Its  growth  haa  been  gradual.  During  the  first  year  the  total 
number  of  students  was  fifty-six;  ayerage  number,  thirty-one. 
During  iixe  second  year,  the  total  number  was  uxty-nine ;  average 
number,  thirty-five.  The  total  number  during  the  present  term, 
thus  far,  is  fifty-seven ;  average  number,  forty-eight.  The  atten- 
dance is  over  thirty  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing  term  of  last  year. 

The  corps  of  teachers  consists  of  a  principal,  an  assistant,  and  a 
training  teacher.  Much  valuable  assistance  in  instruction  is  ren- 
dered by  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  advanced  classes.  The  training 
school  contains  about  ninety  pupils,  and  forms  part  of  one  of  the 
district  schools  of  the  city.  In  it  the  pupil  teachers  engage  in  the 
actual  work  of  instruction  and  school  management,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  trainiuji:  teacher,  for  as  long  a  time  as  is  thought  best, 
or  as  long  as  circumstances  will  allow.  , 

The  course  of  study  embraces,  nominally,  two  years,  but  the  ac- 
tnal  time  employed  depends  upon  the  attainments  and  abilities  of 
pupils.  It  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  studies  required  by  law 
to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  school  management,  two 
terms  in  algebra,  and  one  in  each  of  the  following  studies^  Phys- 
iology, mental  philosophy,  methods  of  instruction,  analysis  of 
words,  botany,  geometry,  and  rhetoric.  Lessons  are  given  twice  a 
week  in  singing. 

The  estimated  expenses  of  the  school  for  the  current  year  are 
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$4,270.  '  The  expensee  last  year  were  $3,672  19.    These  amoante 
include  only  the  coBt  of  teaching,  and  seryicee  of  janitor. 

From  its  commencement,  the  school  has  had  to  contend  agaiost 
strong  opposition,  but  as  its  object  became  more  understood,  and 
its  good  results  began  to  appear,  this  opposition  seems  to  have 
ceased.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  holds  a  higher  place  in  public 
opinion  than  ever  before.  Of  the  pupils  in  attendance,  by  far  the 
larger  part  come  from  outside  the  city. 

There  are  many  facts,  which  taken  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
perience of  this  institution,  abundantly  evince  the  wisdom  of  the 
act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  County  !N'ormal  Schools. 

The  average  length  of  time  during  which  teachers  remain  in 
the  vocation  is  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  years*  A  very 
large  part  of  them  close  their  teaching  experience  in  a  single  year. 
So  long  as  such  is  the  case,  but  few  will  be  to  the  expense  of  at- 
tendance upon  an  institution  having  an  extended  course  of  study, 
especially  if  it  be  at  a  distance  from  home.  But  establish  schools 
with  a  shorter  course,  within  comparatively  easy  access  of  home, 
whence  pupils  can  receive  their  supplies  at  slight  expense,  and 
where  they  can  attend  during  brief  intervals  between  terms  of 
teaching,  and  many  will  be  induced  to  attend  them. 

It  is  the  experience  of  most  schools  that  their  pupils  live  within 
comparatively  short  distances  from  the  institution.  Of  the  439 
students  in  the  normal  department  of  the  State  Kormal  University 
last  year,  nearly  twenty-four  per  cent  came  from  McLean  county 
alone.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
in  the  State  Normal  Schools,  live  within  twenty  miles  of  their  re- 
spective schools. 

Peoria  is  located  fifty  miles  from  Normal,  yet  of  the  pupils  in 
this  school,  there  is  not  a  single  one  who  had  expected  to  attend 
the  Normal  University. 

The  majority  of  students  attending  normal  schools  remain  not 
to  exceed  a  year.  Over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  the 
Normal  University  last  year  were  in  the  junior  class,  and  this  is 
the  average  experience  of  all  similar  schools. 

The  establishment  of  schools  with  extended  courses  of  dtudy, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  teachers,  seems  quite  unnecessary. 

These  facts  furnish  strong  evidence  that  if  anything  is  to  bs 
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done  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  great  mass  of 
children  in  the  State,  it  mnst  be  by  means  of  schools  within  easj 
access  to  them,  and  also,  that  an  elementary  course  of  stndy  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  snch  schools. 


ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVKKSITY. 

SiDce  the  last  biennial  report,  this  State  IlDiversity  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  its  plans,  and  is  meeting 
with  a  success  which  is  the  best  vindication  of  those  plans.  The 
Trustees,  in  their  first  published  report  on  the  organization,  pro- 
posed a  '^  University  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  industrial 
rather  than  of  the  professional  pursuits,''  and  marked  out  the 
courses  of  departments  of  instruction  as  follows: 

"  /.     T!ie  Agricultural  Department — Embracing: 

1.  The  course  in  Agricultunl  proper.  , 

2.  The  course  in  Horticulturo  and  Landscape  Gai-deukig. 
J/.     The  Polyleekiue  Department — ^Embracing: 

L    The  course  in  Mechanical  Science  and  Art. 
'i.    The  course  in  Civil  Engineering, 
a.    The  course  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 
4.    The  course  in  Architecture  and  Fine  Art«. 
"  //A     The  Military  DcparfrTwn/— Embracing: 

1.    The  course  of  Military  Engineering. 

'2.    The  course  of  Military  Tactics. 
**  JV.     T/ie  Department  of  Chemutry  and  Natural  Science. 
**  r.      Tfu  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
"  r/.     The  Department  of  General  Science  and  Literature — Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Mathematics. 

2.  The  course  in  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  etc, 

3.  The  course  in  English  Language  and  Literature. 

4.  The  course  in  Modem  Languages  and  Literature. 

5.  The  course  in  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature. 

6.  The  course  in  History  and  Social  Science. 

7.  The  course  in  Philosophy,  Intellectual  and  Moral." 

All  of  these  Departments  and  courses  are  now  organized,  and 
instruction  has  actually  commenced  in  all,  except  those  of  Mining 
and  Military  Engineering.  Preparations  are  making  to  open  a 
coarse  of  instruction  for  Mining  Engineers,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  additional  aid  from  Congress  will  ere  long  enable  the  Uni- 
versity to  begin  instruction  in  Military  Engineering,  for  which 
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there  has  arisen  an  unexpected  demand.  The  comparison  of  the 
above  scheme  of  Departments  with  the  latest  circulars  of  the  Uni- 
versitj,  will  show  how  little  the  steady  course  of  the  Trustees  has 
▼eered  from  their  first  published  programme.  With  the  exception 
that  some  of  the  sobordinate  courses  are  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Departments,  no  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  the 
progress  of  the  University.  Few  new  Institutions  have  found  so 
little  occasion  for  change,  either  in  the  general  aims  or  particular 
plans  with  which  they  set  out :  and  the  Trustees  may  point  with 
a  JQSt  pride  to  this  practical  proof  of  the  care  and  skill  with  which 
their  first  programme  was  prepared. 

At  the  opening,  only  a  few  students  entered,  and  these  being 
of  the  lowest  grade,  only  a  small  part  of  the  proposed  plan  ap- 
peared in  the  actual  work,  and  much  public  apprehension  was  felt 
lest  the  University  should  fail  to  meet  the  great  ends  of  the  law  ; 
bat  steadily,  as  class  after  class  has  advanced  to  the  more  direct 
practical  work  of  the  courses,  this  apprehension  has  given  way  to 
almost  unqualified  praise,  and  all  see  now  that  the  plans  were  not 
only  in  accordance  with  the  law,  but  wisely  adapted  to  the  objects 
in  view. 

To  such  a  pitch  had  this  public  apprehension  been  pushed,  that 
resolations  of  censure  were  passed  by  the  last  L^islature,  doubt- 
less under  some  misinformation  as  to  the  facts.  And  the  2nd  day  of 
March  lost,  a  convention  of  delegatesfrom  several  of  the  county  agri- 
cultural societies  assembled  at  Bloomington  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  five  gentlemen  of  Iftrge  intelligence  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  University  and  its  operations.  After  a  fall  and  thorough 
investigation,  the  committee  called  a  second  convention  on  the 
State  Fair  grounds,  at  Decatur,  where  they  presented  the  follow- 
ing report,  which,    after  a    free  discussion,  was  unanimously 

adopted  : 

t 

**  The  committee  appointed  by  the  convention  at  Bloomington,  in  March  laat,  to  visi 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University  and  Investigate  Its  management,  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report: 

The  question  Iicforc  us  for  determination  has  been  whether  the  University  is  fulfilling 
the  intention  of  \to  original  friends  and  advocates,  or  whether  it  has  been  or  is  likely  to 
be  conducted  im  violation  of  the  laws  of  Congress  making,  and  of  the  State  Legislature 
acoeptlQg^  a  donation  of  pabUo  lands  to  the  State  of  lUinois  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts.  From  a  careful  atady  of  the  discussions,  resolutions,  newspaper 
articles  and  essays  by  the  originators  of  the  movement  in  behalf  of  the  better  industrial 
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education,  we  conclude  that  they  plainly  desire  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the 
laboring  classes.  There  were  already  established  schools  of  special  training  for  lawyers, 
physicians  and  theologians.  They  wished  to  establish  similatr  schools  of  special  train- 
ing for  fanners  and  mechanics,  in  order  to  secure  to  them  a  Mgher  intellectual  culture 
and  development,  and  thus  render  their  calling  more  honorable,  in  the  hope  of  counter- 
acting the  influences  which  are  driving  the  young  men  of  the  land  off  the  farms  and  out 
of  the  workshops  into  other  walks  of  life.  Such  schools,  they  believed,  would  not  only 
make  rural  life  more  happy,  by  making  it  more  beautiful,  but  wbuld  do  much  to  develop 
the  vast  material  resources  of  our  country.  After  years  of  earnest  agitation  and  labor 
they  obtained  from  Congress  an  act  recognizing  the  justness  of  their  convictions  and 
providing  the  means  of  making  them  practically  effective.  The  act  grants  certain 
public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  endowment,  support  and  main- 
tenance in  each  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
cluding scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  language  of  the  act  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  approved  February  28,  18t>7,  is 
very  similar.  While  the  Legislatui'O  wisely  authorized  the  acceptance  by  the  trustees  of 
voluntary  endowments  of  professorships  or  departments  in  the  University  at  Champaign, 
it  expressly  provides  that  such  special  voluntary  endowments  shall  not  be  incompatible 
with  the  t^e  design  and  scope  of  the  act  of  Congress,  or  this  act.  Notwithstanding  these 
plain  delarations  and  provisions,  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  very  wide- 
spread and  deep  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  portion  of  the  community  as  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  law  by  the  faculty  and  trustees.  The  evidence  of  such  distrust 
is  found  in  newspaper  articles,  resolutions  adopted  by  horticultural  and  other  associ- 
ations, in  the  call  for  the  convention  by  which  this  committee  was  appointed,  and  in 
the  tone  of  the  discussions  at  Bloomington.  The«ground  of  dissatisfaction  appears  to 
have  been  two-fold.  Nothing  in  the  previous  life,  so  far  as  known,  of  the  Regent  se- 
lected by  the  trustees,  afforded  any  adequate  guarantee  that  he  would  not  favor  classical 
rather  than  industrial  education,  and  the  prominence  given  to  classical  studies  at  the 
outset  awakened  in  the  friends  of  the  University  a  fear  that  it  would  become,  like  other 
colleges,  a  purely  classical  school  for  the  training  of  men  for  the  learned  professions. 

The  committee,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  Bloomington  convention,  visited 
Champaign  on  the  20th  and  2l8t  of  September.  We  saw  and  heard  much  which  was 
well  calculated  to  dissipate  our  fears.  The  Regent,  unfortunately,  had  made  an  en- 
gagement to  speak  at  the  Tazewell  county  fair,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  town  within 
an  hour  after  our  arrival  at  the  University.  We  were  courteously  treated  byall  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  by  the  resident  trustees.  Every  facility  was  afforded  for  the 
prosecution  of  our  inquuries  in  all  the  departments  of  the  institution  and  upon  the  farm. 

We  found  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  (196)  male  students  in  attendance  (orderly,  fine- 
looking  young  men)  from  various  portions  of  the  State,  including  twelve  from  other 
States;  fourteen  young  ladies,  who  seemed  to  be  assiduously  pursuing  their  studies. 
About  fifty  of  the  students  present  were  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  departments, 
fifty-four  in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  sixty-five  in  chemistry,  fifteen  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  (188)  in  mathematics,  twenty-three  (23) 
in  military  tactics,  fifty  (60)  in  the  commercial  department,  ninety-two  (92)  in  English, 
sixty-three  (68)  in  German,  twenty-seven  (27)  in  French  and  twenty  (20)  in  Latin;  none 
in  Oreek.  All  the  students  attend  the  lectures  on  history.  From  this  statement  it  ap- 
pears that  only  one-tenth  of  the  students  are  studying  the  classics  at  all,  and  inasmuch 
«8  each  student  pursues  three  studies,  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  working  force  of  the  in< 
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fttitution  ifl  expended  upon  the  ancient  languages,  whereaa,  in  an  ordinary  college,  ffom 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  working  force  would  be  so  expended. 

We  were  further  assured  by  the  acting  Regent  that  it  is  the  full  purpose  of  the  facoltT 
to  fulfill  all  laws  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  institution,  and  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of.  the  industrial  classes  by  making  it,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  an  mdos- 
trial  school  in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary  colleges  and  professional  schools  of  tb« 
country. 

If  this  assurance  is  carried  out  in  good  faith,  if  students  are  left  free  to  choose  for 
themselves,  where  they  have  preferences,  and  honestly  directed  to  take  up  industrial 
studies  where  they  have  not,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  University  is  on  the  high  road 
to  accomplish  all  that  its  friends  desire;  and  wo  would  exhort  a  liberal  public  to  accord 
to  it  their  fullest  support,  both  of  money  and  pupils. 

We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  admitting  fe- 
male students  to  the  benefits  of  the  University,  and  wc  trust  that  the  cities  of  Urbana 
and  Champaign  will  promptly  provide  for  proper  boarding  and  lodging  of  those  yotinj; 
ladies  who  may  wish  to  attend  from  a  distance,  as  accommodation  in  the  Universit/ 
building  is  an  impossibility. 

Tho  committee  carefully  and  thoroughly,  aa  far  as  their  limited  time  would  permit, 
examined  the  library,  which  now  consists  of  4,000  volumes,  of  which  nearly  one-half 
arc  specifically  agricultural,  horticultural  and  scientific,  selected  with  much  care  and 
judgment. 

In  conclusion,  wc  must  be  permitted  to  make  one  or  two  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

The  model  farm  contemplated  in  the  law  is  not  in  a  creditable  condition,  but  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  developed  to  show  what  it  will  be.  No  sufficient  provision  has  yet  been 
made  for  agricultural  experiments. 

The  industrial  and  economical  statistics  of  the  State  authorized  by  law  arc  not  col- 
lected with  thoroughness  and  upon  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  to  make  them  of  value. 
This  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  work  of  the  Univcraitj. 

We  trust  the  trustees  will  make  suitable  provision  for  tho  performance  of  this  work 
in  the  fbture.  Lkwib  Eulswortr, 

JoBX  Dxvis, 
Fred  H.  Wlxes. 
William  Stacy, 

Commider. 

After  some  discussion  by  Prof.  Turner,  Smiley  Shepherd,  Ksq.,  J.  rcrinm,  Esq.,  the 
Regent  and  others,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  moiv  im- 
portant for  tho  faculty  of  the  Industrial  University  to  discover  new  knowledge,  than  to 
teach  that  which  is  already  known. 

On  motion  of  S.  J.  Davis,  of  Stephenson,  it  was 

Ketolved,  That  without  recurring  to  the  past,  wc  approve  of  the  present  attitude,  with 
its  apparent  progressive  design,  of  the  Industrial  University,  and  accord  to  it  our  bet^ 
wishes  and  effbrts  for  its  success. 

Rfolvtd^  That  tho  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  call  public  attention  to  and  i 

enlist  the  effbrts  of  the  producing  classes  in  the  University,  and  its  progress  as  an  edu-  | 

cational  and  industrial  institution.  j 

Tho  Chair  appointed  tho  following  committee :  1 

licwis  Ellsworth,  DuPago  county;  £.  Baggy,  Douglas  county;  Artliur  Bryant^  Buirait 

county,  and  S.  J.  Davis,  Stephenson  county.  ! 
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A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  practical  work  of  the  several 
departments  will  best  exhibit  the  true  character  of  the  institution : 

The  Aokioultubal  DapARTMEirr  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  W.  F.  Bliss,  till  he  resigned  the  past  summer  in  order  to 
return  to  the  care  of  his  own  large  farms.  Till  his  place  shall  be 
filled  by  a  now  appointment,  the  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given 
by  other  professors,  assisted  by  lecturers  from  abroad.  Dr.  Miles, 
die  eminent  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Michigan  Agricultu- 
ral College,  is  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  the  current  year.  The 
department  has  in  charge  a  stock  farm  of  410  acres  and  an  experi- 
mental farm  of  160  acres.  These  farms  have  been  lately  furnished 
Tdth  large  and  convenient  bams  and  other  buildings,  and  have 
been  brought  into  condition  for  a  course  of  experimental  culti- 
vation, which  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  methods  in  vogue,  and 
to  test  the  value  of  new  crops  and  cultures.  A  part  of  the  State 
appropriation  has  been  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  blooded  stock 
of  several  breeds,  for  experiments  in  breeding  and  feeding.  Ana. 
tomatical  and  other  preparations  and  apparatus  for  illustrating 
animal  husbandry  have  been  secured,  and  collections  of  seeds, 
soils  and  agricultural  implements  are  in  progress.  The  depart- 
ment is  designed  to  receive  a  development  commensurate  with  the 
gigantic  industry  it  is  to  represent  and  promote. 

The  full  course  of  instruction  embraces  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
with  the  study  of  soils,  fertilizers,  foods,  animal  and  vegetable 
products  and  manufactures ;  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Botany, 
with  the  study  of  varieties  under  cultivation,  and  the  methods  of 
culture ;  Animal  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  as  applied  in  all  kinds 
of  animal  husbandry ;  Rural  Economy,  Eural  Law,  Eural 
Architecture  and  Engineering.  To  this  is  added  Mathematics, 
History,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  Physics,  Drawing,  Vet- 
erinary Science,  Political  Economy,  English  Literature,  and  Mod- 
ern and  Ancient  Languages,  if  desired  by  the  student.  Ko  ex- 
periments of  consequence  have  as  yet  been  undertaken,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  unfit  condition  of  the  farms,  but  plans  are  being  ar- 
ranged for  a  full,  if  not  exhaustive,  list  of  experiments.  Thus 
far  the  students  of  the  agricultural  course  have  been  the  most 
numerous  class  in  the  University,  and  have  shown  much  interest 
in  their  studies.  Many  of  them  work  on  the  farms  or  gardens, 
and  thus  partly  pay  their  way. 
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Thb  Hobticultusa^  Dbpabthent  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
T.  J.  £arrill,  professor  of  Botan;  and  Horticoltare.  He  is  assisted 
by  an  orchardist,  and  a  gardener  and  florist.  The  department 
has  under  its  care  about  fifty  acres  of  orchards,  nearly  forty  acres 
of  gardens  and  narseries,  and  several  acres  of  ornamental  grounds. 
It  has  also  two  green-houses,  with  hot-beds,  cold  frames,  and  other 
garden  structures.  More  than  50,000  trees  are  already  in  nur- 
sery for  large  forest  plantations,  to  test  tne  best  methods  for  grow- 
ing, the  cost  and  value  of  artificial  forests.  Many  trees  are  also 
gathered  for  an  arboretum,  and  for  shelter  belts,  and  additional 
orchards.  The  young  apple  orchard,  set  out  in  the  spring  of 
1868,  contains  over  3000  trees,  and  nearly  1500  varieties.  More 
than  twenty  acres  of  the  grounds  and  gardens  have  been  care- 
fally  under-drained,  the  work,  as  well  as  the  engineering,  being 
mainly  done  by  the  students  themselves.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  with  fruit 
culture,  green-house  management  and  forestry  added.  The 
coarse  has  been  more  recently  organized,  but  is  already  attracting 
students. 

The  Meohanioal  Depabtment  was  fnlly  opened  in  January, 
1870,  under  charge  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Robinson,  who  is  a  good  prac- 
tical mechanic  and  inventor,  as  well  as  a  scientific  scholar.  With 
the  aid  of  his  students,  he  has  manufactured  an  eight-horse  power 
steam  engine,  and  the  most  important  furniture  of  a  machine  shop. 
A  carpenter's  shop  is  attached,  with  benches,  sets  of  tools,  a  buzz 
saw  and  jig  saw,  a  mortising  machine,  a  wood-turning  lathe,  etc. 
Though  so  recently  organized,  it  has  already  accomplished  work 
which  gives  the  greatest  promise  of  its  future  usefulness  and 
power.  Beside  the  manufacture  of  its  own  machinery,  it  has 
produced  several  pieces  of  philosophic  and  other  apparatus  of  fine 
character,  including  a  heliotrope  for  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey ;  a 
machine  for  graduating  thermometer  scales,  invented  by  Prof 
Robinson  ;  an  Atwood's  machine,  to  show  the  accelerated  velocity 
of  falling  bodies ;  a  combination  spring  table,  to  exhibit  resultant 
and  reflected  motion ;  common  and  dipping  magnetic  needles,  a  fine 
brass  instrument  to  exhibit  the  flow  of  liquids  under  various  pres- 
sures, and  models  of  a  truss  bridge  and  a  truss  roof,  besides  many 
others.  These  articles  have  been  made  almost  wholly  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor,  and  the 
foreman  of  the  shop.    They  have  also  put  in  steam  heating  appa- 
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ratuB  for  the  University  bnilding,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  pro- 
posed by  others ;  also  the  hot  water  apparatus  for  warming  the 
green-house,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  University  and 
other  parties.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  all  this  that  the 
object  of  the  department  is  to  teach  young  men  trades.  The  shop 
practice  is  designed  to  be  simply  illustrative  of  the  principles  of 
mechanical  engineering,  which  are  taught  in  the  class  room,  and  it 
is  expected  that  each  student  of  mechanics  will  take  a  certain 
amount  of  shop  practice  to  render  his  course  as  thorough  and 
practical  as  possible.  Much  additional  work  is  performed  by  stu. 
dents  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  expenses. 

The  course  of  theoretic  instruction  embraces  mathematics  of  the 
highest  forms :  mechanical  philosophy,  physics,  chemistry,  the 
study  of  the  motor  forces,  strength  of  materials,  parts  of  machines, 
etc.,  and  machine  drawings;  also,  history,  geology,  zoology,  botany, 
English  literature,  modern  languages,  and  ancient,  if  the  student 
desires.  The  department  stands  in  great  need  of  larger  shops  and 
rooms  for  apparatus,  drawing  and  lectures.  Though  less  than  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  department  was  opened,  its  shops  are 
already  crowded,  and  young  mechanics  are  leaving  their  places  to 
come  here  and  become  scientiiic  mechanicians.  The  practical 
methods  pursued*  here  have  already  stimulated  the  spirit  of  inven-^ 
tion,  and  several  new  and  useful  inventions  have  marked  the  first 
year's  work.  Prof.  Robinson  also  has  charge  of  the  course  in 
Mining  Engineering,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  it. 

Thbs  Depabtment  of  OrviL  ENoiNEBBiNa,  united  with  those  of 
Architecture  and  Mathematics,  is  nnder  the  direction  of  Prof.  S. 
"W.  Shattnck,  professor  of  Oivil  Engineering,  assisted  by  Mr. 
James  Belanger,  architectural  draughtsman,  Mr.  Alex.  Thomp- 
son, civil  engineer,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Douglass.  The  department  is 
provided  with  engineering  apparatus,  surveyor's  transit  compass, 
levels,  chains,  stadia,  etc.,  for  all  classes  of  surveying,  and  the 
classes  are  engaged  in  the  field  in  making  railroad,  topographic 
and  other  surveys,  and  in  making  designs  and  working  drawings 
for  buildings  and  other  structures.  The  course  in  civil  engineer- 
ing embraces  all  the  studies  of  that  in  mechanical  engineering, 
except  the  substitution  of  the  several  kinds  of  surveying,  railroad, 
topographic,  etc.,  for  principles  of  mechanics,  and  field  practice 
for  shop  practice,  with  some  variations  in  the  drawing  course. 
Vol.  1-54 
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Thb  Dbpaetmknt  op  Chemistet  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  A.. 
P.  S.  Stuart,  assisted  by  Mr.  Rabert  Warder.  It  has  a  working 
laboratory  fitted  up  for  a  class  of  twenty-four  students,  and  fur- 
nished with  furnace,  still,  and  other  conveniences.  It  has  also  a 
balance  of  the  finest  construction^  a  beautifal  binocular  micro- 
scope, with  polarizing  and  other  apparatus,  a  spectroscope,  Bumh- 
koriPs  coil,  batteries,  tubes,  and  other  apparatus,  with  full  supplies 
of  chemicals,  etc. 

Here,  as  in  Europe,  this  department  is  of  great  importance  and 
popularity,  and  the  new  class  just  entering  numbers  over  fifty 
students,  while  the  tables  were  already  nearly  filled  by  the  class 
of  the  previous  year.  The  vast  advances  made  in  chemical 
science,  and  the  wide  and  important  applications  of  it  in  agricul- 
ture and  all  the  useful  arts,  renders  it  necessary  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  instruction  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Id  all  the  great 
leading  universities  and  polytechnic  schools  it  has  been  found 
requisite  to  provide  large  separate  buildings,  with  expensive  fix- 
tures, furnaces,  etc  It  is  said  that  none  of  the  later  laboratories 
in  Europe  cost  less  that  $50,000  in  gold,  and  those  in  our  own 
country  are,  in  many  cases,  equally  capacious  and  costly.  The 
vital  relation  of  the  Industrial  University  to  all  the  scientific  arts^ 
makes  the  demand  imperative  for  a  speedy  enlargement  of  the 
accommodations  for  the  large  and  increasing  classes  which  are  re- 
quired to  study  chemistry  as  a  fundamental  part  of  their  courses. 
.The  fall  course  in  chemistry  embraces  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry,  chemical  analysis*  use  of  blow-pipe,  reagents  and  spec- 
troscope, chemical  manufactures,  the  chemistry  of  the  arts,  and 
such  other  scientific  and  literary  studies  as  are  deemed  essential  to 
fit  the  analytical  chemist  and  pharmaceutist  for  their  duties. 

Th£;Dspabtmentof  Military  Taotics  is  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  Edward  Snyder,  who  also  has  charge  of  the  classes  in  Com- 
mercial Science,  and  in  the  Grerman  Oourse.  All  the  students 
not  specially  excused,  are  enrolled  in  the  University  Battalion, 
now  comprising  four  companies,  and  are  drilled  in  the  evolutions 
of  the  company  and  battalion,  and  in  the  manual  of  arms.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  a  class  in  military  tactics  pursuing  the  subject 
as  a  regular  study.  The  results  of  the  military  drill,  thus  far,  have 
been  such  as  to  strongly  commend  its  continued  use.  It  promotes 
habits  of  order  and  precision,  and  affords  a  most  healthful  exer* 
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ctse.  The  knowledge  of  militarj  tactics  acquired  may  prove  of . 
great  valae  to  the  country  at  large.  Hundreds  of  young  men  are 
here  fitted  to  act  as  drill-masters  of  the  volunteer  forces  of  the 
State  in  the  dread  event  of  war,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
national  necessity  already  felt  for  a  large  increase  of  military  ed- 
ucation beyond  what  West  Point  can  give,  may  not  be  wisely 
met  by  giving  to  the  Industrial  colleges  of  the  country  some  ad- 
ditional facilities  and  means  for  military  instruction.  It  is  a  grave 
queetion  for  the  statesmanship  of  the  times,  to  determine  in  what 
way  the  military  strength  of  our  country  may  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  all  the  emergencies  of  the  States  and  of  the  country 
at  large.  The  Oongressional  grant  already  requires  the  Industrial 
schools  founded  under  the  act  granting  lands  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation, to  give  instruction  in  military  tactics.  Why  not  make 
them  the  military  schools  of  the  nation,  since  the  addition  of  mili- 
tary tactics  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  their  industrial  work. 

Of  the  literary  studies,  the  DepartmefU  of  English  Lom/guage 
and  LUenUure^  under  the  charge  of  Frof.  Wm.  M.  Baker,  de- 
serves special  notice.  Prof.  Baker,  justly  considering  that  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  our  own  mother  tongue  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  practical  of  all  our  acquirements,  and  believing  that  the 
critical  study  of  its  wide  and  splendid  literature  will  prove  one  of 
the  finest  instruments  of  sound  culture,  has  arranged  a  course  of 
studies  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  which  has  for  its 
object  to  give  the  student  a  clear  view  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  language  and  of  the  chief  authors  of  each  great 
period,  together  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  genius  and 
structure,  and  a  ready  mastery  of  it  for  use.  The  student,  after 
an  elementary  course  in  rhetoric  and  composition,  is  led  succes- 
sively through  the  age  of  Milton,  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Chaucer 
up  ta  the  Anglo-Saion  writers,  and  then  returns  to  study  liberally 
aud  critically  the  field  of  modern  and  cotemporary  literature, 
English  and  American.  The  genuine  enthusiasm  awakened  by 
the  course,  among  the  large  classes  which  pursue  it,  attests  its 
value,  and  goes  far  to  vindicate  the  utility  of  our  English  classics 
as  an  instrument  of  culture  not  inferrior  to  the  classics  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Thr  Dbpabtment  of  Fobbiok  Languagbs,  ancient  and  modem, 
except  the  German,  is  also  under  the  general  care  of  Prof.  Baker, 
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Mfiisted  by  Mods.  I.  D.  Fonlver,  teacher  of  French,  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Donglassy  teacher  of  ancient  languages.  The  attention  given  to 
the  modern  langnages  is  commensurate  with  their  value  in  opening 
to  the  scientific  student  the  leaminii;  of  great  cotemporary  peoples 
engaged  with  us  in  the  pursuits  of  science  and  the  improvement 
of  the  arts.  The  presence  of  a  liberal  amount  of  scientific  and 
other  books  and  periodicals  of  the  French  and  Germans,  helps  to 
create  a  practical  interest  in  these  languages,  and  leads  to  a  prac- 
tical use  of  the  stud  j.  The  classes  are  large  and  successful.  The 
ancient  languages  are  not  neglected,  though  their  study,  like  that 
of  all  other  studies  in  the  University,  is  left  optional  with  the  stu- 
dent. Their  many  vital  relations  to  our  own  language  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  to  the  sciences,  will  always  attract  the  regards  of 
generous  and  aspiring  scholars.  I 

The  courses  in  Natural  History  and  Physical  Science  are  taught 
by  several  teachers  and  lecturers,  and  these  studies  hold  promi- 
Bent  plaees  in  the  several  industrial  courses. 

Dr.  Warder,  the  eminent  American  pomologist,  has  been  em* 
ployed  as  lecturer  on  fruit-growing,  and  Dr.  £.  S.  Hull,  this  State 
Horticulturist,  has  been  engaged  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in 
his  department  of  art 

Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  Y.  S.,  is  this  year  giving  the  first  course  of 
lectures  in  Yeterinary  Science,  and  is  to  conduct  during  the  winter 
session  a  clinic  to  illustrate  the  proper  treatment  of  diseased 
.animals. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  work,  the  University  provides,  each 
winter,  a  course  of  free  lectures,  occupying  two  weeks,  on  the 
several  topics  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Fruit  growing. 
It  holds  also  shorter  lecture  sessions  at  different  places  in  the 
State,  and  thus  extends  its  benefits  to  the  more  distant  commu- 
nities. 

The  departments  of  History  and  Social  Science,  and  of  Philos- 
ophy, are  now  filled  temporarily  by  the  Begent,  Prof.  Atherton, 
the  professor  of  History,  having  resigned.  It  seems  important 
that  the  department  of  History,  as  also  those  of  Geology  and  Nat- 
ural History,  and  of  Mathematics,  shall  be  filled  at  an  early  day. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  field  now  occupied  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Its  work  is  but  just  begun,  but  its  success,  won  over 
many  obstacles  and  much  opposition,  already  gives  promise  of 
a  most  brilliant  future.     The  large  classes  which  have  already 
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entered  its  several  practical  courses,  proves  conclusivelj  that  it  is 
meetiDg  a  felt  want  of  the  State,  and  its  snccess  in  the  instruction 
of  these,  adds  a  new  proof  to  the  value  of  polytechnic  education, 
and  to  the  practicability  of  its  union  with  University  studies  and 
culture. 

POLTTBOHNIO   BDUOATION  IN  BUBOPE. 

To  understand  fully  the  mission  of  the  University,  and  to  com- 
prehend its  high  promise,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  remarkable 
movement  now  going  on  in  both  Europe  and  America,  in  the 
work  of  Polytechnic  education,  or,  as  we  term  it  here,  Industrial 
education. 

It  is  less  than  a  century  since  the  oldest  Polytechnic  schools 
were  founded.  For  many  years  these  schools  struggled  on 
almost  unnoticed;  looked  upon  as  experiments  of  doubtful  value. 
By  degrees  they  began  to  exhibit  their  ripened  fruits,  and  to  at- 
tract public  attention.  Governments  discovered  in  them  an  unex- 
pected ally  in  the  promotion  of  national  industry,  and  in  the  increase 
of  national  power  and  wealth.  Governmental  aid  was  extended  to 
them,  and  finally,  the  governments  undertook  their  more  general 
and  effective  establishment  as  a  measure  of  sound  political  economy. 
Large  and  expensive  buildings  were  erected  for  their  accomoda- 
tion, and  immense  sums  were  expended  for  apparatus  to  illustrate 
the  various  Sciences  and  Arts.  Their  fame  increased  with  their 
usefnlness,  and  the  least  enterprising  States  began  to  see  their 
value  and  importance,  and  were  driven,  in  self-defence,  to  join  in 
the  work  of  establishing  them.  All  the  German  States,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  even  Spain,  have 
their  National  Polytechnic  Schools,  and  the  traveler  finds  them 
in  nearly  every  large  city  of  continental  Europe.  And  everywhere 
they  are  crowde()  with  eager  students.  Millions  are  often  expend- 
ed for  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  so  popular  have  they  become, 
that  many  of  the  oldest  Universities  are  beginning  to  develop 
Polytechnic  Departments,  including  agriculture. 

The  new  Polytechnic  School  of  Munich,  has  taken  the  name  of 
PolytechniG  University^  and  exhibits  University  compass  in  its 
departments  and  studies. 

Their  iDfluence  on  the  industries  is  not  doubted.  The  best 
authorities  ascribe  the  manufaccuring  power  of  Germany,  Belgium, 
France  and  Switzerland,  to  their  Polytechnic  Schools.    In  the 
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Universal  Exposition,  held  in  Paris,  in  1867,  a  most  unexpected 
proof  was  given  of  their  power.  The  English  manufacturers, 
confident  in  the  extent  of  their  long  maintained  supremacy,  sent 
their  fabrics  to  the  Exposition,  expecting  to  bear  away,  as  in  1851, 
the  chief  prizes.  £at  to  their  great  surprise,  they  were  beaten  at 
all  points.  Their  old  European  customers  were  beating  them  on 
their  own  ground,  and  even  underdelling  them  in  their  own  mar- 
kets. Alarmed  at  a  result  so  threatening,  an  investigation  was 
made,  and  England  was  told  plainly,  by  Prof.  Playfair,  and  others 
of  her  jurors,  that  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  the  continent  had 
snatched  the  laurels  from  her  brow^  Her  long  continued  suprem- 
acy as  the  work-shop  of  the  world,  was  ended.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment evinced  its  practical  wisdom  by  resolving  at  once  to  foster 
industrial  education  among  its  artisans  and  manufacturers,  and  as 
a  foremost  result  of  the  discussions  created,  England  has  just 
adopted  her  first  system  of  universal  public  education. 

The  demonstration  of  the  high  practical  value  of  education,  as 
applied  to  the  industries,  is  of  immense  significance,  both  to  edu* 
cation  and  to  the  arts.  It  aflfbrds  a  new  argument  of  most  telling 
force,  for  the  extension  of  higher,  and  especially  scientific  education; 
and  gives  warning  that  the  supremacy  of  any  people  in  the  arts  is 
to  be  gained  and  maintained,  hereafter,  only  by  a  thorough  educa- 
tion of  its  laboring  classes.  In  the  world's  great  marts  of  trade, 
where  the  industries  are  on  trial  with  their  products,  the  best 
brains  must  win.  With  the  progress  of  Science,  the  arts  them- 
selves become  scientific,  and  the  artisan  must  of  necessity  be  a 
scholar.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  managers  and  leaders  of  our 
manufactories. 

m  AMBBICiL. 

Our  country,  starting  later  in  the  race,  took  at  once  a  grand  and 
characteristic  stride,  by  making  an  immense  appropriation  of 
public  lands  to  endow  in  each  State  a  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  And  in  most  cases  the  States  have  seconded 
the  movement  by  securing  large  additions  to  the  funds. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University  is  the  child  of  this  movement 
in  our  own  State.  Its  creation  put  Illinois  into  line  with  the 
great  continental  peoples.  Linked  to  her  name,  her  fame  and 
her  future  industrial  position,  its  success  is  vital  to  the  great  indns- 
trial  interests  it  is  designed  to  promote.     In  the  struggle  for  oar 
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fiiir  and  equal  share  in  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  world,  our 
artisans  wilt  draw  needed  light  and  help  from  its  instructions.  To 
reach,  however,  its  maximam  of  usefalness,  it  must  have  the  same 
liberal  support  that  the  European  Governments  so  wisely  bestow 
'  upon  their  great  Polytechnic  Universities.  The  very  character  of 
its  courses  involves  a  more  than  ordinary  expense  for  the  appara- 
tus of  instruction.  Scientific  books  are  the  most  costly  of  all  pub- 
lications, and  the  yearly  and  rapid  advances  of  science,  compel 
constant  additions  to  the  library.  Natural  Sciences  demand,  also, 
their  laboratories,  cabinets  and  collections,  their  costly  and  exten- 
sive machinery  of  illustration  and  experiment. 

The  State  should  not,  for  a  moment,  deceive  itself  in  respect 
to  this.  No  more  here  than  in  the  old  world,  can  a  great  Scientific 
School  be  maintained  without  the  most  ample  provision  for  sci- 
entific experiment  and  illnstration.  If  American  industrial  edu- 
cation is  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  that  of 
Europe,  it  mnst  be  equally  endowed  and  equipped. 

The  managers  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  have  already 
found  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  capacious  laboratory  building  for 
its  chemical  department.  This  splendid  science,  extending  its 
wonder-revealing  researches  into  every  nook  of  space  and  every 
form  of  material  being,  has  made  every  art  dependent  upon  its 
aid,  and  its  crowded  laboratories  attest  the  felt  importance  of  its 
learning.  Already  the  University  has  over  seventy  students  on 
the  roll  of  its  classes  in  chemistry,  while  its  laboratory  has  tables 
for  only  twenty-four.  Its  able  professor  regards  it  as  imperative 
and  urgent  that  a  laboratory  with  accommodations  for  100  students, 
shall  be  provided,  and  this  building  should  contain  assaying  and 
other  furnaces  for  metallurgical  experiments,  for  the  mining  en- 
gineers, and  rooms  for  the  collections  in  mineralogy,  and  the 
illustrative  collections  in  the  several  mineral  and  other  chemical 
manufactures,  as  well  as  for  the  chemical  lectures  and  experiments. 
The  Mechanic  Arts  are  also  asking  shop  room  for  the  practice  re- 
quired of  the  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  It  is  a  com- 
mon appendage  of  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Germany,  though 
labor  is  not  always  required  of  the  student.  The  rapid  success  of 
the  Mechanical  Department,  which  was  fully  organized  less  than 
a  year  ago,  has  already  outgrown  the  small  temporary  shop  pro- 
vided, and   rendered  it  necessary  to  change  the  entire  plan  of 
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instrnctioi),  or  to  eecare  more  ample  room  for  shops,  models,  and 
drawing  classes. 

Xt  mast  be  remembered  that  the  terms  of  the  Congressional 
grant  recognize  equally  the  rights  of  the  Mechanic  and  the  Agri- 
caltarist  to  the  benelits  of  the  University,  and  the  catalogue 
proves  that  the  mechanics  are  quite  as  ready  as  the  farmers  to 
seek  its  advantages.  Already  thirty-six  students  have  entered 
their  names  for  the  mechanical  course,  and  many  others  are  in- 
clining to  it.  The  erection  of  a  suitable  building  is  greatly  needed 
to  give  this  department  its  coequal  rank  and  place  among  the 
industrial  departments.  The  large  and  increasing  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  State  certainly  may  ask  this  favor 
at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 

NBW  BUILDINa  NEEDED. 

But  the  chief  and  most  pressing  want  of  the  University  is  for 
class  and  lecture  rooms  and  other  public  rooms.  The  University 
building  accepted  by  the  8tate,  is  already  insuificient  for  the  large 
and  increasing  classes  of  the  University.  It  affords  only  eight 
lecture  rooms  for  the  use  of  thirteen  daily  instructors,  and  several 
of  the  classes  are  too  large  for  any  of  the  class-rooms.  The 
trustees  find  themselves  compelled,  in  spite  of  their  serious  re- 
luctance, to  lay  the  case  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  and 
ask  relief.  A  new  building  ought  to  be  built  at  once,  containing 
class-rooms,  cabinet  and  library  rooms,  and  a  large  lecture  hall. 
The  provision  for  such  a  building  cannot  be  long  delayed,  and 
sound  policy  would  dictate  that  it  should  be  begun  at  once  in 
order  to  meet  the  already  pressing  need.  It  is  no  slight  argument 
for  granting  the  aid  asked,  that  the  teachers  maintained  by  the 
endowment  funds  could  teach  a  much  larger  number  of  students 
if  their  class-rooms  would  accommodate  them. 

BTSONa  SEASONS. 

The  large  amount  already  invested  in  the  University  affords  a 
strong  reason  for  adding  the  amount  necessary  to  make  it  all  pro- 
ductive. The  establishment  of  a  University  necessarily  involves 
a  large  expenditure.  Many  of  the  older  universities  and  colleges 
have  from  one  to  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  in  buildings  and 
funds.  The  State  has  nearly  $650,000  invested  in  the  Industrial 
University.  It  only  needs  suitable  buildings  to  make  it  an  insti- 
tution of  first  dasB  power  and  infiuence.      Its  industrial  character 
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instead  of  offering  an  objection,  affords  an  irrefragable  argument 
for  snch  enlargement  and  support.  No  intelligent  man  will  assert 
that  the  great  scientific  industries  of  the  nineteeoth  century  de- 
mand education  inferior  to  that  required  by  the  professions.  In 
extent  of  scientific  attainment  and  research  it  should  be  vastly  su- 
perior. The  Industrial  University  ought,  in  justice  to  the  classes 
and  the  interests  it  is  founded  to  promote,  to  be  larger,  richer  and 
greater  than  the  old  Universities  of  more  general  education.  They 
aim  simply  at  fine  scholarship  ;  this  aims  at  equally  sound  schol- 
arship and  its  most  practical  applications.  They  seek  to  develop 
large  brainpower ;  this  proposes  brain-power  still  larger,  able  to 
grasp  those  mightiest  of  problems  of  the  arts  and  industries  in 
which  the  support  and  civilization  of  the  world  are  involved,  and 
on  which  the  wealth,  power,  and  continued  freedom  of  the  country 
depend.  No  man  of  broad  views,  or  of  patriotic  feeling,  will  ask 
that  the  Industrial  Universities  shall  be  narrowed  to  the  mere 
technicalities  of  the  arts.  Nay,  no  wise  stateman  will  consent  even  9  < 
that  institutions  having  a  mission  of  such  grand  and  inevitable  im- 
portance shall  pause  short  of  the  highest  development  of  learning 
and  scientific  power.  In  the  mighty  and  surely  coming  contests 
of  the  future,  when  the  industries  of  all  the  civilized  nations  shall 
grapple  for  supremacy,  nay  more,  even  for  existence,  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  these  universities  are  our  West  Points  for  the 
drill  of  men  able  to  organize  and  lead  onr  laboring  millions.  Illi- 
nois— ^grand  alike  in  its  natural  resources  and  in  its  rapid  and 
powerful  development,  in  its  commanding  central  position  in  ter- 
ritory, and  in  the  social^  commercial^  and  political  leadership  it 
already  begins  to  hold,  and  must  inevitably  occupy  in  the  greater 
future — Illinois  will  not  long  consent  that  its  Industrial  University 
shall  be  second  in  rank  to  any  on  the  continent.  A  wise  and 
generous  statemanship  would  seek  to  give  it  prompt  and  early  de- 
velopment, that  it  might  begin  at  once,  and  with  full  power,  its 
massive,  and  wealth  and  power-imparting  work.  The  generous 
youth  of  oar  State,  its  young  men  and  women,  have  shown  their 
eager  readiness  to  fill  to  the  overfiow  its  industrial  classes.  Let 
the  university  be  gifted  with  ample  facilities  to  meet  their  largest 
needs,  and  to  afford  them  the  richest  and  most  practical  culture. 
Let  us  no  longer  suffer  the  disgrace  that  our  most  talented  and  as- 
piring youth  must  go  by  hundreds  to  other  States,  and  even  to 
foreign  lands,  to  ^ain  educational  advantages  refused  them  at  home. 
Vol.  1—55 
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STATIBTTCB. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  two  years  has  steadily  increased 
term  by  term,  except  in  spring  terms,  when  many  of  the  agricul- 
tural students  return  to  work  upon  the  home  farms. 

The  highest  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  ending 
June,  1870,  was  156.  The  total  attendance  of  the  year  was  19G. 
The  attendance  during  the  fall  term  of  1870,  was  209.  Total 
number  of  students  now  belonging  to  the  university,  about  230, 
fifteen  of  whom  are  young  ladies.  Of  these,  forty-four  are  stu- 
dents of  agriculture,  thirty-six  are  in  mechanical  science,  eighteen 
are  in  civil  engineering,  twenty-one  in  military  tactics  (special), 
about  seventy  are  studying  chemistry,  and  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  are  in  elective  and  general  courses,  though  nearly  all  are 
taking  some  of  the  practical  sciences  as  a  part  of  their  course. 

Fifty  counties  have  representatives  among  the  students. 

ABSBTS. 

Value  of  lands $86,000 

"      **    University  building,  houses,  barns,  etc 75,000 

Library,  cabinets,  furniture,  machinery  and  apparatus. .  25,000 

Interest  bearing  bonds,  and  lands  located  with  scrip. . . .  424,000 

AYEBAGK  TBABLT  INOOMB. 

Interest  on   endowments $27,000 

Fees  paid  by  students 3,000 

Produce  and  rents 6,000 

Total $36,000 

AVEBAOB   SXPBNDITir&ES. 

Salaries  of  faculty  and  assistants $24,000 

Expenses  of  board,  and  committees  and  officers 2,000 

Fuel  and  lights 1,000 

Ordinary  care  and  repairs 1,000 

Taxes  on  located  lands 1,500 

Stationery,  printing,  and  advertising 1,000 

Labor  on  farm  and  gardens 3,000 

Mechanic  shops 1,000 

Insurance • 500 

Total $36,000 
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OONDinONB  OF  ABHIBSION. 

The  law  requires  candidateB^r^^  to  be  not  lesB  than  ^^^en  yearn 
of  age,  and  second^  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the 
branches  of  learning  ordinarily  tanght  in  the  common  schools. 
This  latter  reqairement,  when  thoroughly  met,  and  especially 
when  united  to  some  maturity  of  age  and  mental  power,  would 
probably  be  found  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  enter  profit- 
ably on  some  of  the  scientific  courses  of  study.  But  considerably 
higher  attainments  must  be  made  to  fit  him  to  enter  upon  the 
more  important  scientific  studies  as  well  as  the  classical  studies. 

Hereafter  all  candidates  must  sustain  a  thorough  examination — 

1st  In  the  £nglish  language,  embracing  its  rules  of  orthography^ 
its  grammar,  and  the  analysis  and  composition  of  the  senteuce, 
with  principles  of  punctuation  and  use  of  capitals. 

2d.  In  geography,  embracing  mathematical  geography ;  the 
main  principles  of  physical  geography,  including  the  mountain 
ranges,  the  river  systems,  oceanic  currents,  winds,  climateB,and  gen- 
eral contour  and  character  of  the  continents ;  and  the  political  ge- 
ography of  North  America  and  Europe,  including  boundaries,  ex- 
tent and  capitals  of  the  several  States,  Kingdoms,  etc.,  with  chief 
commercial  towns  and  great  lines  of  navigation  and  travel. 

3d.  In  arithmetic,  including  the  operations  in  simple  and  com- 
pound nnmberS|  in  reduction,  in  fractions,  common  and  decimal,  in 
percentage,  ratio  and  proportion,  and  in  formation  of  powers  and 
extraction  of  roots.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  be  able  to  perform  ex- 
amples in  these  several  rules,  but  the  candidates  must  be  able  to 
give  fair  definitions  of  all  arithmetical  terms  used,  and  explain  the 
rules  and  reason  of  the  several  operations. 

4th.  In  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  including  defi- 
nitions of  all  terms  used,  the  operations  in  entire  and  fractional 
quantities,  the  transformation  and  solution  of  equations,  and  the 
statement  and  solution  of  problems,  both  with  a  single  unknown 
quantity  and  with  several.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the 
candidate  shall  have  completed  the  elementary  algebra. 

5th.  In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  including  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  each  State,  the  Indian  wars,  the  French  wars, 
and  the  Revolution,  with  its  causes,  its  chief  battles,  and  its  leading 
officers.    The  dates  and  places  of  all  events  must  be  well  learned. 
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The  examinations  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  the  candidates 
mast  answer  correctly  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  questions. 
Students  wishing  to  study  either  the  Latin  or  Greek  languages^ 
must  pass  thorough  examinations  in  the  grammars  of  those  lan- 
guages and  in  the  authors  usually  required  for  admission  to  colleges. 

OHOIOB  OF  STUDmS. 

All  the  studies  of  the  University  are  elective,  but  several  courses 
have  been  carefully  prepared  for  the  several  industrial  pursuits,  and 
the  student  is  expected  to  follow  these  courses  as  far  as  practicable. 
It  is  also  earnestly  recommended  that  every  student  shall  include 
among  his  studies  some  of  those  belonging  especially  to  the  indus- 
trial arts. 

•  LABOB. 

All  labor  is  voluntary.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  University  pro- 
vides on  the  grounds,  gardens  or  farms,  or  in  the  shops,  labor  for 
all  who  wish  it,  and  earnestly  requests  all  to  join  its  labor  classes. 
The  work  is  paid  for,  (except  the  special  shop-practice  of  the  stu- 
dents in  mechanical  engineering,)  at  eight  cents  an  hour,  which 
may  be  increased,  in  cases  of  special  skill  and  fidelity,  to  twelve 
and  a-half  cents  an  hour.  The  labor  is  regarded  as  educational^ 
serving  to  give  practical  insight  and  skill,  and  to  promote  physical 
culture.  During  the  Fall  and  Spring  terms  students  readily  pay 
their  current  expenses  by  their  labor.  In  the  winter  session,  the 
work  is  not  so  abundant,  and  the  weather  often  precludes  it  alto- 
gether. Still  there  are  some  who  pay  their  way,  even  in  winter, 
by  their  work. 

BXPBN8B8. 

No  charge  is  made  for  tuition. 

Incidental  fee,  $2.50  per  term,  or  $7.50  a  year. 

Boom  rent  to  those  rooming  in  building,  $4  a  term. 

All  students  pay  a  matriculation  or  entrance  fee  of  $10,  on  their 
first  admission. 

Board,  with  room,  fuel  and  lights,  $4:.50  to  $5  per  week  in  pri- 
vate families. 

Meals  alone,  in  private  families,  $3  a  week. 

Heals  at  club-room,  in  the  building,  $2  a  week. 

Many  provide  their  own  meals  in  their  rooms,  at  a  cost  of  $1  to 
$1.50  a  week. 
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Total  expense  for  year,  including  fees,  room  rent,  fuel,  lights, 
board,  washing,  and  books,  varying  from  $100  to  $200. 

LADIBS  DEFABTMENT. 

Complying  with  an  evident  pablic  feeling  and  desire,  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  resolved  to  ad- 
mit female  students,  and  though  but  a  few  days'  notice  was  given, 
fifteen  young  ladies  passed  the  examinations,  and  were  regularly 
matricnlated.  It  seems  desirable,  if  instruction  is  to  be  provided 
to  meet  woman's  wants,  that  a  department  of  domestic  economy 
shall  be  added  at  an  early  day. 

The  University  has  now  surmounted  the  unavoidable  difficulties 
which  attend  the  organization  ;  most  of  its  proposed  departments 
are  in  actual  operation,  and  the  public  mind,  sometime  disturbed 
with  a  serious  distrust,  has  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
plans  of  the  University,  and  is  lending  it  full  sympathy  and  praise* 
The  vista  of  the  future  opens  seemingly  clear  and  promising,  and 
the  high  hopes  of  its  early  advocates  and  founders  may  yet  be 
fully  realized. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  Constitution,  article  8,  section  6,  provides  that  *^  there 
may  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  each  county,  whose 
qualifications,  powers,  duties,  compensation,  and  time  and  man- 
ner of  election,  and  term  of  office,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  language  employed,  that  these  school 
officers  have  only  a  permissive  recognition  in  the  new  fundamen- 
tal law — ^their  continuance  in  the  system  remains  subject,  as  be- 
fore, to  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  my  former  re- 
ports attention  has  been  invited,  pretty  fully,  to  the  relations  of 
these  officers  to  our  common  school  system  ;  to  the  nature  and 
value  of  their  services ;  to  their  duties  and  compensation,  and  to 
the  qualifications  without  which  the  office  cannot  be  efficiently 
and  usefully  filled.  As  the  subject  will  be  likely  again  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  in  connection  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  various  parts  of  the  school  system  to  the  provisions 
of  the  new  organic  law,  it  is  the  proper  time  to  say  a  few  words 
more  in  relation  to  it. 
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MI8APPBEHEN8ION8. 

But  first,  however,  I  wish  to  correct  one  or  two  misapprehen- 
BioDS  which  seem  to  have  some  existeace  in  the  public  mind  : 

1.  The  present  law  regulating  the  compensation  of  county  su- 
perintendents did  not  originate  with,  and  was  not  suggested,  by 
me.  The  plan  that  I  did  propose  was  wholly  unlike  the  present 
one,  and  based  upon  an  entirely  different  principle,  as  will  appear 
from  a  reference  to  the  Sixth  Biennial  Report,  in  which  I  recom- 
mended a  graded  system  of  pay,  which  should  not  exceed  a  certain 
amount,  and  would  vary  in  different  counties,  according  to  the 
size  and  population  of  the  county,  the  number  of  schools  and  the 
amount  of  labor  to  be  performed.  In  commending  the  plan,  the 
following  language  was  used  : 

"As  the  counties  differ  greatly  in  territorial  extent,  population 
and  number  of  schools,  so  that  more  labor  is  required  in  some 
than  in  others,  some  principle  of  gradation  should  be  observed  in 
adjusting  the  salaries  for  the  different  counties.  And  since  the 
amount,  cost  and  difficulty  of  the  work  to  be  done  are  affected, 
more  or  less,  by  each  of  the  above  named  elements — territory, 
population  and  number  of  schools — it  would  perhaps  be  most 
equitable  to  allow  each  of  those  elements  a  place  in  determining 
the  scale  of  salaries." 

The  plan  proposed  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  has 
been  long  and  successfully  pursued  in  some  other  States  having 
county  superintendents  of  schools.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  and 
it  still  seems  to  me,  the  true  policy  in  the  premises — founded  upon 
those  just  and  reasonable  principles  which  ought  to  govern  in 
such  matters — as  in  every  respect  fair,  simple  and  practicable,  ren^- 
ulatin^c  the  amount  of  pay  by  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
While  the  cost  of  the  county  superintendency,  under  that  plan, 
would  have  been  less,  in  the  aggregate,  than  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  present  law,  it  would  have  been  much  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  counties  of  the  State.  A  bill  em- 
bodying that  graded  principle  was  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  failed  to  meet  with  approval,  and  the  present  per  diem 
rule  was  substituted  for  it. 

2.  I  am  not  blindly  wedded  to  the  county  superintendency,  or 
to  any  other  particular  feature  or  agency  of  our  present  school 
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8j8tem  ;  and  have  no  pet  schemes  or  plans  to  carry  out — no  pre- 
conceived notions  or  theories  of  public  education  which  I  am  not 
ready  to  abandon  for  ^omeiking  better^  if  it  can  be  found.  How- 
ever long  and  firmly  any  convictions  and  judgments  have  been 
entertained,  they  will  be  readily  yielded  the  moment  they  can  be 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  But  opinions  which  are  believed  to  be 
founded  in  reason,  and  to  be  beneficial  in  practice,  should  not  be 
surrendered,  except  for  others  shown  to  be  founded  in  a  better 
reason,  and  to  be  more  beneficial  in  practice.  The  laws  in  relation 
to  the  county  superintendency,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  sjs* 
tern,  might  be  modified  or  abolished,  without  the  least  regret,  on 
my  part,  if  it  appeared  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  highest  practicable  efficiency  of  our  common  schools.  While 
watching,  observing,  noting  the  progress  of  events,  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  or  that  measure,  trying  to  profit  by  experience  in 
our  own  and  other  States,  and  suggesting  from  time  to  time  such 
plans  and  measures  as  seemed  to  promise  good  results,  the  one 
overmastering  thought  and  study  ever  present  with  me  during 
all  these  years  has  been,  how  can  we  best  educate  the  youth  of 
this  State,  and  prepare  them  to  be  good  citizens  ?  In  the  presence 
of  this  supreme  question,  all  minor  ones  are  dwarfed  into  utter 
insignificance.  Whatsoever  tends,  or  seems  to  tend,  towards  the 
best  and  speediest  practical  solution  of  this  momentous  problem, 
has  ever  had,  and  shall  ever  have,  my  prompt  and  most  earnest 
support ;  and  whatever  opposes,  or  seems  to  oppose,  this  great  con- 
summation, I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  assist  in  putting  out  of  the 
way. 

If  the  adoption  of  the  township-district  system  has  been  earnest- 
ly advised,  it  was  because  of  the  sincere  belief  that  it  is  the  best 
systcna ;  if  the  county  superintendency  has  been  commended,  it 
was  from  a  firm  conviction  of  its  value ;  and  if  I  still  advise  its 
continuance,  as  I  do  most  earnestly,  it  is  because  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  without  great  detriment  to  the 
public  interests.  The  people  are  ready,  as  I  believe,  to  recognize 
and  reasonably  compensate,  an  officer  whose  services  can  be 
*  shown  to  be  important  and  necessary,  and  who  faithfully  performs 
those  services.  If  the  office  of  county  superin  ten  dent  of  schools 
is  anywhere  in  disfavor  among  the  people  of  this  State,  the  chief 
cause  is,  undoubtedly,  either  that  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
duties  of  the  position  are  not  yet  clearly  understood,  or  that  those 
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duties  are  known  to  be  nnfaithfally  and  careleesly  performed.  If 
this  be  80,  the  obvioas  remedy  is  to  set  forth  plainly  what  the  da- 
ties  of  the  position  are,  and  what  is  requisite  to  their  faithful  per- 
formance, aud  also  what  are  the  relations  of  those  of&cers  to  the 
schools,  and  to  the  administration  of  the  school  system  itself* 
Hence,  although  restating  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
believed  that  this  office  should  be  retained  among  the  working 
forces  of  the  system,  the  subject  is  again  presented. 

THBIB  PLACE  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

Oounty  superintendents  of  schools  sustain  somewhat  such  a  re- 
lation to  our  school  system  as  the  colonels  of  regiments  do  to  the 
organization  of  an  army  corps.  They  are  inspectors  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  system  upon  a  practicable  scale  in  the  limits  of  their 
respective  counties.  They  are  able  to  give  their  personal  super- 
vision to  the  system  upon  a  scale  which,  while  it  secures  thorough- 
ness and  efficiency  upon  the  side  of  the  instruction  given,  at  the 
same  time  insures  an  intelligent  and  faithful  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  through  him  to  the  Legislature,  and  executive 
branches  of  State  authority.  The  county  superintendency  sup- 
plies the  vital  link  between  school  authority  in  the  State  and  the 
schools  themselves,  the  subjects  of  that  authority. 

NECESSITY  OF  SUPERVISION. 

The  analogy  of  all  occupations  which  go  forward  upon  the  large 
scale,  shows  the  absolute  need  of  system  ;  and  in  order  to  system, 
of  supervision.  In  military  operations  not  only,  but  in  all  branches 
of  industry  of  whatever  kind,  efficiency  and  success  demand  intel. 
ligent  and  faithful  oversight.  The  contractor  who  undertakes  to 
build  a  railroad  sends  out  not  only  his  laborers,  but  after  them  he 
sends  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  of  labor.  Skill  must  go  as 
well  as  strength.  One  intelligent  and  energetic  general  overseer  to 
each  section  of  work  is  worth  to  the  contracting  company  ten  times 
the  amount  he  costs  them  ;  for, without  him — without  brain  to  direct 
brawn — the  outlay  for  construction  would  be  largely  lost.  So,  any 
occupation  or  calling  which  involves  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  must  be  sedulously  guarded  against  the  intro- 
duction of  drones  and  incompetents.  For  it  may  safely  be  said, 
among  those  who  seek  support  in  any  line  of  work  whatever,  quite 
as  many  will  be  totally  unfit  for  the  duties  involved  as  will  be  fit. 
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Eapeciallj  is  this,  tnie.in  the  fine  i^od  delicate  wotk  of  teaching. 
Being  that  pnrsait  which  stands  nearest,  when  yoang  men  and 
women  begin  to  aspire  to  some  line  of  life  other  than  manual  la- 
bor, and  being,  too,  the  place  into  which  interested  relatives  and 
friends  can  easiest  help  them,  it  is  no  mere  matter  of  conjecture 
that  thorough  incompetents  shonld  aspire  to  the  place,  but  the  faist 
is  well  known  that  hundreds  and  bundreda  sxe  continuallj  asking 
to  be  received  as  teachers — and  in  too  maiiy  instances  are  received 
— whose  place  should  be,  for  years  76t,among  them,  that  laarn  rather 
than  among  those  who  teach,  I  need  not  remark  npon  the  utteo  snb- 
vension  of  the  intent  of  the  State  in  providing  free  inslrnction,  if 
such  persons  are  to  be  admitted  to  dispense  it.  Our  money  and  our 
labor  will  thus  he  worse  than  thrown  away ;  we  are  propagating 
ignorance  by  system ;  using  the  mighty  enginery  of  the  S  ate  for 
making  ilMnstrnct«d,  inefficient  citi^sens-r— in  tact  for 'spoiling  citi- 
zens, not  making  them  at  all.  Now,  in  no  way  can  tliis  vast, 
hungry  horde  of  incompetents  be  headed  off  and  turned  back,  ex* 
cept  by  placing  oar  schools  under  the  inspection  and  administra* 
tion  of  thoroughly  competent  superintendents^  I  see  not  how 
such  inspection  is  practicable  apart  from  the  office  of  county  su- 
perintendent. For,  with  the  counliess  avenues  open  to  men  of 
power,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  such  to  the  serviee  of  our  aehoola 
without  fair  pay.  Oonuneroe,  mann&cture,  insurance,  railroad- 
ing, ail  stand  ready  to  give  good  pay  to  the  nian  who  baaany  good 
work  in  him.  Upon  any  scale  less  than  the  county,  it  it  not  pos- 
sible to  retain  men  in  the  service  of  our  aehools  who  have^  suffi- 
cient fitness  for  their  place  to  entitle  them  to  enter  it  at  all.  Where 
population  and  wealth  suffice,  doubtless  a  still  more  efficient  su- 
perintendence of  schools  would  be  by  towns.  Although  attended 
with  some  disadvantages,  that  would  undoubtedly  be  upon  the 
whole  the  most  thorough  supervision  possible ;  and  I  rejaiee  to. 
see  so  many  of  our  larii;er  towns  availing  themselves  of  it.  But, 
because  of  the  great  expense  attending  it,  that  is  for  the.  greater 
portion  of  our  State,  and  for  yours  to  come  will  be,  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  Our  counties  can,  however,  probably  withont  one 
single  exception,  afford  fair  compensation  to  a  man  competent  for 
the  work,  for  superintending  their  schools. 

LOOAL  BXrPBBVISION  INADEQUATE. 

Superintendence  by  local  directors,  or  by  unpaid  or  small  paid 
committee-men,  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  office. 
Vol.  1—66 
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For,  in  the  first  place,  do  such  man  has  the  time  nor  the  power 
to  give  to  the  duties  involved.  He  will  most  usually,  where  such 
are  to  be  had,  be  a  professional  man — lawyer,  doctor  or  minister  ; 
a  man  who,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  must  have  his  hands 
and  his  brain  filled  wich  his  own  peculiar  duties.  He  can  at  best 
give  only  odds  and  ends  either  of  time  or  of  thought  to  the  schools. 
Or  if  he  be  not  a  professional  man,  then,  with  no  less  burdens,  he 
will  be  likely  to  have  less  general  fitness.  As  simple  matter  of 
fact,  such  overseeing  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  good  natured  ac- 
quiescence in  whatever  goes  on  in  the  schools,  or  else  a  most  ill- 
natured,  and  oftentimes  groundless,  dissent  therefrom.  Any  intel- 
ligent, discriminating,  efiectual  oversight  is  impossible. 

Because  in  the  second  place,  even  though  he  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  oversight,  no  man  who  is  absorbed  in  the  pressing  duties 
of  another  occupation  will  be  able  to  keep  himself  at  all  intbrmed 
in  the  science  of  education  ;  a  distinct  and  independent  science, 
having  its  own  principles  and  its  own  wide  literature ;  and  withal 
fr science  more  progressive  in  recent  days  than  almost  any  other; 
the  methods  and  principles  of  teaching,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
have  undergone  greater  change  and  greater  improvement  in  the 
last  few  years  than  those  ot  almost  any  other  science  whatever. 
As  well,  almost — quite  as  well,  so  far  as  his  fitness  for  it  is  con- 
cerned— ^might  the  community  appoint  a  man  of  no  professional 
knowledge  at  all,  but  upon  the  ground  of  his  general  intelligence, 
supervisor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  his  locality.  For  the  efli- 
cient  examination  of  teachers  and  supervision  of  schools,  a  man  is 
needed  who  has  made  teaching  his  study  and  his  business,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  science  and  the  practice  both.  An  uninitiated 
man  may  be  able  to  judge  somewhat  as  to  the  general  aspect  of  a 
school,  to  get  a  prepossession  for  or  against  a  teacher,  but  as  to  its 
real  efficiency,  as  to  its  under-surface  power,  as  to  whether  the  beet 
text  books  are  used  and  the  best  modes  of  teaching  them  employed, 
and  all  things  of  that  kind,  he  is  not  able  to  judge  at  all,  for  he  is 
utterly  unacquainted  with  that  whole  line  of  subjects.  As  well 
employ  an  unskilled  person,  merchant,  tailor,  farmer,  to  superin- 
tend the  construction  of  our  new  State  house.  However  faithful 
in  intention,  however  conscientious  in  fact  such  a  man  might  be, 
he  would  inevitably  fail ;  because  he  is  ignorant  both  uf  the  prin- 
ciples and  of  the  practice  of  architecture.  Such  a  man  might  tell 
whether  the  general  effect  of  the  building  finished  were  pleasing 
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to  him,  bnt  as  to  its  soliditj,  and  its  safety,  and  its  darability  as 
the  work  g^oes  on,  he  conld  jadge  nothing  at  all.  Hardly  more  can 
the  noskilled  man  tell  in  the  matter  of  State  edncation ;  that  edifice 
which  is  to  £:ive  glory  and  stability  to  our  noble  commonwealth 
long  after  the  marble  blocks  now  building  into  her  halls  of  gov- 
ernment shall  have  crumbled  back  into  their  native  dust. 

Moreover,  in  the  third  place,  granting  that  a  local  inspector  or 
committee-man  has  the  time,  the  skill,  and  the  willingness  to  su- 
pervise the  schools  in  his  locality,  there  will  be,  upon  the  scale  of 
the  locality,  exceedingly  strong  temptations  to  unfairness,  tempta- 
tions which  upon  the  scale  of  the  county  will  not  be  likely  to  exist, 
or  if  they  exist,  in  not  so  strong  a  degree.  The  pressure  of  neigh- 
bors and  of  personal,  familiar  friends  to  appoint  a  son  or  daughter 
to  position,  irrespective  of  fitness  for  it,  is  often  very  strong.  So- 
cial, political  and  denominational  influences  are  often  so  brought 
to  bear  as  to  make  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  even  a  fair-minded 
and  well-intentioned  man  to  resist  them.'  Then  when  we  come  to 
reflect  upon  the  probability  that,  in  the  great  number  of  cases,  the 
incnoibent  will  be  neither  fair-minded,  nor,  so  far  as  the  best  good 
of  the  schools  is  concerned,  well-intentioned  either,  but  one,  most 
probably,  who  endures  the  bother  Of  the  ofiice  for  the  influence  it 
will  give  him  in  dispensing  patronage,  or  in  providing  for  de- 
pendent relatives,  it  will  be  seen  what  immense  mischief  to  the 
schools  is  made  more  than  likely  here.  *  A  county  officer  is 
measurably  free  from  such  influences.  And  with  such  larger  in- 
dependence as  his  immunity  from  local  favor  or  disfavor  gives  him, 
together  with  that  disposition  to  fairness,  and  to  hold  uppermost 
in  every  regard  the  good  of  the  schools  alone,  which  he  may  justly 
be  expected  to  possess,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  many  and  many 
a  mal-appointment  may  be  met  and  prevented.  Interested  friends 
or  relatives  may  appoint,  but  with  a  vigilant,  faithful  power  above 
these,  incompetents  may  still  be  rejected  or  displaced.  Then,  too, 
there  is  unquestionable  adyantage  in  having  a  single  observation 
extended  over  as  large  an  extent  of  territory  as  t^an  be  faithfully 
supervised.    This  advantage  county  superintendence  has  over  even 

*  I  should  shrink  from  imputing  to  any  of  my  fellow  citizens  motives  so  discreditable 
as  those  here  ascribed,  did  not  multitudinous  facts — both  within  our  own  State  and  in 
other  States — compel  me  to  it  The  immense  amount  of  favoritism  and  of  nepotism  in 
appointment  of  teachers  by  local  directors,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  this  upon  our 
sohoob,  IB  well  nigh  appftlling  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  fiicts. 
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Ike  bedt  of  town  enpervlsion.  Uniform  r^nltft  upon  the 
Bcale  can  be  seonred,  and  the  best  teaching  talent  availed  o 
'Curing  not  only  the  beet  teacher  in  any  particular  school  di 
bat  possibly  a  mach  better  one  from  some  other  district 

RELATIONS  TO  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

AH  this  upon  the  side  of  the  State  schools.  Upon  the  s 
the  State  administration  are  advantages  hardly  less  weij 
indeed,  in  some  points  of  view,  of  even  major  importance. 
State  department  of  education  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  e 
system,  then  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  channels  of 
munication  between  it  and  the  subordinate  school  authoritief 
which  it  has  to  do,  should  be  of  the  very  best  Speaking  o 
the  oh^t  of  the  Legislature  in  creating  the  office  of  State  i 
intendent  of  Fublic  Instruction,  with  no  reference  whate^ 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  its  administration,  it  is  obvio 
remark  of  the  office  itself,  that  it  is  intended  to  bear,  in  a  c 
sense,  some  such  relation  to  the  school  system  of  the  State  t 
which  the  nervous  centers  in  a  human  being  bear  to  the  g< 
unatomy  of  the  body.  Now,  the  best  and  most  efficient 
imaginable,  is  rendered  in  good  part,  if  not  wholly,  nng 
unless  it  have  radiating  out  from  it  a  thoroughly  good  an( 
cient  set  of  communicating  nerves.  And  as  the  brain,  sh 
within  the  windowless  walls  of  its  dark  closet,  is  dependent 
communications,  so,  for  most  of  his  knowledge  concernin 
actual  condition  and  working  of  the  schools,  the  incumbent  c 
offiee,  shut  in,  as  he  is,  by  the  multitudinous  duties  which  c< 
him  so  constantly  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  necessarily  < 
dent  upon  the  intelligence  and  faithfulness  of  his  assi 
throughout  the  State — upon  the  nerve  communication  exte 
out  to  all  its  parts.  In  a  large  degree,  action  upon  his  part 
sarily  rests  upon,  and  must  be  regulated  by  whatever  rep 
they  may  do. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  see,  how  partial,  obscured,  perve 
even  unintelligent  reporting  renders  it  impossible  for  this  (i 
ment  to  decide  with  intelligence  or  with  effect.  The  nerves 
from  any  cause,  vicious,  the  head  must  be  made  to  work  bl 
and  to  no  purpose.  Then,  too,  through  these  same  chanu 
communication,  must  go  forth  from  his  office,  all  instructioi 
advice,  and  all  decisions  affecting  school  interests.      The 
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0B  Of  all  these  will  depend  wholly,  or  almort  wholly,  upon 
telligence  and  the  fairness  with  which  they  are  carried  oat. 
departmeDt  brings  no  *'rairmg  accusation"  against  it8  eiib- 
ites  daring  the  past  ten  years,  when  declaration  is  made 
rhile  in  very  many,  indeed,  in  most  of  cases,  most  gratifying 
ty  and  efficiency  have  been  found,  in  numerous  other 
through  simple  lack,  either  of  capacity  or  of  willingness  to 
stand  and  eicecute  the  plainest  prescribed  instructions,  very 
injury  has  been  brought  upon  individual  schools  and  the 
rters  of  them,  and  very  weighty  obstruction  laid  in  the  way 
due  advancement  of  our  entire  school  system  in  the  State, 
this  one  source,  incalculable  ''dead  weight"  has  been  thrown 
the  back  of  the  system  to  carry. 

BFFEOT  OF  ABOLISHING  THE  OFFICE. 

ingle  moment's  reflection  will  show  the  force  of  what  has 
een  said.  Vacate  the  county  euperintendency  in  the  State, 
this  department  is  at  once  thrown  back  upon  the  army  of 
and  district  officers  for  all  its  communication  with  the 
Is.  Instead  of  one  hundred  and  two  men,  each  of  whom  is 
^ably  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  capable,  so  &r  as 
ds  the  particular  matters  in  question,  of  all  the  men  in  his 
y  ;  and  rnen  who  are  required  by  law,  to  give  their  principal 
1  it  ought  to  be  their  exobmve — ^attention  to  these  things ;  in-  W 

of  a  few  such  capable  and  well  informed  men  who,  by  being 
ly  upon  the  ground,  are  able  to  explain  any  provision  or  deci- 
vhich  may  need  it,  and  to  see  that  it  is  at  once  and  equitably 
ito  force,  it  would  be  an  army  of  men  to  whom  the  instructions 
e  department  must  be  remanded — men  of  all  grades  of  in- 
duce, and  of  all  degrees  of  personal  interest,  adverse  to  or 
[y  in  favor  of  any  ruling  which  nuiy  be  made.  Thus,  in  num- 
)6  cases  arise  protracted,  voluminous  and  vexatious  correspon. 
) ;  delay  in  executing  the  most  pressing  provisions ;  intennin- 
tnd  expensive  local  litigation  ;  violent  neighborhood  animosi- 
md  other  evils  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  of  which  greatly 
ie,  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  come  near  to  palsying  the 
\sk  itself. 

is  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination.  It  is  no  more  than  the 
ieucee  of  this  office,  and  of  similar  offices  in  other  States,  dem- 
ite  to  be  most  naked  and  moat  tormenting  fact. 
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In  a  word,  then,  whether  this  matter  be  viewed  upon  tl 
of  the  schools,  in  thjeir  individual  welfare  and  saccess,  or  uj 
side  of  the  State  office,  in  its  even  beginning  to  accompli s 
for  which  it  has  been  devised  and  sustained,  I  give  it  as  ni 
onghly  settled  and  growing  conviction  —  and  not  as  min 
but  as  the  conviction  likewise  of  all  intelligent  edacato 
friends  of  education  within  my  knowledge  —  that,  to 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  would  be  as  it  were  to  ] 
the  right  eye  of  the  free  school  system,  and  to  palsy  its  rigl 
to  cut  off  the  trunk  nerves  of  the  system  in  all  its  limbs  and 
of  its  body. 

PBAOTIOAL  OPBBATTONB. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  foand  most  intel 
and  conclusive  proof  of  the  great  amount,  and  inestimable  v 
the  labors  of  competent  and  faithful  county  snperintende 
schools.  Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  in  words 
show  by  argument  the  vital  relations  of  those  officers  to  tl 
ciency  of  the  school  system.  In  the  appendix  the  facts  then 
are  given  in  detail,  from  which  a  judgment  on  the  case  n 
formed. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1870, 1  requested  a  few  snperinte 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  furnish  a  statement,  showi 
fully  as  practicable,  the  official  services  actually  rendered  by 
respectively,  during  the  preceding  year,  and  not  only  whc 
did,  but,  especially,  how  they  did  it ;  their  official  methods,  j 
as  their  acts  and  labors.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  requir 
port  being  for  the  previous  year,  and  no  intimation  having 
given  that  such  a  call  would  be  made,  until  it  was  made,  the 
no  chance  to  make  any  special  efforts  to  meet  the  case,  or  1 
thereports  any  factitious  embellishments,  even  if  such  a  conre 
not  wholly  incompatible  with  the  high  character,  both  p€ 
and  official,  of  the  gentlemen  themselves,  who  were  called  ( 

STATEMENTS  OF  WOBK. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  Ogle,  Perry,  Bot 
St.  Clair  counties  are  presented,  and  their  statements,  gi^ 
their  own  words,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  These  r 
are  but  samples — many  other  counties  have  equally  devot< 
faithful  superintendents.  They  show,  as  no  words  of  mine 
what  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendency  are,  their 
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portance,  and  how  they  are  performed  by  cc^ahle^  faithful 
iscientious  men.  I  invite  attention  to  those  etatemente,  as 
3  a  more  intelh'gent  view  of  the  whole  subject  now  under 
ion.  I  desire  to  furnish  the  Legislature  whatever  light  I 
regard  to  this  matter,  both  from  reason  and  experience, 
3m  theory  and  fact,  to  the  end  that  whatever  is  done  in  the 
3S  may  be  intelligently  and  wisely  done,  and  for  the  best 
ts  of  education.  I  think  no  one  can  read  those  statements  , 
t  feeling  that  those  men  are  doing  a  great  and  good  work 
common  schools  of  their  respective  counties,  nor  without 
notions  of  the  kind  of  men  demanded  for  the  position.  If 
I  be  said  that  there  was  such  a  school  officer  in  every  county 
State,  well  would  it  be  for  our  common  schools ;  but  this 
t  be  said,  for  it  is  not  true. 


MANY  mOOMPBTBNT. 

deplorable  that  any  public  service  should  be  entrusted  to 
»etent  persons,  whether  by  election  or  appointment.  This 
Bo  wide  spread,  so  involves  all  branches  and  departments 
public  service,  and  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  reform  or 
the  alternative.  But  incompetency  is  more  mischievous  in 
inds  of  public  duty  than  in  others,  and  among  these  must 
itioned  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools, 
d  not  advise  that  the  election  of  county  superintendents  of 
\  be  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  and  some  form  of  ap- 
lent  be  substituted,  because  I  believe  that,  in  this  country, 
ser  all  public  interests  are  kept  to  the  great  body  of  the 
,  the  more  the  people  are  compelled  to  take  the  direct  re- 
)ility  of  phoosing  their  public  servants,  and  bearing  the 
uences  of  their  own  acts,  whether  good  or  bad,  the  better — 
^ner  will  mistakes  be  corrected  and  abuses  reformed.  And 
ation  that  comes  of  hard  and  costly  experience  is  apt  to  be 
e  and  lasting.  But  the  need  does  seem  imperative  that 
onditions  should  be  imposed,  some  qualifications  required 
sons  proposing  to  be  candidates  for  the  office  of  county  su^ 
indent  of  schools.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
jed  as  sentinel  at  the  gateway  through  which  every  teacher 
ass  to  the  school-rooms  of  a  whole  county,  who  is  utterly 
:)le,  through  both  ignorance  and  inexperience,  of  knowing 
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whom  to  challenge  and  whom:  to  allow  to  pass  on.  Profeei 
teach erS)  accomplighed,  experienced  and  scholarly  instrQctors, 
men  and  women,  should  never  be  subjected  to  the  absurdity 
the  indignity  of  having  their  claims  to  licensure  passed  upon, 
professional  standing  determined,  it  may  be,  by  men  who 
bad  no  experience  whatever  as  teachers,  and  who  are  even 
tQte  of  the  scholarship  requisite  to  enable  them  to  properlj 
^duot  an  examination  in  the  elementary  branches  named  i 
statute.  Above  all,  the  success  of  the  wliole  machinery  of 
mon  schools,  put  in  operation  at  such  cost,  and  designed  to  a 
pli^h  so  great  a  good,  should  not  be  put  at  hazard  in  the  hai 
such  men — men  who  may  be  patterns  of  every  moral  and 
viirtue,,  but  who  are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  supers 
of  schools. 

There  is  no  need  that  jthese  evils  and  perils  should  con 
There  is  not  a  county  in  the  State*  where  oompetent  men  f€ 
office  can  not  be  found.  The  right  of  the  people  to  elect 
county  superintendent  of  schools  should  not  be  abridged, 
seems  entirely  practicable  tor  the  Legislature  to  require  the  < 
dates  to  possess  certain  necessary  qnalitlcations  for  the  dut 
the  office,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  it  be  done. 


TOWNSHIP  TREASURERS*  REPORTS  OF   RECEIPTS  AND  BXPENDn 

It  is  not  practicable  to  provide  a  separate  columu  for  eaci 
ticular  item  of  special  and  miscellaneous  receipts  and  expend! 
in  the  blanks  furnished  township  treasurers  for  their  reports 
is  it  easy  to  designate  general  heads,  under  whicti  all  of  sue 
merous  minor  items  can  be  classed  with  any  great  degree  of 
and  method.    Hence  the  use  of  the  column   headed  ''  from 
sources,"  on  the  debit  side  of  the  treasurer's  blanks  ;  and  o 
column  headed,  ^^for  all  other  purposes,"  on  the  credit  side  t 
of,  seemed  indispensable  and  were  used  by  my  predecessc 
office  and  continued  by  myself,  though  after  my  entrance  upo 
Superintendency  it  was  required,  as  had  not  previously  been 
that  special  reports  be  made  to  the  county  superintendents, 
the  separate  items  going  to  make  up  the  amounts  placed  in 
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colamns,  respectively.  Such  a  colamn  woald,  perhaps,  be 
»  criticism  in  a  financial  statement,  from  a  mere  business 
f  view,  as  not  in  accordance  with  those  nice  and  exact  forms 
int,  that  are  always  so  desirable,  but  I  presame  it  never 
d  to  my  predecessors,  as  it  certainly  did  not  to  me,  that 
Te  serious  objection  woald  be  urged  or  thought  of. 
attention  would  still  further  be  diverted  from  objections 
ght  be  made  to  these  headings,  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
kt  township  treasurers  could  not  possibly  make  any  impro- 
of  said  columns,  or  either  of  them,  since  they  can  pay  out 
ey  for  any  purpose  or  to  any  person  whatever  without  good 
al  vouchers,  as  was  shown  in  the  former  part  of  this  report, 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  expenditures  reported  to  this 
Y  township  treasurers  must  exactly  correspond  with  that 
'  own  books,  and  also  with  the  legal  vouchers  on  file  in 
Bees,  all  of  said  reports,  books  and  vouchers  being  con- 
open  to  public  inspection,  and  ofiicially  examined  and 
zed  twice  every  year  by  the  board  of  trustees, 
lat  it  does  not  seem  that  objections  to  the  use  of  said  col- 
uber than  the  one  mentioned,  are  valid.  For  every  centre- 
by  township  treasurers  as  expended,  in  what  ever  column 
d  by  them,  they  have  legal  vouchers  or  orders  on  file,  orders 
hey  had  no  option  but  to  pay,  which  they  could  have  been 
led  by  mandamus  to  pay  had  they  refused, — and  the  aggre- 
lount  of  said  orders  is  in  every  case  exactly  equal  to  the 
ite  amount  of  expenditures  reported,  as  before  stated. 
:he  slightest  discrepancy  is  found  between  the  vouchers  and 
1  expenditures  of  any  township  treasurer,  and  not  till  then, 
vill  be  made  out  against  that  particular  treasurer.  And 
•oof  of  such  discrepancy,  the  delinquent  or  defaulting  treas- 
n  be  summarily  compelled  to  make  good  the  fund  injured, 
;  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  relief  or  escape  from  his  just 
nplete  liability  on  his  bond,  as  has  previously  been  shown, 
e  blanks  for  1870,  the  column  referred  to,  under  the  head 
enditures,"  was  omitted,  and  the  sums  which  would  other- 
ve  been  reported  in  said  column,  were  reported  under  other 
chiefly  under  those  of  "incidental  expenses,"  **repair8  and 
ements,"  "furniture,"  etc.,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
ems  for  each  of  the  two  years  embraced  in  this  report. 

Vol.  1—67 
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There  is  a  large  item,  both  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures, 
which  increases  the  footings  of  each,  while  it  does  not  in  the  leaBt 
affect  the  amonnt  of  money  acdiaally  received  and  paid  out ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  money,  appearing  and  balancing  itself  on  each 
side  of  the  account. 

This  anomally  occurs  under  three  conditions : 

1.  In  cases  where  townships  are  situated  partly  in  two  or  more 
counties : 

For  the  treasurer  then  receives  State  funds  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  each  county,  which  amounts  are  merged  into  a  common 
fund  for  the  township,  and,  as  the  basis  of  distribution  from  town- 
ships to  districts  is  not  the  same  as  from  counties  to  townships, 
the  parts  of  this  fund  will  not  be  returned,  probably,  to  the  same 
county  from  which  they  were  received  ;  and  in  order  that  the  re- 
ports to  the  county  superintendents  shall  balance,  the  amount  of 
such  variation  will  appear  in  the  report  of  each  county,  in  the  one 
ease  on  one  side  of  the  account,  and  on  the  opposite  side  in  the 
other. 

3.  In  cases  of  districts  composed  of  territory  lying  partly  in  two 
Or  more  contiguous  townships  : 

The  directors  of  these  union  districts,  as  they  are  called,  desig- 
nate a  treasurer  of  one  of  the  townships  to  receive  the  taxes  from 
the  collector,  and,  generally,  to  be  custodian  of  any  other  funds 
apportioned  to  the  districts  by  the  respective  townships  composing 
them.  So  it  results  that  the  funds  apportioned  by  the  trustees  of 
the  associated  townships  to  said  districts,  are  transferred  by  their 
treasurers  to  the  treasurer  who  is  designated  tor  custodian,  and 
appear  in  the  report  its  paid  by  them  ^%r  all  other  purposes ;"  and 
as  received  by  him  "from  other  sources." 

3.  In  cases  where  pupils  are  transferred  from  one  district  to 
another: 

Many  districts  are  of  such  size,  or  shape,  or  of  such  physical  con- 
dition, that  it  is  a  great  hardship,  if  not  an  impossibility,  for  some 
of  the  children  to  attend  school  in  the  home  district,  and  hence,  as 
provided  in  section  35,  pupils  may  be  transferred  to  other  districts 
where  the  schools  may,  perchance,  be  more  accessible.  In  suck 
cases,  by  the  amendment  of  1867,  the  amount  due  on  the  schedules 
of  such  pupils,  is  paid,  on  order  of  the  directors,  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  home  district,  and  the  amount  is  collected  by  that  district 
from  the  district  from  which  the  pupils  come. 
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The  amount  of  fands  inyolved  in  these  ways,  in  each  year,  is 
80  large  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  give  this  explanation  of  it, 
and  is  nndoabtedly  the  largest  item  incladed  in  the  columns  in 
question.  It  wilt  readily  be  seen  that,  in  the  State  at  large^  these 
particnlar  receipts  and  expenditures  should  bidance  each  other  as 
before  intimated. 

In  order  that  the  large  amount  and  very  miscellaneous  charao 
ter  of  the  items  of  expenditure  hitherto  reported  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  ^^all  other  purposes,"  might  be  seen  and  appreciated,  < 
I  called  for  and  have  received  special  official  reports  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  append  hereto  a  list  of  most  of  the  items  so  reported,  as 
follows : 

'^loBurance  on  school  houses,  furniture,  apparatus  and  libraries ; 
costs  of  suits  at  law ;  counsel  fees ;  paid  to  treasurers  of  union 
districts ;  fuel ;  janitor's  wages  and  supplies ;  for  making  maps  of 
townships ;  extra  teaching ;  erroneous  assessments  ;  recording 
deeds ;  stoves  and  accessories ;  postage ;  old  debts ;  repairs  and 
improvements;  text-books;  record  books;  district  fund  loaned; 
printing  school  election  notices;  tuition  refunded  ;  lightning  rods 
on  school  houses;  hauling  coal;  paid  on  district  bonds;  teachers' 
board  ;  order  books ;  school  registers ;  pumps  and  wells  ;  paid  to 
incorporated  districts ;  for  computing  rates  of  tax;  blinds  and 
curtains;  hardware;  lumber;  building  fences;  township  collec- 
tor's commissions  ;  county  treasurer's  commissions  on  delinquent 
taxes ;  schedules  from  adjoining  townships ;  interest  on  directors' 
orders ;  appraising  school  property  ;  furniture  and  expressage  on 
same  ;  exchange  on  drafts ;  labor  on  grounds ;  lease  of  lots ;  ap- 
paratus ;  damages  recovered  by  teachers ;  paid  on  division  of 
scliool  property ;  error  in  report  of  wages  to  teachers ;  artesian 
well ;  treasurer's  compensation  ;  making  roads  in  school  section  ; 
county  maps ;  discount  on  bonds  ;  taking  school  census ;  printing 
reports ;  examining  records ;  school  election  expenses ;  overpaid 
to  districts ;  office  rent ;  surveying  school  lots  and  lands ;  adver- 
tising and  selling  lands ;  subscriptions  to  Illinois  Teacher ;  school 
taxes  refunded  to  colored  persons,"  etc.«  etc.  Iq  the  same  amount 
are  also  included  the  following  items  of  expenditure  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  amounting  to  over  one-tenth  of  the  whole  sum  :  "  Sal- 
aries of  superintendent  and  assistant ;  salaries  of  clerk  and  assist- 
ant; salary  of  messenger;  office  rent;   publishing  proceedings; 
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printing  annual  report;  printing  graded  course  of  instm 
^printing  manual  of  board;  water  rente;  interest  on  tern | 
loans ;  interest  on  indebtedness  for  school  lots ;  purchase  of  i 
leases;  ground  rent  of  school  fund  lots;  commissions  fo: 
chase  of.  school  sites ;  surveying  school  sites ;  engraving  i 
bonds;  exchange;  miscellaneous.'' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  items  were  reported  by  trea 
under  this  general  head,  through  inadvertence  or  carelee 
which  should  have  been  placed  in  their  own  appropriate  col 
I  have  enumerated  the  items,  just  as  reported  to  me.  A 
large  item  is  for  insurance,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  aj 
ated  from  the  fact  that  the  value  of  school  houses,  furnitur 
appurtenances,  is  abont  $12,000,000,  most  of  which  is  wisel; 
covered  by  insurance. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILDINGa 

All  protracted  and  exhaustive  wars  have  been  followed  b; 
densome  taxes,  depression  of  business  and  trade,  and  a  g 
shrinkage  of  values  in  the  conntries  where  the  conflict  has  i 
To  this  historical  fact  our  own  late  struggle  is  not  an  exce 
For  several  years  the  inflated  prices,  fictitious  and  speei] 
values,  and  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  business  and  fii 
of  the  country  generally,  have  been  steadily  giving  way 
the  operation  of  the  rational  forces  and  inevitable  laws  of  pc 
economy.  What  are  called  "hard  times,''  after  four  such  yc 
waste,  destruction  and  wild  excitement  as  we  have  lately 
rienced,  are  not  only  inevitable,  but  they  are  also  the  tok 
returning  public  health,  not  of  increasing  malady  in  the 
politic,  and  are  to  be  hopefully  looked  upon  and  patiently 
as  the  hard  but  brief  precursors  of  returning  prosperity. 

It  is  natural  that  the  people,  while  passing  through  this  o 
should  be  keenly  observant  of  all  expenditures  of  public  no 
and  that  they  should  look  every  whither  for  the  means  of 
by  retrenchment  and  economy.  All  departments  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  public  interests  and  service,  and  all 
prises  controlled  or  sustained  by  the  State,  as  well  as  all  c( 
municipal  and  local  interests  requiring  the  expenditure  of  n 
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It  snch  times,  scratinized  with  unwonted  vigilance  in  search 
^edlee^or  imprudent  outlays,  or  of  extravagant  expenditures, 
he  arrest  of  which  the  public  burdens  and  taxes  may  be 
T^ed.  This,  as  elsewhere  said  in  this  report,  is  by  no  means 
deprecated, 

om  this  searching  investie^ation  into  the  workings  and  ex- 
es of  all  departments  of  the  public  business,  the  cost  of  public 
)l8  has  of  course  not  escaped.  Allegations  of  extravagance, 
>f  unwise,  needless  and  even  reckless  expenditures  by  school 
Is  in  towns,  cities  and  rural  districts,  have  been  freely  made 
te  years.  It  cannot  be  unprofitable  to  look  into  these  state- 
;s  and  discover,  if  possible,  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
,  so  that  the  proper  correctives  may  be  applied,  and  at  those 
:s,  and  those  only,  where  they  are  really  needed. 

I  inspection  of  the  statistics  previously  given  in  this  report 
hardly  fail,  I  think,  to  satisfy  any  intelligent  and  candid  per- 
hat  the  charge  of  extravagance  does  not  attach  to  the  average 
:hly  compensation  paid  to  the  teachers  of  our  common 
)ls ;  nor  to  the  average  amounts  allowed  township  treasurers 
)ther  school  officers  for  their  services  ;  nor  to  the  sums  paid 
3hool  furniture,  libraries  and  apparatus  ;  nor  to  the  amounts 
^priated  by  counties  for  teachers'  institutes ;  nor  yet  to  the 
ige  ordinary  current  expenses  of  common  schools  for  the  six 
:hs  during  which  every  district  is  required  by  law  to  sustain 
e  school.    But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  more  than 

of  truth  in  the  imputation  in  respect  to  the  size,  style  and 
of  many  public  school  buildings.  There  has  been  some  ten- 
y  to  error  in  this  direction,  for  some  time  past ;  many  grave 
ikes  have  been  committed,  from  the  consequences  of  which 

II  take  long  to  recover,  and  which  have  not  only  compromised 
eputation  of  the  local  school  managemeTit,  in  respect  of  pru- 
3  and  good  judgment,  but  have  also  exerted  a  wider  influence 
ist  the  school  system  itself. 

Le  mistake  in  question  is  an  old  one ;  it  has  a  long  and  a  sad 
ry.  The  putting  of  too  much  money  into  brick,  stone,  tim- 
ind  iron  ;  into  buttress,  turret  and  tower  ;  into  arch,  bracket 
cornice;  into  elaborate  carvings  and  Maneard  roofs,  with  the 
r  costly  accessories  of  architectural  embellishment,  leaving  an 
>7erished  treasury  and  a  crushing  debt  with  which  to  begin 
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the  real  work  of  th«  institntion,  has  been  the  fatal  blander  of  maoj 
a  college  and  seminary  in  the  past.  Bat  the  mania  sornves,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  experience,  as  if  indued  with  an  immop> 
tal  power  for  mischief;  and  not  only  universities,  colleges  and 
seminaries  independent  of  the  State,  but  State  fnstitntions,  nor- 
mal schools,  high  schools,  and  even  common  public  schools,  con- 
tinue to  be  numbered  among  its  victims. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  class,  the  importance  of  good  sense,  and 
of  an  intelligent  economy,  is  even  more  apparent.  In  the  other 
class  of  institutions,  the  funds  belong  to  a  particular  corporation 
which  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  expend  them  as  it  sees  fit,  and  the 
public  may  respond  to  the  call  for  further  donations  or  not  as 
each  one  is  disposed — it  is  all  voluntary.  But  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic schools,  the  ^nds  for  building  purposes  are  drawn  from  the 
whole  body  of  taxpayers  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  town  or  dis- 
trict, by  the  strong  hand  of  State  law — it  is  in  a  sense  compulsory, 
and  this  gives  the  taxpayers  a  certain  right  to  demand  economy 
and  good  judgment  in  the  expenditure.  The  notion  so  prevalent 
that  the  strict  rules  that  govern  in  private  expenditures  may  be 
relaxed  a  little  in  the  disbursement  and  use  of  public  moneys,  is  a 
most  false  and  dangerous  one,  and  should  be  everywhere  rebuked. 

It  is  proper  here  to  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  dis- 
parage the  beauties  and  embellishments  of  trno  architecture  in 
buildings  erected  for  educational  uses.  My  appreciation  of  those 
graces  and  excellencies  is  intense,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  be. 
coming  than  in  structures  devoted  to  learning.  Where  there  are 
funds  sufficient  for  both  the  utilities  and  the  esthetics  of  architec- 
ture, the  latter  should  not  be  disregarded,  whether  the  building 
is  intended  for  the  highest  or  the  lowest  stages  and  departments 
of  education.  To  discard  grace  and  elegance  of  design  and  finish, 
when  they  may  be  superadded  to  the  essentials  of  adaptation,  con- 
venience and  comfort,  in  educational  structures,  without  taking 
from  the  resources  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  instruction, 
or,  in  the  case  of  public  education,  without  debt  and  burdensome 
taxation — is  unworthy  and  sordid.  In  other  words,  the  require- 
ments of  a  true  taste  may  and  should  be  always  consulted  where 
the  condition  of  the  finances  renders  it  practicable  and  optional 
to  do  so.  Though  even  in  such  cases  there  is  a  point  (not  so 
easily  defined,  indeed,)  beyond  which  it;  is  not  wise  to  go. 

Many  causes  have  conspired  to  create  the  existing  tendency  to 
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ident  lavishnesB  of  expenditare  upon  pablic  school  houees. 

0  mention  others,  one  of  the  most  potent  has  a  selfish  and 
mary  origin — a  "corner  lot"  origin.  Knowing  the  effect  of 
d  school  npon  the  reputation  of  a  place,  and  so  upon  the 
of  real  estate  therein  and  thereabouts,  the  owners  of  large  i 
d  estates  become  eager  for  the  location  of  snch  a  school  on  I 
ir  their  lands,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  large  and  imposing 

1  edifice,  the  more  showy  and  palatial  the  better  for  their  * 
^ses  and  designs,  into  which  the  actual  needs  of  the  school 

perhaps,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  to  them  mainly 
iness  transaction — so  much  paid  out  in  taxes  to  build  the 
,  against  so  much  anticipated  advance  in  the  value  of  their 
state.  And  so  the  great  building  is  erected.  Their  taxes, 
h  heavy,  are  easily  paid  out  of  their  abundance,  and  more 
nade  good  by  the  appreciation  of  town  lots  and  other  lartds, 
other  taxpayers  are  burdened  to  the  utmost,  a  debt  is  in- 
i  which  it  will  take  years  to  pay,  and  general  discontent  be- 
\  the  chronic  condition  of  that  community.  In  the  meantime 
)use  is  many  times  larger  and  costlier  'than  the  district  re- 
),  or  will  require  for  years,  and  cheap  teachers  and  poor 
ing  are  almost  inevitable  till  the  debt  is  paid.  In  the  same 
school  buildings  in  towns  and  cities  are  sometimes  erected 
inconvenient  and  wholly  unsuitable  sites — sites  difficult  of 
I,  insalubrious,  and  far  from  the  centers  of  population,  under 
ressnre  of  the  self-interest  and  greed  of  land  owners  and 
atore. 

other  cause  of  the  recent  tendency  to  extravagance  in  school 
ings,  in  respect  both  to  their  size  and  costliness,  is  doubtless 
Kcited  state  of  the  public  luind  in  regard  to  expenditures  of 
y,  engendered  by  the  late  convulsions  of  war.  This  is,  in- 
the  principal  cause.  The  wild  spirit  of  speculation  re- 
dd after  the  war,  pervading  all  interests  and  all  departments 
diness — those  of  education  n^  less,  and  no  more,  than  others, 
fan  to  subside  as  soon  as  the  "sober  second  thought"  of  the 
e  returned,  and  has  steadily  diminished  with  the  gravitation 
B  country  towards  ante-war  prices  and  ante-war  ideas,  and 
be  expected  soon  to  cease  entirely  as  a  separate  force.  This 
is  confirmed,  in  respect  to  the  particular  form  of  the  evil  now 
r  consideration,  by  the  statistics  of  this  report,  and  preceding 
relative  to  the  average  cost  of  school  houses — the  diminu- 
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tion  of  such  average  co&t  being  $804,  or  over  thirty-four  per  cent, 
during  the  last  year  alone.  The  influences  to  error  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  future,  will  be  those  only  which  are  common  to  all 
great  enterprises,  the  management  of  which  has  to  be  entrnsted 
to  a  great  number  of  agents.  An  effectual  check  to  the  incurring 
of  inordinate  and  burdensome  debts  for  building  purposes  is  also 
afforded  by  the  new  Constitution,  which  expressly  forbids  thecon- 
'  tracting  of  a  debt  for  any  purpose  that  shall  exceed,  in  the  ag|2:re- 
gate,  five  per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  school  district.  " 

Two  extremes  must  be  constantly  guarded  against — extrava- 
gance and  wastefulness  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  injurious  parsi- 
mony on  the  other.  If  there  is  anything  worse  than  the  squander- 
ing of  money  upon  needlessly  large  and  elegant  school  houses,  it 
is  the  withholding  of  what  is  actually  needed  to  render  such  build- 
ings pleasant,  convenient  and  attractive,  adapted  and  worthy  in 
all  respects  for  their  noble  ends  and  uses.  If  we  have  too  many 
showy  and  "splendid"  school  houses,  where  both  the  educational 
wants  and  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  people  of  the  respective 
districts  required  those  of  less  pretensions  and  cost,  which  is  true, 
it  is  also  true  that  we  still  have  1089  "log  school  houses,"  many 
of  which  are  unfit  for  use,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  which  parsi- 
mony itself  should  be  ashamed.  Towards  each  of  these  extremes, 
official  attention  has  been  equally  directed.  I  have  steadily  en- 
deavored to  discourage  rashness  and  extravagance  of  expenditure 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  encourage  the  displacement 
of  poor  school  houses  by  good  ones,  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  In 
furtherance  of  both  of  these  purposes,  but  more  especially  of  the 
former,  a  circular  has  been  issued  from  this  office  to  school  officers, 
since  my  last  report,  in  which  the  following  language  was  used : 

NBW  BOHOOL  HOUSBS — A  WOBD  OF  OAtrTIOH. 

In  BO  other  particular  has  the  progress  of  Illinois,  in  the  means 
and  appliances  of  public  education  been  more  marked,  during  the 
decade  now  closing,  than  in  the  rapid  substitution  of  good  and 
commodious  school  houses  for  the  poor  and  ill-adapted  ones  that 
were  generally  to  be  found  ten  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  State  has 
been  almost  revolutionized  in  this  respect.  Intelligent  travelers 
passing  over  our  railways,  remark  upon  the  number  of  large  and 
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itantial  school  buildings  that  form  an  attractive  feature  in  the 
Iscape,  as  the  cars  flit  by. 

his  fact  all  who  believe  in  the  importahce  and  value  of  free 
►ols  contemplate  with  hopefulness  and  satisfaction— it  is  a  sure 
)nent  of  true  advancement  in  a  very  important  direction.  Kext 
1  accomplished  professional  teacher  and  an  intelligent,  sympa- 
ing  public  sentiment,  a  Convenient,  spacious,  well-arranfited  and 
furnished  school  house  is  the  most  essential  condition  of  Sue- 
;  and  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  of  these 'excellent  build- 
way  well  be  referred  to  with  gratulation  and  pride, 
at  my  object  now  is  not  felicitation,  but  caution.    In  a  former 
al  communication,  I  thought  it  proper  to  admonish  the  friends 
)mmon  schools  to  beware  of  imprvdmt  cogUiness  and  extras)- 
\ee  in  school  buildings  and  school  architecture.    I  desire,  in 
jriousness,  to  renew  and  emphasize  that  admonition.     Ther© 
strong  tendency,  in  many  quarters,  to   build  imposing  and 
y  school  houses,  entirely  disproportioned  both  to  the  present 
niary  ability  and  the  present  educational  needs  of  the  district, 
tendency  is,  on  every  account,  to  be  deprecated,  and  it  should 
iscour^ged  and    checked  by  all   prudent  well-wishers  and 
is  of  our  school  system.    It  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  un- 
ess,  discontent,  and  scarcely  disguised  opposition   to  free 
ds,  which  have  become  noticeably  and  even  alarmingly  fre- 
t  in  some  quarters,  within  the  past  two  years.     In  some  in- 
es,  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  bljpd  persistence  in  thii 
ken  policy  have  been  deplorable  indeed,  alienating  the  minds 
ympathies  of  those  whose  support  and  countenance  we  can- 
[ford  to  lose. 

e  essentials  of  a  good  school  house  are  few  and  simple,  and 
ecessarily  costly  :  an  accessible  and  healthful  location  ;  ample 
ity ;  thorough  ventilation ;  an  abundant  supply  and  proper 
gement  and  distribution  of  light ;  suitable  and  adequate  pro- 
1  for  warmth  during  the  cold  season ;  appropriate  and  well- 
ructed  furniture ;  such  apparatus,  maps,  globes,  and  other 
ince8,a8  the  grade  and  condition  of  the  school  require — thete, 
simple  grounds  and  appurtenances,  are  sufficient  for  the  ac- 
leeds  of  nearly  every  district,  and  they  may  all  be  had,  I  re- 
at  a  moderate  cost,  provided  the  director b  and  people  take  a 
)nt  and  reasonable  view  of  the  matter. 
Vol.  1—68 
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Every  school  hoaee,  whether  large  or  email,  shonld  be.  anc 

be,  made  pleasant  and  attractive,  both  within  and  withoat,  f 

trifling  additional  ontlay.     A  little  architectural  skill,  and  art 

taste,  which  can  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  will  work  won 

with  even  the  cheapest  materials.      There  is  no  good  excase, 

can  be  none,  for  an  unsightly,  bam-like  school  building  any  wl 

A  slight  change  of  a  line  or  curve,  of  recess  or  projection,  of '. 

or  shade  in  the  plan  and  contour  of  a  building,  often  gives  be 

for  ugliness  without  a  dollar's  increase  of  expense ;  and  the  < 

lessness  or  indifference  that  sacriiices  comeliness  so  cheaply 

'  tained,  to  deformity  so  easily  avoided,  is  always  nnpardonabi 

I  But  for  a  district,  of  small  population  and  moderate  wealtl 

j  plunge  itself  into  debt  from  which   it  can  only  be  extricate 

j  years  of  harrassing  and  exhaustive  taxation,  in  order  to  en 

I  school  house  that  shall  rival  or  eclipse,  in  costly  embellisho] 

j  and  architectural  display,  that  of  some  equally  imprudent  or  i 

!  populous  and  wealthy  neighbor,  is  unwise  and  reprehensible  t 

\  last  degree.    There  are  too  many  of  these  palatial  school  hoi 

i  the  heavy  debts  upon  which  will  go  down,  for  many  a  year, 

bitter  and   grinding  inheritance,  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  fu 

putting  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  f^ee  sch 

which  they  will  use,  as  they  are  now  doing,  with  telling  effect 

These  mistakes  should  be  avoided.     Directors  should   \ 

school  houses  with  the  same  judgment  and  forethought  tha 

prudent  men,  they  would  exercise  in  the  erection  of  a  pri 

dwelling — having  du6  regard  to  the  actual  and  prospective  req 

ments  of  the  district,  to  the  ability  of  the  taxpayers,  the  gei 

state  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  demands  of  good  taste. 

large  building  is,  or  very  soon  will  be,  necessary,  build  it,  bu 

otherwise.    If  the  people  are  able  and  wUling  to  make  it  attra 

and  beautiful,  as  well  as  spacious,  let  it  be  done ;  if  not,  let  itf 

and  style  be  modified  accordingly.    It  is  not  possible  for  luos 

tricts  to  build  without  debt,  but  the  debt  should  be  as  small  afi 

sible,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  district,  and 

at  the  earliest  practicable  period.    To  those  about  to  build,  I  v 

say  :     When  it  is  necessary  to  choose  between  a  house  of  m< 

exterior,  with  all  the  inferior  essentials  of  a  well-equipped  s* 

building,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  edifice  of  imposing  aspect 

meagrely  furnished,  on  the  other — do  not  hesitate  a  mome 

adopt  the  former.    Make  sure  of  the  ewenticUs  ji/rst^  then 
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oar  taBte,  as  far  as  your  means  will  allow,  and  a  soand  ezpe- 
y  will  warrant.  Keep  out  of  debt  if  you  possibly  cau ;  or,  if 
bt,  get  out  as  soon  as  you  can, 

steadily  pursuing  this  course  and  acting  upon  these  prinei- 
I  am  sure  that  the  complaints  of  tax-payers  will  rapidly  di- 
h,  the  cause  of  education  will  increase  in  public  &Tor,  and  the 
ity  of  the  school  system  itself  be  greatly  promoted, 
the  city  of  Decatur  there  are  five  public  school  bnildings,  in- 
3g  the  High  School,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $71,084  61. 
otal  namber  of  sittings  is  1531.  The  High  School  is  almost  a 
1  of  convenience,  comfort  and  taste,  and  the  other  buildings 
)acioas,  well  arranged,  and  good  in  all  respects.  The  total . 
f  the  heating  apparatus,  furniture  and  oat  houses  for  all  of 
five  bnildings,  was  $11,955  02,  making  the  grand  total  of 
including  everything,  $83,039  63.  The  heating  apparatus 
>  Ruttan,  and  works  perfectly.  The  furniture  is  the  very 
I  do  not  know  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  a  like  number  of 
ly  good  and  equally  well-famished  and  equipped  school  baild* 
at  so  stnall  an  aggregate  cost.  It  shows  what  can  be  done 
prudence,  economy  and  good  judgment.  At  my  request, 
!.  A.  Oastman,  the  excellent  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
ity,  has  furnishod  a  full  description  of  each  of  said  buildings, 
i  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  I  invite  at- 
n  to  it.  It  is  a  practical  and  valuable  exemplification  of  what 
3verywhere  be  done,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  as  circum- 
)d  require,  by  like  circumspection  and  care. 


STATB  mnFORMITY  OP  TEXT-BOOKS. 

the  school  law,  passed  February  15,  1866,  there  was  a  provi- 
ooking  to  uniformity  of  text-books,  in  all  the  public  schools 
B  State.  It  was  therein  made  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Soperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  ^'recommend  the 
approved  text-books,  maps,  charts  and  apparatus,  and  uni- 
ty in  the  use  of  the  same,"  and,  subsequently,  the  question 
before  the  General  Assembly,  whether  there  should  be  such 
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l^gifllgticm  ao  would  make  it  obligatory  upon  all  boarda  of  du 
to  adopt  and  use  the  books  and  articles  so  recommended,  a 
others,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  public  fands. 

I,  at  that  time,  earnestly  dissented  from  that  provision 
law,  for  the  following  reasons,  among  others : 

NOT  PRACnOABLB. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  car 
and  enforce  such  a  requirement  Innumerable  cases  would 
^bere  parties  could  not  or  would  not  recognize  and  conform 
preqcribed  list,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  ignoi 
eraeions  of  the  law,  or  to  withhold  the  public  funds  from  d: 
and  teachers,  upon  grounds  which  could  not  be  sustained  eii 
sound  argument  or  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Hence, 
arise  yezatious  controy^rsies,  and  the  temper  of  the  people 
be  i90ur^  towards  the  school  system ;  for  it  would  be  in  yaio 
to  convince  fpen  that  it  is  right  to  cut  off  an  otherwise  legal 
perons  and  effieient  school  from  its  sbare  of  the  public  fund, 
better  reason  than  that  the  text-books  used  were  chosen 
local  boards  of  directors,  or  by  their  teachers,  instead  of  1 
State  Superintendent,  or  other  State  authority. 

NOT  DBSIBABLS. 

Oompnisory  uniformity  throughout  the  State  did  not  se 
sirable,  even  if  practicable*  In  the  first  place,  the  tends 
routine,  to  unbroken  sameness,  is  already  very  great  in  oc 
lie  schools.  This  is,  in  fact,  though  to  a  great  degree  ine^ 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  incideot  to  any  general  system  of 
education.  We  are  obliged  to  deal  with  pupils  in  masses ; 
scribe  rules  and  regulations,  courses  ot  study,  text-books 
pline,  checks  and  spurs,  restraints,  incentives,  etc.,  for  j 
classes,  averages,  aggregates  of  scholars,  rather  than  for  iu( 
als.  We  cannot  consult  or  regard  the  special  aptitudes,  i< 
orasies,  needs,  talents,  tastes  or  temperaments  of  particular 
to  any  very  great  extent,  in  the  instruction  and  manages 
common  schools.  In  these  respects  all  State  systems  ( 
schools  are  necessarily  more  or  less  rigid,  inflexible,  stereo 
they  do  not  admit  of  that  facile  adaptation  of  particular  m< 
particular  ends ;  of  that  special  application  of  forces,  resti 
incentive,  or  admonitory,  according  as  the  mental,  moral,  sj: 
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f^\c9l  w«Bt«  or  biases  of  eeob  separate  papil  may  reqairoy 

i  is  always  desirable,  bat  which  is  tally  practicable  only  ia  :j 

;e  instraction  or  in  very  small  schools.    The  governing  unit  ^ 

ilie  edocationy  as  has  been  said,  is  the  mass,  the  aggregate, 

hool ;  it  cannot  be  the  individaal,  to  bat  a  limited  extent 

d,  as  already  remarked,  the  tendency  is  to  a  sameness  of  de* 

ment,  that  is  not  so  favorable  to  the  evolation  of  the  most 

iie  best  of  which  each  individoAl  pnpil  is  capable.    And  this, 

i  alsp  been  remarked,  is  to  some  extent  inevitable  in  any 

al  system  of  common  schools,  or  even  in  aoy  school. 

w,  the  effect  of  a  compulsory  uniformity  of  textbooks  throogh. 

e  State  woold  be  to  enhance  this  evil,  whereas  it  is  desirable  to 

I  it  as  much  as  possible.    TJnder  the  present  independence  of 

)cal  districts  in  respect  to  a  choice  of  books,  while  there  is, 

)uld  be,  strict  uniformity  in  the  schools  of  each  separate  dis- 

there  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  different  districts,  towns 

aunties ;  so  that  pupils  passing  from  one  district,  town  or 

y,  to  another,  may  escape  from  the  rats  of  routine  in  books 

lethods,  of  which  they  had^become  weary,  to  fresh  books  and 

>ds,  which,  even  thoagh  perhaps  intrinsically  no  better,  serre 

pire  the  pupils  with  fresh  life  and  spirit    Under  the  plan  of 

unitbrmity,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  escape 

the  routine  and  stagnation  of  old  books  and  book-methods9 

at  leaving  the  public  schools  altogether ;  the  same  unvarying 

tony  would  be  found,  in  this  respect,  in  every  school  of  the 

^  till  it  should  please  the  State  aathorities  to  make  a  change. 

occasional  and  judicious  change  of  textbooks  in  a  public 
1  is  not,  in  itself,  to  be  deprecated.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
beneficial,  not  only  when  the  change  is  from  poor  books  to 
ones,  or  from  good  ones  to  better  ones,  but  for  the  mere  sake 
)  change  itself.  There  often  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  a 
I  when  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  substitution  of  a  fresh 
)ook,  for  a  long  used  old  one,  would  greatly  promote  the  in- 

of  the  scholars  and  the  good  of  the  schooL  In  such  cases, 
;her  power  should  stand  in  the  way ;  the  directors  should  be 
D  do  what  the  welfare  of  their  own  particular  school  requires, 
m\j  important  question  to  be  considered  in  such  instances  is 
>f  expense.  If  the  parents  are  generally  able  and  willing  to 
re  the  new  book,  there  should  be  no  official  obstacle  to  their 
:  so. 
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There  are,  of  course,  proper  limitations  to  this  Tiew  of  the  snb- 
ject.  Changes  of  text-  books  should  not  be  frequent  Books  shoold 
be  adopted  cautiously  and  wisely,  and  always  upon  their  merits 
alone,  and  when  so  selected,  they  should  be  retained,  agamst  all 
the  arts,  eloquence  and  entreaties  of  outside  parties,  till  they  have 
been  fully  tested — ^till  they  have  subserved  their  best  purpoeee 
and  done  the  most  service  and  good  of  which  they  are  capable,  or 
till  the  consideration  already  alluded  to,  the  manifest  welfare  of 
the  school,  requires  a  change.  This,  as  a  general  rule,  will  take  a 
term  of  years.  I  do  not  think  the  instances  are  many  where  a 
good  book,  once  introduced  into  a  public  school,  and  procured  by 
all  the  pupils  Qtted  to  study  it,  should  be  changed  after  a  less  trial 
than  from  three  to  five  years.  •  In  the  great  majority  of  casee, 
such  a  book  should  be  retained  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
that ;  while^ow  and  then  we  find  a  book  of  such  rare  excellence 
and  perennial  attractiveness  and  adaptation,  that  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  period  of  its  usefulness,  and  of  course  no  perceived 
reason  why  it  should  ever  be  set  aside. 

But  the  point  is,  that  when  the  tfme  does  arrive  when  it  is  man- 
ifest to  those  qualified  to  judge,  that  a  particular  book  should  be 
displaced  by  another,  the  power  to  make  the  substitution  shoold 
not  be  contingent  upon  the  will  of  the  State  Superintendent,  or  of 
apy  other  ofScer  or  person,  or  of  any  board,  outside  of  the  com- 
munity or  school  whose  interests  are  immediately  concerned. 
And  in  like  manner,  it  should  not  be  within  the  power  of  any 
outside  ofiicial  or  board  to  require  a  book  to  be  changed,  which 
those  most  interested  and  best  qualified  to  judfi^e  desire  still  tore- 
tain.  The  welfare  of  the  individual  schools^  as  estimated  by  their 
appointed  guardians,  in  the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment  aided 
by  the  wisest  available  counsels — this,  and  this  only,  should  be 
permitted  to  govern  the  question  of  changing  or  retaining  a  par- 
ticular text-book.  The  action  of  the  local  school  boards  in  the 
matter  should  be  free  alike  from  the  interference  of  State  function- 
aries, from  the  clashing  interests  of  publishers,  and  from  the  im- 
portunities of  their  agents. 

New  text-books,  when  changes  are  found  to  be  desirable,  should 
be  introduced  gradually  ;  not  a  simultaneous  change  of  the  whole 
list,  but  one  at  a  time — ^now  of  an  arithmetic,  then  of  a  grammar, 
and  the  next  year  of  a  geography,  and  so  on,  as  new  dasses  are 
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sd,  80  that  the  expense  may  fall  as  lightly  and  as  evenly  as 

)le  upon  the  parents,  and  the  general  course  of  instruction  in  i 

thool  may  not  be  suddenly  changed.     If  these  rules  are  ob- 

d,  every  school  will  be  kept  substantially  abreast  of  all  real 

>vements  in  text-books,  while  the  great  evil  of  frequent  and 

it  changes,  and  consequent  irritation  and  burdensome  expense 

»  people,  will  be  avoided.     It  is  only  when  unnecessary  and 

ary  changes  are  made— changes  not  required  for  the  welfare  j 

ffideucy  of  the  school,  but  made  under  the  pressure  of  out-  ,, 

ind  it  may  be  mercenary  influences,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 

eople  are  dissatisfied,  and  complain  of  the  expense  to  which 

are  needlessly  subjected.     Against  all  such  changes  of  text- 

\  it  is  impossible  to  remonstrate  too  vehemently. 

INJITBIOUS  IN  ITS  GENERAL  EFFECT. 

:ain :  The  law  of  1855  in  relation  to  State  uniformity  of 
»ooks,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  was  objected  to  for  the  reason  that 
forced  and  carried  out,  it  would  seriously  impair  the  aggregate 
ncy  and  power  of  teachers,  and  thus  be  an  injury  rather  than 
etit  to  the  schools  of  the  State,  as  a  whole, 
is  would  be  less  obvious  if  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  were 
>roughly  the  masters  of  the  subjects  taught  as  to,  be,  on  their 
iccount,  independent  of  text-books,  able  to  teach  equally  well 
•  with  them  or  without  them.  Though  even  then  the  objec- 
to  State  uniformity  would  not  be  without  force,  as  will  pres- 
be  shown.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  dependent  most 
ers  are  upon  the  text-books  they  use,  upon  the  ipsissima 
of  their  authors,  the  correctness  of  the  position  assumed  will 
ry  apparent. 

all  kinds  of  labor,  the  ways  and  means,  the  instrumentalities 
aethods  employed,  are  manifold  and  various,  almost  as  much 
the  characteristics  of  the  larorers  themselves.  Hardly  any 
tarmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  manufacturers,  artists,  or 
srs  in  any  other  pursuit,  do  the  same  thing  in  precisely  the 
way.  Numberless  familiar  illustrations  of  this  will  readily 
to  everyone;  I  need  not  give  them.  Each  may  do  the 
quite  as  rapidly  and  as  well  as  the  other,  though  each 
it  after  his  own  manner;  and  to  require  either  to  adopt  the 
od  of  the  other,  would  be  absurd  in  itself^  and  ensure  loss 
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both  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  and  in  tlie  time  reqai 
its  performance.  As  well  oblige  every  lady  to  use  the  san 
of  a  sewing  machine,  or  every  farmer  the  same  kind  of  a  p 
reaper.  The  end  being  tlie  same,  let^  each  attain  it  in  tY 
that  is  best  for  himself —this  is  the  common  sense  of  it,  a 
practice  which  obtains  in  all  the  indastrial  pursuits  of  life. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the  use  of  text-books,  and 
means  and  methods  of  teaching,  explaining  and  illustrating 
ent  sciences  and  branches  of  study  in  common  schools.    B( 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,   history,  penmanship,  gn 
j  algebra,  the  classics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  whatever 

taught  in  the  public  schools — how  differently  are  they  prei 
taught,  and  illustrated  by  different  teachers*  What  divei 
the  chosen  sequence  of  subjects,  and  topics,  and  rules  ;  in 
der  and  methods  of  development ;  in  the  aids  and  instrumen 
employed ;  in  the  relative  prominence  of  this  or  that  princi] 
ths  manner  of  study,  investigation,  instruction  and  reciratfo 
teachers  are  generally  consulted,  and  shduld  always  be,  in 
ing  text-books  for  the  schools  of  which  they  are  to  have  the  ( 
when  such  selections  have  not  already  been  made,  they  ci 
gest  authors  whose  methods  are  most  in  harmony  with  thei 
hi  bits  of  thinking  and  teaching,  and  which' they  can  ns< 
effectively.  •  And,  when  changes  are  made,  the  same  end 
kept  in  view.  In  this  way,  by  a  rational  eclecticism,  by  al 
teachers  to  use,  so  far  as  practicable,  those  books  which  thej 
by  experience  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  their  own  methods 
vestigation  and  instruction,  and  with  which  they  can  do  t\ 
work,  it  comes  to  pass  that,  as  a  general  rule,  each  teacher 
condition  to  achieve  the  utmost  of  which  he  is  capable — he  is 
ped  with  implements  which  he  knows  best  how  to  use. 

Under  a  system  of  compulsory  State  uniformity,  (such  ur 
ity  could  not  be,  unless  compulsory),  these  advantages  wc 
sacrificed.  Instead  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  ge 
excellencies  of  all  the  best  school  books  of  the  country,  reii 
by  the  power  derived  from  allowing  each  teacher  to  use  the 
adapted  to  his  own  methods,  there  would  be  one  stereotyped 
in  all  the  schools  of  like  grade  in  the  State,  with  no  elect 
authors  and  methods  to  suit  the  varying  powers,  preferenc 
models  of  instruction  among  teachers.  Even  though  the  prei 
list  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  that  could  be  seleeted,  it 
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ind  oonld  not  be  the  beet  for  all  teachers,  and  the  aggregate 
ling  power  in  the  Bchool-rooms  of  the  State  woald  be  inevit* 
diminished.  If,  for  example,  the  ^^word-method"  is  pre- 
d  in  teaching  little  ones  to  read,  why  sbonld  it  not  be  allowed  f 
le  author  in  English  grammar  is  found  to  be  a  great  help,  and 
ber  a  hindrance  in  teaching  that  science,  why  should  the  di- 
^rs  be  compelled  to  take  the  latter  and  give  up  the  former }  If 
nethods  of  Loomis,  in  algebra,  enable  a  given  teacher  to  deal 
effectively  with  that  science,  while  another  can  do  better  with  , 

^  another  with  Davies,  and  still  another  with  Greenleaf,  Day,  J 

nson.  Young  or  Harney,  why  should  any  one  of  them  be  obli- 
to  forego  the  advantage  of  using  what  is  to  him  the  most  effeo- 
instrument  t  In  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  if  one  suo- 
9  admirably  with  Hadley,  or  Andrew  and  Stoddard,  and  anoth- 
ith  McOlintock,  how  can  the  public  be  benefited  by  requiring 
r  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  other }  So  in  reading,  in  geog- 
7,  history,  and  every  other  branch  of  study ;  there  is  gain  in 
freedom  which  permits  the  greatest  practicable  indulgence  to 
elective  affinity,  so  to  speak  subsisting  between  certain  teach, 
nd  certain  methods  of  investigation  and  instruction  ;  and  a 
spending  loss  where  such  liberty  is  denied.  On  the  one  plan, 
le  best  school  books  in  the  country  are  made  to  yield  their 
fruits,  as  before  remarked,  while  on  the  other,  a  small  part 
of  such  best  books  are  caused  to  subserve  the  public  interest 
e  benefits  cannot  he  fully  realized,  of  course,  without  a  good 
de  of  permcmenoy  on  the  part  of  teachers,  but  the  tendency  is 
I  and  more  in  that  direction,  especially  in  large  towns  and 
I  and  the  advantages  are  largely  in  favor  of  diversity  in  the 
I  at  large,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  local  districts,  even  with- 
aking  the  element  of  the  permanency  of  teachers  into  the  ac- 
katalL 

TOO  GBEAT  A  BBSF0NSIBILIT7. 

le  law  of  1866  in  relation  to  text-books  seemed  objectionable, 
for  the  reason  that  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  of  a 
e  board,  the  enormous  responsibility  of  deciding  what  school 
3  should  be  used  in  all  the  public  schools  of  a  great  State.  It 
ed  to  me  a  responsibility  which  could  not  safely  be  devolved 
any  one  man,  however  honest,  intelligent  and  capable,  while 
ensequences  of  intrusting  it  to  an  unintelligent  or  ontmst- 
VoL  L— 69 
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woxUbj  penoDt  vovid  We  dtplorabla,  indeed.  In  the  oaac 
ODinpetent  ead  oosiseieDtioaB  State  Saperintendent,  the  di 
eelection  wonld  invoWe  a  careful  and  even  somewhat  critical 
Bonal  ezaminatioa  of  all  the  reputable  text-books,  maps,  c 
etc.,  published  in  the  coontrj,  ae  the  ground  of  final  judg 
Not  to  speak  of  the  time  and  labor  that  this  would  requi 
oompetont  and  honest  person  would  engage  to  aeeompllst 
less  than  twellve  months)  what  aasniranee  could  there  be  tb 
list,  as  fiaallj  matured,  wonld^  after  all,  embrsoe  the  best  be 
that  it  wottld  mot  oontaki  some  of  seoondafj  worth?  The 
would  have  his  own  preferences,  his  own  standard  of  compe 
bis  own  rules  of  judgment,  possibly  his  own  prejadieea, 
which  would  affioct  the  reailt,  more  or  less.  And  the  case 
not  be  materially  altered,  should  he  avail  hiinself  of  the  assii 
of  other  scholars  and  experts.  It  wonld  still  remttn  morally  c 
thst  the  forced  use  of  his  selections,  would  impair  and  no 
mote  the  efficiency  of  many  sdiook  in  this  State.  In  the  c 
an  incompetent  or  dishonest  superintendent^  or  board,  the 
made  up  by  such  officer  or  board,  would  be  Uttle  better  than 
work,  and  might  be  even  worse  than  that,  and  if  ooaunit 
others,  a  door  would  be  (^en  for  the  most  dangerous  inflo 
The  ftct  is,  experienced  professijonal  teachers^  and  Intel 
boards  ef  edneation,  are  qnite  equal  to  &e  duty  of  seleetinj 
books  fi)r  their  own  sehooLs^  withoot  even  the  advice  of  an  j 
anthorities;  and  as  to  dictation  from  such  a  quarter,  they 
be  likely  to  regard  ijk  as  an  indignity. 

If ot  that  the  opiniona  of  a  man  who  is  fit  to  be  at  the  h 
the  school  system  of  a  State  are  without  vafae  on  the  sub 
test-books.  Ability  to  estimate  the  worth  of  a  book,  botl 
book  and  as  a  school  book,  and  to  form  and  express  a  judj 
thereon  which  teachers  and  scholars  will  respect  and  valne^ 
pUed  in  Ji^n4S8  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Pab 
struction.  And  it  is  eminently  proper  and  becoming  for  th 
eer  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  merits  and  deservings  o 
books,,  upon  all  suitable  occasions,  for  the  information  of  te 
and  school  officers  in  the  States  Bat  the  real  value  of  the  o 
is  grounded  not  upon  his  official  position,  but  upon  the  kno\i 
eulture  and  experience  as  an  educator  whidi  o^e  him  fit  l 
official  position^  if  indeed  he  is  fit.  And  further,  a  j.udgmfi 
book  i^ven  by  that  officer  thus  voluntarily,  ia  likely  to  be 
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B  YalQiM  tbsn  if  tm&ewi  M  obodtenee  to  Ibo  Teq«ii«m«iitB  of 
itnte.    It  is  only  the  power  to  dhiate  that  is  obfeetod  to. 

TOO  BXPENBIYB. 

also  BMimed  «7ideiit  that  the  proposed  law  reqniriog  unifor- 
of  books  throughout  the  State,  would  faU  to  acooiaidish  one 
le  main  objects  professedly  in  view-^adinunntion  of  expense^ 
the  contrary,  I  thought  it  was  apparently  demonstrable  that 
Idition  to  aill  the  other  weighty  objeetionB,  it  wonld,  in  the 
run,  inevitably  increase,  mit  lessen,  the  aggregate  oost  of 
ol  books  to  the  people  of  Hhe  State. 

q>pose  snob  a  law  were  m  foroe  to-day,  what  would  be  the  e5> 
I  All  the  books  now  in  use,  and  not  in  the  prescribed  list, 
I  be  laid  aside  and  others  purchased  in  their  plaoes.  This 
Id  be  necessary  in  order  to  touneh  tiie  new  aystem— to  inau- 
^te  uHiformity.  Kow,  ibis  einkage  at  tfie  o«tset,  the  money 
B  of  the  books  thus  disoairded  to  make  room  for  thosd  ofSdally 
nibed,  would  be  enormous,  not  less  than  an  average  of  two 
iree  dollars  to  every  family  in  the  State.  It  would  take  near 
a  million  of  doUars  to  iie^stock  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
the  text-books,  maps,  charts,  appamtos,  etc.,  under  the  pro- 
ns  of  such  a  law,  after  making  due  aUowance  iar  all  that 
it  chance  to  be  retained  in  the  official  li8t-«so  great  is  the  di- 
[ty  of  books  now  ia  general  use.  And  in  addition  to  the  im- 
»e  expense  at  tlie  outset,  of  pladftg  the  official  list  in  the 
ok,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tiie  subsequedt  cost  of  the  books 
id  be  enhanced  in  consequence  of  the  Tirtual  monopoly  of 
\  in  the  State,  that  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  pnbligbsrs  whose 
:b  were  chosen.  Tor  experience  has  shown  all  stipulations, 
racts  and  guarantees  to  be  btft  cobwebs  against  the  devices 
greed  of  persons  invested  by  law  with  exclusi've  privileges 
monopolies.  With  no  competition,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
er  or  later  the  people  would  be  compelled,  directly  or  indi 
y,  to  pay  more  for  their  school  books,  and  thus  that  unlfor* 
,  which  was  established  at  a  dead  loss  of  hundreds  of  thou^ 
8  of  dollars,  would  impose,  for  its  maintenance,  an  additional 
continued  tribute  upon  the  tax-pay  ers.  Orer  against  the  evils 
h,  it  is  admitted,  are  connected  with  the  unlimited  diversity 
ixt-books,  must  be  set  the  undeniable  fact  of  a  reduction  of 
Bge  cost,  in  consequence  of  &e  intense  and  shatp  •eem^etilioB. 
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There  is  still  another  element  to  be  considered  in  conn< 
with  the  qnefition  of  expense  under  the  State  nniformitj 
We  have  seen  what  it  would  cost  to  get  the  scheme  started 
to  keep  it  in  operation  afterwards,  in  the  form  of  monopoly  p 
instead  of  competition  prices  of  books.  Bnt  what  assurance, 
mains  to  ask,  would  there  be  that  the  initial  sinkage  of  half  j 
lion  of  dollars,  more  or  less,  would  not  have  to  be  duplii 
wholly  or  partly,  with  the  incoming  of  every  new  State  Su] 
tendent,  or  the  appointment  of  each  new  board  of  ezaminere 
it  probable  that  any  two  men  who  might  chance  to  hold  that 
would  agree  as  to  the  books  that  should  be  included  in  the 
list  ?  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  any,  if  not  all,  of  those  d 
by  a  given  superintendent  or  board,  would  not  be  discardei 
thrown  out  by  his  or  its  immediate  successor  f  Is  ](  diffici 
see  what  powerful  incentives  might  and  would  be  brought  to 
upon  him  to  induce  him  to  revise  the  lists  of  his  predeceec 
office?  And  is  it  not  plain,  finally,  that  for  every  chanj 
made,  the  dead  loss  of  the  discarded  books,  and  the  expen 
procuring  the  new  ones,  would  have  to  be  incurred,  and  repe 
with  every  change  of  administration  ?  The  whole  thing  ii 
lieved  to  be  bad — unfavorable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schooli 
just  and  obnoxious  to  teachers,  an  unwise  temptation  of  offici 
tegrity,  and  the  very  opposite  of  economicaL 

If  it  be  said  that  the  law  itself  might  provide  that  the  presci 
list  of  books  should  not  be  changed  for  a  definite  term  of  y 
the  answer  is,  that  while  this  would  only  partially  avert  the 
in  question,  since  it  would  leave  the  monopoly  untouched 
even  strengthened  and  established,  a  still  greater  evil  might  t 
by  be  entailed  upon  the  school  system.  It  would  perpetuai 
mischief  of  any  poor  or  bad  books  in  the  State  list,  by  depr 
even  the  State  authorities  of  the  power  to  remove  them.  A 
would  increase  the  depressing  influence  of  the  whole  scheme 
authors,  since  it  would  peremptorily  adjourn,  for  the  presci 
term  of  years,  their  chance  of  obtaining  recognition  of  their  la 
The  inevitable  diminution  of  effort,  lessening  of  incentive, 
palsying  of  enterprise  and  inspiration  among  school-book  aul 
and  compilers,  are  not  among  the  least  of  the  evils  incidej 
gigantic  text-book  monopolies,  intrenched  in  State  law, 
clinched  and  perpetuated  by  statutory  provisions  against  rev 
or  change  for  a  term  of  years.    K  we  have,  as  I  think  is  the 
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bwt  school  books  in  the  world,  the  r^nlt  has  been  secured,  in 
ge  degree,  by  our  general  exemption  from  such  monopolies, 
the  consequent  freedom  of  competition  among  publishers,  and 
>owerfal  incentives  to  strive  for  the  greatest  possible  excel- 
),  which  are  thus  brought  to  bear  and  left  free  to  operate  up- 
1  those  engaged  in  the  writing  and  preparing^of  books  for  pub- 
shool^. 

Lch  were  some  of  the  objections  that  I  feltconstraiDed  to  urge, 
m  years  ago,  to  the  plan  of  compulsory  uniformity  of  text- 
s  throughout  the  State,  the  initial  step  towards  which  was 
1  in  the  school  law  of  1855,  which  required  the  State  Super- 
ident  to  designate  the  most  approved  books,  maps,  charts, 
ratus,  etc.,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  secure  uniformity  in 
ise  of  the  same.  I  was  sustained  in  those  views  by  the  great 
'  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the  State,  and  a 
mre  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  injure  the  school  sys- 
in  its  very  infancy  was  arrested.  The  next  Legislature  not 
declined  to  favor  compulsory  uniformity,  but  also  wisely  re- 
id  the  provision  making  it  obligatory  upon  the  State  Super- 
dent  even  to  recommend  a  State  list  of  school  books.  Ex- 
nce  and  observation  have  but  confirmed  the  judgment  then 
)d  on  that  subject.  The  opinion  is  still  confidently  entertained 
State  uniformity,  enforced  by  law,  is  impracticable  and  unde- 
[e,  and  that  no  such  power  should  ever  be  committed  to  the 
s  of  any  public  officer.  It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  review 
portion  of  our  common  school  history,  and  the  principles  in- 
id,  because  the  question  of  text-books  continues  to  recur,  in 
us  forms,  and  there  are  some  who  still  think  that  absolute 
rmity  throughout  the  State,  and  enforced  by  State  law, would, 
the  whole,  be  desirable  and  beneficial. 
is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  present  plan,  whereby  boards  of 
ition  and  of  school  directors  are  left  tree  to  determine,  each 
self,  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in  the  respective  schools 
r  their  charge,  will  not  be  disturbed.  True,  there  are  many 
and  disadvantages  connected  with  it,  but  none  so  great  as 
that  would  grow  out  of  the  creation  of  gigantic  school-book 
»polies,  based  upon  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  almost  irre. 
iible  ofiicial  prerogatives  and  powers.  It  is  best  and  safest 
ive  such  matters  as  close  to  the  people  as  possible.    A  whole- 
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are  more  quickly  and  surelj  detected  «b^  corrected.  • 

MUST  BB  LOCAL  UKIFOBMnT. 

There  must,  of  coarse,  be  tini&rmity  in  the  sohools  efpartieoter 
districts,  towns  and  citieB.  Thie  is  indispensably  ess^itial.  Soards 
of  edncation  in  cities  and  towns,  and  of  directors  in  common  school 
districts,  under  the  general  law,  have  full  po^wer,  ftnd  it  is  their 
imperative  duty,  to  prescribe  and  enforce  systematic  and  uniform 
courses  of  study,  and  the  nniferm  use  of  such  text*4>ooks  as  they 
may  select  and  designate.  This  is  done  in  aU  the  cities  and  spe- 
cially iDoorporatedt  school  distrioliS  of  the  St»te,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, also,  in  the  dommon  school  districts  established  under  the 
provisions  of  the  general  kw.  The  inctruictioBa  of  the  State  Bar 
perintendent,  in  regard  te  the  latter,  will  be  femud  in  another  pvt 
ef  this  report 

FBXX  HOOKS. 

It  is  thought  by  many  eminent  teachers,  that  text-books,  and 
other  necessary  articles  which  pupils  are  required  to'  hare,  shoald 
be  furnished  them  by  the  directors,  or  boards  of  education,  either 
gratuitously  or  at  first  cost.  This  course  would,  it  is  claimed,  en- 
sure uniformity  of  books  and  utensils,  avoid  delay  in  procuring 
them,  save  expense,  to  the  amount,  at  least,  of  the  difference  be- 
tween wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  be  of  advantage  in  many 
other  ways.  While  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  these  benefits  would 
result  from  that  plan,  and  it  is  known  to  have  worked  well  in  some 
places,  there  are  grave  objections  to  it,  two  or  three  of  which  I  will 
mention : 

irOT  AtJTHOBIZBD. 

!•  The  school  law  does  not  authorize  boards  of  directors  to  use 
the  public  fund,  or  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  such  purpose.  The 
purchase  of  school  books  for  the  use  of  pupils,  is  not  one  of  tke 
necessary  incidental  expenses  for  which  boards  of  directors  an 
empowered  to  provide,  under  the  48d  section  of  the  law.  Nor  is 
the  right  to  do  such  a  thing  incidental  to,  or  implied  in,  any  power 
that  is  clearly  conferred  by  the  statute.  It  is  a  safe  maxim  that  all 
statutory  provisions  concerning  the  raising  and  expenditure  ot 
moneys,  should  be  strictly  construed,  and  that  no  discretion  should 
be  assumed  beyond  the  clear  grant  of  authority.    This  objection 
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Uy  Talid^  whether  the  books  are  owned  hj  the  district^  and 
loaned  to  the  pupiles  for  use  in  school,  or  sold  to  them,  at 
In  either  case  the  booka  mu&t  first  be  boaght  and  paid  for, 
is  the  very  thing  the  directors  cannot  legally  do — at  least 
bh  the  public  fnnds.  If  the  books  are  kept  in  supply,  to  be 
[>ut  to  pupils  as  needed,  the  Ownership  remaining  Im  the  dia- 
i  would  be  hard  to  say  why  the  power  to  provide  and  keep 
ipplies  should  be  limited  to  books — why  it  might  not  be  ex- 
to  hats,  shoes,  and  other  needful  things.  If  the  leading  idea 
leening  of  expenee  to  parents,  and  the  books  are  only  bought 
sold  again  to  the  pupils,  at  cost,  then  the  question  arises, 
f  the  pufHis,  or  their  paretits,  decline  to  purchase  them  t 
certainly  could  not  be  compelled  to  buy  them^  or  even  to 
lem.  Who  then  would  be  responsible  for  th<e  deficit  in  the 
of  the  district }  Doubtless  the  directors  themselves  would 
>le,  personally.  In  considering  this  objection,  I  have  had 
V  only  common  <K6trict' schools,  as  organized  and  establifih^ 
the  ppovisloiis  of  the  general  school  laws  of  the  State. 
s  of  education  in  cities  and  towns,  and  others  acting  under 
oviflions  of  apecial  acts  of  the  Legislature,  m^y,  fbr  aught  I 
hare  larger  powers,  and  be  competent  to  make  expenditures 
sh  purposes.  But  ordinary  boards  of  school  directors  hare 
(h  power. 

WOULD  INYITB  0ABBLBSSNE88 

Aside  from  the  question  of  authority,  it  may  also  be  objec- 
lat  pupils,  as  a  general  rule,  will  not  take  as  good  care  of 
furnished  them  gratuitously,  nor  value  them  as  highly,  as 
which  they  or  their  parents  have  bought  and  paid  for.  This 
may  seem  trivial,  and  its  correctness,  even,  may  be  doubted, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  observed  facts  of  human  uAture, 
average  manifestation,  and  is  so  confirmed  by  experience,  in 
^t  alike  to  children  and  adults,  as  long  ago  to  have  suggested 
iven  more  than  a  color  of  truth  to  the  adage,  that  people 
)  nothing  for  what^  costs  them  nothing. "  It  is  admitted  that 
ns  who  are  habitually  careful  and  conscientious  in  the  use  of 
rty,  will  take  the  same  care,  or  very  nearly  so,  of  another's 
their  own.  But  the  majority  of  school  children  in  this 
ry  are  not  thus  carefol  and  conscientious.    To  the  extent, 
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therefore,  of  the  operation  of  this  principle,  books  donated  ta 
scholars  will  not  last  so  long  as  those  which  they  bnj,  pay  for  and 
own  themselves ;  and  of  course  the  supply  must  be  more  freqnendy 
renewed,  and  the  expense  proportionally  increased.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  loss  from  tbis  source  would  more  than  balance  the 
gain  of  obtaining  the  books  at  actual  cost. 

NOT  NBOBSSABY. 

8.  Again,  the  majority  of  parents  in  Illinois  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  procure  for  their  children  such  school  books  as  they  ao- 
tually  need.  Many  would  not  appreciate  or  accept  the  &vor  of  free 
books ;  especially  of  soiled,  torn  and  dilapidated  ones,  which  would 
soon  be  the  chronic  condition  of  the  whole  stock.  It  would  be  a 
positive  injury  to  a  child  of  neat,  tasteful  ways  and  habits,  to  de- 
prive it  of  the  pleasure  of  a  bright,  dean  new  book,  the  gift  of  father 
or  mother,  and  oblige  it  to  accept  such  an  unsighdj  and  tattered 
thing  as  might  chance  to  fall  to  its  lot,  from  the  common  stock  of 
the  district  Parents,  thousands  of  them,  would  not  permit  it. 
Hence,  invidious  distinctions  would  appear — ^nearly  every  school 
would  sooner  or  later  be  divided  into  two  classes,  or  castes :  those 
who  owned  the  books  they  used^  and  those  who  were  pensioners 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  district — or,  the  dean-book  brigade  and  the 
dirty-book  brigade.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  great  a  matter  so  little 
a  fire  might  kindle — what  bitterness  and  envy  and  jealousy  might 
be  engendered  among  the  little  ones.  Is  it  wise  to  incur  so  great 
a  risk  for  so  small  and  doubtful  a  gain  t 

NOT  EXPEDIENT. 

4.    It  may  be  added  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan 
would  give  a  color  of  reason  to  the  plea  that  the  additional  burden 
would  fall  chiefly  upon  those  who  already  pay  the  largest  portion 
of  the  school  taxes  of  the  State.    Those  to  whom  free  school  books 
would  be  most  acceptable,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  comparatively 
untouched  by  the  burdens  of  taxation ;  the  cost  of  school  books  | 
and  of  a  few  other  needful  school  articles,  is  about  the  only  re* 
minder  they  have  of  the  expense  of  common  schools.      Large  | 
property  holders  and  tax-payers,  on  the  other  hand,  care  nothingJ 
comparatively,  for  the  expense  of  a  few  school  books  for  their  owu 
children,  it  being  but  a  trifle  compared  with  their  school  taxes  J 
but  they  might  strenuously  object  to  an  additional  assessnoient  bm 
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mefit  of  those  who  eontribfite  littte  or  nothing  to  tho  fichool 
ae  of  the  State.  Without  adopting  or  endorsing  this  view, 
ertinent  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  challenge 
attacks  of  that  natore  npon  the  fi^e  school  system.  The  ex- 
B  and  hardens  of  publie  education  should  be  distributed  as 
f  and  justly  as  possible  among  all  the  people,  and  I  am  free 
that  I  think  it  better  than  each  fomily  should  purchase  its 
chool  books,  than  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost 
yf  should  be  added,  in  the  form  of  increased  taxation,  to  the 
ns  of  those  who  already  bear  the  brunt  of  the  expense. 
*  these  reasons,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  I  cannot 
imend  the  policy  of  free  school  books,  nor  advise  that  schoc^ 
ors  be  clothed  with  the  additional  powers  jstecessary  to  carry 
I  policy  into  effect 


\- 


THB  GENERAL  BE^ULT  AND  OUTLOOK. 

s  decade  that  closes  with  this  report  has  been  a  most  erant- 
e.  It  has  witnessed  the  commencement,  progress  and  close 
)  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  five  years  of 
,  during  which  the  nation  has  been  gathering  its  energies  for 
*eat  tuture  that  lies  before  it.  The  history  of  the  past  ten 
is  crowded  with  &cl8  concerning  the  progress  of  public  ed- 
n,  in  Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  State,  hardly 
oteworthy  and  memorable  than  those  which  have  marked 
)velopment  of  other  public  interests  during  the  same  period* 
»me  of  these  I  shall  briofiy  glance,  in  a  few  concluding  re* 

[n  the  Old  World  the  movements  toward  popular  education 
ed  a  signal  stimulus  from  the  great  Exposition  of  the  Indne- 
)f  All  Nations,  held  in  the  city  of  Paris  in  the  year  1867. 
iducational  reports,  documents  and  statistics  sent  to  that  Cos- 
litan  Oongrees  of  Industries,  from  the  different  American 
},  and  from  other  nations  and  countries,  having  systems  of 
chools,  were  eagerly  sought  and  read  by  the  representatives 
Eiin,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Turkey  and  other  European  couu- 
and  large  numbers  of  copies  were  distributed  therein,  and  in 
Vol.  1—60 
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'  many  inatasceB  re-pnbliehed  in  their  own  respective  langnago. 
The  entire  supply  of  such  docnments  was  exhausted  long  before 
the  close  of  the  Exposition,  while  the  call  for  them  contiDned  to 
increase.  England,  with  amazement  and  alarm,  found  herself  dis- 
comfited in  her  own  chosen  iield,  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  arti- 
sans of  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  and 
that  her  hereditary  prestige  was  gone  as  mistress  of  the  markets 
of  the  world  in  a  large  line  of  manufactured  articles,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  she  had  been  without  a  rival.  An  immediate  in* 
yestigation  was  instituted  by  the  goyemment  of  Great  Britain  into 
the  causes  of  her  lost  supremacy  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  and 
the  conclusion  being  reached  that  she  had  been  outstripped  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superior  general  intelligence  and  cnltare  of  the 
other  countries  named,  through  the  agency  of  their  common 
schools,  it  was  at  once  resolved  to  overhaul  and  reconstruct  her 
own  educational  system.  The  result  is,  that  within  the  year  now 
dosing,  proud,  conservative,  but  sagacious  old  England  has  actn. 
ally  established  and  put  in  operation  a  general  system  of  common 
schools,  upoD  a  broad,  and,  in  the  main,  wise  and  liberal  basis. 

In  the  old  Turkish  Empire,  too,  free  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, by  general  law,  among  the  provisions  of  which  is  the  radi- 
cal one  of  compulsory  attendance.  Spain,  Austria  and  Italy  are 
earnestly  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  there  is  not  a  country 
in  Europe  upon  which  the  influence  of  these  examples  is  not  felt. 
In  the  meantime  the  stupendous  achievements  of  the  invincible 
armies  of  Prussia  in  their  encounter  with  the  (hitherto)  first  mili- 
tary power  of  Europe,  crushing  and  blotting  out  of  existefice  an 
Empire  and  Dynasty  in  a  six  week's  campaign,  has  set  the  civil- 
ized world  to  pondering  the  probable  influence  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  soldier  in  all  those  vast  armies  who  has  not  at 
least  a  good  common  school  education.  And  so  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  desire  of  success  and  supremacy  in  the  arts  both  of 
peace  and  war,  is  drawing  all  Europe,  by  the  impressive  logic  of 
events,  to  the  hasty  acceptance  and  development  of  the  policy  of 
universal  education,  as  a  national  necessity. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the  closing  decade  has  witnessed  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  free  popular  education  into  nearly 
every  commonwealth  of  the  Kepublic.  Many  States,  in  which 
common  schools  were  both  unknown  and  discountenanced,  ten 
years  ago,  now  have  well  organized  systems  of  free  popular  edn- 
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I  in  sncceedfal  operation ;  while  measures  are  in  progress  to 
ime  effect  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  otiiers.  It  is  a  note- 
ly  fact  that  the  most  advanced  positions  yet  taken  on  this  con- 
;  in  respect  to  popular  edocation,  have  been  assumed  by  some 
late  slarery-sconrged  and  battle-scarred  States  of  the  Soath, 
»r  organic  and  statute  laws,  as  shown  in  the  former  part  of 
eport. 

3  provisions  made  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen  have 
upon  a  large  and  generous  scale,  and  the  results  haye  been, 
the  whole,  very  encouraging.  In  some  of  the  States  of  the 
i  the  reports  show  remarkable  progress  in  acquiring  the  rudi- 
I  of  learning,  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen,  and,  as  a  class, 
3vince  an  aptitude  and  eagerness  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
where  fair  facilities  are  afforded  them,  which  leave  no  room 
ibt  that  they  will,  in  time,  become  intelligent,  industrious 
seful  citizens. 

9  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  is  another 
of  much  importance  in  the  general  educational  history  of 

i8t  decade.  It  is  dif&cult  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
jtion  which  that  Bureau  has  had  to  encounter  from  the  very 
ning.  Its  province  is  simple,  and  clearly  defined  in  the  act 
ngress  creating  it,  and  no  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  man 
eny  the  propriety  and  eminent  utility  of  such  a  department 
government  like  ours,  depending  for  its  purity  and  perpetuity 
the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  people.  One  would 
»se,  from  the  violence  of  the  assaults  made  upon  it,  that  the 
m  of  Education  at  Washington  was  either  a  thing  of  no 
ical  or  conceivable  use,  or  else  that  it  was  a  portentous  and 
)rous  thing,  looking  towards  centralization  of  power,  and 
cing  the  freedom  of  the  States  in  matters  of  education.  What, 
is  the  work  and  purpose  of  this  Bureau  ?  Only  this :  ^^To 
t  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and 
ess  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  to 
e  such  information  respecting  the  orgasization  and  manage- 
of  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the 
e  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
cient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  ed- 
m  throughout  the  country,'' 

10  shall  say  that  a  republican  government  should  not  do  at 
that  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  general  education — 
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B^OQld  not  collect  and  ^^uMftiichstatistica  wd  other  infori 
»»  will  aid  the  people  of  the  Uoited  States  in  the  eetabliBha 
efficient  school  systema  ?  This  is  all  it  propoeoB  to  do.  Wj 
management  of  the  echoola  and  acbool  Bjetems  of  the  dii 
States  it  does  not  propose  to  interfere  in  any  manner.  It  wi 
no  countenance  to  any  legislation  by  Congress  looking  to 
ercise  by  federal  authority  of  any  control,  supervision  or  di 
ship  over  the  States  and  Territories,  or  any  of  them^  tonohin 
action  or  non-action  in  relation  to  public  education ;  but  w 
tipue  to  act  strictly  within  the  weli-defined  and  ample 
marked  out  for  it  in  the  act  quoted. 

Under  the  able,,  discreet  and  practical  management  of  C< 
sioner  Eaton,  the  Bureau  has  not  only  demonstrated  its  use 
and  value,  and  gained  the  respect  and  confideuce  of  the  iniM 
public,  bQt  has  also  received  the  recognition  and  approval 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  last  report,  an 
of  the  President  hioNBelf,  who  thus  alludes  to  it  and  the  c 
ingly  vi^luable  report  of  Gen«  Eaton,  in  his  late  message  t 
gress :  '^The  subjects  of  education  and  agrionlture  are  o 
interest  to  the  success  of  our  republican  institutions,  happing 
g;randeur  as  a  nation.  In  the  interest  of  one,  a  Bureau  hi 
established  in  tjbe  Interior  Department,  the  Bureau  oi  £du 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  other  a  separate  Department,  of  I 
ture.  I  believe  that  great  general  good  is  to  follow  from  th 
ations  of  both  these  Bureaus,  if  properly  fostered.  /  oannt 
mend  to  your  coireful  consideration  too  fug/Uy  the  report 
Oonunisaioners  of  Education  and  Agrieoltnre,  nor  urge  too 
ly  liberal  legislation  to  secure  their  efficiency.'' 

8,  In  this  commonwealth^  some  of  the  more  prominei 
and  events  aifecting  the  interests  of  public  education  in  t 
decade  miqr  be  thus  briefly  referred  to : 

First  of  all  should  be  mentioned  the  great  &ct  that  t 
school  system  of  Illinois  has  at  last  been  fiimly  entrenche< 
oi^nio  law  of  the  State.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  ne 
stitution,  the  whole  system,  with  its  myraid  ramifications, 
accumulations  of  funds  and  propert}',  and  its  untold  blesi 
the  people  of  the  present  and  the  future,  had  no  other  fon 
than  a  simple  act  of  the  Legislature,  It  was  the  creature  ol 
law.    It  had  no  name  or  place  in  the  Constitution  of  th 
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I  into  being  by  the  General  Asfiembly,  it  nright  at  any  time 
3een  swept  from  exi«tenoe  by  the  same  power.  True,  snch 
iter  was  BOt  iik<»ly  to  happen.  Oar  common  schools  had  be- 
so  intertwined  with  the  established  order  of  things,  with 
iily  life  and  thoughts  ot  the  people,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  destroyed.  IStill,  the  repeal  or  impairmeut  of 
'Stem  was  possible,  and  would  always  ha^e  remained  so,  nn* 
Itered  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  Constitution  itself.  It  wouid 
ave  been  wise  to  leave  such  interests  to  the  hazards  of  a 
e  current  o[  poUic  opinion.  The  rery  fact  that  the  system 
lus  vulnerable  and  destructible — that  its  life  hung  npon  the 
)r  thread  of  a  statute,  iastead  of  being  firmly  aachored  to 
•ck  of  the  Oonstitution,  had  the  efiect  to  surest  attacks 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  made,  or  even  thought  of. 
ig  as  it  remained  the  mere  creature  of  legislation,  the  temp- 
to  menace  its  impairment  or  destruction  would  have  contin« 
»  operate. 

»  formal  recognition  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  claims  of 
opular  education  wae  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  State  itself. 
ia  could  not  longer  have  afforded  to  remain  the  only  free 
ican  State  which  deemed  the  subject  of  public  education  un- 
y  a  place  in.  her  Constitution.  Aside  from  all  questions  of 
— of  local  administration — of  financial  policy — of  subjects 
lethods — of  the  superior  or  subordinate  claims  of  this  or  that 
ular  study,  or  class  of  studies,  or  department  of  human  in- 
-^aside  from  all  these  minor  points,  about  which  there  are 
Jways  will  be  differences  of  opinion,  and  which  should  be 
>  legislation,  as  experience  and  progress  demand — there  is  a 
r  law  of  national  life,  evolved  by  the  course  of  modem  civ- 
on  itselfj  which  demands  the  education  of  the  people  as  the 
r-stone  of  political  wisdom,  and  arraigns  at  the  bar  of  the 
manship  ot  all  Christendom  the  fully  of  the  people  or  coun- 
lat  would  eliminate  that  element  from  its  scheme  of  develop- 
If  any  thing  is  settled  by  the  conduct  of  nations,  the 
ings  of  experience,  the  logic  of  events,  and  the  siftings  and 
^tions  of  human  theught,  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
ry,  Ms  is  settled. 
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Ten  years  ago  onr  population  was  1,711,753 ;  it  is  now  8,549,« 
410,  an  increase  in  a  single  decade  of  nearly  forty  nine  per  cent 
Ten  years  ago  I  reported  895,248  persons  nnder  twenty-one  years 
of  age ;  I  now  report  1,823,092,  an  increase  of  over  forty-eight 
per  cent.  The  number  of  persons  then  reported  between  the  ages 
oi  fioe  and  twenty -one  years,  was  646,194 ;  the  number  now  re- 
ported between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  is  862,684, 
an  increase  of  more  than  fifty ^seven  per  cent.  The  number  of 
public  schools  has  increased  in  the  last  decade  from  9,000  to 
11,000,  over  twenty-two  per  cent.;  the  number  of  schoiars  en- 
rolled^ from  472,247  to  662,715,  over  thirty-eight  per  cent.;  the 
number  of  teachers,  from,  14,768  to  20,081,  thirty-six  per  cent.; 
the  number  of  school  houses,  from  8,221  to  10,773,  over  thirty- 
one  per  cent  If  the  comparison  were  extended  to  other  items 
and  statistics,  a  like  increase  would  be  shown  in  nearly  all  of  tbem, 
and  in  some  a  much  greater. 

The  number  of  colored  persons  in  the  State  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  also  the  number  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years,  or  of  lawful  school  age,  as  reported  to  this  office 
for  each  of  the  last  four  years,  is  given  in  the  following  tabular 
statement : 

186*7.        1868.         1869.        1870. 

Number  under  twentf-one 8,968      9,781      10,889      18,218 

Knmber  between  six  and  twenty-one 6,47)1      6 ,810        6,876       7,899 

Although  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  correct  enum- 
erations, it  is  helieyed  that  the  numbers  given  in  the  table  are 
considerably  below  the  &cts  in  the  case,  owing  to  the  careless  and 
indifferent  manner  in  which  the  census  of  colored  persons  was 
taken  in  some  portions  of  the  State.  From  several  localities  where 
there  were  known  to  be  persons  of  color,  no  report  could  be  pro* 
cured.  Future  returns  will  probably  be  more  satisfactory,  since 
the  colored  population  will  hereafter  be  taken  into  the  account  ia 
the  distribution  of  the  school  funds,  furnishing  one  motive  for 
care  in  their  enumeration,  which  did  not  previously  exist. 

OONVBNIENT   RATIOS. 

A  comparison  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State  with  the 
whole  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one,  and  with  the  number 
between  six  and  twenty-one,  respectively  ;  and  a  like  comparisoa 
of  the  whole  number  under  twenty-one,  with  the  number  betweeft 
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^Qd  twenty^one,  gives  certain  ratios  which  may  be  found  oon« 

ent  for  reference  and  use.    The  ratio  of  the  whole  number  of  i. 

one  in  the  State,  under  twenty-one  (1,&2S,092),  to  the  whole  [ 

ilation  of  the  State  (2,649,410),  is  .619.   The  ratio  of  the  whole  ^ 

ber  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  (802,* 

,  to  the  whole  population  of  the  State,  is  .838.    The  ratio  of 

whole  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  siz  and  twenty- 

to  the  number  under  twenty-one  (862,624 : 1,323,092)  is  .663. 
id  the  ratios  of  these  elements  to  be  substantially  the  same  for 
past  ten  years,  so  that  it  will'  he  approximately  correct  as  a 
^ral  formula  to  say  that, 

The  number  of  minors,  at  any  given  time,  is  a  little  over  one 

of  the  whole  population  at  that  time. 

The  total  school  census,  at  any  given  time,  is  a  trifle  over 
third  of  the  whole  population  at  that  time.    And 

The  total  school  census,  at  any  given  time,  is  very  nearly 
thirds  of  the  total  census  of  minors  at  that  time. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

is  a  fundamental  requirement  of  the  school  law,  that  each 
ict  must  have  and  maintaio  a  school,  absolutely  free  to  all  the 
ol  going  children  in  the  district,  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
ths  in  each  y^ar,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a  legal  claim  *to 
e  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  school  funds.  This  is  there- 
one  of  the  proper  tests  of  the  condition  of  the  school  system 
ny  given  year,  showing  the  degree  of  compliance  with  an 
ntial  requirement.  In  this  particular,  the  exhibit  for  1870  is 
most  favorable  ever  presented.  Oat  of  the  whole  number  of 
•icts  in  the  State,  as  reported  for  1870,  being  11,006  in  all,  10,- 
or  more  than  92  per  cent,  sustained  schools  the  full  time 
lired  by  law ;  of  the  remainder,  661  districts,  or  a  little  over 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  maintained  schools,  but  not  for  the 
time;  leaving  only  276  districts,  two  and  one-half  percent. 
le  whole  number,  that  had  no  schools  at  all  during  the  year 
I. 

ive  hundred  and  fifteen  more  schools  are  reported  in  1870, 

I  in  1869,  the  whole  number  being  11,011.     Of  these,  108  are 

rted  as  high  schools,  641  as  graded  schools,  and  the  remain- 

10,262,  as  common  or  ungraded  schools.     The  reports  of 
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graded  schools  were  retarned  nnder  r  very  strict  definition  < 
class  or  kind  of  schools,  and  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  th< 
large  number  reported  m  common  or  ungraded,  are  all  nncla 
schools.  The  most  of  them  are  partially  classified,  and  a  lar 
centage  of  them  woaM  have  been  returned  as  graded,  nnd 
rigid  instructions  from  the  State  Soperintendent.  Still,  the 
ber  of  wholly  unclassified  schools  is  very  large,  and  must  fi 
tinue  until  the  present  unlimited  power  of  subdivision  of  di 
is  checked  by  the  adoption  of  the  township  plan,  or  by  some 
lation  prescribing  the  mioimum  number  of  pupils  that  sh 
allowed  in  a  school  district  Of  the  immeasurable  snperio 
daesified  schools,  in  all  the  btoefits  for  which  schools  exist,  [ 
spoken  in  former  reports. 

The  number  of  Public  Hi|^  Schools  reported  is  108,  bei 
average  of  about  one  to  each  county  in  the  State.  The  nuno 
no  doubt  correctly  reported,  although  there  is  a  wide  differc 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  courses  of  study,  and  in  1 
quirements  for  admission,  the  standards  of  scholorship,  an 
general  excellence  of  the  several  schools  reported  in  that  da 
common  characteristic  of  them  all  is,  that  they  are  especial 
signed  to  afford  instruction  in  more  advanced  branches  of  let 
than  those  prescribed  in  the  general  school  law.  The  greaU 
tion  of  these  high  schools  are  in  the  cities  and  larger  town 
villages,  and  are  under  the  control  of  boards  of  education 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  special  charters  or  acts 
corporation.  There  are,  however,  several  very  excellent 
schools  established  in  accordance  with  the  permissive  proi 
of  the  general  act. 

Without  now  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  the  importa 
diCBcult  question  of  the  proper  province  of  a  State  in  the  w 
public  education — where  the  State  should  begin,  how  far  it  £ 
go,  and  at  what  point  it  should  turn  over  the  work  to  privat 
viduals  and  corporations — ^it  must,  for  the  present,  suffice  to  e: 
the  firm  conviction  that  these  public  high  schools  are  doing, 
main,  a  most  excellent  work,  and  exerting  a  very  salutary 
ence  upon  the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  from  top  1 
torn;  and  the  further  conviction,  that  the  proper  inquii 
American  statesmen  is,  not  how  little,  but  how  much  shoal 
comiLonwealth  do  for  the  education  of  its  youth  ? 
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TBAOHEBS. 

El  noticeable  fact  that  there  are  220  less  male  teachers  now 
ed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  than  there  were  one 
0,  while  the  present  number  of  female  teachers  is  897 
than  it  was  a  year  ago — making  a  net  increase  of  677 
I  during  the  last  year.  The  figures  for  each  year  are,  in 
lale  teachers,  8,981,  females,  10,428,  total,  19,404 ;  in  1870, 
$,761,  females,  11,320,  total,  20,081.  These  figures  indicate 
tendency.  Every  year's  experience  in  this  and  other 
3  demonstrating  the  especial  adaptation  and  competency  of 
as  teachers ;  and  with  my  conception  of  the  requirements 
ongings  of  that  profession,  it  would  be  difficult  to  enhance 
asure  of  respect  and  commendation  conveyed  by  that 
nt.  They  are  crowding  our  normal  and  other  professional 
;  schools,  taking  the  lead  therein  as  diligent  and  capable 
B,  bearing  off  a  large  share  of  the  scholarship  and  other 
y  prizes,  and  passing  thence,  in  steadily  increasing  num- 
positions  of  large  responsibility  in  the  schools  of  the  State, 
the  past  year,  the  principalships  of  several  large  graded 
have,  for  the  first  time,  been  given  to  and  successfully 
ladies.  The  successor  of  the  accomplished  and  scholarly 
d  graduate,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  High  School  in  the 
ormal  University,  is  a  lady,  and  the  high  praise  is  accorded 
t  the  school  has  lost  nothing  in  numbers,  efficiency  or  pres- 
der  her  administration.  All  these  women  are  champion- 
ir  "rights,"  in  the  most  effective  possible  manner,  by 
and  thoroughly  fitting  themselves  for  places  of  honor  and 
3SS,  and  then  proving  their  ability  to  fill  them.  And  few, 
)f  such  teachers  have  cause  to  complain  of  inadequate  sal. 
r  a  lack  of  public  appreciation.  The  fact  is,  much  of  the 
mndant  talk  about  the  public  under  estimation  of  teachers, 
twaddle,  and  that  of  a  very  unmanly  sort.  There  are  ex- 
)  of  course,  some  real,  more  apparent ;  so  there  are  in  all 
ons  and  pursuits  in  life. 

9  is  a  higher  law,  the  law  that  graduates  wages  by 
ility  of  the  service  rendered,  which  will  not  be  set 
T  the  benefit  of  teachers  or  any  other  class  of  workmen. 
V,  and  the  more  comprehensive  one  of  which  it  is  a 
lat  wages  are  determined  by  the  relation  of  supply  and 
V^oL  1—61 
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demand  at  anj  given  time— is  unchanging  and  inexorable 
a  cold,  emotionless  principle  of  political  economy.  It  h 
steadily  on  its  way,  controlling  the  whole  qnestion  of 
with  a  pitiless,  despotic  rule,  for  centuries  past,  and  it 
will  not  be  relaxed  in  all  the  ages  to  come,  however  Ic 
lamentations  or  bitter  the  complaints  of  unreflecting  m 
women,  in  whatsoever  vocation  eiigaged.  It  declares  that 
labor  shall  receive  more  pay  than  unskilled,  beoattse  it  i 
more^  and  all  the  legislation  in  Christendom  cannot  in  t 
run  abrogate  or  change  the  inexorable  decree.  There  may 
at  a  given  period,  to  be  in  the  market  a  larger  supply  and 
demand  of  the  superior  commodity,  and  a  corresponding 
sion  in  the  price  offered  for  it ;  but  this  will  be  tempora 
even  during  its  continuance,  the  price  of  the  good  article 
greater  than  that  of  the  poor  one,  of  the  same  line  of  goo<] 
unskilled  workman  can  never  overtake  the  skilled,  on  the 
highways,  any  more  than  the  after-wheels  of  a  railway 
catch  up  with  and  pass  the  fore-wheels.  And  as  there  an 
grees  of  excellence  and  skill,  from  good,  upward  to  bet 
best,  BO  will  the  compensation  awarded  thereto  be  high,  hi^ 
highest.  Each  class  of  operatives  will  become  fewer  in 
as  the  scale  of  excellence  ascends — in  the  first  there  will  b 
in  the  second,  less,  and  in  the  third,  least ;  inferior  abilit 
successively  eliminated  and  winnowed  out,  as  advance  i 
from  the  starting  point  to  the  topmost  plane  of  competen 
hence  it  is  that  the  average  compensation  of  each  class  in 
cending  scale  will  be  inversely  as  the  number  of  pers^ 
braced  therein,  the  highest  rewards  being  enjoyed  by  the 
atively  few  in  the  highest  class.  There  are  the  same  dej 
the  descending  scale,  from  poor,  to  poorer,  till,  at  the  very 
are  found  the  poorest  of  all ;  and  these  last  receive  the  1< 
for  their  most  miserable  work ;  the  class  above  them, 
more,  for  their  less  wretched  ^rvices ;  and  the  next  higl 
Btill  more,  for  their  still  less  inferior  labor.  Hence,  the  va 
ence  between  the  wages  of  those  at  the  two  extremes,  th< 
posing  the  class  of  the  superlatively  good  and  of  the  supei 
bad  workmen.  They  are  separated  by  six  degrees  of  com 
The  differeuce  in  compensation  is  the  true  measure,  on  t 
Bcale«  of  the  difference  in  the  respective  values  of  the 
rendered. 
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is  sweeping  and  relentlees  law  of  wages  ia  not  ioimical  to 
erg.  as  a  class  of  operatives  in  the  world's  great  workshop,  or  to 
engfiged  in  anj  other  pursoit,  as  eome  have  almost  eeemed 
Ilk,  to  judge  from  their  Isnguapfe.      The  man  who  should 

him&elt' from  a  precipice  might  as  reasonably  charge  the  law 
vitation  with  eepecial  hostility  to  himself  pereoDaUy,  tor  Tiot 
nting  the  breaking  of  bis  bones.  Tbe  truth  ie,  there  are  but 
ersons  who  are  willing  to  spend  the  time,  thoaght,  ener^f, 
?erance>and  money  necessary  to  gain  a  place  in  thetbretront 

teachers'  colomn,  and  to  wait  patiently,  cheerfully  accepting 
1  viable  conditions  of  hard  study  and  email  pay,  till  the  ub- 
\  aesomplished,  and  the  elements  of  great  success  secured. 
aixie  is  true  of  all  other  professions  and  callings  in  life ;  thtiy 
led  with  persons  who  are  not  good  workmen,  and  who  will 
at  forth  the  energy  and  endure  the  toil  and  delving  necessary 
ke  themselves  such,  and  yet  who  clamorously  demand  the  wa- 
^  the  accomplished  and  skilled^and  speak  bitterly  of  the  onfeeU 
lb  lie  that  w:Ii  not  recognize  them,  or  accede  to  their  demands, 
et  to  the  occaeional  ex ceptioas  incident  to  all  vocations,  teach- 
LW)^erg,  doctors,  ministers,  mechanics,  artieaneand  laborers  of 

kind  J  receive  as  much  for  their  services  as  they  are  worth* 
ey  Jearn  to  do  better  work  tliey  get  better  pay  ;  as  they  be* 

qualiiied  to  step  up  into  the  smaller  company  of  superior 
rnei ,  liigher  wages,  salaries  or  fees  are  promptly  offered  tbem 
heerlnlly  paid.  As  they  advance  step  by  step  in  qualifica- 
and  coTiipetency,  the  higher  law  of  which  I  have  spoken  eu- 
them,  and  its  rewards  are  sure.  This  law  is  not  only  imtnu- 
aiid  inflexible,  but  It  is  also  just  What  right  has  one  to  de- 
a  day's  pay  for  a  half-day's  work  !  What  impudence  for  an 
int,  lazy,  half- fledged  lawyer,  doctor,  or  minister,  to  ask  the 
f  a  Ohoate  or  an  Abernuthy,  or  the  stipend  ofaBeecherf 
hitw  stupendous  the  effrontery  of  the  flippant  young  scbool- 
r,  with  the  imprint  of  the  merited  stripes  of  his  own  didl 
ige  still  visible  on  his  hack,  with  but  a  smattering  of  knowK 
and  little  experience,  who  should  expect  the  salary  of  an 
son  or  a  Taylor  Efirnest,  patient,  persevering  effort  is  the 
ssential  condition  of  success  in  the  teacher's  calling,  as  in  all 
u  Lucrative  and  honorable  positions  are  as  attainable  in 
jld  of  instruction  as  in  any  other,  and  by  the  same  means — 
li table  energy  and  thorough  preparation.    The  public  will 
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recognize,  appreciate  and  reward  a  master  in  the  high  ai 
cult  art  of  teaching,  as  qnicklj  and  cordially  as  it  discovi 
welcomes  pronoanced  pre-eminence  in  any  other  professioi 
cupation.  What  really  able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  ph; 
clergyman,  engineer,  railroad  superintendent,  architect,  ma 
manufacturer,  builder,  editor,  lecturer,  or  farmer,  is  there 
nois  whose  services  are  not  in  constant  demand  upon  remno 
terms  t  And  if  there  is  one  deservedly  distinguished  tea 
the  State  of  whom  the  same  may  not  be  said,  the  fact  has  n< 
to  my  knowledge.  The  applications  to  this  office  for  teac 
exceptional  excellence,  accompanied  with  the  tender  of 
salaries,  have  been  many-fold  more  during  the  last  few  yea 
I  could  supply. 

The  operation  of  the  principle  which  has  been  considerec 
in  connection  with  our  normal  schools,  and  other  facilities 
professional  training  of  teachers,  will  be  seen  from  the 
average  monthly  compensation  of  teachers,  as  herein  els 
reported.  The  average  monthly  compensation,  in  1860, 
follows:  Male  Teachers,  $28  82 ;  Female  Teachers,  $18  80 
average  for  1870  was :  Males,  $48  35 ;  Females,  $36  66- 
ing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  67  per  cent,  in  the  average  n 
salaries  of  male  teachers,  and  of  95  per  cent  in  those  of 
teachers.  Making  proper  deductions  for  the  depreciation 
c  irrency  and  the  loss  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  m< 
the  country  caused  by  the  war,  these  figures  show  no  mo 
a  reasonable  advance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  demc 
the  effect  of  the  improved  general  standard  of  the  qualifica 
the  public  school  teachers  in  the  State,  which  is  to  be  rega 
a  favorable  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  school  systei 
large  a  proportion  of  poor  teachers  could  have  been  empl 
1870  as  in  1860,  but  the  people  chose  to  employ  better  on 
corresponding  increase  of  wages.  It  will  be  noticed  with  i 
tion  that  the  advance  in  the  compensation  of  ladies  has  beei 
greater  in  the  last  decade  than  that  of  gentlemen.  This  is  b 
to  be  largely  due  to  the  recent  marked  tendency  of  ladie 
themselves  more  fully  for  higher  positions  in  the  schools 
State,  to  which  previous  reference  has  been  made. 
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008T  P£B  BOHOLAB. 

The  tabalar  Btatements  fi^iven  on  the  7th  and  8th  pagee  of  this 
report,  showing  the  cost  per  scholar  for  each  of  the  last  two  years, 
viU  be  found  instructive.  Those  statements  are  more  complete 
than  any  heretofore  made  in  oar  State  reports,  my  object  beiog  to 
enable  the  people  to  see  the  entire  cost  of  educating  each  child 
under  our  present  school  system.  To  ihis  end  I  have  added  six 
per  cent  on  the  total  estimated  valuation  of  school  property  in  the 
State,  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  tuition  and  all  current  incidental 
expenses.  The  former  element  has  not  been  included  in  former 
estimates  of  this  kind,  and  is  never  taken  into  account,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  instruction  in  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  seminaries.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  whole  number 
of  school-going  children  in  the  State  in  1869  (837,464),  had  at- 
'  tended,  the  total  cost  to  the  State  of  educating  each  one,  including 
all  current  expenses  of  every  kind,  and  interest  upon  the  grand 
aggregate  valuation  of  all  school  property,  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent.,  would  have  been  $5  80:  and  for  educatin^r  each  of  the  862,- 
624  school  children  in  1870,  the  total  cost,  including  all  of  the 
same  elements,  would  have  been  $6  84.  Omitting  the  item  of  in- 
terest on  school  property,  and  the  cost  of  schooling  each  pupil  in 
the  State  would  have  been  $4  78  in  1869,  and  $5  36  in  1870.  By 
comparing  these  amounts  with  those  based  upon  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled,  and  upon  the  number  in  average  daily  attendance 
for  each  of  those  years,  the  evils  of  absenteeism  and  irregular  at- 
tendance are  very  impressively  brought  to  view.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  cost  of  education  per  scholar,  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
as  shown  by  the  several  tabular  statements  referred  to,  is  not  un- 
favorable, and  will  compare  to  our  advantage  with  the  exhibits  of 
other  leading  States. 

TBB  SCHOOL  LAW. 

I  close  this  brief  review  of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  pub- 
lic education  in  Illinois,  with  a  remark  or  two  respecting  the  gen- 
eral school  law.  And  I  wish  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  our 
school  law  is,  upon  the  whole,  ^ood  and  efficient,  as  is  conclusively 
showu  by  what  it  has  accomplished  in  the  comparatively  brief  pe- 
riod that  it  has  been  in  operation.  A  further  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  our  school  system  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
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its  leading  featares  have  been  adopted  by  the  Legielataree 
eral  other  States,  within  the  past  few  years.  When  the  to 
eystem  of  dietricts  shall  be  snbstitated  for  the  present  plan  < 
districts,  no  other  State  will  have  a  better  school  law ;  an< 
as  it  is,  the  condition  of  our  public  schools  will  compare  fav 
in  all  important  respects,  with  that  of  any  other  State. 

In  ooasidering  the  relations  of  the  new  Oonstitntion  to  tt 
moa  school  system,  in  the  beginning  of  the  report,  the  ' 
ebaoges  necessary  to  bring  the  general  school  law  into 
harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
weie  carefully  and  somewhat  exhaustively  pointed  out.  ( 
two  points  were,  however,  inadvertently  omitted,  though  qi 
vions.  They  are  as  follows :  Since  all  distiQctions  of  race  o 
among  the  school  children  of  the  State  have  been  abroga 
the  paramount  law,  it  will  of  course  be  the  duty  of  the  And 
making  his  dividends  of  the  school  funds  and  tax  funds  am 
provisions  of  the  70th  section  of  the  school  law,  to  take  i 
count  all  the  children  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  i 
counties,  instead  of  white  children,  only,  as  heretofore.  . 
like  manner  the  distributions  made  by  county  superin'e 
nnder  section  16  of  the  school  law,  and  by  trnstees  of  scho 
der  section  34,  should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  all  the  cl 
in  the  respective  townships  and  districts,  and  not  alone  up 
white  children  therein.  These  points  should  be  included 
the  Legislature  comes  to  consider  those  provisions  of  th< 
school  law  which  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  th 
Constitution.    . 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  tl 
visions  of  the  new  Constitution,  I  would  respectfully  sngge 
recommend  the  following  amendments  as  advisable  at  thig 

1.  Amend  section  70,  so  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  A 
to  divide  all  the  school  moneys  distributed  by  him,  in  pro] 
to  the  number  of  children  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  I 
«pective  counties  of  the  State ;  instead  of  two-thirds  accorc^ 
the  number  under  twenty,  and  the  remaining  one-third  in  ] 
tion  to  the  number  of  townships,  as  is  now  required ; 

2.  In  like  manner,  amend  section  16,  so  that  county  si 
tendents   of  schools  shall  be  required    to    apportion   the 
anionnt  of  school  funds  distributed  by  them,  according 
number  of  children  nnder  twenty-ono  years  of  age  in  the  i 
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townships  which  have  complied  with  the  law  in  respect  to  the 
maiDteDance  of  schools ;  iostead  of  two-thirds  in  proportion  to  the 
censas  of  persons  under  twenty-one,  and  the  remaining  one-third 
according  to  the  number  of  acres  in  the  respective  townships  and 
fractional  townships,  as  they  are  now  required  to  do. 

3.  Amend  section  84,  so  as  to  require  boards  of  township  trus- 
tees to  apportion  the  whole  amount  of  distributable  funds  in  their 
bands,  to  the  respective  school  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  at- 
tendance certified  in  the  schedules ;  instead  of  one-half  according 
to  the  attendance,  and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  under  twenty-one,  as  is  now  the  law. 

The  provision  in  sections  70  and  16,  whereby  one-third  of  the 
school  funds  was  required  to  be  apportioned  according  to  territory, 
was  a  very  useful  and  desirable  one  when  the  free  school  law  first 
went  into  operation,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  as  it  favored 
the  sparsely  settled  counties  and  townships  at  a  time  when  they 
needed  it,  and  by  that  plan  they  were  enabled  to  establish  and 
support  schools  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  done.  But 
the  condition  of  affairs  throughout  the  State  is  now  so  changed 
that  it  is  believed  to  be  safe  and  advisable  to  dispense  with  that 
provision,  and  apportion  the  funds  henceforth  upon  population 
alone,  which,  other  things  being  equal,  it  must  be  admitted  is  the 
more  equitable  and  rational  basis.  The  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  t4,  would  be  to  bring  to  bear  a  strong  in- 
centive to  secure  a  larger  attendance  at  the  schools.  These  amend- 
ments, if  made,  will  simplify  the  distribution  of  the  funds,  and 
bring  the  system  into  more  equitable  relations,  in  several  respects, 
with  the  present  altered  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  State. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 
Springfield,  Jtmuarr/y  1871. 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ADAMS — John  H.  Blaok. 


)  interest  of  the  people  as  regards  educational  matters,  seems 
increasing.  There  is  a  general  disposition  to  employ  good 
)rs  and  pay  fair  wages ;  many  of  oar  district  schools  are  fur- 
1  with  everything  necessary  for  their  success,  and  the  com- 
id  convenience  of  the  papils  and  teachers  are  not  overlooked. 
le  people  in  some  loca'ities  are  not  yet  thoroughly  awake  to 
ibject.  Some  are  willing  to  emp!oy  poorly  qualified  teachers 
se  they  can  get\tbem  cheap^  and  because  their  children  are 
Eir  enough  advanced  to  require  much  education  in  their 
3r.  It  is  hoped  this  sentiment  will  not  long  prevail.  We 
a  goodly  number  of  live,  practical  teachers,  who  take  a  lively 
St  in  evervthing  pertaining  to  their  calling. 
)  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers  has  been  raised,  to 
extent,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  prompt  teachers  to  a 
igh  discbarge  of  their  duties.  Since  my  appointment  as 
7  superintendent,  there  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty 
tants  for  certificates;  of  these  eleven  received  certificates  of 
rst  grade,  one  hundred  and  two  received  certificates  of  the 
i  grade,  and  forty-seven  were  rejected. 
)  duties  devolvine:  upon  our  school  officers  are  not  always 
'med  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  not  that  they  are  charge- 
except  in  rare  cases,  with  ignorance  or  culpable  neglect, 
le  true  difficulty  seems  to  be  this:  that  the  time  neces- 
to  thoroughly  understand  and  discharge  these  duties  is 
)r  than  they  are  willing  to  devote  to  that  purpose.  Men 
\  private  business  demands  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of 
thought  and  energy,  and  especially,  many  of  the  school  offi- 
){  the  rural  districts,  who  have  large  tamilies  whose  de- 
B  are  first  and  last  upon  their  time,  are  not  likely  to  spend 
ne  necessary  to  a  thorough  discharge  of  their  school  duties, 
es,  many  think  that  many  things  required  of  them  in  the 
>f  reports,  are  useless,  and  complain  that  they  should  be 
ilied  to  the  requirements  in  such  matters,  under  penalty  of 
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the  forfeitare  of  the  fands.      In  one  aspect  our  school  By 
both  cumbersome  and  tyrannical ;  cnmbersome  in  reqnir 
many  officers,  and  tyrannical  in  compelh'ng  them  to  spei 
I  time  without  compensation.    Let  the  entire  school  hnniness 

;  township  be  transacted  by  a  board  of  one,  three,  or  five  mi 

:  and  let  them  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  s< 

I  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  CTipect  school  officers  to  de^ 

'«  time  necessary  to  insure  the  greatest  prosperity  of  our  sch( 

!    ;  Under  the  present  plan,  if  any  district  officer  is  reqnire< 

I    I  derstand  thoroughly  bis  duties,  and  appreciate  their  imp' 

J  it  is,  by  all  odds,  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  directors.     U 

\  promptness  and  accuracy  depends,  in  a  great  measnre,  th 

i  cial  success  of  his  district.     If  there  is  a  man  in  the  distr 

i  is,  more  than  any  other,  intei^sted  in  edncational   matt 

I  should  be  elected  clerk,  and  if  he  prove  competent,  and  d 

[  neglect  his  duties,  he  should  be  continued  in  the  position 

i  as  he  can  be  indnced  to  accept  it. 

I  It  ought  to  be  confesseJ,  that  moral  instiniction  and  trai 

,  not  receive  the  attention  in   our  schools   which  should  b 

I  them.    The  children  of  our  schools  ought  to  be  trained  ac 

to  the  immutable  principles  of  right-doing.    By  every    a 
]  expedient,  we  ought  to  try  to  implant  deeply  in  their  hei 

I  minds,  sentiments  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  fear 

in  the  maintenance  of  truth,  and  unswervirig  rectitude  of  f 
Since  an  educated  bad  man  is  a  thousand  times  more  da 

!  than  an  ignorant  one,  moral  instruction  should  be  given 

;  prominence  than  it  has  heretofore  occupied — that  kind  o 

instruction  which  is  conveyed,  not  so  much  by  illnstrationi 
the  constant  daily  example  of  the  teacher — by  that  sile 
ence  of  the  mind  And  character  which  every  teacher  mn« 

,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  for  good  or  evil. 

As  I  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  superintendent  last 
report  of  what  has  beeb  Bccomplished  must,  necessarily,  I: 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  superintendent  to  show  npo 
his  work  for  a  year,  when  much  of  it  has  consisted  of  c« 
attention  given  to  a  thousand  little  matters  which  have  de 

J  his  care  and  occupied  his  time.     A  written  description  oj 

attentions  to  minute  particulars,  would  fill  a  large  volui 
far  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  is  taken  up  in  attentio 
tails  which  make  but  little  show  in  the  history  of  a  year, 
are  sometimes  very  inadequate  representatives  of  lab* 
formed,  of  cares  exercised,  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  tra^ 
the  yisits  made,  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  written,  of  the 
tions  for  advice  and  information,  and  applications  for  teacli 
made  by  teachers  for  situations ;  these  and  a  thousand  otl 
make  up  a  round  of  unceasitig  labor. 
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BOONE.— Wm.  H.  D^rhaic 

9  school  interest  in  thia  county  ie  generally  very^  good.  I 
bnt  little  to  report,  different  from  two  y^ars  agp.  One  en* 
ging  featnre  of  onr  scbools,  is  the  willingness  ofi  the  teapher 
prove.  Teachers'  institutes  and  other  educational  meetings 
ell  attended.  There  isa^ery,  large  increase  of  i  attendance 
r graded  schools.  Yoang  ladies  who  teach. in  the  sammer, 
1  school  in  the  winter.  Our  young  ladies  are  generally  better 
led  than.the  gentlemen.  The  demand  for  energetic,  wide* 
3,  practical  teachers  is  far  greater  than  the  suoply.  One 
>ack  to  our  school  interests  is,  the  apparent  iodifference  of 
ts.  Neither  teacher  nor  scholar  can  be  expected  to  labor  with 
and  perseverence,  when  they  find  no. sympathy  where  they 
the  best  right  to  expect  it.  They  permit  their  children  to  be 
liar  in  their  attendance,  and  almost  entirely  .neglect  to  visit . 
school.  They  do  not  seem  to  think  that  in  some <;asea  schools 
>e  useless,  and  \n  others^  a  positive  auisance.  A  kind  look, 
Bouraging  word,  helps  to  stimulate  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
^t  change  has  taken  place  in  this  county  during  the  pasttwo 
f  in  school  buildings  and  furniture.  Oapron  has  just  com- 
[  the  most  convenient  house  for  a. small  graded  school,  that 
is  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Poplar  Orove,and  Oaledonia 
U  are  doing  well.  They  are  very  well  supplied  with  black- 
s  and  outline  maps,  and  in  the  raostof  the  schools  we  have 
ormity  of  text^booKs.  I  would  insist  upon  the  to wnship  sy s- 
f  schools,  as  explained  by  oar  worthy  State  Superintendent, 
re  was  a  law  passed  to  that  effect^  the  school  interest  would 
creased  more  than  by  any  changes  that* has  been  made. for 


BBOWN.— John  P.  Eiohmond. 

)  writer  of  this  communication  is,  nominally,  in  the  language 
I  law,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  iu  Brown  county. 
L  misnomer  as  to  the  practical  duties  assigned  to  the  incum- 
>f  the  oflBce.  In  reality,  the  law,  as  applicable  to  the  county, 
ts  the  exercise  of  the  functions  implied  in  the  designation, 
nt  authority  from  the  board  of  siipervisors  or  county  court^and 
luthority  has  not  been  given.  The  presumption  is,  under  the 
nf^taoces,  concomitant  with  its  enactment,  that  the  intention  of 
who  concocted  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  duties 
mty  superintendents  of  schools  of  Brown  and  Schuyler  coun- 
passed  the  Kith  day  of  April,  1869,  without  the  approval  of 
overnor,  was  to  prevent  the  visitation  of  schools  altogether, 
Iso  the  examination  of  teachers  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as 
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provided  in  the  general  law.  It  is  undeniable  that  ench  hai 
Its  results.  It  is  maintained  by  the  writer  of  this  report, 
culpability  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  county  board  in  oi 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  empowering  the  coonty  snp^ 
dent  to  visit  schools,  after  the  law-making  power  forbade 
do  so,  without  their  permission.  The  passage  of  the  law 
ding  the  visitation  of  schools  without  permission  from  the 
authorities,  implied  a  very  forcible  doubt  by  the  legislatni 
tiie  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  performance  of  that  h 
the  county  scperintendent.  If,  as  is  contended  by  son] 
among  them  by  the  representative  from  Brown  county,  ^ 
troduced  the  bill  prohibiting  it,  and  who  claims  a  r^'^lectio 
the  transcendent  merits  of  the  achievement,  that  the  visiu 
schools  is  not  beneficial,  but  productive  of  evil,  why  shoi 
legislature  fail  to  abolish  the  system  in  the  whole  State,  ex< 
the  counties  of  Brown  and  Schuyler  f  Was  it  deemed  by  1 
ref^entatives  of  other  counties  that  those  two  counties  had  p 
neiit  claims  to  be  exempted  and  blessed,  and  should  not  h 
infliction  upon  them  ?  Or  was  it  deemed  that  school  supc 
is  a  blessing  which  they  would  circumscribe  to  their  own  c 
to  the  exclusion  of  Brown  and  Schuyler?  Or  was  it  the  jn< 
of  the  law-making  power,  that  those  two  counties  were  s< 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  State  in  education  as  not  to  need 
dinary  appliance  of  school  visitation  ?  If  that  was  the  con 
of  the  general  assembly,  that  honorable  body  was  jnstilial 
commendable  in  passing  the  special  law,  and  in  wound] 
crippling  the  common  school  system,  and  in  leaving  the  , 
law  bleeding  and  debilitated  in  the  most  vital  parts  of  it 
If  that  was  the  view  of  the  legislature,  the  counties  of  Bro' 
Schuyler  ought  to  accept  the  proud  distinction,  and  to  stao 
the  glorious  pinnacle  and  look  down  in  commiseration, 
with  contempt,  upon  the  ignorant  counties  of  Cook,  Peori 
gamon,  JVlorsran,  Adams,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to  exhort  them  to  n 
energy  in  the  ennobling  cause  of  education,  and  to  emp 
proper  instrumentalities  to  enhance  the  intelligence  of  the 
pie,  until  they  also  climb  to  the  lofty  and  grand  position  oi 
by  Brown  and  Schuyler,  and  be  free  from  school  supervis 
all  other  imposit  ons  and  small  devices  invented  and  put  i 
eration  by  educators  and  legislatures  I  As  it  is,  the  count) 
intendent  of  Brown  county  is  under  no  necessity  of  visit] 
supervising  the  schools  to  ascertain  their  progress,  impro^ 
and  proficiency ;  he  leaves  such  small  and  despicable  v 
that  to  the  superintendents  of  McDonough,  Knox,  Ogle,  A 
and  all  other  counties  in  the  State,  always  excepting  hi 
compeer  oi  Schuyler.  He  feels  panoplied  and  authorize 
special  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  magnificent  State  of  Illi 
proclaim  to  all  mankind  that  the  schools  in  his  jurisdiction 
yond  the  reach  of  cavilers.    Is  it  a  non  sequilur  to  declare 
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ocation,  architecture,  heatiog,  light,  ventilation,  fiirnitnre, 
ee,  maps,  yards,  external  and  internal  ornamentation,  and 
ler  appointments  and  appurtenances,  the  school  houses  of 
1  county  are  all  perfect ;  that  the  discipline,  order,  classifica- 
:radin^,  text-beoks,  methods  of  teachings  and  school  govern- 
are  beyond  criticism;  that  the  teachers  are  all  of  the  proper 
in,  stamina,  qnalifications,  aptitudes  and  excellencies  that 
7,  adorn  and  illustrate  the  profession.  In  short,  that  Brown 
^  furnishes  the  type  of  all  which  the  free  school  system  in  all 
ped-for  achievements  and  perfectibilities  can  ever  be,  or  as- 
0  be.  Let  the  legislature  look  at  Brown  county  ;  there  she 
I,  in  all  her  beauty  and  pertiect  proportions — the  workman- 
he  production  of  their  immediate  predecessors  in  legislation — 
3  paragon  in  school  matters,  by  which  to  shape  their  action 
istructing  or  re-constructing  a  general  law,  to  bring  up  the 
f  the  State  to  the  proper  and  desired  standard.  The  work 
)re  been  consummated  I  There  is  no  further  need  of  special 
ition  for  the  county  of  Brown,  or  for  any  other  county,  and 
Bw  constitution  so  declares.  The  last  general  assembly,  in 
vwidi  vis  animi  in  special  legislation,  *'  finished  the  work 
ras  given  them  to  do,"  in  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  school 
n  under  the  old  constitution  of  1848,  and  presented  that  sub- 
that  inimitable  monument  of  glory  and  scholasticism  yclept 
act  regulating  the  duties  of  county  superintendents  of  public 
is  of  Brown  and  Schuyler  counties."  This  was  the  culmina- 
Mid  all  that  is  to  he  done  next  winter  in  fulfilling  the  behests 
stion  1st  of  the  8th  article  of  the  new  constitution,  is  to  adopt 
ut  that  act  in  operation  as  the  general  law  for  the  State.  If 
:.)od  for  two  counties  it  is  good  for  all. 

all  soberness  and  seriousness,  the  county  superintendent  of 
n  county,  from  any  personal  observation  and  knowledge,  is 
}le  to  report  the  condition  of  common  schools  in  the  county, 
aregoing  part  of  this  report  is  inferential  from  the  nature  of 
i^gislation  for  the  counties  of  Brown  and  Schuyler.  Any 
citizen  of  the  county  knows  as  much  of  the  schools,  from 
nal  observation,  as  the  so-called  superintendent,  and  is  as  ca- 
to  report  their  actual  condition.  Some  suggestions  for  the 
dmenc  of  the  general  school  law  are  presented, 
nois  has  reached  another  epoch  in  her  history.  And  as  the 
has  a  new  organic  framework  from  foundation  to  turret,  is  it 
le  auspicious  period  for  the  inau2:uration  of  a  new  organism 
\  common  school  system  of  the  State  ?  The  writer  will  not 
pt  to  elabosate  an  argument  in  advocacy  of  the  township 
n,  after  reading  the  exhaustive  and  unanswerable  discussion 
3  subject  presented  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  lustruc- 
in  his  biennial  report  for  1865-1866.  There  ought,  then,  in 
lew,  to  be  a  township  board  of  education,  composed  of  six 
)erd,  to  supercede  the  district  directors  and  boards  of  trustees, 
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to  perform  all  the  daties.now  assigned  tp  theee  respective  oi 

apd  as  many  more  as  may  be  deemed .  appropriate  to  impa] 

i  cieDcy  to  their  action.     After  their  first  election  and  classifi 

I  by  allotmei^t,  two,  or  one-third  of  the  board,  should  be  € 

f  annually  for  a  term  of  three  years  ;  the.  board  to  have  a  pre 

a^d  secretary  from  their  own  body,  the  secretary  to  report 

i  county  superintendent,     The  boarcl  ought  to  be  paid  for  th€ 

vices.     The  township  treasurers  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  | 

at  the  same  election   with  the  township  board,  every  two 

and  all  to  be  elected  at  the  town  meeting  where  township  < 

i  ztition  prevails,  and  on  the  same  day  in  other  townships. 

county  superintendent  ought  to  be  required  to  attend  two  6< 

of  tlie  board  in  each  township  every  year,  to  be,  wheo  prest 

officio  a  member  of  the  board,  to  participate  in  their,  deliber 

to  ^ive  his  advice  and  assistance,  but  to  have  no  vote  uuh 

board  should  tie,  and  then  to  decide.     The  board  should  n 

.  lea^t  six  times,  or  every  two  months  during  the  year,  to  t 

I  quorum  of  four  of  its  regular  members  to  transact  busines 

i  never  to  be  allowed  to  employ,  or  to  make  contracts  with  te 

I  excepting  when  in  session  with  a  quorum  of  its, members. 

i  suggestions  are  only  throw  out   iu    accordance  with,  and 

tional  to  those  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instn 
'.  In  regard  to  county  superintendents  the  following  suggestio 

J  also  presented :      The  duties  and  qualifications  of  county  si 

]  tendents  ought  to  be  clearly  and  definitely  specified,  aud  th 

;  iillment  be  as  peremptory  as  Jaw  can  make  then.    Let  the  ( 

superintendents  have  a  fixed  salary,  instead  of  a  per  diet 
payable  out  of  the  school  fund  ;  let  the  salary,  be  it  much  o 
be  graduated  according  to  the  size  of  the  counties,  and  the  a 
of  labor  to  be  performed,  on  the  plan  prescribed  in  sections 
and  12,  article  10  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the. State. 
'  superintendent  of  Brown  county  has  been  in  office  near] 

years,  and  ever  since  his  incumbency,  or  from  the  presenta 
his  first  semi-annual  bill,  an  unpleasant  controversy  has  been 
on,  regarding  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  his  duties,  ai 
amount  of  his  per  diem  and  bill,  either  before,  the  board  of 
visors  or  among  the  people.  The  superintendent,  during  t 
riod,  has  been  subjected  to  an  amount  of  misrepresentation  t 
'  loquy  that  he  is  very  desirous  to  avoid,  if  possible,  in  the 

Demagogues  on  a  limited  scale,  with  a  small  modicum  of 
and  still  less  of  sound  principle  and  honesty,  have  made 
hobi)y  in  their  aspirations  for  seats  in  the  legislature,  and, 
there,  for  buiicoiub  with  an  honest  and  well-meani{ig  constit 
The  board  of  supervisors,  in  their  relations  to  school  super] 
ents  and  school  matters,  should  have  their  duties  clearly  c 
and  be  made  mandatory.  Our  boards  of  supervisors  are  gei 
honest,  pure  minded,  respectable  and  intelligent  men;  bu 
are  not  willing  to  assume  responsibility  upon  matters  wh< 
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akiBg  power  fails  to  do  it,  or  to  make  Appropriations  of 
J  when  the  law  merely  says  they  may,  instead  of  saying  they 
lo  it.  Indeed,  they,  as  a  general  thing,  aro  not  properly  ob- 
is to  censure  tor  omitting  to  do,  and  would  not  be  sustained 
lir  constituency  if  they  did,  when  their  authority  is  merely 
ssive.  The  law  ought  to  say  explicitly  that  they  must  do, 
lave  nothing  to  their  own  discretion  or  volition.  It  has  al- 
appeared  surprising  to  the  superintendent  of  this  county  that  . 
)uld  be  dependent  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  county  clerk  for 
in  his  room  to  transact  school  business  at  the  county  seat, 
lat  the  board  of  supervisors  should  not  be  required  to  tlirnish 
►unty  superintendent  with  the  necessary  accommodations.  It 
iderfal  and  strange  indeed  that  the  mostconseqaential  officer 
county  should  not  have,  so  to  express  it,  any  place  for  the  soles 
feet,  or  "wherein  to  lay  his  head,"  excepting  by  the  courtesy 
3Commodation  of  another  public  ofl5cer,orbe  compelled  to  rent 
n  for  an  office  at  the  expense  of  the  school  fund.  It  should  be 
iperative  duty  of  boards  of  supervisors  to  provide  a  suitable 
with  desk,  table  and  chairs,  for  the  county  seperintendents, 
ting  in  the  county  of  Brown,  where  the  superintendent  can 
the  duties  of  the  office  without  pay,  oflSce,  or  any  accommo- 
is  from  the  law,  T3ntil  the  legidlature  recognizes  the  dignity 
\  office,  and  regards  with  proper  appreciation  the  importance 
duties,  boards  of  supervisors  will  not,  and  the  majority  of  the 
e  will  not.  It  should  be  made  the  indispensable  duty  of 
y  superintendents  to  call  the  teachers,  and  candidates  for  li- 
to  teach,  to  meet  in  an  institute  at  least  once  a  year ;  the 
n  to  continue  twelve  days,  or  every  secular  day  for  two  weeks, 
endance  of  six  days  to  be  required  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
dcations,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  usual  examination,  as  an 
lility  for  teaching.  Applicants  from  other  counties  should  be 
red  to  present  a  certificate  of  attendance  in  their  own  coun- 
inless  they  have  attended  in  the  county  where  they  make 
nation.  In  case  of  non-attendance  for  sufficient  reasons,  ap- 
Its  might  be  allowed  an  examination  at  any  public  exaniina- 
upou  the  payment  of  three  dollars,  which  should  go  into  the 
\  for  the  support  of  the  institute. 

session  of  twelve  days  is  not  too  long.  Experience  has  shown 
ks  a  general  thing  a  different  set  of  faces  will  present  themselves 
B  second  week  from  those  in  attendance  during  the  first  week, 
hus  affording  an  opportunity  for  all  to  attend  during  the  con- 
nce  of  the  institute.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  in  this 
nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  can  be  brought  to  attend 
utes.  The  examination  of  teachers  should  all  be  public,  and 
by  superintendents  should  be  required  to  hold  public  exami- 
ns  each  month  in  the  year,  at  suitable  places  in  the  county, 
designated  by  them  in  a  public  advertisement.  There  should 
State  Teachers'  lastitute,  established  by  law^  to  meet  at  l&ox- 
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mal,  as  the  most  convenient  and  central  place  to  obtain  co 
instructors  and  lecturers.  The  county  institutes  ehuulc 
quired  to  appoint  two  or  three  delegates  from  their  own 
attend  the  State  institute,  and  thus  secure  a  representatii 
parts  of  the  State,  and  to  bring  back  with  them  increased 
edge  and  experience  to  be  made  available  in  the  county  ir 
The  most  suitable  time  tor  convoking  the  county  institui 
be  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and  the  State  institute  i 
Monday  in  September.  This  would  obviate,  as  much  as  ] 
interference  with  or  encroachment  upon  the  school  term 
delegated  character  of  the  State  institute  should  not  be  un 
as  intended  to  exclude  voluntary  attendance  by  other  \ 
There  should  also  be  a  State  association  of  county  superint 
established  by  law,  and  it  be  made  the  positive  duty  < 
county  supenntendent  to  attend  its  sessions.  This  may 
sidered  extraordinary,  as  coming  from  a  county  superii 
who  has  never  yet  attended  the  meeting  of  the  association,! 
an  incumbent  of  the  office  for  ne^r  five  years.  The  count 
intendent  of  Brown  county  is  the  very  person  who  needs  tJ 
oi  argum&ntum  ad  kominem^  and  he  knows  from  experie 
unless  an  attendance  is  required  by  law,  as  well  as  duty,  t) 
always  be  mountains  to  climb,  and  if  not  mountains,  li 
will  be  magnified  and  made  a  sutiicient  excuse  for  non-att< 


CARROLL.— J.  E.  Millaed. 

School  Houses. — As  a  general  thing,  the  school  houses 
county  compare  very  favorably  with  those  in  other  section 
State,  and  are  very  well  .suited  to  school  purposes.  Th 
however,  a  few  antiquated  structures,  reminders  of  a  *' 
years  ago,''  and  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  people  of  the 
in  which  they  are  located. 

When  we  consider  the  diseases,  deformities  and  menta 
tions  which  result  from  crowding  pupils  into  these  coL 
ill-ventilated,  dark  and  cheerless  hovels,  we  are  amazed 
people  will  permit  them  to  stand  any  longer  than  the  shm 
sihie  time  required  to  build  better.  What  a  story  the 
reads  from  these  ^^huts,"  situated,  as  many  of  them  an 
midst  of  rich  farming  communities  1 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  howover,  that  the  directors, 
citizens  in  several  districts  in  the  county,  have  been  con\ 
the  importance  of  better  houses,  and  have  erected  five 
dious  and  decidedly  creditable  buildings  during  the  pa 
one  in  each  of  the  towns  of  Cherry  Grove,  Woodland,  Sa 
vanna  and  York.  In  Rock  Greek  two  very  substantial  s 
constructed  houses  are  nearly  completed. 
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le  one  at  Savanna  is  deserving  of  special  notice.  It  is  three 
es  high,  exclusive  of  basement,  and  is  divided  into  five  de- 
ments, all  commodions  and  well  furnished,  and  at  present, 
irflowing"  with  pupils.     The  building  is  of  brick,  cost  nearly 

000,  and  is  a  mod^l  of  architectural  design  and  beauty.  It 
cts  great  credit  upon  the  people  of  Savanna— a  town  of 
sely  one  thousand  inhabitants. 

pparat/us. — The  want  of  appropriate  and  really  needed  appa- 
\  is  seriously  felt  in  many  of  our  schools,  though  some  of  them 
■easonably  well  supplied,  especially  our  graded  schools.  Di- 
^rs,  I  think,  are  beginning  to  realize  this  fact,  and  present  in- 
ions  encourage  the  belief  that  our  schools  will  be  oetter  sup- 
1  with  these  necessary  aids  to  the  teacher,  in  a  year  to  come, 

they  are  at  present. 

raded  Schools. — There  are  six  graded  schools  in  the  county, 
irk.  Mount  OarroU  and  Savanna  each  has  one,  of  five  depart- 
ts,  with  from  five  to  seven  ^teachers  in  the  school.  At  Shan- 
there  is  one  of  three  departments,  and  Thomson  and  Mil- 
dville  each  have  one  of  two  departments.  These  schools  are 
>ughly  graded,  most  of  them,  and  for  efficiency  and  thorough- 
of  instruction,  some  of  them  will  compare  favorably  with 
y  of  the  highest  seminaries  of  learning. 
vammaUona. — In  my  examinations,  I  have  combined  the 
;en  and  the  oral  methods,  especially  at  public  examinations, 
ieve  the  written  method  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  old  plan 
Kamining  orally,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  an  index  to  the 
ler's  habits  of  thought,  and  ability  to  express  himsel£  The 
plan  requires  at  least  ten  times  as  many  questions  as  the 
uen,  so  that  the  superintendent,  who  should  attempt  to  give 
;eachers  an  exclusivelv  oral  examination  in  one  day,  would 
himself  frequently  obliged  to  "jump  at  conclusions."  It  is 
>8sible — and  unjust,  if  possible — to  avoid  private  examina- 
»,  though  it  is  my  intention  to  grant  as  few  ot  them  as  consis- 
with  duty. 

mnty  Institute. — This  noble  educational  auxiliary  has  steadily 
iased  in  iuflnence  and  importance  in  this  county,  until — in  the 
Qce  of  a  county  normal  school — it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
3rful  agencies  which  we  have  for  the  promotion  of  the  com- 

schooT  interests.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  granting  to 
lers  their  time  during  their  attendance  at  the  county  insti- 
i,  the  question  of  the  utility  and  educational  value  of  these 
tutes  has  been  pretty  freely  discussed  among  the  people,  xad 
reneral  conviction  is,  I  believe,  that  to  do  away  with  them 
Id  be  to  strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  cause  of  education^  True, 
ling  of  opposition,  and  I  might  say  of  prejudice  towards 

1,  exists,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  some  portions  of  the  cpunty. 
1  know  of.no  better  waj  to  remove  this  feeling,  than  by  mak- 
Jiem  as  thoroughly  practical,  and  as  successful  as  possible ; 
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and  the  good  resalls  which  grow  out  of  them  bo  plainly 
that  aU  knnst  beacon vinced — as  a  large  majority  of  oar  c 
and  patrons  are  already  convinced — that  real  and  sabstan 
efits  are  to  be  derived  from  teachers'  institutes. 

Future  Frospects. — While  the  schools  in  this  county  ha^ 
slower  progress,  perhaps,  than  the  more  hbpeful  expected 
make,  and  improvements  have  not  been  as  marked  as  ( 
desired,  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  not  at  all  disco 
Directors,  in  many  instances,  express  a  determination  to 
none  but  competent  teachers,  if  possible  to  secure  such,  re 
of  cost  And  when  they  have  secured  their  teachers,  it  is 
that  they  will  also  criticise  their  work  and  methods  of  i 
more  closely  than  heretofore.  And  I  trust  to  be  able  to 
some  very  cheering  facts  relative  to  the  schools  of  Carrol 
in  my  next  report. 


OHAMPAIGK— T.  R  Leal. 

Our  schools  are  advancing  steadily,  as  far  as  regards 
ment  and  methods  of  teaching.  Were  it  not  for  the  1 
many  of  our  best  teachers  are  continually  leaving  the  w 
that  we  have  to  supply  their  places  with  inexperienced  1 
our  advancement  would  be  more  rapid  and  permanent. 

These  changes  must  needs  be,  and  strong  and  systemati 
should  be  made  to  meet,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  counte 
shock  thus  caused. 

All  our  teachers  cannot  attend  normal  schools,  if  they 
on  account  of  insufficient  accommodations.  The  best  thi 
done  is  to  establish  institutes  on  a  thorough  and  systemal 
As  a  rule,  institute  work  is  too  loose  and  diffuse  to  produc 

food  possible.  Teachers  talk  too  much,  and  the  class  t 
rossons  are  not  assigned  so  that  the  class  can  prepare  fc 
tion.  The  class  is  not  made  responsible  for  the  lessons 
views.  Different  teachers  take  charge  of  the  same  study 
ent  times,  so  that  no  teacher  can  fully  develop  his  plan, 
sitting  on  the  back  seats  are  seldom  questioned.  Fuzzlii 
tions  are  frequently  asked. 

Fruitless  debates  are  frequently  indulged  in  on  unii 

Joints.    The  work  is  done  by  tew;  the  many  are  disc 
^i^mpt  compliance  with  reasonable  requirements  is  not  < 
f^ood  order  is  frequently  ignored.    Teachers  cannot  prep 
e^sons,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  evening 
Not  unfrequently  the  lectures  have  little  or  no  bearing 
teachers'  work. 
How  can  these  defects  be  remedied ! 
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Secure  a  good  teacher  to  conduct  the  exercises,  and  pay^ 
1  for  the  work.      Not  every  man  who  is  willing  to  accept 
tion ;  for  here,  as  in  other  important  positions,  ^Yools  will 
where  angels  fear  to  tread. "  , 

)t  employ  too  many  teachers.  One  ffood  teacher,  with  a 
hly  digested  plan,  is  worth  more  to  a  class  than  a  dozen 
it  teachers  who  have  only  an  hour  each  in.  which  to  de- 
leir  methods.    This  one  must  be  able  to  teach  the  wise, 

the  simple,  restrain  the  over-active,  awaken  the  sluggish, 
ourage  the  disheartened. 

B^hers  pay  tuition  and  board,  and  they  will  feel  more  in- 
mt  aud  work  better.    There  should  be  no  more  than  two, 

in  a  week— one  is  better ;  and  s^e  the  lectures  are  appro- 
and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  mere  literair  exhibitions, 
leugth  of  time  institutes  should  be  held,  is  important, 
ichools  are  in  session,  one  week  is  all  that  can  be  spared 
e  school  room ;  but  during  vacation,  more  time  can  be 
It  can  then  be  made  more  like  a  normal  school.     We 

three  weeks'  session  in  this  county  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
rO.  There  were  one  hundred  and  seven  teachers  m  at- 
e,  and  the  interest  was  kept  up  until  the  last.  The  teach- 
led  with  a  will,  and  were  highly  benefited, 
iary  to  this,  township  institutes  have  been  organized  in 
b  parts  of  the  county.  They  meet  once  a  month ;  they 
en  in  successful  operation  for  several  years.  The  people 
ich  interest  in  these  meetings. 

lomewhat  difficult  to  secure,  a  complete  uniformity  of  text- 
rom  the  fact,  that  book  agents  will  not  efiect  an  exchange 
9  without  cost  to  the  district.  Many  boards  think  it  is 
lin  to  get  books  for  nothing,  pot  thinking  that  when  any 
leople  move  into  another  district  that  it  causes  confusion 
able.  We  are  looking  for  suggestions  from  the  State  Su- 
kdent  on  that  point  with  much  interest, 
ne  branch  of  study  our  schools  fail .  more  than  any  other, 
to  grammar.  Many  pupils  who  have  studied  grammar  for 
mnot  write  a  fair  letter.  They  are  kept  on  definitions  and 
too  much  of  the  time.  In  order  to  be  able  to  write  well, 
[lust  have  practice.  My  advice  to  teachers  is  to  spend 
th  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  lesson  on  definitions  and 

and  three-fourths  to  writing  the  language. 

course  seems  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  fact  that 
Dung  men  and  women  whose  chances  have  heretofore  been 
ill  attend  school  for  the  last  time  during  the  coming  win- 
that  it  is  to  them  a  most  important  part  of  a  practical  edu- 

Without  culture  in  this  direction,  they  are  subject  to  great 
fttion  and  damage  through  life. 
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Too  much  should  not  be  required  at  first    .Oommenoe  ^ 
simpler  sentences,  and  work  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  th 
Use  the  grammar  as  a  scaffold  from  which  to  construct 
guage. 


CHRISTIAN.— Wm.  F.  Gobbbll. 

We  are  able  to  report  constant  progress  in  our  schools, 
is  an  increase  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Fiv( 
teachers  have  been  pupils  of  the  State  Normal  Universitj 
school  houses  have  been  built  the  present  year,  at  a  cost  < 
000.  One  teachers'  institute  was  held  daring  the  year»  an 
well  attended.  We  held  one  county  normal  school  this  y( 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  accomplished  more  in  eleva 
standard  of  the  profession  than  all  other  means. 


CLARK.— William  T.  Adams. 

As  this  is  my  first  report,  and  I  have  held  the  ofSce  of 
superintendent  since  last  December  only,  it  will  be  brief. 
1  can  safely  say  that  our  schools  and  teachers  are  improvin 
have  some  as  good  teachers  in  this  connty  as  can  be  foni 
where.  We  held  our  annual  institute  the  last  of  Angus! 
was  well  attended — some  ninety  teachers  being  in  atte 
There  was  mach  interest  manifested  by  all  present.  There 
to  be  a  determination  among  the  teachers  to  improve  and 
themselves  more  thoroughly  for  their  great  and  noble  wor 
expect  to  hold  another  institute  daring  the  winter.  The  pr 
heretofore  existing  against  teachers'  institutes  seems  to  be 
way,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  will  £ 
acknowledge  their  true  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  o 
legislature  will  revise  oar  school  law  and  make  it  more  pi 
much  so  that  every  man  can  comprehend  its  meaning, 
ganization  of  each  township  into  one  school  district  certai 
not  be  too  strongly  urged,  and  should  by  all  means  be  e 
The  advantages  of  such  a  system  have  already  been  so  thoi 
set  forth  by  others  more  able  than  myself,  tLat  I  need  n 
to  them  at  this  time.  I  regret  that  some  of  our  directors  i 
zens  think  that  almost  any  person  can  teach  school.  If 
their  children  get  sick,  they  want  the  best  medical  aid ;  bi 
the  intellectual  and  moral  training  is  to  be  put  in  the  1 
some  one,  they  want  those  that  work  cheapest,  and  the 
willing  to  risk  everything  that  pertains  to  the  culture  of  th 
in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  or  incompetent  educators. 
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CLAY.— 0.  H.  Mtobat. 

lubmitting  my  report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Clay 
[T,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is  a  steadyand  healthy 
38S  exhibited  in  most  of  onr  districts ;  bat  the  grade  of  work 
dly  is  so  liar  below  my  ideal  of  what  may  be  accomplished, 
shall  not  feel  satisfied  until  great  changes  shall  have  been 
:ht.  After  spending  several  months  in  visiting  our  schools, 
eat  problem  that  presented  itself  most  prominently  to  my 
was:  What  shall  be  done  far  our  country  schools  f  I  found 
of  them  in  a  chaotic  and  confused  condition.  Many  of  them 
in  the  charge  of  inexperienced  teachers,  who,  no  doubt,  would 
jeen  better  if  they  had  but  known  what  better  was.  There 
Iso  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  method  of  conducting 
fierent  country  schools,  and  1  could  form  no  idea  in  leaving 
ihool  as  to  what  I  might  find  in  the  next.  This  lack  of  sys- 
\  discovered,  generally  had  its  origin  in  one  of  two  causes — 
Lmes  in  both  combined.  Either  the  teacher  was  inexperi- 
,  and  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  best  course  to  pursue  in 
ying  and  grading  his  school,  or  he  met  with  exterior  diffi- 
\  that  prevented  him  from  carrying  into  eflfect  an  orderly 
BScient  system.     In  the  first  case,  the  teacher  wanted  guid- 

in  the  second,  support.  It  seemed  to  me,  then,  that  the 
bject  to  be  sought  in  the  improvement  of  these  schools,  was 
ce  something  aetinite  before  the  directors  and  teachers,  in 
ay  of  a  plan  to  be  pursued,  in  the  conduct  of  all  our  country 
graded  schools ;  a  programme  by  which  the  order  of  busi- 
n  these'  schools  should  be  made  similar,  and  that  should 
out  to  the  inexperienced  what  would  be  required  of  them, 
and  as  a  shield  to  protect  the  zealous  and  progressive  laborer 
(t  interference  from  unauthorized  parties,  in  this  effort  at 
1 1  was  much  assisted  by  the  official  decision  on  the  subject 
aiformity  of  text-books,"  published  in  the  September  num- 
the  "Illinois  Teacher,"  rendering  it  obligatory  upon  school 
ors  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success 
country  schools — a  diversity  of  text-books.  But  in  search- 
kst  records  and  examining  communications  from  my  co  labor- 
could  find  few  hints  to  guide  me  in  making  out  a  system- 
*der  of  business  for  the  country  school.    Much  is  said  in 

of  the  graded  schools — occupying  magnificent  buildings, 
urrounded  by  every  convenience  that  can  be  devised  to 
them  comfortable  and  complete ;  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
i  that  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  State  are 
'ed,  by  situation,  from  sharing  in  such  advantages,  and  are 
dent  upon  ungraded  schools  for  their  education.  And  these 
en,  by  their  very  circumstances,  appeal  to  our  sympathies, 
emand  of  us  our  greatest  concern."  The  school  of  the  town 
t  educate  the  child  of  the  country,  and  is  only  useful  to  him 
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in  presenting  a  higher  standard  of  excellence,  and  in  angmeni 
his  chances  for  a  higher  grade  of  teacher.  His  opportunity 'is  < 
fined  to  a  school  where  many  different  classes  and  ages  are  g 
ered  in  one  promiscuous  body,  and  where  he  has  no  higher 
partment  to  excite  his  ambition  or  to  stimnlate  him  to  extra  act 
The  person  who  shall  devise  the  best  scheme  for  rendering 
farmers'  school  the  most  eflScient,  will  properly  deserve  1 
praise  as  a  great  benefactor.  I  have  a  faith  these  schools  cac 
made  so  efficient  that  every  farmer's  child  can  be  made  so  g 
an  English  scholar  that  he  or  she  will  not  shrink  from  contri 
ting  to  the  agricnltural  press,  or  from  discussing  in  their  cou 
paper  any  qnestion  of  public  interest,  in  a  creditable  and  pr( 
manner.  With  a  purpose  to  carry  out  these  views,  I  have  hac 
order  of  business  printed  on  heavy  card  board,  suitable  for  tad 
up  in  the  school-room,  and  have  distributed  it  to  every  ungra 
school  in  the  county,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  receii 
very  favorable  reports  from  every  district  where  it  has  gone 
operation. 

In  order  to  keep  the  people  thoroughly  aroused  upon  educat 
al  matters,  I  visit  a  school  in  the  day  time,  and  lecture  in  the  ei 
district  at  night.  In  order  to  get  out  an  audience,  I  have  bl 
bills  struck,  which  are  afterwards  filled  up  and  forwarded,  to 
number  of  four  or  five  to  a  district,  a  week  in  advance — mat 
nay  appointments  to  speak  previous  to  my  visit : 

PuBUG  Lbctubx. — ^There  wiU  be  a  Public  Lecture  at ,  bj  the  C( 

School  Superintendent,  on evening, ,  187  .     Subject,  . . . , 

The  public,  especially  parents,  are  invited  to  attend. 

In  r^ard  to  any  modification  in  the  school  law,  I  pray  that 
will  again  reiterate  your  request  made  to  the  legislature  in  } 
last  biennial  report,  to  have  the  school  year  close  on  the  31st 
of  July,  and  begin  on  the  Ist  day  of  August.  The  reasone 
this  change  are  so  obvious  to  those  acquainted  with  school  matt 
that  I  will  not  occupy  time  in  discussing  them.  I  would  also 
spectfully  recommend  that  a  provision  be  enacted  requiring  cri 
nal  bonds  to  be  recorded  in  the  circuit  clerk's  oflSce,  and  that 
copy  of  the  same  be  fully  attested,  before  the  bond  itself  shall 
considered  a  completed  and  valid  document.  And  that  the  i 
copj  shall  be  as  complete  and  valid  testimony  of  the  existenc 
such  a  bond  in  all  courts  of  law,  as  the  original  document  its 
and  it  might  not  be  improper  to  connect  these  interests  in  8< 
way  with  a  more  direct  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  coi 
superintendent  of  schools. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  some  regulation  be  secured 
shall  require  school  directors  to  report  to  the  county  superint< 
ent,  as  soon  as  they  employ  a  teacher,  that  their  school  will  c 
mence  on  a  certain  date,  and  will  continue  so  many  week( 
months  from  that  date.  Such  an  arrrangement  will  enable  a  con 
superintendent  to  tell,  by  turning  to  his  register,  where  there 
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ols  in  his  conatj  in  sesfiion  and  where  not,  and  will  be  the 
38  of  saving  the  county  some  money  and  the  superintendent 
li  vexation.  It  not  uDfreqneutly  happens  that  the  superiuten- 
rides  miles  out  of  his  way  to  visit  a  school,  only  to  find  that 
9  is  DO  school  there.  His  want  of  knowledge  of  where  schools 
n  session,  also  interferes  with  his  making  previous  appoint- 
ts  to  speak,  in  case  he  should  wish  to  do  so.  The  disadvan- 
9  of  this  ignorance  are  far  greater  in  summer  time,  when  the 
ols  are  scattered  and  few.  In  my  own  county  I  have  made 
^e  following  printed  forms,  and  sent  them  to  ail  the  clerks  of 
ol  boards : 

H.  M UBRAT,  C<mnJty  Sehocl  SuperinUnderUy  Qay  Cifyy  IlHnoU: 

LB  Sir — This  is  to  inform  joa  that  a  school  will  commence  on ,  the 

. .  .day  of.  • y  in  the school  house,  in  district  number. . . . 

•  • ., range ;  and  will  continue  for  the  period  of. ....  .months  from  the  aboTO 

Very  respectfully, 
CUrk  of  Board. 

at  as  there  is  no  provision  requiring  them  to  report,  they  fre- 
)tly  fail  to  do  so.  If  you  are  not  warranted  in  issuing  an  or- 
to  control  this  matter,  I  would  ask  if  it  is  not  properly  a  sub- 
for  legislative  enactment. 


CLINTON.— S.  B.  Wtle. 

be  condition  of  our  public  schools,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is 
ly  but  steadily  improving.  While  many  of  the  schools  are 
ly  supplied  with  blackboards — and  those  of  a  very  inferior 
e — others  are  awake  to  their  true  interest,  and  have  every- 
g  the  most  accomplished  teacher  could  desire,  truly  making 
3chool-room  the  home  of  the  children. 

5hool  directors,  in  far  too  many  of  the  districts,  are  doing  little 
othing,  except  to  employ  some  second-rate  teacher  at  the  low- 
lalary  possible.  However,  I  trust  that  this  state  of  things  will 
i  be  numbered  with  the  past  Duty  and  the  law  alike  demand 
school  directors  keep  the  proper  books,  yet  I  fear  that  about 
third  of  the  districts  are  hardly  able  to  say  what  funds  they 
)  on  hand,  or  how  much  they  are  in  debt,  unless  they  first  con- 
the  treasurer  of  the  township,  rendering  it  utterly  impossible 
lake  any  thing  approximating  a  full  report  to  the  treasurer, 
;h,  of  course,  will  prevent  the  other  officers  making  theirs 
3r  correct  or  desirable.  Were  it  not  better  to  have  the  trns- 
pertbrm  the  work  of  the  directors,  giving  them  a  fair  compea- 
m  for  doing  it  faithfully  and  thoroughly,  without  fear  or  favor, 
t  now  is  carried  on,  it  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
k  places  in  our  system  of  public  instruction, 
uring  the  last  year  I  visited  all  the  schools  possible,  and  in 
?,  taught  a  good  portion  of  the  time ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
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the  teachers,  invited  the  parents  and  children  to  a  lecture 
evening,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  doing  a  great  work 
connty.  At  snch  social  gatherings,  short  addresses  are  d€ 
by  different. persons  in  the  district,  thereby  learning  the  v 
the  community,  enabling  the  friends  of  education  to  do  the 
moie  efficiently,  bringing  all  into  a  closer  union  of  feeling 
tion,  preparing  them  to  move  forward  in  one  solid  phal 
moving  old  and  worthless  school  houses,  dotting  our  mag 
prairies  with  new  and  beautiful  structures,  surrounded  wi 
mg  shade  and  pleasing  shrubbery,  furnishing  an  almost  ni 
index  of  a  high  standard  of  morality  and  intelligence. 

So  far,  in  my  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates,  twe 
applicants  were  rejected,  yet  there  are  a  few  remaining 
ranks,  who,  in  my  better  judgment,  "draw  their  pay"  for  j 
no  valae  received ;  and  more  than  this,  they  are  crowding 
ter  teachers  out  of  this  useful  field  of  labor.  Most  of  o 
teachers  have  no  capital  but  their  talents,  and  it  is  quite 
that  they  should  feel  that  at  interest  where  it  brings  the 
revenue.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  some  of  our  people 
stand  that  the  cheapest  teachers,  in  many  instances,  are  the 
in  the  end.  I  must,  however,  not  forget  another  and  far 
class  of  teachers  iu  Clinton  county,  whose  labors  cannot 
highly  appreciated.  The  latter  class  is  working  unceasi 
and  out  of  school,  and  as  the  grand  result  of  their  efiTon 
forth  from  their  schools  many  of  the  most  useful  and  efficic 
and  women  in  our  county. 


COLES.— S.  J.  BovBLL. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  public  schools  of  this  county  1 
tained  a  degree  of  efficiency  never  before  reached.  Un 
faithful  administration  of  my  predecessor  in  office,  very  ^i 
provement  was  made  in  the  character  of  the  free  schools 
county  ;  and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  advance  them  to  a  still 
plane  of  efficiency.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  edu( 
matters  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  few  years  ago  thi 
very  great  hostility  to  the  free-school  system  on  the  part  of 
portion  of  our  citizens.  And  opposition  still  exists ;  but 
,no  means  so  bitter  and  out-spoken.  The  masses  of  the 
seem  to  '^accept  the  situation,"  and  manifest  a  commendal 
and  pride  in  bnilding  comfortable  houses  and  securing  con 
teachers.  As  a  consequence  of  this  zeal,  the  old  log  school 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead,  n< 
comfortable  frame  or  brick  buildings  have  been  erected.  I 
the  school  buildings  of  our  county  will  compare  favorabl 
those  of  any  other  county  in  the  State.  We  have  six 
houses  in  the  county  whose  aggregate  cost  is  not  less  tha 
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The  citizensof  Charleston  are  just  finishiDg  a  $30,000  house 
>f  the  neatest  and  most  complete  in  its  arrangements,  in  the 
I. 

le  improvement  in  the  character  and  efficiency  of  our  scliools 
e,  beyond  all  doabt,  to  the  rigid  examination  through  which 
r  applicant  for  license  to  teach  must  pass.  A  far  higher 
lard  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  teachers  than  obtained  a  few 
I  ago,  is  now  required.  And  we  see  its  beueticial  results, 
npetent  teachers  are  either  leaving  the  field,  or  bestirring 
selves  to  meet  the  new  order  of  things.  It  is  my  purpose 
this  standard  of  fitness,  both  .intellectual  and  moral,  shall  be 
tained,  and  that  the  schools  of  our  county  shall  be  tilled  with 
slass  teachers  only.  To  accomplish  this  end,  county  insti- 
are  held  annually,  and  the  services  of  the  most  experienced 
ators  of  the  State  are  secured.  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret 
so  many  of  our  teachers  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
thus  afibrded.  I  believe  that  attendance  upon  the  sessions 
le  county  institute  should  be  made  a  condition  upon  which 
grade  certificates  are  issued.  In  my  opinion  there  ought  to 
)me  definite,  uniform  lesislation  on  the  subject  of  teachers' 
iutes.  If  th«y  are  desirable  or  beneficial,  their  existence 
Id  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  caprice  or  parsimony  of  county 
»  and  boards  of  supervisors.  We  cannot  get  a  foliar  from 
tonnty  treasury  to  defray  the  expense  of  our  county  institute, 
when  I  asked  the  board  of  supervisors  to  reimburse  me  in 
lum  of  thirty-two  dollars,  the  amount  of  my  expenditures 
e  my  receipts  at  our  last  institute,  they  refused  to  do  it. 
e  should  be  a  legislative  act,  with  the  necessary  safeguards, 
iding  the  means  for  maintaining  county  institutes, 
^od  as  the  school  law  of  Illinois  is,  it  is  not  faultless.  There 
e  provision  of  the  law  which  I  have  ever  regarded  as  mani- 
J  unreasonable  and  unjust.  I  refer  to  that  part  of  the  act 
h  debars  all  of  our  citizens  who  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  grow- 
>Id,  from  oar  temples  of  learning.  Every  citizen  who  owns 
Brty  is  required  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  tax  by  which 
ree  schools  are  supported.  I  am  unable  to  see  the  justice  of 
T  which  compels  a  man  to  pay  a  tax  to  support  a  free  school, 
then  closes  tne  door  of  that  school  against  nim.  To  him  it  is 
^free  school ;  and  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  by  that  name, 
e  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  young  ipen  and  women 
\e  State  of  Illinois,  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
rant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  an  English  education  from  no 
of  their  own,  and  who  would  now  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
advantages  of  our  so  called  free  schools,  were  they  permitted 
)  so.  Let  this  unjust  and  unreasonable  limitation  be  speedily 
nated  from  the  act,  and  if  their  must  be  a  limitation  as  to 
let  it  extend  to  at  least  three  score  years  and  ten.  If  all  must 
Q  the  support,  let  all  share  in  the  blessings  of  our  free  school 
im.  This  is  certainly  just  and  wise. 
Vol.  1—63 
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OOOK.— A.  G.  Laot. 

In  arranging  and  planning  for  the  improvement  of  the  i 
of  Cook  county,  I  have  met  with  theae  obstacles : 

Ist.    Maltitade  of  school  officers  and  incompetency  of  i 
majority  of  them. 
i      ,  -ad.    Small  districts  nnable  to  support  themselves. 

8d.  Miserable  custom  of  employing  "  winter  "  and  "sui 
teachers. 

I  believe  that  the  remedy  for  the  first  difficulty  is  ^'  the  to 
system ; "  for  the  second,  '^  the  township  system ; ''  for  th* 
inciirectly,  "  the  township  system. '' 

The  town  of  Jefferson  voted  three  thousand  dollars  to  si 
town  high  school  for  two  years.  Its  management  was  pit 
the  hands  of  the  school  trustees.  Oandidates  from  the  si 
districts  are  examined  twice  each  year  for  admission.  It 
ceeding  weU^  and  has  sent  new  life  into  each  of  the  ten 
schools.  The  people  observe  that  weU  qtudified  and  per 
teachers  are  needed  to  fit  their  children  for  admission  to  tl 
school,  and  consequently  are  securing  such.  I  trust  every  i 
the  county  will  soon  be  similarly  organized.  This  cannot  b 
however,  until  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  State  S 
tendent  and  indorsed  by  nearly  all  of  the  county  superint< 
are  embodied  in  the  scliool  law. 

There  are  nineteen  graded  schools  in  the  county  (Ohic 
eluded),  and  all  are  performing  a  good  work.  About  i 
schools  employ  teachers  far  the  year,  and  the  remaining  01 
dred  and  twenty  schools  employ  "winter"  and  "summer"  tc 
and  consequently  accomplish  about  one-half  as  much  as  C( 
accomplished  by  employing  one  teacher  for  the  year. 

The  teachiBrs'  influence  and  competency  is  undoubtedly  tl 
lever  to  be  used  in  the  elevation  of  the  schools.  Oook  cou 
offered  to  thoroughly  prepare  those  who  intend  to  teacl 
schools.  Our  county  normal  school  sends  out  about  thirtj 
ers  each  year.  If  incompetent  teachers  are  employed  hent 
the  responsibility  will  rest  upon  the  school  district  office 
especially  upon  the  county  superintendent,  wtose  positive 
is  to  grant  certificates  only  to  those  who  are  fully  qual{ 


their  work. 


CRAWFORD.— Samuel  A.  Btoneb. 


The  general  educational  interest  in  this  county  is  encou 
The  people  in  most  of  the  districts  are  asking  for  good  U 
and  though  we  have  some  good  and  thorough  teachers,  ^ 
not  enough  to  supply  the  demand ;  yet,  in  a  few  distric 
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hire  the  teacher  that  can  be  procured  for  the  least,  per  month. 
The  time  is  certainly  not  far  distant  when,  in  thi9  county,  we  may 
do  away  entirely  with  the  whole  race  of  ^^question-reading,  an- 
swer-reading, book-slave,  dead-leyel  teachers,^'  or,  rather,  ^^school 
keepers."  The  influence  of  such  teachers  on  theyonth  of  our 
land,  is  like  an  early  frost  on  the  farmer's  crop.  We  have  a  few 
normal  teachers  in  our  midst,  who  are  doing  much  towards  eieva- 
tmg  the  standard  of  teaching. 

Semiannual  sessions  of  the  Crawford  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute are  held  in  Bobinson,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  This  institute  was  organized 
uuder  the  supervision  of  our  former  qpnnty  superintendent,  and 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  no  other  move,  in  educational  matters  in 
this  county,  has  accomplished  more  good  than  has  this  institute. 
It  closed  its  sixth  session  on  September  9, 1870.  It  has  gradually 
increased  in  interest  and  efficiency  from  the  first,  and  is  now  doing 
much  towards  stimulating  teachers  to  thoroughly  qualify  them- 
selves for  their  duties,  fi;  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  this  institute  will  be  assisted  by  a  county  normal  school  in 
the  great  work  of  educating  persons  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  In  the  meantime  we  are  trying  to  supply  its  place,  by  . 
offering  to  our  teachers  the  privilege  of  private  normal  instruo- 
tion.  We  have  two  private  normal  schools  in  the  county,'  with 
about  forty-five  pupils,  some  twenty-five  of  whom  intend  teaching 
during  the  coming  year. 

I  have  made  the  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certifi* 
eatea  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  hold  public  examinations 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month.  I  grant  no  private  exami- 
nations, but  issue  certificates  to  teachers  who  attend  either  of  our 
private  normal  schools,  grading  them  according  to  their  standing 
in  said  school.  I  do  not  renew  certificates  of  my  own  granting, 
except  those  graded  ten  in  each  branch.  It  has  been  my  object 
to  make  the  examinations  thorough  and  practical,  combining  the 
written  and  oral  methods. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county 
once,  and  ttiirty-two  of  them  twice.  We  have  some  good  school 
houses ;  but  the  majority  of  them  are  poor,  and  poorly  seated. 
Bat  few  have  apparatus,  outline  maps  and  charts,  and  some  are 
even  destitute  of  a  black-board.  However,  our  old  school  houses 
are  slowly,  but  gradually,  giving  place  to  better  ones.  Our  people 
are  every  year  beconaing  more  ^'waked  up"  on  educational  mat-« 
ters ;  and  those  of  our  teachers  who  are  poorly  qualified,  are 
''posting  up"  in  the  branches  to  be  taught  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  them.  Although  we  live  iu  Egypt,  we  get  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  hope,  ere  long,  to  enjoy  all 
the  biessiugs  flowing  from  thorough  schools.  Indeed,  the  signs  of 
the  times  indicate  tJ^t  a  new  era  is  dawning  upon  us. 
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CUMBERLAND.— W.  E.  Lake. 

While  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  connty  is  not  al 
I  conld  wish,  yet  it  is  all  that  one  could  reasonably  expect, 
improvement  has  been  made  by  substitating  new  and  commc 
school  houses  in  place  of  old,  inconveniently^  ones ;  and  in 
schools  good  teachers  are  found  in  the  place  of  those  whc 
deficient  in  literary  or  practical  qualifications.  Instead  of  t 
quest  being,  as  it  used  to  be,  '^send  us  a  cheap  teacher,  our  i 
is  small,  almost  any  one  can  t^ach  it,  we  cannot  afford  1 
much,"  the  demand  is,  '^send  ns  a  good  teacher,  we  ha\ 
enough  poor  ones,  we  want  a  good  teacher  or  none." 

The  greatest  deficiency  in  any  of  our  schools,  is  school  a] 
tus  and  uniformity  in  text-books — both  of  which  are  indispei 
if  we  would  meet  with  entire  success  in  any  common  schoo! 

A  change  in  the  school  law  is  needed,  making  it  the  d 
county  superintendents  to  enforce  the  collection  of  all  fine 
forfeitures,  and  wh«n  collected,  to  pay  them  out  as  he  is  c< 
quired  to  do.  As  the  law  now  is,  the  State's  attorneys  get  t< 
,cent.  of  all  fines  and  forfeitures  they  collect,  and  are  alloii 
retain  ten  per  cent,  out  of  what  they  do  collect,  for  such  a 
are  not  able  to  collect.  The  result  is,  that  they  only  collect 
enough  to  pay  themselves,  leaving  but  a  email  sum  for  the  i 
fund,  where  it  should  all  go ;  and  it  is  like  drawing  eye  tee 
get  what  little  they  do  pay  over.  In  some  instances  it  costs  i 
as  much  as  it  is  worth,  to  run  after  and  collect  it  from  the 
great  deal  more  than  it  would  be  to  collect  it  from  the  ones  a 
whom  the  fines  were  assessed,  for  in  that  case  you  always 
them  in  your  own  county,  and  State's  attorneys  you  do  not 


DbKALB.— H.  P.  Hall. 

Educationally,  I  presume  that  DeKalb  will  compare  fav( 
with  other  counties  of  the  State*  Admitting  very  many  ins 
of  exception,  yet  teachers,  directors  and  people  generally 
prehend  the  necessity  of  correct  ideas  of  teaching.  Th( 
seeking  the  best  modes  of  instruction.  Inquiries  are  being 
for  better  teachers,  and  some  of  the  teachers  are  strivinf 
*higher  grade  of  scholarship,  and  are  desirous  of  acqua 
themselves  with  everything  pertaining  to  a  successful  insti 
School  houses  are  undergoing  repairs,  with  reference  to 
and  comfort.  Many  of  them  that,  a  year  ago,  stood  magnifi 
alone,  have  been  fenced  and  surrounded  with  trees. 

Our  board  of  supervisors  has  made  a  liberal  appropriati 
institute  purposes.  These,  with  others  that  might  be  ment 
are  evidences  of  our  progress. 
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DOUGLAS.— 8.  T.  Callaway. 

he  books,  papers,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  oflSce  of  connty  snper- 
udent  of  schools  of  Douglas  county,  were  received  from  my 
lecessor  Nov.  23d.  1869.  I  immediately  began  visiting  the 
»oId,  and  with  the  determination  to  compensate  for  whatever 
ity  and  experience  were  wanting,  as  far  as  possible,  by  zeal, 
rgy  and  industry.  I  therefore  always  endeavored  to  be  early 
ae  school  houses,  where  I  often  arrived  before  the  teachers, 
objects  in  attending  early  were,  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the 
^ol  houses  and  their  surroundings,  to  note  the  bearing  of  the 
hers,  their  manner  of  calling  in  their  respective  schools,  and 
>b8erve  the  cleanliness,  politeness  and  general  deportment  of 

scholars.  In  visiting  schools,  I  have  uniformly  requested  the 
hers  to  make  no  change  on  account  of  my  presence,  but  to  ob- 
'e  strictly  their  ordinary  routine  of  duties. 
1  all  cases  I  remained  at  the  schools  from  morning  until  noon, 
lout  interfering  with  teachers  or  scholars.  In  the  afternoon  I 
erally  conducted  the  exercises,  making  such  changes  (when 
^ssary)  as  I  supposed  the  good  government  of  the  schools  and 
advancement  of  the  scholars  demanded.  In  the  majority  of 
IS  I  spent  the  entire  day  at  the  school.  After  matters  of  the 
itest  importance  were  attended  to,  such  as  the  manner  of  hear- 
recitations,  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  the  mau- 
of  conducting  the  school,  the  manner  of  calling  in  the  scholars 
1  the  play  ground,  the  manner  of  dismissing  the  school,  etc., 
),  remembering  that  we  are  taught  ^'not  to  despise  the  day  of 
kll  things, "  I  endeavored  in  each  visitation,  in  a  brief  public 
ure,  to  impress  upon  the  scholars  the  importance  of  the  proper 
of  time  and  money,  the  accomplishment  of  politeness  at  all 
BS,  their  duty  of  respectful  obedience  to  superiors  in  authority ; 
e  spoken  of  the  priceless  gems  of  truth,  honor  and  love  of 
ntry.  Then,  to  particularize,  I  have  uniformly  admonished 
n,  in  kindness  and  in  charity,  to  eschew  and  avoid  the  filthy, 
ealthy  and  expensive  use  of  tobacco,  the  use  of  intoxicating 
tks,  the  senseless  and  unnecessary  habit  of  profanity,  the  dan- 
)ns  and  immoral  tendencies  of  pilfering,  and  in  all  cases  to 
3rve  the  golden  rule  and  abstain  from  vice  and  dishonesty, 
hough  my  efforts  in  the  supervision  of  schools  have  never  been 
rely  satisfactory  to  myself,  yet  I  have  good  evidence  that  good 
ressions  have  been  made,  and  good  seed  has  been  sown  that 

bring  forth  good  harvests.  1  can  not  positively  state  that 
it  improvement  has  been  made,  since  I  assumed  the  duties  of 
office.  There  are,  however,  favorable  indications, 
'he  schools  in  this  county  wHl  number  nearly  ninety 
ing  this  fall  and  winter.  The  directors  and  people  are 
ing  for  an  improved  and  higher  order  of  teachers ;  they  ex 
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press  themselves  desirous  of  paying  higher  prices  for  good 
ers,  and  the  compensation  for  first  grade  teachers  is  advi 
New  school  houses  are  being  erected,  and  an  earnest  d( 
manifested  by  directors  and  people  to  procure  improved 
ior  school  houses.  There  are  some  schools  provided  with  t 
tns,  and  a  few  with  libraries.  A  few  houses  are  neat  and 
nient,  and  are  very  comfortably  and  handsomely  furnishec 
good  improved  seats  and  desks,  also  with  teacher's  tab 
chairs.  Farmers  sometimes  show  good  judgment  in  arn 
barns  for  the  comfort  of  their  stock,  and  yet  neglect  and  dis 
the  comfort  of  their  little  girls  and  boys. 

There  are  man  v  serious  obstacles  in  the  way,  in  Douglas  c 
that  it  will  require  time  to  remove*  I  Vefer  to  the  many  aE 
quont  changes  and  removals  into  and  from  the  county — ^a  si 
facts  that  always  exist  in  a  new  country,  the  changes  being 
qnent  that  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  elect,  almost  ; 
two  or  three  directors  in  each  district.  This  same  cause  a 
cessitates  the  frequent  change  of  township  treasurers  and  ti 
In  very  many  cases,  where  a  school  officer  has  become  fi 
with  his  duties  and  becomes  competent,  a  vacancy  occurs 
place  and  is  filled  by  an  inconpetent  man.  These  are  ce 
great  embarrassments ;  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  i 
decidedly  an  improvement  constantly  taking  place  in  the  cc 
schools  of  this  county. 

I  desire  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  and  that  of  the 
ral  assembly,  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  an  enactni 
encourage  a  more  general  attendance  by  scholars  between  < 
ages — say  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Can  not 
method  be  adopted  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  scholai 
is  certainly  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  so  many  parents  arc 
ly  careless  wnether  their  children  are  in  school  or  out.  I  c 
from  my  office  window,  boys  and  girls,  at  the  proper  ag( 
sent  to  school,  who  are  strolling  about  the  streets,  m)m  day  t 
contracting  habits  that  will  send  them  to  the  county  jail  < 
poor  house. 

If  it.  is  for  the  good  of  society  and  of  good  government  tl 
citizen  shall  be  virtuous  and  intelligent ;  if  it  is  for  the  goc 
well  being  of  every  man  that  all  shall  do  well  and  obey  th< 
if  it  is  for  the  good  of  man  that  every  one  with  whom  he 
ates  shall  be  intelligent,  virtuous,  honest  and  good  ;  and  i 
contemplated  by  the  wise  provisions  of  our  common  school  i 
that  all  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated,  would  it 
wise  to  pass  an  act,  whereby  all  the  children  within  the  b 
of  the  State  may  be  required  to  attend  school  a  limited  peri 
nually.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  loss  of  the  benefit 
school  fund  to  the  parent  who  neglects  to  send  his  child  to  i 
and  the  consequent  assessment  upon  the  parent  of  the 
amount  of  taxes,  would  be  a  powerful  incentive  in  the  right 
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tion.  There  are  dietricts  in  this  county  that  report  forty  and  fifty 
persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  and  teach- 
ers' schedules  show  the  average  daily  attendance  from  six  to  ten. 
This  is  certainly  an  evil  that  should  have  a  remedy. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  teachers  thftt 
have  been  employed  in  the  county  of  Douglas,  during  the  last 
jear,  that  is  closing  with  this  date,  have  been  competent,  earnest 
and  faithful  workers.  With  scarcely  an  exception  they  have  been 
of  good  character  and  fair  abilities,  and  in  many  instances  would 
adorn  any  society  in  our  land.  There  is  a  general  desire  among 
them  to  improve  themselves  as  instructors,  and  thereby  add  to  the 
dignity  and  value  of  the  schools  under  their  charge. 


DX7  PAGE.— C.  W.  Richmond. 

A  survey  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this  county  during  the 
last  two  years  might  warrant  a  repetition  of  those  pleasant  phrases 
about  progress,  so  common  to  all  school  reports.  But  the  fact  is 
before  me,  that  for  twenty  consecutive  years  the  uniform  report 
from  this  locality  has  been  to  the  effect  that  ^^our  schools  are  rap- 
idly improving."  If  this  oft  repeated  statement  is  true,  and  such 
improvements  have  been  really  going  on  here  for  twenty  years, 
it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether,  after  such  a  season  of  uninter- 
rupted success,  progress  is  still  possible;  and  the  same  inquiry  may 
apply  to  every  county  in  the  State.  At  any  assignable  ratio  of 
improvement,  the  schools  of  the  whole  county  ought  to  be  fault- 
less ;  if  not,  they  have  been  misrepresented. 

A  report  now  before  me,  made  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  by  the 
school  commissioner  of  this  county,  of^rs  as  favorable  an  exhibit 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  present,  even  with  the  accumulated  ^Mm- 
provements"  of  all  the  intervening  jears.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  institutes,  no  associations,  and  no  new-and-easy  modes 
of  "rearing  the  tender  thought,"  and  yet  1  am  bound  by  the  evi- 
dence to  believe  that  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  were  as  well 
iDstrueted  then  as  they  are  to  day. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  and  with  due  regard  for  truth,  it  may 
be  safe  only  to  say,  that  our  schools  are  accomplishing  as  much 
as  at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  mors  than  at  the  time  of  my  first 
connection  with  them.  They  are  not  doing  all  that  conld  be  de- 
sired— not  even  all  that  the  liberal  expenditure  of  means  should 
secure.  They  suffer  from  the  ineflSciency  of  school  oflBcers ;  from 
the  incompetency  of  teachers,  and  from  the  apathy  so  universal 
respecting  public  education.  While  these  obstacles  remain,  the 
way  of  improvement,  if  not  effectually  barred,  must  be  slow  and 
toilsome.  My  efforts  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teachers ;  and  my  plans  for  this  object  ha^e  given  re- 
soltB  highly  satisfactory.    Educational  meetings  have  been  held 
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in  different  places,  and  pnblic  attention  thus  directed  to  tt 
ject  has  been  awakened  and  a  fair  degree  of  interest  mani 

The  semi-annoal  sessions  of  the  county  institute  have  inc 
in  interest.     The  attendance  has  aI»o  increased  two-fold 
the  last  two  years.     The  board  of  supervisors  have  made  all 
ful  appropriations  to  cover  the  expense  of  these  raeetinofs. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text 
About  two-thirds  of  the  schools  have  adopted  a  uniform 
and  all  will,  before  another  year,  comply  with  the  law  relai 
this  subject. 

These  brief  statements  are  respectfully  submitted,  rathei 
dications  than  as  a  full  exposition  of  what  has  been  accomp 


EDGAR.— A.  J.  Mapbs. 

The  general  educational  interest  in  this  county  is  dec 
encouraging.  The  directors  and  people  seem  to  manifest  a  f 
degree  of  interest  in  good  schools  and  teachers  than  former 
cept  in  a  very  few  districts,  where  the  directors  seek  to  € 
merely  school  keepers,  instead  of  practical  teachers,  to 
comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law  so  they  may  get  their  j 
of  State  fund,  an;l  not  for  education. 

The  school  houses  which  have  recently  been  constructe 
those  in  process  of  construction,  are  a  great  improvement  or 
of  other  days,  in  every  respect ;  better,  more  con^modious. 
ventilated,  and  generally  having  excellent  seats,  desks  and 
boards.  However,  I  have  visited  only  about  one-half  of  t 
tricts  this  year  once,  and  in  some  of  them  there  are  no  w 
out-buildings.  This  should  not  be  in  a  civilized  land, 
should  be  a  power  vested  somewhere  to  remedy  this  m 
necessary  conveniences. 

Where  school  townships  are  divided  by  county  lines,  th€ 
urers  should  be  required  only  to  report  to  the  county  supe 
dent  of  schools  where  their  bonds  are  tiled,  and  not  to  each  \ 
superintendent,  except  as  to  children,  which  should  be  re 
to  each  where  the  children  reside.  Better  than  this,  woul 
have  the  townships  which  are  divided  by  county  lines  annc 
a  township  where  the  territory  belongs,  and  divide  the  to^ 
funds  according  to  the  population,  and  dispense  with  trei 
and  trustees  of  such  townships,  and  thus  save  the  people  t 
deal  of  vexation  and  expense.  A  more  radical  change 
school  law  might  be  made  in  this  respect :  that  taxation  sh( 
by  counties,  and  not  districts ;  and  the  amount  of  collecti 
vided  according  to  the  census  of  each  district  would  sfi 
pense  and  confusion,  and  then  all  the  property  would  I 
equal  portion  of  taxation  for  the  benelit  of  education, 
treasurers  ought  to  be  called  together  once  a  year  in  conv 
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lat  the  system  of  doing  business  and  keeping  books  be  nni- 
u  All  school  officers  of  each  township  onght  to  be  called  to- 
er  once  a  year,  for  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  dn- 
as  well  as  the  law.    Coanty  saperintendents  of  schools  should  ! 

eqnired  by  law  to  hold  a  teacners'  institute  for  a  term  of  ten  { 

\  in  each  year,  and  have  the  power  to  use  for  such  purpose 
suitable  school  house  in  the  county,  free  from  cost  or  expense, 
le  it  may  be  true  that  county  superintendents  are  not  suffi- 
tly  well  qualified  to  make  a  teachers'  institute  an  entire  suc- 
within  themselves,  yet  with  the  aid  of  competent  teachers, 
reside  in  each  coanty,  could  yastly  increase  the  standard  of 
nation  throughout  the  county,  and  thereby  give  an  impetus  to 
success  of  the  common  school  system,  that  can  be  reached  in 
ther  way ;  and  teachers  of  great  ability  would  aid,  and  gladly 
0,  without  fee  or  reward  from  the  county.  In  this  county  say 
e  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers ;  suppose  they  meet  in 
rention  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  and  discuss  the  question,  the 
system  of  teachiqg,  with  practical  examples,  would  any  one 
»ose  that  the  ability  to  teach  would  not  be  materially  increased! 
ot,  then  let  all  agricultural,  horticultural,  mechanical  exhibi- 
3,  and  the  universal  exposition  of  the  world,  if  they  do  not 
Base  the  wealth  and  real  industry  and  science  of  the  land,  be 
Qce  dissolved  and  discontinued.  I  would  say  that  I  never  at- 
ed  an  institute  without  gaining  a  new  idea  on  the  subject  of 
liing.  In  order  to  develop  an  interest  in  education,  I  would 
mmend  that  no  person  be  licensed  to  teach,  unless  they  have 
ided  a  teachers'  institute  the  past  or  present  year,  or  the  year 
^hich  they  make  application  for  examination,  and  they  be  re- 
ed to  furnish  the  proper  certificate  of  such  attendance  in  all 

8. 

hold  my  examination  of  teachers  on  the  first  and  last  Satur- 
in  each  month,  and  hold  no  private  examinations,  except  as 
on-resident  applicants,  and  grant  no  renewals  of  second-grade 
ificates.  In  examination  of  teachers,  I  use  written  and  oral 
hods  conjointly. 


EDWAEDS.— Lbvikus  Habris. 

rith  reference  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  county,  I  can- 
say  what  my  heart  would  desire.    The  standard  of  qualifica- 

of  our  teachers  is  low — but  very  few  are  qualified  for  a  first- 
le  certificate,  and  sometimes  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  to 
ify  to  what  we  feel  to  be  an  untruth.  The  qualified  material 
Dt  in  the  county,  or  the  price  is  not  forthcoming  to  bring  it 

the  market.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  our  county  institute, 
tiad  a  profitable  time.  Much  interest  was  manifested,  and  we 
9ve  the  good  seed  sown  will  bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest. 
Vol.1— 63i 
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Onr  school  hoases  are  becoming  better  every  year,  thongl 
Btill  remain  that  are  not  fit  for  occupancy  for  school  pnrpo 
hope  better  things  can  be  reported  another  year,  and  that  E 
coanty  will  continae  to  improve  till  it  is  not  behind  the  m 
Tanced  coonties  in  the  State. 


EFFINGHAM.— 8.  F.  Gilmoeb. 

It  affords  ipe  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  to  yon  that  tl 
mon  schools  of  this  coanty  are  steadily  improving,  and  that 
general  interest  is  bein^  exhibited  among  the  people  wit 
ence  to  the  schools.  My  experience  is,  that  all  that  is  ne 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  pnblic  mind  upon  the  sabiect 
cation,  is  to  agitate  the  subject,  and  when  the  people  ai 
thoroughly  awakened,  efficient  schools  are  the  necessary 
The  American  people  have  become  so  acci^ptomed  to  bein^ 
to  npon  all  questions  of  public  interest,  that  they  do  not  f 
appreciate  the  value  or  importance  of  anything  about  whic 
ing  in  particular  is  said.  So,  whenever  the  people  are  tc 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  schools — whenever  the  q 
is  thoroughlv  a^tated — then  I  find  them  awakened  to  the 
tance  of  maintaining  schools,  and  of  using  every  reasonabl 
to  promote  their  efficiency.  As  far  as  possible,  during  1 
year,  I  appointed  meetings  in  the  districts,  for  the  purpose 
ing  upon  the  subject  of  common  schools,  and  the  best  met 
increasing  their  efficiency,  and  the  result  was  beneficial  in  e 
stance,  ^ot  that  what  I  said  was  of  so  great  value,  I  presn 
because  it  brought  the  subject  fresh  to  the  minds  of  the  peo| 
started  them  to  talking  and  thinking  and  acting  for  themseh 
judgment  is  that  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  count; 
intendency  depends,  mainly,  upon  the  efforts  put  forth  in 
rection.  So  much  can  be  done  by  county  superintendentt 
way,  and  so  much  depends  upon  them  in  this  regard,  th 
impressed  with  the  belief  that,  if  our  schools  are  not  as  < 
as  they  should  be,  it  is  attributable,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
of  such  effort  on  the  part  of  the  county  superintendency. 

By  this  means,  better  than  any  other,  the  superintenc 
elevate  the  standard  of  proficiency  among  teachers,  bec^ 
can  convince  the  people  that  they  need  only  first-class  t< 
and  can  awaken  Within  them  a  determination  to  have  nv 
and  when  it  becomes  a  well  settled  fact  that  teachers  must 
petent^  in  order  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  people,  the  list  of 
applicants  will  not  be  so  great  upon  the  superintendent's 
All  the  wants  of  the  school  interests  can  be  best  presente 
people  at  meetiogs  in  their  own  school  district  school  hou 
there  is  a  lack  of  room — which  is  an  almost  universal  wao 
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tj — ^the  fact  can  be  readily  apprehended,  and  a  plan  devised 
Tinging  aboat  a  remedy,  if  there  is  not  safficient  groand 
ected  with  the  honse,  it  can  be  easily  seen  and  a  resolntion 
►ted  to  procure  more.  If  the  furniture  is  defective — and  in 
7  cases  it  will  be  foand  totally  wanting — the  defects  can  be 
ily  pointed  out ;  and  if  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  among  the 
\\e  with  reference  to  their  school,  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
can  be  made  apparent,  and  a  lively  interest  awakened  ;  and  if 
:eacher  has  become  indifferent  to  his  duty,  he  will  then  find  a 
motive  for  increased  activity. 

ere  I  to  suggest  any  change  in  the  school  law,  it  would  be  to. 
e  the  counties  the  limits  of  school  townships,  and  townships 
imits  of  districts ;  and  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  directors 
rovide  the  mecms  in  advance  for  maintaining  the  schoote.  A 
bier  ought  never  to  be  employed  until  the  money  is  ready  to 
for  his  services.  Men  and  vtromen,  whose  services  are  worth 
hing,  will  work  cheaper  and  better  if  promptly  paid,  than  if 
ed  with  in  district  orders  due  six  or  twelve  months  after  delivery, 
e  have  some  very  excellent  teachers  in  our  county,  to  whose 
gy  and  efficiency  we  are>  in  a  great  measure  indebted,  for 
;ever  of  improvement  is  being  made  in  the  schools  of  our 
ty.  If  we  had  better  houses,  better  furniture,  and  ready 
By  provided  to  pay  teachers  at  the  close  of  each  term,  the 
ber  of  our  good  teachers  would  be  increased  and  our  schools 
d  become  much  more  efficient.  That  this  will  ultimately  be 
mplished,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  we  may  have  to  labor  ear- 
y  and  wait  patiently  for  a  time,  before  we  attain  to  what  we 
'e. 


FOED.— Jambs  Bbown. 

le  common  schools  in  this^  county  have  been  in  the  back- 

nd.      Until  recently,  many  districts  were  thinly  settled,  hav- 

)oor  school  hoases,  no  apparatus,  and  a  medley  of  books.    On 

ring  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  last  vear,  I  found  no  record 

ly  teachers'  institute  having  been  held  in  this  county.      But 

]g  the  past  year,  two  county  teachers'  institutes  have  been 

;  the  educational  standard  has  been  raised,  and  better  wages 

now  paid.    I  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  at  least 

,  very  many  twice,  and  some  three  times. 

10  oral  and  the  vyritten  methods  of  examination  have  been 

rined,  with  favorable  results. 

le  board  of  supervisors  have  been  liberal  in  appropriations  for 

institute. 

le  most  important  change  to  be  observed,  is  in  the  method  of 

ling,  more  attention  being  paid  to  ^^drawing  out,"  or  leading 
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the  pnpils  to  «00  for  themselyes,  and  leae  is  done  in  the  ^ 
^^  commanicatine: "  knowledge,  or  rather,  ^^  pouring  on  and  j 
ing  in.  "  It  has  been  shown  that  a  competent  and  faithfol  U 
whose  heart  is  in  the  work,  can  advance  the  pnpils,  and  gi 
isfaction  in  almost  any  district. 

The  school  houses  recently  built  are  commodious  and  coi 
ble.     A  few  of  those  built  at  an  early  day  still  remain  to 
placed  with  new  ones. 

Tardiness,  irregularity  in  attendance,  a  diversity  of  tezt- 
and  a  lack  of  apparatus  are  among  the  remaining  obstacles, 
official  circular  has,  however,  been  addressed  to  the  di 
boards  of  directors,  which  is  likely  to  assist  in  bringing  8 
uniformity  of  tezt-books. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  school  law 
amended  that  the  township  treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  tt 
pie.  At  present,  being  a  creature  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
subject  to  their  caprices,  and,  notwithstanding  he  may 
filed  a  heavy  bond,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  offio 
ability  and  fidelity,  may  at  any  time  be  removed  from  ofl 
the  appointment  of  another. 


GEEENE.— 0.  A.  Woelet. 

Herewith  is  submitted  to  you  a  report  of  the  condition  of  e 
in  Greene  county  for  the  year  ending  July  Slst,  1870.  Th< 
done  by  me  during  the  vear,  to  advance  education  and  ii 
an  interest  in  the  schools,  and  aniong  school  officers,  has  t 
a  varied  character.  The  most  important  has  been  connselii 
directing  school  officers  in  their  various  duties,  and  as 
teachers  to  introduce  improved  plans  and  methods  of  teachi 

I  have  endeavored,  in  my  examinations,  to  make  the  sts 
of  qualification  such,  that  none  incapable  of  instructing 
various  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  should  b( 
orized  to  teach.     In  my  judgment,  the  greatest  obstade 
way  of  the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  is  the  want  of  a  proper 
elation  of  a  good  school.      My  aim  has  been  to  convince 
officers,  and  all  others  interested,  that  good  schools  only  are 
ficial,  and  good  teachers  are  the  only  cheap  ones. 

In  order  that  a  school  may  prove  a  success,  good  housi 
competent  teachers  are  indispensably  requisite. 

By  untiring  energy  and  perseverance,  I  have  finally  succ 
in  arousing  tbe  people  to  action.  Four  new  houses  hav< 
built  during  the  past  year,  and  a  high  degree  of  interest  is 
fested  by  the  apparent  willingness  to  increase  the  salai 
teachers,  and  to  employ  those  only  who  are  competent.  Th 
new  houses,  erected  during  last  year,  are  good  buildings 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  locate< 
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an  honor  to  the  county.  The  bnilding  jnst  erected  at  OarroII- 
is  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  three  stories  aboye  the  basement, 
is  sufficiently  commodions  to  accommodate  eight  hundred  pa- 
It  is  supplied  with  all  the  modem  improyements,  and 
med  with  Tasker's  patent  hot  water  furnaces.  Entire  cost  of 
ding  and  embellishments,  $40,000.  In  accordance  with  your 
ire,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  brief  re- 
t  of  the  school  system  of  OarroUton  : 

Jeneral  McunageTnenL — The  schools  are  cond  noted  under  the 
eral  school  law.  But  one  building,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
,  is  nsed  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils. 
^nroUmtnt. — The  whole  school  has  an  enrollment  of  about  foar 
dred  and  fifty  pupils,*ranging  from  six  to  twenty-two  years. 
"eachers  and  Chades. — There  are,  at  present,  eight  teachers 
>ioyed,  including  the  principal.  Seyen  grades  are  recognized, 
seyenth  being  &e  High  School. 

branches  Taught, — All  the^  yarious  branches  of  our  most  suo- 
iinl  graded  schools,  including  object  lessons  and  yocal  music, 
taught  in  the  lower  grades ;  while  in  the  seyenth  grade,  or 
h  School  department,  the  following  course  has  been  adopted : 


riBSTTBRU. 

BEOOHD  TBRIC. 

THIRD    TniL 

imetic. 

ieal  Geography, 
ish  Composition, 
ing,  Writing. 

F\nt  Yecar, 

Arithmetic. 
U.  S.  History. 
Algebra. 
Elocution. 
Spelling,  Writing. 

rnrgl  Yecar, 

Physiology. 
Botany. 
Algebra. 
SpeUing. 

BBCOITD  TEBH. 

Second  Year. 

letry.         ' 
titution  of  the  U.S. 
listry. 
ing. 

Second  Year, 

Geometry. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Ancient  History. 
Drawing,  Spelling. 

Sec(md  Year. 

Boole-Keeping. 
Elements  of  Astronomy. 
Mental  Philosophy. 
Spelling. 

L 

EUetive, 
Latin. 

JEUeAve. 
Latin* 

Reclamation,  orations  and  compositions  throughout  the  entire 

•se. 

.  certificate,  signed  by  the  principal  and  board  of  education, 

)nferred  upon  all  those  who  creditably  complete  the  full  coarse 

tudy. 
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Orading, — In  grading  the  school,  previous  attainment 
age,  physical  condition  and  circamstances  of  the  pnpil,  a 
taken  into  consideration.  While  it  is  deemed  essential  to 
so  closely  as  will  be  condacive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  s< 
and  secure  the  most  wholesome  results,  it  is  thought  unw 
adhere  to  the  strict  *^  cast-iron  gradation"  which  is  practu 
many  of  our  larger  cities. 
.       p  DUoipline. — Recognizing  the  fact,  that  the  children  o 

I  schools  are  soon  to  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and 

{  a  component  part  of  the  law-making  power  of  our  land,  the 

est  care  is  taken  to  teach  them  adf 'government.  In  fact,  < 
the  leading  features  of  our  city  schools  is  the  beautiful  mam 
which  pupils  are  taught  to  govern  themselves. 

\  Tnianoy. — Previous  to  last  year  our  schools  were  very  n 

!  ally  aflfected  by  truancy.    To  remedy  this  evil,  atid  to  secur 

{  ter  results  than  had  heretofore  been  obtained,  the  foUowinj 

jf  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  :     Each  tardiness  sh 

i  counted  a  half  day's  absence,  and  when  any  pupil  shall  have 

'  absent  five  days — in  days  or  half  days — ^in  one  term,  his  p 

'i  or  guardian  shall  be  required  to  account  to  the  board,  unlee 

known  to  the  teacher  that  the  pupiPs  sickness  prevented  1 

tendance.     Any  pupil  failing  to  render  sufficient  excuse  f 

sence  or  tardiness,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension  or  such  othei 

;  alty  as  the  teacher,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  principal  or  I 

shall  deem  proper." 

Though  this  rule  met  with  some  opposition,  it  is  still  enf< 
and  has  increased  the  attendance  about  forty  per  cent.  W 
child  is  absent,  a  notification  is  sent  by  a  pupil  who  lives  m 
the  home  of  the  absentee,  informing  the  parent  of  his  child 

'  sence.    This  notice  is  signed  and  returned  to  the  teacher, 

returning  of  the  notification  with  the  parent's  signature,  sa 
the  teacher  that  the  parent  has  been  duly  notified.  If  the 
has  been  absent  three  days  or  tardy  six  times,  a  warning  c 
sent  to  the  parent,  through  the  postofiice.  Under  the  presec 
tem,  it  is  impossible  for  a  child  to  play  truant  without 
"found  out." 

Teachers^  Institute. — ^Through  the  persevering  energy  c 
principal  a  teachers'  institute  has  been  organized,  in  ordei 
the  teaching  in  our  city  schools  might  be  made  more  thoi 
and  efficient,  and  that  all  might  work  in  unison  for  the  same 
end. 

«  I  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county, with  one  or  two  excep 

during  the  year,  and  I  find  that  a  visit  from  the  superintend 
generally  highly  appreciated  both  by  teacher  and  pupils.  '^ 
I  attempt  to  encourage  the  children  by  a  word  of  applause,  I 
upon  the  teacher  thoroughnesB^  and  he  seems  to  catch  the  s 
he  seems  to  realize  the  tact  that  there  is  an  advance  being 
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he  edacationa)  interests  of  the  county,  and  that  he  must  put 
h  energy  to  qualify  himself  for  his  work. 
)urinjg  the  year  we  held  a  teachers'  institute,  which  proved  an 
ire  success.  It  was  held  in  Kane,  and  continued  six  days.  It 
3  attended  by  about  sixty-five  teachers,  and  was  pronounced 
I  of  the  best  in  the  State  by  those  who  have  been  visiting  other 
titates.  While  upon  this  subject,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  our 
igations  to  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  Regent  of  the  Industrial 
iversity  ;  W.  H.  Demotte,  A.M.,  of  Jacksonville,  111,,  and  Rev. 
B.  Harrison,  of  Bloomington,  for  their  very  able  and  instruc- 
)  addresses  during  the  session. 


HANCOCK.— Wm.  Gbiffin. 

[  now  make  to  you  my  written  report  Not  having  been  able 
dsit  all  the  schools  of  the  county  since  taking  the  office  last 
member,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  fully  in  regard  to  all  the 
ools  of  the  county.  Those  visited  range  from  very  good  to  very 
►r.  The  graded  schools  of  this  county  are  doing  good  work, 
I  making  some  advancement  The  schools  of  the  county  are 
re  diversified — some  good,  some  medium,  and  some  very  defi- 
)t  in  the  elements  that  it  requires  to  constitute  a  good  school. 
B  great  defect,  at  least  in  my  judgment,  among  the  teachers  of 
\  county,  especially  in  the  country,  is  proper  drill  in  the  art  of 
cliing.     Too  many  seem  to  think  that  they  can  succeed  in  teach* 

without  paying  any  attention  to  this  item,  so  necessary  to  all 
eessful  teaching.  This,  then,  is  the  great  need  at  present  in 
\  county.  But  while  I  thus  speak  of  this  county,  I  am  sure  that 
3Ugh  the  labors  of  Mr.  Batchelder,  the  former  superintendent 
this  county,  it  will  compare  with  any  of  the  adjoining  counties 
growth  and  prosperity  of  schools.  The  imperfect  preparation 
les,  I  presume,  from  the  fact  that  teaching  is  made  a  stepping 
le  to  some  other  calling.  The  gentlemen  make  it  a  means  of 
Dg  to  something  more  remunerative,  and  the  ladies  to  the  du- 

of  maried  life.  When  the  times  comes  that  teaching  becomes 
lore  permanent  profession  (and  that  will  be  when  it  is  more  re- 
nerative),  then  will  the  profession  be  elevated,  and  more  good 
Eiccomphshed  by  the  common  schools.  The  signs  of  the  times, 
bink,  point  clearly  in  this  direction.  There  is  an  active  demand 
good  teachers,  and  willingness  to  pay  fair  wages.  The  first 
d,  4;hen,  of  this  county,  is  more  preparation  for  teaching.  The 
>nd  great  evil  needing  to  be  remedied,  is  a  multiplicity  of  text- 
ks.  I  have  noticed,  in  the  same  school  room,  five  series  of 
iers.  This  evil  I  shall  try  to  remove,  through  the  instructions 
the  State  Superintendent,  given  in  the  September  number  of 
"  Illinois  Teacher,"  1870.  I  hope  thus  to  get  rid  of  this  trou- 
tome  question  and  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  teachers  of  this 
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county.  The  third  evil  is  the  inattention  of  directors.  Ai 
fourth  is  like  onto  it,  the  inattention  of  employees.  The 
that  will  be  accomplished  when  all  the  agencies  of  oar  gran 
tern  of  common  schools  work  harmoniously,  can  not  be 
When  the  State  and  connty  snperintendents,  the  coan'y  su 
tendents  and  directors,  directors  and  teachers,  and  teacherc 

Eatrons,  shall  all  do  their  dnties  in  harmony,  then  will  the  6 
est  cause  of  the  world  arise  in  her  might  and  spread  Ugh 
knowledge  everywhere.  As  all  true  education  must  rest 
firm  moral  basis,  I  should  regret  very  much  to  see  the  time 
when  the  Bible,  the  only  true  standard  of  morals,  should  t 
out  of  the  common  schools.  We  desire  to  see  the  head  edi 
to  think,  the  heart  to  feel,  and  the  body  to  act  Thus  educatin, 
in  harmony  with  his  whole  nature,  he  will  be  an  honor  to  h 

iand  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
We  hold,  in  this  county,  two  institutes  during  the  yeai 
think  they  are  accomplishing  much  good.     But  the  law  pern 
i  teachers  to  attend,  is  rendered  powerless  by  the  directors  en 

!  ing  teachers  by  the  day,  or  in  some  other  way  to  save  the 

•{  This  needs  to  be  looked  after  a  little. 


HENDERSOK— K  P.  Raitoall. 

The  condition  of  our  schools  is  somewhat  encouraging. 

The  most  of  our  school  houses  are  good,  though  there  a 
many  very  poor  ones ;  those,  however,  that  have  been  bui 
centiy  are  mostly  of  good  size,  and  well  arranged. 

Our  teachers'  institute  was  largely  attended  last  winter,  se^ 
one  teachers  being  present — the  largest  number  that  hae 
attended  any  institute  held  in  the  county.  Many  spectaton 
present  who  took  a  decided  interest  in  the  proceedings ;  ai 
general  impression  among  the  people  is,  that  the  teachers' 
tute,  properly  conducted,  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  the 
tive  teacher.  The  probable  reason  for  the  large  attendav 
teachers,  is  the  wise  provision  of  the  school  law  giving  tej 
their  time  while  attenaiog  the  institute.  I  can  add,  also,  tb 
time  was  profitably  spent  by  some  of  the  teachers,  at  least ; 
visiting  their  schools  this  summer,  £  have  seen  them  practio 
good  enect  what  they  learned  there. 

A  word  about  directors:  Some  are  eflScient,  Ti^orking 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  their  schools,  employing  good  te^ 
keeping  school  houses  in  good  repair,  etc. ;  but  there  arc 
many  quite  the  reverse,  for  not  one-half  of  the  schools  : 
county  have  received  what  may  be  termed  a  visit  from  the 
tors,  during  the  last  eight  months,  and  for  how  much  longei 
unable  to  state.  They  neglect  to  make  their  annual  report 
township  treasurers  hare  to  guess  at  themu    They  excuse 
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68  by  saying :  ^^  I  have  not  time ;  forgot  abont  the  report ;  do 
get  thanked,  even,  for  what  I  have  done,"  etc.  Now  wonld  it 
be  better  to  have  fewer  directors  and  let  them  be  paid  for  their 
ices? 

here  are  some  excellent  teachers  in  the  county,  and  room  for 
«,  as  there  is  a  demand  for  good  teachers,  and  fair  wages  of- 
d ;  for  people  are  learning  by  experience  diat,  usually,  cheap 
hers  are  no  teachers  at  all. 

[nch  more  could  be  done  with  uniformity  of  text-books ;  but  I 
k  the  law  should  be  so  changed  that  the  same  kind  of  text- 
ks  be  used  throughout  the  State ;  and  those  not  complying 
i  it,  forfeit  their  public  money. 


HENET.— H.  S.  OoMSTooK, 

am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  an  increasing  and  steadily  grow- 
interest  among  the  schools  of  this  connty.  This  interest  is 
ibited,  perhaps,  more  in  the  direction  of  the  improvement  of 
)ol  houses,  in  the  increasing  demand  for  good  school  furniture 
apparatus,  than  in  any  other.  Neat,  commodious,  and  attsract- 
buildiugs  are  rapidly  taking  the  places  of  the  old  dingy,  un- 
ished  and  repulsive  ones.  Teachers  of  a  hicrher  order  of 
1%  are  in  demand  in  the  best  schools,  and  command  liberal 
es.  In  some  districts,  however,  teachers  are  sought  after  and 
iloyed,  without  much  reference  to  their  personal  standing, 
great  object  seeming  to  be  to  employ  the  CMopent  teachers.  To 
late  this  evil,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  we  need  the  in- 
Qce  of  a  good  normal  school  withm  our  oym  HmvUs.  I  am  not 
)ared  to  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  the  county  shares  in  my 
lion  to  that  extent  that  I  am  confident  of  an  early  establish- 
it  of  it;  but  that  county  normal  schools  wiU  be  established  in 
7  county  in  the  State  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  I  am  fully 
)ared  to  believe.  As  it  now  is,  although  there  is  a  greater 
iber  of  persons  in  the  county  holding  ceitificates  than  there 
schools  in  the  county,  yet  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  wdl  quali- 
teachers. 

ur  county  institute  is  growing  in  interest  and  power,  and  is 
luctive  of  much  good.  The  annual  session  was  attended  by 
hundred  and  sixty  members — the  largest  number  ever  assem- 
[  in  the  county — ^and  local  institutes  are  becoming  more  fro- 
nt and  profitable. 

re  now  sustain  201  free  public  schools  in  the  county,  fourteen 
T^hich  are  graded  schools.  These,  in  the  main,  are  under  a 
1  and  able  supervision,  and  are  a  credit  to  the  county.  The 
lie  schools  of  the  county  are  attended  by  about  12,000  pnpili, 
n  average  of  about  sixty  pupils  to  each. 
Vol.  1— «4r 
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There  is  mnch  complaint  on  the  part  of  township  and  district 
school  officers  in  regard  to  the  great  nnmber  of  statistics  required 
to  be  famished  in  the  annual  reports  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent. I  have  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  secure  anything  like 
full  and  complete  reports ;  however,  I  am  confident  that  in  the 
future,  many  of  these  difficulties  will  be  obviated.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  the  items  required  in  the  present  blanks  could  & 
abridged  in  some  degree,  more  correct  and  valuable  information 
would  be  obtained. 

A  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  school  laws.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  "  free  sdiools"  should  be  all  that  the  term  im- 
pUes ;  that  no  one  should  be  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  the 
public  schools  because  he  happens  to  be  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  so  unfortunate,  during  this  minoritv,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  secure  the  benefiU  of  a  common  school  education.  I 
regard  the  rnamimwm,  limit  of  twenty-one  years  as  being  an  unjust 
discrimination,  and  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  unioervA 
edticaiian. 

We  have,  I  think,  under  the  present  system,  a  superabundance 
of  school  officers.  Three  school  officers  in  each  township,  whose 
powers  should  embodv  those  of  the  present  township  trustees  and 
district  directors,  with  a  provision  for  a  reasonable  remuneratioiL 
for  services  rendered,  and  another  provision  for  strict  acconntabil- 
ity,  would,  I  believe,  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
system. 

Again,  instead  of  having  three  custodians  of  public  moneys  in 
each  township,  as  under  the  present  system,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  treasurer  of  the  school  fund  should  be  the  custodian  of  all 
township  funds,  including  those  now  held  by  the  supervisor  and 
those  held  by  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  high- 
ways. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  State  Superintendent,  through  the 
columns  of  the  September  nnmber  of  the  "Illinois  Teacher,"  in  re- 
gard to  the  diversity  of  text-books  in  our  schools,  meets  my  hearty 
concurrence.  This  evil  is  one  of  the  most  grevious  with  which  we 
have  to  contend. 


JASPER— P.  S.  MoLaughldt. 

The  general  educational'  interest  in  this  county  is  not  at  all 
flattering.  There  are  no  normal  schools,  either  public  or  private, 
in  this  county — neither  are  there  any  students  from  this  county 
attending  normal  schools.  Most  of  the  school  directors  seek  to  hirs 
the  cheapest  teachers,  and  those  are  considered  the  cheapest  who 
can  be  hired  for  the  least  money. 
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visiting  the  sdhoole  of  this  county,  I  find  that  a  great  ma- 
r  of  the  school  houses  are  very  poor,  being  uncomfortable,  I  ^  . 

needing  desks,  blackboards,  and  better  seats  than  slabs  and  '^  { .  ^  ^ 

with  pin  legs — to  say  nothing  of  their  destitution  of  other  '  ?  '"  k^ 

>1  fixtures  and  apparatus.     There  are  not  to  exceed  twelve  -''     ^^ 

county  school  houses  in  Jasper  county, 
lere  has  been  a  manifest  opposition  to  the  holding  of  a  teach- 
nstitute  in  this  county;  notwithstanding,  by  strenuous  effort, 
assistance  of  a  few  enterprising  teachers,  we  organized  a  ^ 

ers'  institute  last  May,  the  second  session  of  which  was  held 
9wton  on  the  15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th  days  of  August  last, 
institute  is  growing  in  interest  and  influence  for  good,  espe- 
r  in  promoting  the  standard  for  teachers.  Our  institute  en- 
lent  numbers  52.  i 

e  have  a  few  good  teachers  in  this  county,  yet  I  believe  none 
em  have  been  educated  at  a  normal  school.  A  large  majority 
r  teachers  arequestion  readers,  and  ^^schooL  keepers^'*  rather  than  \ 

I  teachers.  We  hardly  know  to  whom  we  should  charge  this 
)ring  educational  fault,  but  believe  it  belongs  to  the  hirers  of  ! 

ers,  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  true  worth  of  a  good  teacher.  ; 

rectors  in  districts  should  unite  their  aims  and  interests  in 
ing  teachers ;  that  poor  teachers  should  not  make  false  repre- 
tions  to  either  director,  or  what  another  has  said,  in  order  to  , 

e  a  position  as  teacher. 

e  believe,  however,  that  the  educational  interest  is  looking 
nd  there  are  many  things  which  lead  us  to  believe  the  future 
loon  present  a  glorious  contrast. 

squent  demands  are  made  upon  us  for  private  examination 
ndidates  for  teachers ;  yet  we  endeavor  to  have  all  our  ex- 
ations  public. 

e  would  advise  that  while  the  law  requires  six  months  school 
g  the  year,  that  the  whole  six  months  be  put  in  one  term. 


JEFFERSON.— G.  W.  Johnson. 

e  growing  number  and  size  of  the  farms  in  our  flourishing 
by,  the  many  new  and  splendid  bams,  dwellings,  manufacto- 
md  storehouses  which  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  together 
the  shrill  whistles  of  steam  engines,  heard  in  every  direction, 
ve  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  number, wealth  and  energy 
e  inhabitants  are  increasing.  1  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
g  and  seeing  that  this  is  truly  an  enterprising  people, 
id  judging  from  the  best  lights  before  me,  the  general  educa- 
l  progress  in  this  county  is  such  as  to  afford  some  grounds 
icouragement.  Bnt  that  there  is  that  degree  of  interest  mani- 
1  by  teachers,  directors  and  parents,  which  the  subject  de- 
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mands,  that  the  school  houses  and  farnitnre  are  what  the] 
bo,  and  that  there  is  not  far  more  darkness,  both  scientific 
morally,  than  onr  privileges  would  justify,  I  must  certain! 
The  room  for  improvement  is  by  no  means  limited.  De^ 
pressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  my  position,  I  have  endeavored  to  br 
requisition  every  available  means  which  mi^ht  tend  to 
light  and  life,  and  dispel  iscnorance  and  prejudice.  I  cc 
my  office  late  in  November,  and  althoagh  the  weather 
tremely  unfavorable  dnring  the  succeeding  four  and  a  half 
visited  every  one  of  the  schools  once,  several  of  them  tn 
mained  with  each  from  two  or  three  hours,  inspecting  an 
ing^  and  generally  lectured  before  leaving.  Several 
schools  I  found  had  never  been  visited  by  a  county  sope 
ent  before.  Since  the  beginning  of  April  we  have  held  &\ 
ers'  institutes,  in  connection  with  public  examinations, 
though  poorly  attended,  have  at  least  served  to  awaken  int 
the  subject,  and  breathe  some  breath  into  several  dry  bon< 
of  those  wishing  certificates,  at  first  preferred  private  c 
tions ;  but  by  making  these  very  rigid  and  thorough,  tb< 
is  in  this  respect  rapidly  changing.  There  is  a  growing 
ibr  first-grade  teachers,  and  a  constantly  diminishing  one 
priced  ones,  which  I  consider  at  least  one  favorable  indicat 
the  other  hand,  the  important  office  of  school  director 
neglected.  Yery  little  attention  is  given  to  selecting  t 
suitable  men ;  and  consequently,  when  elected,  they  often 
or  fail  to  discharge  the  plainest  and  most  important  dutie 
office.  It  not  unfreqnently  happens,  that  those  are  choi 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and,  besides,  who  have  no  chi 
school.  Of  course,  in  such  cases  the  business  is  badly  n 
I  make  free  to  call  the  attention  of  all  those  intereste<j 
manifest  impropriety,  and  ask  the  avoidance  of  the  evil 
regard  to  teachers,  I  think  our  condition  hopeful.  We  fa 
fall  a  larger  population  of  first-grade  teachers  than  ever 
while  many  who  a  few  years  since  figured  as  teachers — 
could  not  figure  as  mathematicians — ^have  gone.  Our  t 
treasurers,  with  but  slight  exceptions,  generally  do  their  di 
several  of  their  last  annual  reports  were  considerably  tan^ 

I  am  of  the  opinion  thai  if  the  funds  could  be  so  distril 
not  to  come  so  nearly  forcing  the  districts  to  have  ail  of  1 
months  tanght  in  winiery  in  order  to  get  a  proportional  i 
tbem,  it  would  be  better.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  thf 
all  that  is  distributed  at  all,  is  distributed  in  April,  on  the 
taught  previous  to  that  time ;  of  course  those  tanght  a 
none  of  the  funds. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  say,  that  our  pi 
though  not  so  flattering  as  could  be  wished,  still  furnish 
for  encoaragement;  and  1  hope  that  before  another  repor 
I  may  be  able  to  note  better  tilings  for  this  people. 
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JERSEY.— Chables  H.  Knapp. 

!)ar  school  laws,  where  anderstood,  seem  to  work  well.  I  trust 
it  our  county  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  educational  mat- 
3 ;  a  lively  interest  seems  to  he  awakened,  and  every  district  is 
naudiug  good  and  earnest  teachers  ot  known  ahility.  Yet  I 
E^e  to  regret  that  a  large  number  of  children  do  not  attend 
lool,  though  the  school  bouses  are  conveniently  near.  District 
Itaiion  by  the  superintendent,  directors  and  parents,  is  produc- 
3  of  good ;  the  children  see  that  they  are  looked  after,  and 
chers  lind  that  they  are  held  to  a  strict  accountabUity,  and  can- 
i,  if  they  would,  neglect  their  duty. 

Ls  to  our  institute,  1  have  to  report  an  attempt  and  a  failure. 
3  will  try  again,  for  we  need  the  influence  that  a  good  institute 
uld  Qxert 


JoDAVIESS.— G.  W.  Pbpoon. 

rhe  schools  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  this  county,  are  in  a 
irishing  condition.  Galena,  Dunleith  and  Warren  have  schools 
roughly  graded.  Apple  River,  Hanover  and  Nora  have  excel- 
t  grammer  schools. 

[  regret  to  say  that  the  county  district  schools,  with  a  few  ex- 
►tions,  are  in  a  rather  low  condition,  though  gradually  improv- 
.  The  great  trouble  is  a  too  frequent  change  of  teachers.  We 
not  look  for  anv  decided  change  for  the  better  until  our  school 
tr'cts  are  consolidated,  so  that  a  sufficient  salary  can  be  paid  to 
ain  young  men  and  women  of  talent.  Kow,  teaching  is  only  a 
pping-stone  to  something  better. 

We  are  determined,  however,  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  in  this 
mty,  and  a  general  interest  is  manifested  to  improve  our  com- 
n  schools,  and  make  thenj  worthy  the  noble  State  we  are  proud 
live  in. 


KANE.— G.  B.  Chables. 

^Iiile  a  livelier  interest  is  observable  respecting  education  in 
I  county,  there  is  still,  in  many  localities,  a  damaging  indiffer- 
le  to  the  welfare  of  common  schools.  Judicious  oversight  of 
schools  is  much  neglected  by  the  district  directors,  but  all  ad- 
:  that  excellent  schools  result  from  proper  supervision.  The 
ersity  of  schools  may  be  inferred  from  range  of  the  salaries  paid 
chers  during  past  year — the  minimum  being  nine  dollars  per 
nth,  while  two  hundred  and  fifty  is  the  maximum.  Many 
mitive  school  houses  still  remain,  as  monuments  of  pioneer 
rotion  to  human  culture.    Other  communities  are  justly  proud 
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of  the  modem  edifices,  commodions  and  attractive,  wherein  their 
loved  ones  are  rightly  led  to  knoWj  to  do^  and  to  he.  Ten  thoofiand 
three  hundred  and  seven  scholars  have  been  taught  an  average  of 
ninety-seven  days  each,  by  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  teachers 
in  one  hundred  and  fortv-six  schools. 

Of  the  multiplicity  of  subjects,  closely  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  our  schools,  on  which  considerations  might  be  here  pre- 
sented, it  is  impracticable  to  touch  on  many.  A  few  suggestions 
are  ofiered  :  Should  not  a  district  attorney  be  required  to  keep  a 
separate  account  with  each  county  in  his  district  ?  Kow,  the  ear- 
plus  of  fines  collected  in  {?7i«  county,  may  be  used  to  pay  attorneys' 
fees  in  another.  Thus  the  counties  do  not  have  their  relative 
share  of  the  funds  accruing  from  fines  for  school  purposes. 

Oaght  not  the  nominal  school  year  and  the  statistical  year  to  be 
conterminous  ?  Kow  their  discrepance  causes  much  extra  labor. 
Two  sets  of  records,  or  two  balancings  of  accounts  are  necessary 
on  the  part  of  township  treasurers,  because  their  reports  to  school 
trustees  and  to  county  superintendents  do  not  coincide.  Some 
confuse  the  record  jesr  with  the  school  year  proper.  Make  them 
coincident,  and  you  diminish  the  labor  and  liability  to  err  in  reports. 
The  school  statistics  are  now  required  at  a  busy  season  of  the  year, 
at  least  in  agricultural  communities.  September  1st  or  April  1st 
would  be  more  convenient  for  ^N'orthern  Illinois,  and  perhaps  for 
the  entire  State.  Nearly  all  summer  schools  are  closed  during 
August,  and  winter  terms  end  in  March,  and  the  two  latter  months 
afibrd  more  leisure  for  gathering  statistics  and  making  reports. 

Ought  each  township  to  constitute  a  separate  school  district? 
The  present  system  has  minimized  districts,  until  a  small  county 
has  a  regiment  of  nearly  five  hundred  school  officers,  nine-tenths 
of  whom  receive  no  pecuniary  reward  for  their  services.  One-fifth 
of  the  present  number  of  school  officers  is  amply  sufficient  for 
needs  of  our  schools.  Now,  in  many  districts,  one  director  does 
the  work  of  the  entire  board.  The  largest  districts  have  the  best 
schools.  Several  schools  averaged  less  than  ten  pupils  during 
summer.  This  is  poor  economy,  and  soon  results  in  cheap  teach- 
ers and  poor  schools.  Motives  personal,  rather  than  educational, 
often  determine  the  selection  of  a  teacher.  When  one  board 
engaged  all  the  teachers  for  the  tovm,  there  would,  of  course,  be 
less  opportunity  for  relationship  and  favoritism  to  warp  the  judg- 
ment of  the  directors.  In  a  system  of  small,  independent  districts, 
a  proper  classification  and  true  gradation  of  scholars  is  really 
impossible.  Economy  and  the  high  efficiency  of  our  schools 
demand  larger  districts.  Our  children  may  have  better  teaching, 
and  at  less  expense.  We  are  gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  township  boundary  is  the  true  territorial  limit  of  a  school 
district. 

One  township  in  this  county  has  attempted  the  consolidation  of 
all  its  districts  .into  one.    Several  union  districts  along  its  border 
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rent  Ml  realization  of  the  sjetem.  The  people  do  not  yet 
f  understand  its  prospective  benefits.  Witix  them  the  plan  is 
cent  experiment,  resulting  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
system.  Their  school  matters  are  still  in  a  transition  state, 
the  time  afforded  has  been  brief  for  developing  the  pecnliar 
)llencies  of  a  township  system.  They  feel  the  infiaence  of  sur- 
iding  towns  which  still  retain  the  old  district  system,  and 
nships,  like  individuals,  dislike  to  be  peculiar.  If  the  system 
e  general  throughout  the  State,  it  would  be  vastly  more  suc- 
fuL  The  main  internal  difficulty  has  arisen  from  taxation. 
)  neighborhoods  which  have  built  themselves  good  school 
see,  dislike  to  be  taxed  pro  rata  for  school-building  in  other 
ions.  There  is  justice  in  tne  objection,  and  it  should  be  regard- 
eehen  adjusting  the  details  of  the  system. 
Jnion  districts  on  town  lines  may  present  another  practical 
iculty.  Mere  aversion  to  change  may,  for  a  time,  prevent  the 
cnonious  working  of  a  new  system,  but  a  good  thing  will  ulti- 
:ely  be  appreciated.  Initial  difficulties  appear  most  formidable ; 
)n  the  system  is  fairly  established,  it  contains  all  the  elements 
raccess.  The  town  directors  would,  of  course,  be  judiciously 
)cted,  and  paid  reasonable  compensation.  Competent  local  su- 
rision,  with  uniformity  of  text-books  and  unity  of  plan,  would 
e  each  township  to  the  dignity  of  a  graded  school, 
ince  the  common  school  is  the  people's  college,  the  highest  mo- 
ts impel  us  to  ^ive  it,  not  only  the  needed  pecuniary  support, 
the  nolier  offering  of  experienced  thought  and  moral  culture ; 
B  meeting  the  demands  of  the  living  present  and  a  noble  fu- 


KANKAKEE.— F.  W.  Bkeohbb. 

!he  various  departments  of  business  belonging  to  the  county 
erintendent  have  been  attended  to  with  reasonable  diligence, 

with  probable  good  results.  During  the  year  three  teachers' 
;itutes  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  The 
uons  were  a  week  each.    The  provisions  in  the  amendment  to 

school  law,  that  teachers  shall  not  lose  time  and  pay  by  attend- 
,  seems  to  work  well ;  especially  well  in  the  authority  given,  to 
uire  punctuality  and  steady  attendance  of  those  professmg  to  be 
mbers  of  the  institute. 

^he  condition  of  schools  in  general  is  encouraging.  The  people, 
atly,  are  generously  inclined  toward  the  children,  as  they  should 
wishing  to  provide  good  school  houses  and  competent  teachers, 
dre  are  exceptions,  of  course,  to  this  general  rule.  The  difficul- 
1  that  lie  in  the  way  of  better  school  management,  seem  to  lie 
efly  in  the  apathy  of  the  people,  and  carelessness  of  directors, 
ere  are  so  many  charged  with  the  business  of  attending  to 
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I 

I  Bchool  bneindBs,  that  it  is  difficult  and  sometimeB  impoasibk 

;  anything  done — it  seeming  to  be,  according  to  this  phase  of 

I  nature,  the  more  hands,  the  less  work;     It  would  be  woj 

I-  trial  to  see  if  fewer  responsible  ones,  with  larger  respone 

i  would  not  accomplish  more.     I  know  of  one  district  who; 

;  notices  of  election  of  directors  were  snccessively  posted,  a; 

*  enough  gathered  to  warrant  the  holding  of  the  election, 
opinion  of  the  two  or  three  who  gathered  together.  The  rei 
the  multiplicity  of  school  book  series,  are  simply  deplorabh 

J  formity,  even  with  not  the  very  best  series,  would  be  bett< 

I  diversity.    In  one  school  I  found  six  scholars  in  geograpl 

\  six  different  books :  consequently  there  were  six  classes  w 

I  in  a  class. 

I  find  little  or  no  sesthetic  taste  in  school  houses,  rooo 

grounds.    Carelessness  is  poor  economy,  parsimony  is  u 

It  would  be  a  good  sign  to  see  the  school  house  well  paint< 

:  nished  with  good   blinds,  curtains  and  school  furniture 

growing  in  the  yard.  Such  sights,  however,  are  rare.  The 
ouses,  for  reasons  of  economy,  are  mostly  too  small,  and  i 
provision  for  ventilation  in  winter,  except  by  the  cracks, 
respect  the  worse  the  school  house  the  better  for  the  schol 
those  which  are  tight  and  erackless  are  fearfully  destruci 
devitalized  air.  Children  instinctively  respect  attention  ] 
them  and  their  wants.  If  they  are  considered  not  too  unim] 
for  good  school  houses,  and  nice  school  furniture  and  equi 
they  will  respond  by  being  good  enough  to  take  care  of 
Contrast  the  care  shown  respectively  for  the  old  style  plant 
and  benches,  which  were  got  up  on  the  principle  of  sup 
abundant  whittling  timber,  and  the  graceful  and  convenient 
furniture  of  to-day. 

These  things  have  been  said  before,  and  doubtless  betti 
but  in  school  matters  there  seems  such  unwillingness  to  lean 
as  the  prophet  of  old  said  of  the  children  of  Israel,  "  The  ^ 
the  Lord  was  unto  them  precept  upon  precept,  precept  up< 
cept ;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line ;  here  a  little  and  thei 
tie."    So  these  thipgs  must  be  much  repeated. 


KENDALL.— J.  R.  Marshaix. 

The  schools  in  Kendall  county  are,  in  the  main,  doin^ 
Since  I  have  been  superintendent  it  has  been  a  hobby  with 
instill  into  the  minds  of  school  officers,  teachers  and  childr 
idea  that  a  school  house  and  grounds  should  be  as  pleasantl 
rated  as  their  homes;  that  a  good  part  of  our  lives  is  spent 
school  room,  and  all  the  appointments  as  to  inteiior  furnishi 
exterior  adornment  are  as  esential  to  the  school  as  the  in 
ments  about  the  homes  we  love  so  well.    I  am  happy  to  sc 
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^bors  in  this  direction  are  being  rewarded.  I  hare  made  it  a 
the  paet  year  to  publish  an  accoant  of  my  school  visitations 
I  couDty  paper^  showing  up  the  districts  jnst  as  they  were : 
ng  where  praise  was  meet — censuring  where  censare  was 
ired.  Oar  people  have  taken  this  in  the  beet  of  spirit,  and 
ready  see  the  improvement  being  made.  Houses  are  being 
red  and  painted,  suitable  seats  and  desks  introduced,  fences 
p,  shade  trees  set  out,  and  many  minor  things  for  the  better 
done.  I  hope  in  my  next  report  to  tell  you  of  the  neatest 
s  and  grounds  for  school  purposes  in  the  State.  Many  of  our 
B  demand  a  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the  county, 
it  when  they  move  from  one  district  to  another  they  will  not 
to  buy  new  sets  of  books  for  three  or  four  children.  How 
e  arrive  at  this  end  1  We  believe  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
droughout  the  State  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  parents  and 
•en. 

a  labors  of  the  county  superintendency  are  not  appreciated 
.  Many  think  it  a  waste  of  money  to  employ  a  man  to  look 
the  interests  of  the  schools,  thinking,  doubtless,  the  schools 
no  supervision.  But  I  have  more  calls  from  the  directors 
eachers  to  visit  schools  in  the  county  than  our  supervisors 
bo  pay  for.  Whatever  may  be  said,  however,  I  know  the 
of  the  superintendents  are  conducive  of  good  to  most  of  the 
Is.  The  teachers  strive  for  better  discipline  and  more  system 
I  movement  of  classes,  when  they  feel  that  any  moment  their 
may  be  inspected  by  the  school  officer. 
)re  is  a  difficulty  in  school  affairs  that  should  be  remedied — 
3  the  district  system  of  government.  In  many  districts  di- 
B  work  together  for  the  best  interest  of  the  school — in  others 
ire  put  into  office  who  pay  heavv  taxes,  have  no  children  to 
to  the  district  school,  and  who  by  their  indifference  injure 
ommon  school  system.  Teachers  are  not  engaged  in  these 
5ts  for  the  good  they  can  do,  but  for  the   "cheapness"  with 

they  will  "run"  a  six  months'  school.  Then,  again,  a  direo- 
r  two  will  be  elected  who  cares  nothing  for  the  school,  and 
tan  will  be  allowed  to  conduct  affairs  to  suit  himself,  much  to 
sgusC  of  the  district.  I  have  been  to  school  meetings  where 
,  dozen  persons  would  elect  a  board  of  directors,  and  they 
[  have  to  canvass  among  themselves  as  to  whom  they  could 
il  upon  to  take  the  position.  This  is  wrong — the  office  of 
1  director  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  responsible  one,  as  it 

is,  and  be  given  to  working  men — not  to  any  one  who  can 
availed  upon  to  take  it.  Our  teachers  "hre  migratory — liere 
,  gone  to-morrow.  But  few  teach  more  than  one  term  in  a 
st,  and  then  a  new  one  of  different  temperament,  new  ideas 
cipline,  and  a  different  system  of  teaching,  who  puts  the 
back  at  numeration  and  goes  on  to  fractions — ^the  same  to  be 
igain  when  a  new  term  and  anew  teacher  begins.    We  have, 
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however,  a  few  teachers  who  love  the  profesBion,  who  arc 
Boblj  in  the  canse  of  edacation,  and  to  these  the  connty  e 
tendent  is  indebted  for  the  well-being  of  so  many  of  our  i 
After  being  another  year  in  the  business,  I  hope  to  forwi 
a  DQLore  specific  report  for  1871. 


KNOX.— F.  Ohmstiaotb. 

Since  entering  npon  the  dnties  of  my  office,  eight  moni 
considerable  effort  has  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  1 
Uo  schools  in  this  county.  Owing  to  the  short  time  eng 
this  new  field  of  labor,  my  experience  can  not  be  otherwi 
limited  ;  yet  I  have  stadioasly  endeavored  to  comprehend 
ory  of  onr  system,  its  defects,  as  well  as  its  capabilities, 
not  long  in  comprehending  the  vastness  of  the  field,  and  t 
tiplicities  of  dnties  demanded  at  the  hands  of  a  county  snpe 
ent  I  was  obliged  to  divest  myself  of  all  incumbranc 
devote  all  my  time  and  energies  exclusively  to  the  perforc 
the  duties  pertaining  to  my  office ;  thus  entering  the  field 
determination  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  the  comm< 
of  education. 

Since  December  1st,  1869,  I  have  visited  162  schools, 
them  twice,  besides  attending  to  the  examination  of  teact 
necessary  office  work.  In  the  visitation  of  schools  I  spent 
than  three  hours  in  each  school,  and  in  quite  a  number  ( 
thought  it  necessary)  I  labored  all  day.  I  herewith  appe 
ner  of  proceediug  in  these  school  visits.  In  coming  into  a 
my  first  effort  is  to  find  the  directors,  all  of  them  if  time 
and  request  their  attendance  at  the  school  house,  and  it 
gratifying  that,  during  the*winter  months,  I  had  the  pie 
securing  the  attendance  of  directors  in  almost  every  distr 
entering  the  school  room  I  first  take  a  seat,  quietly  obser 
order  and  system,  and  the  general  workings  of  the  scho< 
ners  and  methods  adopted  by  the  teacher;  after  whicl 
charge  of  the  school,  hearing  recitations  as  they  come  in 
order,  and  frequently  engage  all  the  school  in  an  energ 
upon  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  letters,  an  exercise  in 
or  physical  training,  in  which  the  scholars  invariably  wo 
great  interest  and  delight,  especially  in  schools  where  su 
cises  were  almost  entirelv  unknown.  Concluding  with  re 
the  children,  in  which  i  take  occasion  to  urge  the  nec^ 
prompt  and  regular  attendance,  industry  and  order  in  th 
the  importance  of  obtaining  an  education,  the  evil  results 
ranee  and  the  necessity  of  obeying  parents  and  teachers, 
failed  in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  children.  Thus  I 
pleasure  of  speaking  words  of  commendation,  encourager 
admonition  to  a  large  number  of  children,  and  I  trust 
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r  in  vain.  If  anything  was  necessary  for  the  oonvenienoe 
somfort  of  the  scholars,  the  attention  of  the  directors  was 
[  to  it,  and  they  were  requested  to  make  the  school  room 
Eint  and  attractive  to  the  children.  It  affords  me  much  plea- 
;o  know,  that  in  the  intercourse  with  teachers,  scholars,  oirec^ 
md  parents,  I  have  their  hearty  co-operation  and  encoarage- 
.  I  conld  with  propriety  mention  some  schools  that,  indeed, 
np  to  a  standard  of  order  and  discipline  and  a  manifest  pro^ 
cy  in  the  branches  taught,  that  is  highly  commendable  to 
faithful  teachers. 

ere  are  nine  graded  schools  in  the  county,  viz :  Galesbnrg, 
I  Abingdon,  South  Abingdon,  Knozville,  Maqnon,  Yates 
Wataga,  Oneida,  Altona.  As  an  evidence  of  the  good  oon- 
1  and  prosperitv  of  these  schools,  and  of  the  faithful  and  en- 
ic  efforts  put  forth  on  the  part  of  these  teachers,  thev  are 
all  retained  for  the  next  year.  This  is  as  it  should  be :  a 
teacher  cannot  be  dismissed  too  soon ;  but  a  faithful  and  com- 
t  teacher  should  be  encouraged,  by  the  offer  of  a  fair  and  suf- 
t  salary,  to  remain. 

the  192  school  houses  in  the  county,  about  one-half  are  good 
ufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  about  one-fourth,  by  suit- 
'epairs,  can  be  made  comfortable,  and  about  one-fourth  ought 
razed  to  the  ground  and  replaced  by  new  ones.  And  I  have 
ubt  the  coming  winter  wilf  remind  many  of  the  necessity  of 
ing  new  and  comfortable  school  houses.  The  most  of  our 
1  houses  are  provided  with'  suitable  desks  and  seats,  while 
,  to  judge  from  their  appearance,  are  not  intended  for  the 
Dt  generation,  for  if  a  Kentucky  giant  was  seated  on  them  it 
1  be  difficult  for  him  to  touch  bottom  with  his  toes.  I  have 
veral  occasions  severely  criticised  directors  for  thus  punishing 
[nailer  scholars,  suspending  them  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
and  thereby  inflicting  a  serious  injury.    These  seats  are  pro- 

with  a  view  to  accommodate  adults  for  occasional  meetings, 
hat  anything  is  good  enough  for  children.  A  few  school 
IS  have  been  reseated,  throwing  out  the  old  torture  boxes,  for 
and  comfortable  seats.  A  goedly  number  of  school  houses 
>rovided  with  suitable  apparatus,  outline  maps«  charts,  and  a 
lent  blackboard,  to  the  great  convenience  of  teachers  and 
9.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  however,  that  in  some  instances 
maps  and  charts,  so  generously  provided  by  the  directors, 
lamefuUy  abused  by  stopping  up  holes  in  the  windows,  and 

suspended  for  curtains  to  keep  out  the  sun ;  and  in  some 
1  houses  I  found  them  lying  in  the  comer,  like  so  many 
iless  rags,  covered  with  dirt  and  dust.  In  some  houses  I 
.  these  maps  and  charts  neatly  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  the 
and  other  apparatus  conspicuously  displayed,  but  never  any 
)nce  made  to  them  by  the  teacher,  the  same  as  if  they  were 
lere,  merely  occupying  the  place  as  ornaments.    Indeed,  it 
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is  very  deeirable  that  every  school-room  should  be  completely  sap* 
plied  with  apparatus,  maps  and  charts,  and  that  erery  toacher 
should  know  how  to  use  them  sneoessfnlly. 

There  is  a  goodly  number  well  qualified  and  in  every  respect 
competent  teachers  in  this  county,  laboring  zealously,  &ith/all7 
and  successfully  in  the  cause  of  education.  But  these  are  in  the 
minority ;  the  larger  portion  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  so 
**  much  desired.  It  seems  to  me  a  gross  error  has  been  committed 
in  licensing  so  many  young,  inexperienced  boys  and  girls  (who 
ought  to  go  to  school  themselves)  to  assume  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  teacher ;  failing  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  thinking  by  following  the  regular  routine  of  hearing  recita- 
tions and  occupying  the  chair  six  hours  through  the  day,  oomprisee 
their  whole  duty.  With  this  state  of  affairs,  in  many  locaiitiee, 
children  are  permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  being  deprived  of 
that  education  which  they  so  much  need,  and  which  our  present 
liberal  school  system  vouchsafes  to  all.  In  my  school  visitations  I 
found  many  teachers  whose  scholastic  attainments  were  respectable 
and  sufficient,  who  nevertheless  utterly  failed  as  instructors.  Their 
manner  is  mechanical,  like  the  operations  of  a  machine  or  the  turn- 
ing of  a  crank.  The  daily  routine  of  the  school  room  is  regularly 
and  punctually  gone  through  with,  the  lessons  are  required  to  be 
memorized,  and  somewhat  accurately  recited ;  but  the  mind  is  not 
arcTused,  no  thoughts  awakened  Such  teaching  is  indeed  a  sad 
waste  of  time.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  witness  a  d^ree  of  indo- 
lence on  the  part  of  some  teachers ;  comment  upon  such  is  Bardly 
necesswy,  only  to  say  the  sooner  we  rid  ourselves  of  them  the  bet- 
ter. We  want  thorough,  faithful  and  energetic  workers  in  the 
school  room.  The  majority  of  unsuccessful  teachers  fail  in  point 
of  government ;  a  lack  of  order,  system  and  discipline.  Much 
improvement  in  this  respect  is  earnestly  desired. 

xhere  are  three  things  that  act  as  powerful  drawbacks,  and  re- 
tard the  interest  and  progress  of  many  of  our  schools,  which  can 
not  be  attributed  to  the  teachers,  neither  have  they  the  power  to 
remedy  the  same.  I  refer  first  to  irregularity  of  attendance.  It 
is  very  perplexing  to  the  faithful  teacher,  who  manifests  a  degree 
of  pride  in  advancing  l^is  or  her  class,  to  see  one  absent  every  day. 
It  has  not  been  unfrequent,  while  visiting,  that  the  teacher  wonld 
make  excuses  and  say,  *^  My  best  scholars  are  not  here  to-day  P 
thus  seriously  complaining  of  irregular  attendance.  This  is  traly 
embarrassing  to  the  teacher.  Parents  do  not  realize  the  necessi^ 
of  sending  weir  children  to  school  every  day ;  nothing  but  sick- 
ness or  some  unavoidable  circumstance  should  cause  scholars  to 
stay  out  of  school.  Secondly,  an  insufficient  supply  of  text-books. 
I  have  frequently  witnessed  two,  and  sometimes  three,  scholars 
studying  out  of  one  book.  In  this  respect  parents  are  at  fault,  not 
realizing  the  wants  of  their  children,  thus  depriving  them  of  aa 
education.    Thirdly,  a  lack  of  uniformity  of  text-books.    In  mj 
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on  this  is  the  most  serions  drawback  of  any.  What  can  we 
:rt  of  a  teacher  in  a  room  with  from  forty  to  fifty,  and  some- 
\  more  scholars,  with  classes  in  McOnffey's,  Wilson's  and 
ers'  readers,  with  Bay's  and  Robinson's  arithmetics,  Pinneo's 
Clark's  grammar  and  Monteith's  and  Mitchell's  geographies? 
I  the  best  of  onr  teachers,  nnder  such  circumstances,  accom- 
but  little.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  this  obstacle  shall 
moved  ;  and  I  most  earnestly  call  npon  parents  and  directors 
e  their  inflaence  in  eradicating  this  monstrous  drawback  from 
chools.  If  necessary,  directors  should  us^  their  authority,  in 
espect,  by  saying  what  kind  of  text-books  shall  be  used, 
lotfaer  serious  drawback  is  the  apparent  neglect  of  duty  on 
part  of  directors.  Some  seem  to  think  if  they  engage  the 
}e8t  teachers,  receive  schedules  and  give  orders  on  treasurers, 
ill  that  onght  to  be  required  of  them.  Thus  teachers  and  schol- 
re  left,  uninterrupted,  to  manage  matters  and  things  as  seem- 
est  to  them.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  even  good  teachers 
ne  careless  and  indifierent,  knowing  that  nobody  cares  or  even 
after  them.  There  are,  of  course,  some  noble  exceptions ; 
r  take  a  decided  interest,  regarding  it  not  only  as  a  duty,  but 
ing  it  a  privilege  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  schools,  by 
ently  visiting  and  supplying  everything  needful  for  the  con- 
ince,  comfort  and  advancement  of  the  scholars.  In  this  con« 
>n  I  remind  boards  of  directors  that  it  is  their  duty  to  know 
ns  teaching  their  schools  are  in  possession  of  a  legal  certifi- 
from  the  county  superintendent.  Although  the  law  makes  it 
Eitory  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  exhibit  their  certificate  when 
ng  application  for  schools,  yet  they  often  disregard  the  re- 
ments  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  In  my  visits  I  found  quite 
nber  teaching  without  a  certificate.  Two  or  three  had  made 
^plication,  the  rest  had  passed  an  examination,  but  failed  on 
int  of  incompetency,  nevertheless  persisting  in  teaching  the 
A  engaged  at  all  hazards,  and  in  two  or  three  districts  direc- 
)ncouraged  them  in  so  doing,  promising  that  they  would  pay 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  les- 
some  of  these  teachers  learned  was  severe,  but  just.  The 
^Is  thus  taught  are  unlawful  and  can  not  be  reported,  nor  can 
sher  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund,  neither  can  a  district 
I  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  school  fund,  unless  six 
hs'  lawful  school  has  been  taught.  Directors  and  teachers 
please  take  notice  that  the  law  in  this  respect  must  be  oom- 
with. 

bile  it  is  true  that  these  perplexities  and  hindrances  still  exist, 
ilso  true  that  many  noble  efforts  are  being  put  forth  by  thor- 
,  energetic  and  "live"  men  to  advance  the  cause  of  education, 
elevate  the  standard  of  our  schools.  I  refer  with  pleasure  to 
county  institute,"  a  permanent  organization,  which  convenes 
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semianDnallj.    It  is  almost  uniyerBally  regarded  as  the  m^ 
fective  agency  to  bnild  np  the  canee  of  our  common  school 

The  institate  held  in  Altona,  last  April,  was  a  decided  si 
aboat  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  besides  many  friends 
cause,  being  in  attendance.  The  exercises  were  abiy  cond 
and  well  received.  Oan  any  rational  being  fail  to  apprecif 
advantage  derived,  and  the  amount  of  go<^  accomplished 
strength  of  an  organized  body  of  one  hundred  or  one  hi 
and  fifty,  earnest,  faithful  teachers,  all  banded  together  in  on 
mon  cause,  to  advance  the  educational  interest  of  their  com 

Another  encouraging  feature  is  that  old  fogyismis  losing  gi 
The  idea  of  constructing  schools  on  a  close  fisted,  ten-cent  ' 
pie  is  simply  ridiculous.  With  occasional  exceptions,  distri 
calling  for  a  better  class  of  teachers.  The  impression  is  st 
gaining  ground  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  employ  a  poor  teact 
stead  of  a  good  one,  because  he  can  be  had  for  a  few  dolla 
per  month. 

LAKE.— Bybon  L.  Cabb. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  a  marked  improvement  in  the  e 
and  school  facilities  of  this  county  since  my  last  report, 
rally  speaking,  onr  citizens  are  "up  to  the  times,"  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  the  improvement  that  is  going  on.      I 
the  past  year  we  have  had  more  really  excellent  schools  tha 
before  since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  superintend  them,  ai 
indications  are  that  the  high  standard  reached  will  not  belo 
Eleven  new  school  houses,  erected  during  one  year,  st  a 
over  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  in  a  small  county  like  thif 
evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  our  people,  and  the  thorou^ 
efficient  work  performed  in  our  schools  testifies  to  the  cap 
of  our  teachers. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  perfect  success  is  fikrdiness  and  i 
lar  attendance,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that,  while  oi 
payers  will  appropriate  liberally  for  the  building  of  housi 
the  maintenance  of  schools,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  brin 
vidual  patrons  to  see  the  importance  of  regular  and  pu 
attendance. 

Our  school  law  needs  some  revision,  and,  as  requested, 
suggest  a  few  points  where  improvement  can  be  made :  1 
intelligent  man  said  to  me  lately, "  Our  school  law  is  like 
coat  that  has  been  patched  up  till  you  can  hardly  tell  wt 
original  cloth  was;  we  have  had  amendments  and  change 
it  would  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  tell  what  the  law  is 

What  the  law  needs  first  is  a  thorough  revision,  and  all 
to  remark  that,  after  the  law  is  once  formed  so  as  to  satis 
wants  of  the  people  passably  well,  the  less  it  is  tampered  wJ 
better  it  will  be  for  the  practical  working  of  it 
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Id.  I  think  I  am  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  a  great  majority 
my  constituents  when  I  say  that  some  system  of  appeals  should 
adopted  from  the  action  of  school  directors  and  trustees.  I 
re  before  me  a  communication  from  one  of  this  county's  beat 
Uy  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  law  in  aU  its  bearings, 
;ing  the  necessity  of  some  change  in  this  regard.  Speaking  of 
I  action  of  directors,  he  says  :  ^^  I  have  in  my  mind  at  this  mo- 
nt  a  worthy  and  intelligent  man  who  wishes  to.get  permission 
m  the  directors  to  send  to  another  school,  easier  of  access, 
lere  his  children  can  have  congenial  society,  and  vastly  greater 
»ral  and  intellectual  privileges.  His  request  is  permptorily 
used,  with  the  remark ;  '  You  can  send  your  children  where 
1  please,  and  pay  your  own  bills,  but  we  want  your  money.' 
id  why  was  his  request  refused }  Because  the  law  contradicts 
fundamental  principle,  and  places  it  in  the  power  of  three  men 
act  with  an  exclusive  view  to  their  own  selfish  pecuniary  in- 
est." 

rhe  suggestion  of  the  above  communication  is,  that  an  appeal 
>uld  lie  in  all  cases  from  the  action  of  directors  to  the  trustees, 
d  from  them  to  the  county  superintendent.  It  is  my  opinion 
it  the  subject  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  I  am  decidedly  of 
»  opinion  that  some  appeal  should  lie  from  the  action  of  trustees 
the  matter  of  district  boundaries. 

Sd.  I  would  propose  that  there  be  only  one  school  director  in 
ch  district  instead  of  three,  and  that  there  be  an  edacational 
(t  that  might  be  applied  to  him.  The  matter  of  an  educational 
\t  for  county  superintendents  of  schools  has  been  thoroughly 
jcnssed,  and  I  think  no  one  will  dispute  that  there  should  be  one. 
4th.  Ooncerning  teachers'  certificates,  I  would  propose  that 
are  be  three  grades — the  third  to  require  the  same  qualifications 
the  present  second,  to  be  valid  for  one  term  in  a  particular  dis- 
ct ;  the  second  to  require,  in  addition,  anatomy  and  physiology, 
d  the  elements  of  civil  government,  valid  the  same  as  at  present ; 
d  the  first  grade  to  require,  in  addition  to  the  second,  algebra 
d  natural  philosophy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  requirements 
r  first  grade  certificates  onght  to  embrace  at  least  those  above 
Butioned,  for  the  purpose  of  encouiaging  higher  attainments  and 
tnore  extended  culture;  and  it  would  also  seem  that  the  difier- 
ce  now  existing  between  the  requirements  for  a  first  grade 
unty  certificate  and  a  State  certificate  is  not  such  as  would  be 
ind  in  a  thorough  and  symmetrical  grade,  of  which,  I  presume, 
was  the  intention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  establish. 
5th.  I  would  recommend  that  the  school  year  commence  on  the 
St  of  October,  and  for  this  reason :  Nearly  all  our  district  schools 
mmence  the  summer  term  about  the  first  of  June,  and  the  school 
tar  at  present  obliges  all  those  teachers  to  make  out  and  file  their 
bedules  during  the  continuance  of  the  term. 
It  is  extremely  difiicult  for  treasurers  to  obtain  schedules  in 
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time  for  their  reports,  as  teachers  generally  file  bat  one  Bch 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  term. 


'  LaSALLE. — Geo.  S.  Wedgwood. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  of  8ch< 
LaSalle  county : 

Ijast  spring  we  held  a  county  institute,  diriding  it  into  se 
I  continuing  one  week  in  each  of  four  different  towns,  to  su 

{  teachers  of  the  county.    We  think  this  plan  much  better  1 

in  a  large  county,  than  to  hold  it  in  one  place,  and  for  one 
Our  attendance  was  more  than  double  that  of  any  previous 
tute,  owing  chiefly  to  the  convenience  of  the  points  at  whi 
institute  was  held. 

The  school  officers  of  this  county  are  disposed  to  retain  t 
teachers  as  far  as  practicable,  the  good  effect  of  which  is  api 
Teachers'  dubs  are  held  nearly  every  Saturday  in  some  pi 
our  county,  and  the  effect  of  these  clubs  upon  those  teachei 
attend  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  frequent  teachers'  meetings. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  schools  of  this  county  are 
pering  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  The  school  buildings  arc 
rally  good,  and  some  of  them  are  very  fine.  Some  tronb 
been  experienced  by  persons  engaging  schools  and  delay 
make  application  for  certificates  until  a  day  or  two  befo 
school  should  commence ;  and  then,  by  failing  to  receive 
cates,  driving  the  directors  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  proci 
other  teacher.  We  have  partially  corrected  this^  by  kee] 
supply  of  applications  for  schools  constantly  on  hand,  and  tl 
knowing  where  to  find  good  teachers  at  short  notice. 

The  wages  of  teachers  in  this  county  are  as  good  as  any  < 
in  the  State ;  and  school  officers  are  beginning  to  feel  thai 
dollars  per  month  between  a  good  and  a  poor  teacher  shou 
be  considered. 


LAWRENCE.— OziAs  V.  Smith. 

In  reference  to  the  schools  of  Lawrence  county  I  cannot  si 
there  has  been  any  radical  change  since  I  have  filled  the  of 
county  superintendent,  yet  I  notice  a  gradual  improvemen 
the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  county  the  educatio 
terest  is  advancing  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  teachers, 
former  are  beginning  to  realize  the  benefits  derived  tro 
common  school  system,  from  the  advantage  that  their  gro 
children  possess  over  the  ignorant  and  uneducated.  The 
taking  courage  from  the  interest  manifested  by  their  empl 
are  striving  to  improve  on  what  they  already  consider  gooc 
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to  baildingB  there  is  a  gradaal  improvement  all  over  the  coantrj* 
Even  in  dietricte  that  a  few  years  since  coald  not  aastain  school 
for  six  months  during  the  year,  the  old  twelve  by  sixteen  log  cabins 
are  being  pulled  down,  and  neat  frame  houses  erected  in  their 
stead.  There  is,  however,  in  this  county,  so  fi^r  as  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  concerned,  a  great  drawback  to  education.  The  lands 
are  new,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  are  poor,  hence  they  can- 
not afford  to  employ  first  grade  teachers.  The  teacher  who  can 
get  forty-five  or  fifty  dollars  per  month  elsewhere,  can  not  be  in- 
duced to  engage  in  those  back  districts  for  twenty  five.  There- 
fore, as  is  the  case  in  most  instances,  the  advancement  of  education 
will  depend  on  the  growth  of  the  country.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  teachers  in  the  county  holding  first  grade  certificates. 
I  think  there  should  be  at  least  another  grade  of  certificates.  It 
is  very  discouraging  to  a  teacher  who  cannot  quite  fill  the  require- 
ments requisite  for  a  first  grade,  to  find  himself  on  a  level  with 
him  who  has  barely  managed  to  procure  the  second  grade.  And« 
in  many  instances,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  the  second  grade 
in  order  to  supply  a  vacancy,  when  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  applicant  would  be  rejected.  In  such  cases,  it  would  be  far 
better  if  superintendents  had  the  power  to  grant  certificates  during 
that  particular  term  of  school,  for  that  particular  school.  The 
special  object  of  my  visit  to  schools  during  the  last  year,  has  been 
to  try  to  induce  teachers  to  place  more  reliance  on  their  own 
knowledge,  and  not  to  depend  entirely  upon  text-books  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  pupils,  a  fault  too  common  with  our  teachers. 
By  demonstrating,  I  feel  confident  that  I  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  this  respect.  A  teachers'  institute  would  be  of  great 
value  toward  improving  our  teachers,  yet  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  organizing  one.  Although  the  legislature  has  held  out  liberal 
inducements  to  teachers  in  this  respect,  many  of  the  people  look 
upon  it  as  a  waste  of  the  teacher's  time  to  quit  his  school  and  spend 
a  week,  in  what  they  term  colluding  together  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  teachers'  wages,  without  commensurate  advantage  to  the 
people.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  education,  some  members 
of  our  board  of  supervisors  incline  to  this  opinion.  One  or  two  of 
them  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  unfavorable  to  our  com- 
mon school  system.  Under  this  state  of  case,  as  a  matter  of  course 
all  applications  for  an  appropriation  by  the  board  of  supervisors, 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  teachers'  institute,  are  in  vain. 
Teachers  are  generally  poor,  and  to  assemble  at  any  one  point  in  the 
county  and  remain  for  a  week  at  a  time,  they  must  necessarily  incur 
some  expense.  They  do  not  feel  like  doing  so,  when  they  feel  that 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  will  not  be  fevorably  received  by  the 
people.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  school  law  should  be  so  changed  as 
to  make  the  first  of  September  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in- 
stead of  the  first  of  October,  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  reason,  that 
in  order  to  have  a  six  months'  school  during  the  fall  and  winter 
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monthB,  as  is  common  in  this  ooanty,  the  school  must  be  kept 
through  March,  which  is  generally  very  unfavorable  for  schools  on 
account  of  bad  roads  aud  ill  health.  Schools  run  down  to  nearly 
nothing  during  this  mouth,  and  money  expended  for  school  par- 
poses  ODring  this  month  brings  bat  a  feeble  retum,wherea8  if  oar 
schools  were  to  oppn  on  the  first  of  September  they  woold  be  as 
well  attended  during  the  first  month  as  during  the  following  fire 
months,  as  the  weather  is  generally  more  favorable  for  schools 
during  the  month  of  September  than  during  the  month  of  MarcL 
It  would  also  give  township  treasurers  more  time  in  the  spring  to 
get  the  fands  ready  for  distribution.  In  conclusion,  let  me  state 
that  in  making  this  report  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  con- 
dition of  the  educational  department  of  the  county  as  clearly  as 
possible,  without  going  into  detail.  Kealizing  fully  the  faet,  that, 
with  reference  to  education^,  we  are  not  what  we  onght  to  be,  I 
feel  confident  that  we  are  gradually  improving. 


LIVINGSTON.— H.  H,  Hill. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  a  steady  and  sure  improve- 
ment in  the  schools  ot  this  county.  There  seems  to  be  a  e^rowing 
interest  among  school  oflScers,  parents  and  children.  There  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  best  teachers,  and  a  willingness  to  pay 
fair  prices  for  talent.  Oheap  teachers  are  not  inqnirea  after,  ror 
the  last  year,  I  have  been  devoting  my  attention,  mainly,  to  a  bet- 
ter classification,  or  grading,  of  the  connty  schools,  and  the  resulu 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  We  have  now,  in  the  main,  comfor- 
table school  houses,  good  teachers,  a  nuiformity  of  textbooks  in 
each  school,  a  proper  and  almost  uniform  classihcation  throaghout 
the  county,  ana  a  good  degree  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  system. 
In  addition,  our  institute  is  well  attended  and  sustained.  Since  it 
was  organized,  five  years  ago,  its  sessions  have  been  held  regu- 
larly, twice  each  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred 
and  three.  Our  institute  is  entirely  independent  and  self-sustain- 
ing, the  teachers  not  only  paying  all  of  their  traveling,  board  and 
other  expenses,  bat  contributing  sufficiently  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  sessions,  without  asking  appropriations  of 
county  authorities.  Still  there  remains  one  thing,  in  this  and 
every  other  connty  in  the  State,  that  must  perplex  every  teacher 
and  superintendent — the  evil  of  absenteeism.  We  fiatter  onrselves 
in  this  county  that  we  have  overcome  every  obstacle  as  it  has  pre- 
aented  itself,  but  now  oar  attention  is  directed  to  this  seeming  last 
one,  and,  as  the  law  is  now  framed,  we  stand  before  this  utterly 
helpless.  Althoagh  our  schools  are  supported  six  to  ten  months  in 
the  year,  the  figures  show  that  on  an  average  each  child  in  Lir- 
ingston  county  of  school  age  receives  not  more  than  sixty -five  days 
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inetrnction  in  tbe  year.  This  calcnlation  inclndes  yillai^  schools, 
where  the  attendance  is  the  most  regular.  Excluding  tbe  village 
schools  the  showing  would  be  still  more  unfavorable.  Even  this 
is  better  than  the  average  of  the  State  in  1868,  which  was  only  an 
average  yearly  attendance  of  fifty-four  days.  The  evil  does  not 
stop  with  the  loss  of  the  money  involved,  for  in  the  breaking  up 
of  recitations  and  classes  is  the  greatest  evil.  In  a  class  of  a  half 
dozen,  if  one  member  absent  himself  a  few  days,  while  the  class 
is  studyiDg  some  important  principle,  on  which  his  comprehension 
of  much  that  follows  depends,  the  balance  of  the  class  must  either 
wait  for  his  return  or  he  must  grope  in  darkness  to  the  end  of  the 
term.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil — compulsory  attendance — ^is 
not  in  our  hands.  Possibly  we  are  not  prepared  for  such  a  law. 
bat  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  success.  I  would  propose  that  a  law  be  passed  compelling 
the  attendance  of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thir- 
teen— except  such  as  are  physically  or  mentally  disqualified — ^for 
five  months  in  the  year,  and  make  the  school  age  from  six  to  eigh- 
teen. I  think  this  would  not  be  considered  stringent,  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  would  meet  the  approbation  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  thinking  men  of  the  State.  We  say  that  ^'  the  children  of 
the  State  belong  to  the  State,  and  that  tbe  State  should  educate 
them,"  but  the  State  does  not  do  it.  The  word  compulsory  may 
sound  harsh  to  some,  but,  on  the  part  of  the  tax-payer,  it  is  already 
compnlsory,  and  I  see  no  impropriety  in  making  it  so  on  the  part 
of  those  who  receive  the  benefits. 


LOGAN.— L.  T.  EIegah. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  our  common  schools  that  we 
have  competent  teachers.  One- fourth  «of  the  teachers  in  this 
county  are  such  in  a  very  satisfactory  degree.  Of  the  remainder, 
a  very  few  are  lifeless,  careless  and  slothful,  whose  only  eflEbrt 
seems  to  be  to  get  through  with  tbe,  to  them,  dull  tedium  of  school 
room  duties  with  the  least  possible  exertion.  But  most  of  them, 
are  earnest  workers,  who  are  willing  to  receive  and  act  upon  any 
suggestions  which  can  be  made  helpful  to  them,  but  who  fail  to 
attam  desirable  success  because  of  imperfect  preparation  for  the 
work.  These  teachers  are  deficient,  not  so  much  in  learning, 
though  some  are  wanting  here,  also,  as  in  culture — ^that  culture 
which  gives  not  alone  grace  of  manner,  but  mental  discipline  and 
power,  accuracy  of  thought  and  language,  and  preserves  all  ac- 
quired knowledge  in  an  available  form.  The  results  of  this  defi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  teachers  is  very  apparent  in  the  schools. 
Their  pupils  have  formed  loose  habits  of  thonght,  study  and  ex- 
pression ;   do  their  work  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way,  and  have 
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few  clear  conceptions  of  anything.  The  order  of  the  develc 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is  i^either  understood  nor  obsei 
the  teaching  process.  The  power  of  observation  receives  bi 
culture ;  memory  is  not  rendered  retentive  and  ready,  noi 
reasoning  power  properly  developed.  Finally,  these  pnpi 
quit  the  school  room  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  lif 
lug  as  a  possession,  it  is  true,  a  few  acquired  facts,  but  little 
for  vigorous,  searching,  continuous  thought.  I  fear  that  t 
of  our  teachers  love  the  work  and  appreciate  its  responsil 

Arithmetic  is  usually  well  taught,  some  of  the  other  bi 
fairly,  but  the  work  in  grammar,  reading  and  penmanship 
nnsatistactory.  Very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  tnc 
analysis  of  the  sounds  of  our  language.  Few  of  our  teach^: 
a  practical  knowledge  of  it  themselves.  A  desire,  however 
among  them  to  become  familiar  with  this  very  important  a 
ment,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  it.  Every  available 
will  be  aflForded  them  for  doing  so.  The  Bible  is  not  read  i 
than  one-half  of  our  schools,  as  a  morning  exercise,  and  pr 
offered  in  a  less  number  of  them.  This  is  the  fault  of  te 
and  not  of  parents,  who  are  very  generally  in  favor  of  thee 
cises. 

The  standard  of  qualifications  has  been  raised  this  year, 
Btill  too  low.  Various  means  fcave  contributed  to  increi 
efficiency  of  our  teachers.  Lincoln  University  has  rendere 
acceptable  aid  in  fitting  young  men  and  young  ladies  i 
work  of  the  teacher.  The  State  Normal  University  has, 
teachers  it  has  sent  us,  and  by  the  infiuences  which  hav< 
from  it,  given  us  substantial  help.  Eleven  students  of  th: 
tution  have  taught  in  this  county  during  the  past  year,  an 
all  attained  more  than  ordinary  success.  Our  board  of  s 
Bors  gave  us  one  hundred  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses 
county  teachers'  institute  for  the  year.  Two  sessions  wer 
the  first  in  August,  at  Mt.  Fulaski,  and  the  second  in  Ma 
Atlanta.  The  instructions  given  at  these  meetings  were  o 
value  to  our  teachers.  But  notwithstanding  the  aid  recei 
our  teachers  from  these  sources,  it  is  still  true  that  three- 
of  them  need  a  special  professional  training  for  their  worl 
ought  to  have  a  county  normal  school. 

Nearly  all  of  our  school  houses  are  large  enough  and  co 
ble.  Many  are  neat  and  tasteful  in  appearance.  Compar 
few  have  shade  trees  around  them.  Three-fourths  of  thei 
good  desks,  blackboards,  globes  and  charts.  A  few  have 
maps.  Five  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the  year 
of  these  has  just  been  completed  in  Lincoln,  at  a  cost  of  $ 
It  is  a  beautiful  building,  large,  convenieut,  and  well  ven 
In  Atlanta,  a  building  is  in  progress  of  erection,  to  cost  $ 
Of  the  buildings  erected  in  the  country,  one  is  a  model  of  I 
convenience  and  comfort ;  and  the  remainder  are  every  wa 
itable  to  the  districts  to  which  they  belong. 
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The  same  text-books  are  tiBed  bj  a  large  number  of  the  schools. 
These  books  are  not,  perhaps,  all  of  the  best,  bnt  the  uniformity 
saves  80  many  vexations  and  hindrances  in  the  classification  of 
pupils,  that  we  should  be  pnwilling  for  ordinary  considerations  to 
make  any  changes  in  books. 

Altogether,  1  can  say  confidently  that  we  have  neither  retro- 
graded nor  remained  in  statu  gruo^  but  have,  in  every  department 
of  our  work,  made  some  real  progress.  The  work  of  our  teachers, 
taken  as  a  whole,  will,  I  believe,  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  county  in  Central  Illinois.  There  is,  too,  a  healthful, 
intelligent  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  free  schools.  Perhaps  in 
no  county  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent better  appreciated,  and  more  expected  of  the  incumbent 
in  the  vray  of  school  visitation,  careful  examinatiou  of  candidates 
for  teachers'  certificates,  and  in  the  conducting  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, than  in  this  one.  The  liberality  of  the  people  in  expending 
money  for  needed  repairs  of  school  houses,  and  in  paying  teach- 
ers, is  commendable  and  encouraging.  Some  excellent  teachers 
have  lately  been  induced,  by  the  salaries  offered,  to  come  into  this 
county  to  teach.  We  commence  the  new  year  with  five  or  six 
teachers,  whom  I  believe  would  be  found,  upon  examination,  fully 
entitled  to  State  certificates ;  and  I  know  that  the  past  success  of 
gome  of  them  in  this  county  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  their  worthi- 
ness. The  recommendation  of  the  association  of  county  superin- 
tendents, two  years  ago,  that  the  school  law  be  so  amended  as  to 
make  eight  months  the  minimum  length  of  school  terms  any  one 
year,  except  in  districts  where  the  people,  by  vote,  should  deter- 
mine on  a  shorter  term,  of  not  less  than  six  months,  would,  I  think 
if  adopted,  be  welcomed  by  most  of  the  supporters  of  schools  in 
this  county. 


MAOOK— Oshab  F.  MoKnc 

We  have,  in  this  county,  a  number  of  good  teachers,  who  en- 
deavor to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  They  read  educational  books 
and  journals,  attend  institutes,  and  take  to  their  school  rooms  all 
the  improved  methods  known  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  Others 
are  striving  to  rank  among  the  best.  A  third  class — and  I  regret 
to  say  that  this  class  is  entirely  too  large — are  entirely  content  to 
be  barely  able  to  get  the  required  certificate ;  these  keep  school 
rather  than  teach.  Their  methods  are  the  same  as  those  pursued 
in  the  schools  attended  by  their  fathers  and  mothers.  In  many 
places,  school  directors  are  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  a  mere  excuse  and  a  competent  teacher, 
80  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  last  class  will  gradually  dimin- 
ish.    In  regard  to  school  houses,  our  people  are  building  fully 
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commensurate  with  their  means.  A  girest  want,  however,  still 
exists  in  regard  to  modern  notions  of  acbitectnre.  Honses  are 
still  planned  and  built  as  though  the  cir<ndation  of  the  air  had 
never  yet  been  discovered.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case 
in  Decatur.  What  will  merely  answer  ?  has  not  loitered  in  the 
minds  of  the  school  board,  bat,  what  is  best!  has  been  the  lead* 
ing  question.  Here,  heating  and  ventilation  have  received  marked 
attention ;  and  in  respect  to  these  important  considerations,  the 
honses  are  second  to  none.  The  new  high  school  building,  com- 
pleted  and  occupied  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year, 
contains  all  the  conveniences  and  modern  ideas  of  a  well  regulated 
school  house.  It  is  justly  styled  the  ^'  pride  of  Decatur."  It 
,  reflects  much  credit  on  the  superintendent  and  board  of  education, 
under  whose  guidance  it  has  been  erected. 

As  regards  changes  in  the  school  law,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  That  the  law  be  so  amended  that  State's  attorneys  cannot 
absorb  all  the  fines  they  collect. 

2.  That  in  addition  to  the  quarterly  examination  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county — now  provided  for — regular  examinations 
at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  be  appointed  by  law,  say  the 
first  and  third  Thursday  in  each  month.  All  other  examinations 
to  be  prohibited. 

3.  That  in  addition  to  the  certificate  now  required,  an  attend- 
ance, of  at  least  five  days  during  the  year,  at  some  regularly  con- 
ducted institute,  be  necessary  to  entitle  a  teacher  to  the  public 
money. 

4.  The  adoption  of  the  township  system.  This  will  abolish  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  litigation,  viz :  the  regulating  of  the  district 
boundaries;  and  under  its  rule  we  may  reasonably  expect  more 
efficient  management  in  our  public  schools. 


MAOOUPIK— F.  H.  Chapman. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  when  I  came  into  office  in  De- 
cember, A.  D.  1869,  I  found  the  schools  of  my  county  in  reason- 
ably satisfactory  condition.  The  teachers,  although  in  some  cases, 
perhaps,  rather  deficient  in  breadth  and  accuracy  of  knowledge, 
and  in  the  more  approved  methods  of  teaching,  will  compare  fa 
vorably  with  their  coadjutors  in  any  part  of  the  State.  Indeed, 
we  have  some  who  rank  at  the  very  top  of  their  profession,  whether 
as  teachers  of  graded  schools  or  district  schools.  I  have  adopted 
a  very  rigid  system  of  examination,  and  shall  adhere  to  it  as 
strictly  as  the  absolute  needs  of  the  county  will  permit*  hoping 
thus  to  weed  out  inefficient  parties  (if  such  there  be),  and  elevate 
the  general  standard. 

The  school  houses  of  the  county  are,  as  a  rule,  good  and  suffi- 
ciently commodious.    The  seating  and   other  internal  arrange- 
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ments  are,  in  some  instanoes,  nncomfortable  and  inadeqnate ;  bnti 
I  am  happy  to  say,  a  marked  advance  is  observable  in  this  regard. 
Bat  with  respect  to  proper,  and  in  my  opinion  necessary  apparatus, 
I  regret  that  I  mnst  confess  to  a  lamentable  deficiency.  So  far  ad 
I  am  informed,  there  is  not  a  public  school  room  in  the  county 
provided  with  a  tellurian,  and  but  two  or  three  with  the  neces- 
sary geometrical  forms ;  and  globes  are  rare,  and  of  an  inferior 
character.  Some  rooms  have  no  blackboard,  even.  However, 
this  evil,  and  a  sad  one  it  is,  will,  I  am  confident,  be  removed  as 
rapidly  as  the  people  shall  feel  themselves  able  to  do  so.  The 
enormous  burden  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  laid  upon 
the  people  by  the  shameless  profligacy  of  the  late  county  court, 
in  the  erection  of  a  palatial  court  house,  for  which  no  excuse  can 
be  offered,  much  less  necessity  cited,  will,  I  much  fear,  vastly 
cripple  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  for  years  to  come, 
as  well  as  all  other  interests,  the  legitimate  tendency  of  which  is 
in  the  direction  of  true  progress  and  elevation.  But  things  must 
be  taken  as  they  are^  and  not  as  they  skotdd  be  /  and,  environed 
though  we  be,  by  alarmingly  adverse  circumstances,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  report,  at  the  close  of  another  year,  a  marked  improvement 
in  all  that  appertains  to  the  efiiciency  and  usefulness  of  our  schools. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  pause  ;  but  I  trust  you  will  indulge 
me  in  a  suggestion,  which,  if  acted  upon,  will,  I  conceive,  harmo- 
nize some  seemingly  conflicting  provisions,  of  the  school  law. 
Section  45  provides  ^Hhat  the  county  clerk  shall  make  out  and  de- 
liver, on  demand,  to  each  township  treasurer  of  the  respective 
townships  in  the  county,  a  certificate  of  the  amount  due  each  dis- 
trict in  his  township  of  said  tax  so  levied,  and  placed  upon  the  tax 
books."  In  the  same  section  it  is  provided  that  the  directors  of 
fractional  districts  may  notify  the  collector  to  which  of  the  treasur- 
ers of  the  several  townships  in  which  their  districts  lie,  he  shall 
pay  idl  their  tax  funds.  These  provisions  seem  conflicting,  and 
m  practice  are  so.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  clerk  to  include 
the  amount  of  the  district  tax  raised  by  fractional  districts  and 
growing  out  of  the  property  lying  in  the  fractional  parts  thereof, 
in  the  certificate  to  the  township  treasurers,  respectively,  of  the 
townships  in  which  said  fractional  parts  lie ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  regard  the  unity  of  the  township,  and  ignore  that  of  the  district. 
Ho  tce,  the  porvision  empowering  the  directors  of  fractional  dis- 
tricts to  determine  to  which  treasurer  the  money  shall  be  paid,  is 
rendered  practically  nugatory,  ^ince  the  collector  must  pay  the 
funds  to  the  treasurer  to  whom  the  clerk's  certificate  shows  it  to 
be  due. 

This  has  been  the  construction  and  practice  in  our  county.  May 
not  this  whole  matter  be  made  more  simple  by  amending  section 
46,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "book,"  in  the  twenty-sixth  line 
thereof,  the  following:  ^^  And  provided^  fur  CAer^  that  the  said  clerk 
shall  include  the  tax  levied,  as  aforesaid,  in  any  fractional  district. 
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in  the  certificate  going  to  the  the  treaenrer  of  the  township  in  hig 
county  in  which  the  school  house  in  such  district  is  situated ; 
but  if  the  school  house  is  not  situated  in  his  county,  then  in  the 
certificate  going  to  the  treasurer  ot  the  township  in  his  county  in 
which  the  major  part  of  such  district  lies ;  and  the  directors  of  euch 
district  shall  notify  the  county  clerk,  through  the  county  superin- 
tendent, on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in  September,  A.  D. 
1871,  of  the  exact  location  of  their  school  house ;  and  if,  at  anj 
time,  the  school  house  in  such  district  shall  be  removed  from  one 
township  to  another,  immediate  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to 
said  clerk,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,"  and  omit  the  lat- 
ter clause  of  said  section.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  obviate 
the  necessity  that  now  obtains,  of  scattering  the  tax  funds  of  frac- 
tional districts. 


MADISOK— John  Wbaveb. 

The  schools  in  the  county  are  in  a  very  favorable  and  healthy 
condition.  Our  people  are  very  much  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  our  county,  and  cheerfully  bear  the  burdens  im- 
posed on  them  for  educational  purposes,  and  all  classes  seem  to 
be  satisfied  and  well  pleased  with  our  present  educational  system. 

We  have  in  this  county  some  as  good  and  substantial  school 
buildings  as  can  be  found  in  any  county  in  the  State.  Many  of 
our  towns  are  taking  considerable  pride  in  erecting  fine  and  costly 
school  buildings,  finished  and  furnished  in  the  most  approved 
style.  Our  country  school  houses  are,  as  a  general  thing,  a  very 
good  class  of  buildings,  many  of  them  fine  and  substantial ;  bat 
very  few  of  the  school  grounds  are  fenced,  and  have  little  or  no 
ornaments  on  them.  A  small  outlay  of  money  and  labor  in  plant- 
ing trees,  and  otherwise  improving  the  grounds  about  the  school 
room,  could  not  be  more  profitably  expended. 

I  have  visited  very  near  all  the  schools  in  the  county  since  I 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  oifice  in  December  last ;  I  found 
them,  as  a  general  thing,  in  a  very  healthy  and  favorable  condi- 
tion, and  pleased  to  receive  visits. 

We  have  had  two  teachers'  institutes  in  this  county  in  the  past 
year, which  were  both  well  attended  on  the  part  of  the  teachers ;  the 
exercises  were  pleasant  and  profitable.  There  is  no  better  place 
for  the  young  and  inexperiencecUteacher  to  collect  information  in 
relation  to  the  art  and  theory  of  teaching,  than  at  a  well  conducted 
institute ;  and  those  attending  (and  all  should  attend)  should  make 
it  a  point  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  institute.  As  no  one 
will  become  proficient  in  any  branch  of  business  by  simply  look- 
ing on,  they  must  have  the  practical  part  from  experience. 

We  had,  in  connection  with  the  spring  term  of  the  institute, 
prize  matches  in  declamation,  reading,  spelling  and  mental  arith- 
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metic — open  to  all  pupils  who  had  attended  public  school  in  the 
county  yithin  the  year.  This  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  institute 
was  very  satisfactory ;  many  of  the  schools  were  well  represented, 
and  the  competition  between  the  pupils  was  spirited  and  lively. 
This  has  been  the  source  of  awakening  a  lively  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  by  going  directly  to 
the  homes  of  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  various  schools.  For 
this  purpose  the  county  court  made  an  appropriation  of  fifty  dol- 
lars for  purchasing  prizes. 

I  have  endeavored  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teachers  bv  grant- 
ing certificates  to  none  but  those  who  are  reasonably  well  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  and  shall,  in  the  future,  raise  the  standard  yet 
higher,  until  none  but  well  qualified  and  fully  competent  teachers 
are  found  in  our  public  schools. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  th^e  education  of  the  colored  child- 
ren ;  and  it  should  be  done  by  establishing  separate  schools  tor 
the  two  races.  It  has  been  urged  by  the  friends  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, that  the  word  ^^white"  be  striken  from  the  school  law,  and 
that  this  would  be  amply  sufficient,  placing  them  on  an  equality 
with  the  white  children  in  the  same  school  room.  This  course  of 
action  would  look  well  for  those  of  our  people  who  wish  to  force 
their  own  peculiar  views  on  the  people  of  the  State  (as  many  oth- 
ers have  been  done  of  late) ;  but  to  the  masses  of  the  people  it 
would  be  very  objectionable — especially  would  this  be  so  in  our 
county.  There  is  no  objection  raised  as  to  the  education  of  the 
colored  children  of  the  county,  but  it  is  contended  that  separate 
schools  should  be  established  for  the  two  races  of  people.  Our 
present  school  system  and  its  workings  are  highly  esteemed  by 
all  of  our  people,  and  they  cheerfully  bear  all  burdens  imposed  on 
them  for  its  maintenance;  and  to  force  upon  them  such  an  ob- 
jectionable measure  as  blending  the  two  races  together  in  the  same 
school  room,  would  be  the  means  of  reviving  the  old  private  school 
system,  and  our  noble  free  school  system  of  to-day,  would  be- 
come unpopular,  crumble,  and  tall  to  the  ground. 


MARION.— Jaices  MoHawbt. 

I  think  it  would  be  impolitic,  at  this  time,  to  attempt  any  radi- 
cal change  in  the  school  law;  for  the  reason  that  the  school  officers 
throughout  the  county  are  just  beginning  to  understand  their  du- 
ties, under  the  present  school  law,  and  complain  of  changes  so 
often  made.  Yet,  I  will  suggest  one  change  that  I  believe  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education,  also  to  the  community ;  it' 
is  this :  do  away  with  school  districts  and  school  directors,  and 
elect  three  or  five  township  trustees  to  superintend  the  school  bus- 
iness of  the  township.  This  would  do  away  with  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  school  officers  in  each  township.  We  ore  satisfied 
Vol.  I— 66i 
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thftt  three  or  five  good  oompetent  trnstees  of  BchooU,  eeleetod  bj 
the  people  of  the  whole  township,  will  very  moch  advance  the 
cause  01  education. .  There  has  been  Tory  much  adrauceinent  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  people  are  building  better  houses,  which 
are  much  better  furnished;  and  with  but  few  exceptions  we  have 
a  much  better  class  of  teachers.  The  people  seem  determined  to 
try  to  elevate  the  standard  of  edacation. 


MABSHALL.— John  Pbok. 

The  general  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  this  county  is 
steadily  improving.  This  improvement  is  manifested  by  the  grow* 
ing  interest  which  the  people  take  in  school  matters;  by  the  de- 
mand for  first-class  teachers,  and  the  disposition  to  pay  more  lib- 
erally for  good  teachers,  and  by  the  tearing«down  of  old  school 
houses  and  the  erection  of  new  ones  in  their  places.  The  graded 
schools  are  advancing  more  rapidly  than  those  in  the  country. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  latter,  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  towns  have  been  districted ;  nearly  half  of  the  districts 
in  our  county  are  too  smalL  The  peo{)le  of  any  district  should 
have  the  power  to  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  trnstees. 

I  am  in  favor  of  having  the  school  year  extended  to  eight  months. 


MASSAC— Wm.  H.  Scott. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  public  schools  in  this  county  I  have 
made,  as  full  and  complete  in  its  details  as  it  was  in  my  power 
to  do,  considering  the  character  of  some  of  the  reports  received 
from  township  treasurers.  I  believe  the  duties  devolving  upon  school 
oiBcers  conla  be  better  performed  with  less  numbers ;  such  a  re- 
duction would  give  vitality  to  the  system,  and  secure  a  more  faith- 
ful and  efficient  discharge  of  our  obligations  to  our  children,  to 
society  and  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Since  my  last  re- 
port, there  has  been  quite  an  advancement  of  educational  matters 
m  this  county.  It  is  cheering  to  see  the  increased  liberality 
among  the  people  for  the  supuort  of  their  schools,  and  the  erec- 
tion ot  suitable  buildings  for  tnem.  Especially  in  the  country  is 
this  true.  Good  teachers  are  commanding  better  wages,  and  are 
more  eagerly  sought  after.  While  we  have  many  excellent  cues 
in  our  county,  we  are  not  yet  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  we 
desire.  So  few  among  us  make  teaching  a  life-long  profession ; 
neither,  indeed,  can  they,  with  our  present  system  of  six  m«'nths' 
school  and  six  months'  holiday.  In  this  connection,  we  contra- 
tulate  the  friends  of  education  in  southern  Illinois,  on  the  establish- 
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ment  and  speedy  proepect  of  a  Southern  Normal.    Our  efforts  in 
that  direction  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  success. 

Teachers  should  have  a  library  relating  to  their  profession,  and 
teachers  in  our  county  are  beginning  to  feel  their  need  of  one, 
and  could  the  teachers  be  assured  of  a  more  permanent,  settled 
business,  instead  of  six  months  only,  they  would  not  think  of 
pnrsuing  their  profession,  unaided  by  a  library  suited  to  their 
calling,  but  would  immediately  provide  themselves  with  the 
necessary  helps,  so  essential  to  success  in  their  occupation,  and 
would  also  feel  more  sensible  of  the  dignity  of  their  vocation. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  state  that  most  of 
our  teachers  are  men  and  women  of  high  moral  tone,  whose  con- 
duct and  manners  are  in  the  highest  degree  exemplary,  and  that 
consequently  the  atmosphere  that  pervades  our  school  rooms  is  of 
a  healthy  character. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  regard  to  the  classi- 
fication  of  the  schools.  Our  teachers  have  sought  and  gained  a 
higher  standard  ;  more  uniformity  of  books  and  better  ones,  have 
been  put  in  the  schools;  and  teachers  have  kept  pace  in  the  a/rt  of 
teaching,  with  other  improvements. 

We  held  an  institute  March  16th,  at  which  most  of  our  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  The  exercises  were  unusually  interesting 
and  profitable,  and  the  teachers  are  more  than  ever  encouraged  to 
endeavor  to  make  these  meetings  what  they  ought  to  be,  a  source 
of  profit  to  all  in  attendance. 

Keferring  to  the  thousands  of  colored  children  in  our  State,  for 
whose  edacation  some  provision  must  be  made  by  the  coming 
legislature,  I  would  recommend  that  a  separate  provision  be  made 
for  them,  and  that  they  be  educated  in  schools  of  their  own,  dis- 
tinct and  apart  from  the  schools  of  the  white  children.  Their  co- 
education, making  them  co-equals  (in  the  estimation  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  good  people  of  Southern  Illinois),  would  virtually  close 
the  doors  of  many  schools  in  this  county.  Universal  free  educa- 
tion is  our  only  safety  as  a  nation,  if  either  population  no  pro- 
ducts, money  nor  machinery,  bullets  nor  ballots,  will  secure  lasting 
prosperity  to  us  aa  a  people.  True  education  has  never  disap- 
pointed the  expectation  of  individual,  community  or  state.  Univer- 
sal, free  education  in  our  county  is  lauded  to  the  skies. 

It  is  the  habit  of  our  tongues  and  pens  to  praise  the  common 
school  system.  Editors  turn  their  lofty  periods,  and  orators  pour 
forth  their  strongest  eulogiums  on  this  favorite  theme.  Only 
Liberty  herself  has  received  louder  commendations  from  us,  than 
has  education ;  yet  a  formidable  number  of  our  people  do  not  be- 
lieve in,  nor  desire  the  success  of  the  common  schooL  Notwith- 
standing our  boasted  educational  facilities,  we  have  an  immense 
class  of  whites  and  colored  people  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
These  classes  are  hostile  to  our  institutions,  whether  they  know  it 
or  not — whether  they  wish  it  or  not.     We  must  lift  them  up  ojr 
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they  will  drtLf^  hb  down.  There  is  mnch  said  now-a-days  about 
universal  suffrage.  It  is  of  doubtful  good,  unless  accompanied 
bj  universal  education.  Would  we  have  the  freed  man  faithfully 
perform  and  appreciate  his  new  found  privileges?  Educate 
nito.  Would  we  save  the  expense  of  poor  house  and  prison  ? 
We  must  incur  the  expense  attendant  upon  a  still  more 
general  system  of  education.  We  must  let  education  do  its 
perfect  work  for  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female, 
white  and  black. 

On  with  the  great  and  important  work — ^the  education  of  the 
whole  people ! 


MoLEAN. — John  Hull. 

The  efficiency  of  the  public  school  system  would  be  largely  in- 
creased by  the  following  changes  in  the  existing  school  laws : 

1.  By  the  adoption  of  the  township  system.  The  present  system 
is  too  cumbersome ;  its  requirements  are  so  manifold  and  attended 
with  so  many  difficulties  in  execution,  that  directors  and  people 
will  not  comply  with  its  provisions. 

2.  By  the  abolition  of  superintendence  by  counties,  and  the 
adoption  of  supervision  by  districts  instead.  The  present  system 
gives  very  unequal  labor  for  almost  equal  pay.  In  this  county  the 
work  required  of  the  superintendent  cannot  be  done  as  it  shonld 
be,  by  one  man. 

^  3.  By  the  adoption  of  compulsory  attendance  for  children  not 
under  tuition  at  nome,  nor  in  regular  employment.  If  A  be  taxed 
that  B^s  children  may  be  educated,  be  should  be  made  to  accept 
the  benefit  thus  conferred,  subject  only  to  the  absolute  needs  of 
his  family. 


ME|f  ARD.— Wm.  H.  Bbert. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  educational  affairs  of  this 
county,  at  the  conclusion  of  last  school  year,  I  feel  fuUy  au- 
thorized to  report  them  in  a  prosperous  condition.  I  am  especially 
gratified  to  observe  the  decided  improvement  upon  earlier  times, 
m  the  size,  style  and  general  finish  of  the  new  school  houses  which 
have  been  erected  in  this  county  during  the  last  two  years.  In 
the  years  1868-69,  several  elegant  and  commodious  brick  school 
houses  have  been  built ;  these  have  since  been  completed  and 
thoroughly  furnished.  They  were  designed  for  graded  schools, 
having  two  or  more  departments,  and  were  the  result  of  adopting 
the  judicious  counsel  of  the  State  Superiutendent,  to  combine  the 
territory  and  resources  of  several  school  districts  into  one  union 
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district.  In  addition  to  these/  a  new  brick  building  of  similar 
style  and  design  has  been  bailt  at  Greenview,  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  The  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  a  few 
wealthy  citizens  of  Petersburg,  have  recently  added  a  new 
academic  school  to  the  former  educational  institutions  of  that 
town,  built  and  furnished  entirely  at  their  expense,  with  the  lau- 
dable object  of  affording  the  advantages  of  a  more  advanced  edu- 
cation at  home,  to  such  of  our  pupils  as  have  passed  through  the 
various  grades  of  the  public  schools.  I  make  the  more  emphatic 
mention  of  our  new  school  houses,  as  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion for  several  years  past,  serve  to  convince  me  that  the  condi- 
tion, style  and  furniture  of  the  school  house  in  any  locality,  afford, 
perhaps,  as  fair  an  indication  of  the  average  taste  and  intellectual 
culture  of  tMt  community  as  any  criterion  which  could  be  selected 
for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  the  school  house  has  become  the  practi- 
cal exponent  of  the  amount  of  interest  felt  by  any  people  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  If  that  interest  extends  beyond  mere 
elementary  instruction ;  if  it  includes  in  any  degree  the  principles 
of  philosophy  and  art,  that  advance  is  almost  invariably  indicated 
by  the  school  house  and  its  surroundings.  ISext  after  providing 
the  children  of  a  district  with  a  commodious,  well  built,  well  venti- 
lated and  well  furnished  school  house,  the  duty  of  directors  is  to 
provide  them  with  a  thoroughly  qualified  teacher — not  merely  an 
expounder  of  text-books,  but  a  person  whose  tastes,  morals  and 
manners  are  such  as  any  judicious  and  affectionate  parent  would 
be  willing  to  accept  as  a  model  of  conduct  for  his  children.  And 
after  all  the  means  above  mentioned  have  been  provided  for  the 
education  of  our  children,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  parents  to 
see  that  they  attend  school  regularly,  for  irregularity  m  attend- 
ance is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  improvement.  I  would  be 
pleased  could  some  method  be  devised,  which  would  improve  the 
punctuality  of  our  pupils,  and  secure  to  each  and  every  district  a 
uniformity  of  text-books.  For,  to  secure  the  services  of  such 
teachers,  of  course,  involves  some  considerable  expense ;  but  does 
not  the  security  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  next  generation  of 
American  citizens  jastify  a  considerable  outlay  of  money  ?  It  has 
been  my  earnest  endeavor  that  all  my  official  action  should  have  a 
uniform  tendency  to  advance  the  great  interests  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  this  county,  by  raising  the  standard  of  qualification  for 
teachers,  by  thorough  examinations,  and  by  faithful  visitation  of 
schools,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  county  superintendent.  Here  we  can  see  and 
judgiB  ihe  ability  of  the  teacher  to  impart  knowledge ;  here  we  can 
assist  the  inexperienced  teachers,  by  advising  them  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  instructing  and  governing  their  schools ;  here  we  can 
judge,  by  the  industry  or  neglect  of  the  teacher  in  the  school  room, 
if  he  is  entitled  to  the  certificate  which  was  granted  him.  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  witness  the  good  results  following  the 
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visitation  of  schools.  The  very  'liberal  wa^es  per  month  offered 
by  most  districts  of  this  connty,  for  competent  and  efficient  teach* 
ers,  has  had  the  effect  of  providing  onr  public  schools  with  an  ex- 
cellent corps  of  teachers,  and  we  enter  upon  a  new  school  year 
sarronnded  by  favorable  auspices,  and  cheered  by  nnnsnally  bright 
prospects  of  sacoess. 


MERCER.— F.  W.  Livi»gstoh. 

I  entered  on  the  duties  of  my  office  November  15, 1869,  and 
Bi!)ce  then  have  not  visited  quite  all  the  schools  of  the  county. 

But  among  the  indications  of  increasing  interest  and  substan- 
tial  progress  in  educational  matters,  the  following  may  be  noted : 
Fitly  per  cent,  more  new  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the 

East  year  than  during  the  two  preceding  years.  The  "total  num- 
er  of  days  taught"  is  about  3,000  more  than  was  reported  last 
year ;  and  the  "grand  total  number  of  days'  attendance,"  21,708 
more  than  last  year. 

Owing  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  my  predecessor  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualification,  the  impression  went  abroad  that  it  was 
more  difficnlt  to  obtain  a  certificate  in  Mercer  county  than  in  many 
other  counties,  and  wages  were  thus  raised  to  quite  respectable 
figures.  Since  I  came  into  office  there  has  been  quite  an  inftux  of 
teachers  from  adjacent  counties,  and  also  from  Iowa,  so  that  the 
number  of  applicants  examined  has  been  60  per  cent,  greater  than 
last  year.  My  constant  aim  has  been,  and  settled  purpose  If,  to 
take  no  backward  step. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  candidates  examined  have  been  re- 
jected— a  large  part  of  the  failures  occurring  in  orthography  and 
reading.  No  assistant  examiners  have  been  employed.  All  the 
graded  schools  of  the  county  are  this  year  in  charge  of  new  prin- 
cipals holding  first-grade  certificates.  The  school  in  Keithsburg 
(the  largest  in  the  county)  had  been  steadily  declining  for  severii 
years,  but  now  bids  fair  to  regain  its  once  prosperous  condition. 

In  one  county  school  that  I  visited,  a  class  was  allowed  to  read 
several  pages,  interrupted  by  only  one  solitary  criticism  or  correc- 
tion from  the  teacher,  to-wit :  "p-i-c-t-u-r e-s-qu-e  is  pronounced 
— pic  ter-«yw<5."  But  this  illustrates  one  extreme.  1  find  many 
teachers  doing  intelligent  faithful  work. 

Only  four  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  issued  during  the  past 
year  have  been  first  grade.  It  is  probable  that  a  greater  number 
will  be  granted  next  year,  as  many  of  our  teachers  are  found  to 
be  ambitious  of  higher  attainments  and  better  qualifications  for 
their  work.  I  hail  with  pleasure  the  prospect  of  securing  "uni- 
formity of  text-books"  in  schools,  as  indicated  in  the  advice  and 
instructions  of  the  State  Superintendent,  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  lUinoie  Teaclier.    My  co-operation  to  the  extent  of  my 
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ability  may  be  relied  oii«  Should  any  changes  be  contemplated 
in  the  school  law,  I  regard  the  following  as  important  and  de- 
sirable : 

1.  Aathorize  the  payment  of  the  county  saperintendeDt  from 
the  state  fund,  instead  of  by  direct  tax  on  the  people. 

2.  Make  some  definite  provision  for  an  office  fur  county  super- 
intendent, and  the  payment  of  necessary  current  expenses. 

3.  Some  measures  to  induce  school  directors  to  be  more  prompt 
and  accurate  in  making  reports  to  the  township  treasnrers. 

4.  Same  means  of  secinrinff  the  fines  o/nd  foffeibaree  properly 
d/ue  the  school  fund. 

What,  with  ^^town  ordinances"  and  state's  attorneys,  the  school 
fond  is  credited  with  little  or  nothing  from  this  source.  Of  the 
thousands  of  dollars  reported  by  the  circuit  clerks  in  this  judicial 
district,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  not  one  cent  comes  into  the  school 
fund.  I  know  not  whether  the  law  needs  amending,  or  simply 
enforcing^  to  prevent  state's  attorneys  from  abaorbiug  all  the  fines 
they  collect. 

I  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  foregoing  conside- 
rations, and  the  statement  of  facts  herein  set  forth. 


MONTGOMERY.— H.  L.  Gbbooet. 

Educational  interests  in  this  county  are  encouraging  in  some 
respects,  while  in  others  they  are  not.  The  unfavorable  symptoms 
are,  a  want  of  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
many  persons.  This  arises  from  various  causes:  Urst — Many 
have  educated  their  children  mainly  in  subscription  schools,  pay- 
ing for  it  out  of  their  own  pockets ;  and  now,  possessing  a  compe- 
tency of  hard-earned  property,  they  dislike  paying  taxes  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  their  neighbors,  and  especially  those  of  the 
indolent  and  shiftless.  They  see,  also,  those  for  whose  benefit 
this  tax  has  been  paid,  in  many  instance,  wasting  their  time  in 
idleness,  or  engaged  in  some  vicious  amusement  to  the  annoy- 
ance gf  the  whole  neighborhood.  Cannot  this  indifference  and 
non  attendance  be  remedied  in  some  manner }  Some,  again,  in 
hi^h  life,  imagine  it  a  lowering  of  their  respectability  and  of  their 
children,  to  send  to  school  with  aU  classes.  They  send  to  the  se- 
lect school  for  the  mere  name,  in  many  instances,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  its  empty  sound.  Then  there  are  others  who  are  not 
aware  of  its  vast  benefits  to  the  whole  people,  in  every  point  of 
yiew;  who  have  no  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  moral  and  chris- 
tian virtues  it  is  calculated  to  create  and  foster,  and  yet  know 
many  of  its  extravagancies  and  failures,  and  are  only  too  willing 
to  give  them  notoriety.  Doubtless,  many  who  find  fault  are  sin- 
cere, but  are  manifestly  in  error.  Add  to  this  very  partial  list  of 
objectors,  the  immense  crowd  of  those  nominally  in  sympathy 
with  our  system  of  instruction — ^those  who  take  it  because  they 
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can  avoid  reaponBibility — and  the  nnmber  of  reall j  active,  stirring 
ones  in  its  behalf  are  few.  These  few  have  accomplished  much, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  We  need  more  light  on  the 
importance  of  an  education ;  the  suitableness  of  our  school  system 
actually  to  bring  about  a  high  state  of  intellectual,  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  enjoyment.  In  order  that  the  people  may 
more  universally  lend  a  helping  hand,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
also,  that  more  practical  work  be  done ;  that  there  be  no  waste  of 
either  money  or  time.  Teachers  must,  by  their  industry  and  good 
judgment,  so  labor  that  the  greatest  possible  good  be  accomplished; 
that  opposition  may  be  totally  disarmed  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
very  beneficent  good  done.  It  can,  and  should  be  so,  and  I  feel 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  etfurts  whicli  have  been  put  forth  in 
the  last  tew  years,  and  those  being  put  forth  now,  are  working 
out  pleasing  results.  Seven  school  houses  have  been  built  during 
the  past  year,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  are  of  good  dimen- 
sions, well  arranged,  and  show  commendable  taste.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  districts  are  making  preparations  to  build.  There  is 
considerable  interest  in  one  township  with  regard  to  building  a 
school  house  in  the  center,  and  forming  something  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools  in  the  township.  The  Litchfield  public  school  is, 
perhaps,  second  to  none  in  this  part  of  the  Stkte,  in  nearly  every 
essential  of  a  good  school. 

Our  institute  was  as  interesting  and  instructive  this  year  as  at 
any  previous  time — perhaps  more  so.  Most  teachers  seem  anxious 
fully  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 
and  to  do  work  worthy  of  the  cause.  These  are  some  of  the 
healthful  indications. 

Patience  and  unwearied  industry  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
education  seem  to  me  to  be  most  essential.  Patience  not  to  carry 
any  enterprise  too  far  beyond  the  ideas  of  the  people,  lest  it  re- 
bound; for,  unless  they  are  prepared  tor  it,  no  important,  sudden 
movement  can  be  sustained.  The  enthusiastic  friends  of  educa- 
tion should  not  allow  their  impatience  to  run  them  into  extrava- 
gance or  recklessness  in  any  matter  whatever.  There  should  be 
industry,  that  no  failure  discourage  or  dispirit  any,  but  that  wis- 
dom and  even  strength  be  thus  gained  for  more  enlightened  and 
propitious  effort  in  the  future.  i 


MORGAN.— Samuel  M.  Maetin. 

Our  schools  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than  ever  before]; 
and  we  are  gradually  climbing  the  scale  of  perfection.  Our  peo- 
ple are  i)ecoming  more  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  com- 
mon school  education,  and  our  best  schools  are  our  free  schools. 
I  think  our  success,  in  a  srreat  measure,  is  due  to  our  present 
method  of  examination.     We  endeavor  to  grant  certificates  to 
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those  odIj  who,  upon  due  ezaminatioD,  are  found  to  possess  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  act.     Hence  recommendations,  di- 

!)Ioma8,  etc.,  have  no  weight  or  influence  with  us — all  must  con- 
brm  to  the  same  law.  Tlie  first  question  for  the  person  who  pro- 
poses to  teach,  to  ask,  is :  Am  I  qualified }  and  not,  Can  I  get  a 
school }  Other  things  being  equal,  in  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers, we  give  preference  to  home  talent,  though  our  supply  is  never 
equal  to  the  demand,  for  first-class  teachers. 

Our  graded  schools  will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar 
schools  in  the  State ;  and  many  of  our  school  houses  are  of  the 
best  and  most  approved  style  of  architecture. 

Teachers  of  good  qualifications  command  good  wages,  and  poor 
ones  we  do  not  want  at  any  price.  The  disparity  between  the 
wages  of  male  and  female  teachers  in  this  county  is  gradually 
growing  less  each  year. 


OGLE.— E.  L.  Wblls. 

From  my  annual  report  I  deduce  some  stubborn  facts  that  are 
of  immediate  interest  to  the  citizens  of  this  county.  In  the  limi- 
ted space  allowed  me  in  vour  biennial  report,  I  can  but  hint  at 
some  of  these  facts,  and  leave  them  for  you  to  more  fully  and  ably 
discuss. 

Of  the  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  eighty- 
six  per  cent,  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  during 
the  year,  at  an  average  of  nearly  eighty  days  each.  The  average 
length  of  the  schools  for  the  year  has  beep  one  hundred  and  sixty 
days.  In  one  township  the  pupils  attending  school  averaged  as 
low  as  thirty- five  days  each;  in  another  the  average  was  as  high 
as  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  each.  Male  teachers  have  taught 
about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  days,  for  which  they  have 
received  about  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  money 
paid  to  teachers.  It  has  cost  ten  dollars  and  forty  cents  to  school 
each  pupil  at  an  average  of  eighty  days'  attendance,  'this  in- 
cludes teachers'  wages,  fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses,  and 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  public  school  property  in  the 
county.  I  find  each  day's  tuition  tor  each  pupil  nas  cost  the 
county  thirteen  cents.  Of  this,  eight  cents  is  for  teacbo,  two 
cents  for  fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses,  and  throe  cents  for 
the  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  school  propvTty  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  whole  cost  for  each  day's  tuition  of  each  pupil  varies 
in  the  different  towns  of  the  county  from  eleven  to  sixteen  cents. 
If  all  of  school  age  had  attended  the  schools  the  whole  time  the 
schools  have  been  in  session,  the  cost  of  each  pupil's  tuition  for 
each  day  would  have  boen  six  cents.  If,  as  some  contend,  the 
value  of  the  school  property  increases  the  value  of  the  other  pro- 
perty in  the  school  district,  bo  that  it  should  not  in  this  estimate 
VoL  1—66 
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be  taken  into  consideration,  this  last  cost  wonld  be  redooed  to  five 
cents  per  day ;  and  in  the  former  calculation,  the  cost  would  be 
redaced  to  ten  cents  per  day.    Every  taxpayer  desires  to  have  the 

Eablic  Sf*hool  moneys  economically  expended,  and  will  inqoire 
ow  greater  economy  can  be  exercised  in  their  expenditnre.  Some 
will  say  at  once,  ^'  reduce  teachers'  wages,  and  stop  bailding  sadi 
expensive  school  houses."  These  reports  show  that  the  least  oosl 
for  the  tuition  of  each  pupil  per  day  is  often  in  the  townships  con- 
taining the  most  costly  school  houses,  and  in  which  teachers  re- 1 
ceive  the  highest  salaries ;  while  the  highest  cost  per  day  is  often  ] 
in  the  townships  that  pay  the  lowest  wages  and  have  the  poorest 
school  houses.  And  further,  the  pupils  in  the  schools  where  the 
cheapest  teachers  have  been  at  work,  are  generally  no  better  scho- 
lars at  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  than  those  of  ten  and 
eleven  years  in  the  other  townships  named.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, inferior  teachers  are  paid  as  high  salaries  as  good  teachers 
in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Prom  these  facts,  and  from  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  all  of  the  schools  of  this  county,  after  five 
years'  earnest  Tabor  in  behalf  of  their  interests,  I  briefly  state 
three  thingR  that  I  think  are  needed  to  secure  greater  economy  in 
the  expenditure  of  our  school  moneys : 

1.  A  reduction  in  the  number,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  many  of -the  townships  of  the  county,  by  which  no  more 
teachers  need  be  employed  than  are  necessary  to  teach  well  the 
scholars  of  the  county.  Many  districts  have  not  the  pupils  within 
their  boundaries  to  make  sufficient  work  for  a  good  teacher.  I 
have  vittited  schools  having  at  the  time  as  tew  as  two  and  three, 
and  four  and  five  scholars,  and  sometimes  all  have  been  chart  or 
primer  scholars. 

2.  A  compulsory  attendance  upon  the  schools,  as  might  be  in 
wisdom,  justice  and  economy.  There  is  now  enough  money  paid 
for  ^6hooi  houses,  teachers,  fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses,  to 
provide  as  good  accommodations  and  instruction,  as  now  provided, 
to  all  in  the  county,  that  ought  to  attend  school.  I  have  stated 
above  that  in  one  township  the  pupils  attending  school  only  ave- 
raged thirty-five  days  each.  The  schools  in  tne  same  township 
were  continned  one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  The  county  has 
been  to  the  expense  of  furnishing  schools  one  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  for  all  persons  of  school  age  within  its  limits,  and  eighty-six 
per  cent  of  these  have  partaken  of  these  privileges  to  the  extent 
of  eighty  days  each. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  county  normal  school.  This  wonld^ 
in  my  opinion,  help  to  secure  a  uniformity  in  school  work,  a  uni- 
formity in  wages  of  teachers,  and  also  tend  to  give  pupils  of  the 
county  schools  the  advancement  in  studies  which  pupils  ot  the 
same  ages  have  in  town  schools.  Many  earnest  teachers  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  books.  They  have  been  twice  as  long  obtaining 
it  as  they  ought,  and  their  pupils  must  do  as  they  have  done*    A 
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few  weeks  of  nomial  training  wonld  help  them  very  mncli 
in  imparting  this  knowledge,  by  oral  inatraction,  and  the  nse  of 
text-books,  blackboards,  charts,  maps,  globes,  etc  Three  per 
cent,  of  the  money  now  annually  paid  for  school  purposes  wonld 
enable  many  teachers  to  do  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent 
more  and  better  work  than  they  now  do.  The  qnestion  of  estab- 
lishing a  county  normal  school  is  being  discussed  in  this  county. 
Many  of  our  best  citizens  favor  it.  The  people  generally  must  be 
convinced  that  such  a  school  is  necessary  to  the  economical  ex- 
nenaitnre  of  our  school  moneys,  before  it  would  be  wiee  for  our 
board  of  supervisors  to  establish  one.  I  have  received  much  en- 
couragement in  relation  to  the  future  establishment  of  such  a 
school  in  this  county. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  this  countv  have  authorised  me  to 
furnish  through  the  offices  of  the  township  treasurers,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county  treasury^  all  of  the  school  election  blanks, 
blank  school  reports,  etc.,  that  may  be  needed  for  general  use  in 
the  county,  and  are  not  otherwise  provided  by  law.  This  will  se- 
cure system  and  uniformity  ia  the  work  of  school  officers,  and 
save  them  time  and  trouble,  and  also  expense  to  the  county.  I 
propose  to  give  on  these  blanks  such  suggestions  as  will  assist 
school  ofiicers  to  discbarge  their  duties  in  the  use  of  them. 

I  cannot  give  you  a  briefer  or  better  item  on  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  our  county  institutes  than  to  say  that  the  number  of  ac- 
tual teachers  in  attendance,  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  re- 
spectively as  follows:  30,  102,  142,  165,  205. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  there  has  been  more  than  usual 
interest  in  the  subject  of  music  in  our  schools.  This  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  assistance  rendered  us  in  the  last  three  institutes,  by 
the  gentlemen  who  had  given  instruction  in  this  science.  Some 
score  or  more  schools  have  had  instruction  more  or  less,  such  as 
their  teachers  have  received  from  the  author  of  the  Graded  School 
Songs.  Home  of  these  have  more  than  equalled  my  expectations. 
Some  teachers  even,  who  are  not  professed  singers,  have  had  suc- 
cess in  teaching,  according  to  this  system,  the  rudiments  of  music 
to  their  pupils.  Some  of  our  teachers  have  been  assisted  in  this 
work  by  the  author  of  the  Song  Queen,  and,  by  his  instructions, 
bave  been  able  to  present  this  subject  to  their  pupils  with  greater 
interest  and  better  success. 

Very  tine  school  edifices  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year 
in  Kochelle  and  Greston — the  former  costing  $40,000,  and  the  lat- 
ter $10,000.  They  are  truly  the  monuments  of  an  inteliigent  and 
mterpriaing  citizenship.  Several  school  houses  have  been  erected 
n  rural  districts,  which,  with  their  surroundings,  excel  any  others 
I  have  ever  seen,  in  beauty,  convenience  and  comfort. 

Our  Bcbool  officers  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the 
ichool  year  and  the  report  year  coincide ;  and  that  the  system  of 
feports  ehould  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible. 
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Some  of  our  townahipB  have  increaeed  the  principals  of  their 
school  fand  by  doDations  from  their  respective  tax  collectors.  The 
agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  collectors)  to  thus  pay  over  a  part  of 
their  percentages,  has  been  made  before  or  at  tne  times  of  their 
election. 

The  series  of  teachers'  examinations,  the  teachers'  drills,  and 
the  edncational  lectures  given  by  oar  own  citizens,  and  otberB 
from  different  parts  of  the  State — all  have  done  much  to  give 
tone  and  popalarity  to  the  public  school  cause  in  our  county. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  but  this  to  say :  That  we  have  taken  for 
our  motto,  "Ogle  county  to  the  front."  Not  that  we  expect  to 
stand  there  alone,  but  abreast  with  many  other  noble  counties  of 
our  noble  State. 


PERRY.— B.  G.  Roots. 

I  have  known  something  of  the  schools  of  this  county  for  thirty- 
two  years  past.  "When  I  consider  the  present  condition  of  our 
schools,  1  am  constrained  to  exclaim :  What  hath  God  wrought  t 
The  drones  and  dances  that  once  found  a  place  among  the  teachers, 
are  gone,  some  to  honest  physical  labor,  while  others  have  found 
employment  in  other  counties.  The  present  corps  of  teachers 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  county  in  the  State,  Some 
of  our  best  teachers,  who  have  taught  many  years  in  the  county, 
seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  their  duties,  and  read,  study, 
attend  every  institute  and  use  every  means  of  improvement 
within  their  reach.  I  believe  that  in  evsry  school  in  the  county, 
every  pupil  who  has  fiaished  a  Second  Reader,  will,  at  least  once 
a  day,  write  an  abstract  or  compend  ot  bis  reading,  geography, 
history  or  grammar  lesson.  Within  nine  months  past  we  have 
had  three  teachers'  institutes,  well  attended  by  teachers  who  came 
to  lab(kr  and  to  learn.  By  "teachers'  institute"  I  do  not  mean  an 
athenseum,  lycenm,  or  some  sort  of  literarv  association,  with  a  pres- 
ident, thirteen  vict)  presidents,  etc.,  which  meets  to  hear  profound 
lectures  from  college  presidents,  on  "The  relation  of  the  study  of 
classics,  to  common  schools ; "  to  hear  beaotifol  girls  read  fine 
eesajs  on  every  imaginable  subject,  or  to  discuss  questions  with 
which  teachers  have  no  more  to  do  than  every  other  citizen  of  the 
State  :  but  I  mean  a  raodtl  Bchool^  of  which  the  superintendent  is 
teacher  and  master,  and  controls  everything  connected  with  it  ac- 
cording to  his  own  jadgment.  Every  good  teacher  will,  at  the 
proper  times,  confer  freely  with  his  pupils,  and  encourage  them 
to  express  to  him  their  views  upon  improvements  in  the  school, 
and  these  opinions  should  be  carefully  considered  and  allowed 
their  just  weight — but  during  school  hours  the  teacher  is  the  ab- 
solute sovereign. 

The  Tamaroa  and  Chester  railroad  is  building  from  the  north- 
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east  to  the  sonthwoBt  part  of  this  coonty,  and  the  Belleville  and 
Sonthern  Illinois  railroad  from  the  northwest  to  the  sontheast 
Both  of  these  will  probably  be  completed  about  the  close  of  this 
year.  School  directors  in  the  vicinity  of  these  roads  feel  that  they 
cannot  now  tell  where  new  school  houses  should  be  built,  nor  what 
sized  ones  will  soon  be  needed.  This  has  caused  the  postpone-  * 
xnent  of  building,  in  several  districts.  But  the  determination  of 
the  people  of  this  county  is,  to  have  good  schools  and  good  ac- 
commodations. 

The  county  is  small,  but  my  own  experience  and  observatien 
confirm  mj  belief  in  your  statement,  that  there  is  not  a  county  in 
the  State  where  the  ablest  and  strongest  of  superintendents  would 
not  find  scope  for  all  of  his  time  and  all  of  his  powers,  and  still 
leave  much  undone  that  ought  to  be  performed.  God  helping  me, 
I  am  determined  to  continue  to  strive  to 'comply  with  the  law, 
"which  I  am  sworn  to  obey,  and  ^4abor  in  every  practicable  way  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  county.''  In  doiuff  this,  I  am  greatly  en 
couraged  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  teachers  and  school  ofiicersi 
and,  especially,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties'  pertaining  to  finance, 
by  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  the  county  court. 

Lest  I  should  be  understood  as  asserting  that  every  one  of  our 
teachers  is  up  to  the  general  standard,  I  make  the  mortifying  ac- 
knowledgment that  eleven  of  them  are  living  without  an  educa- 
tional journal.  I  believe  they  intend  to  emigrate  or  seek  other 
employment  before  the  fall  of  1871. 

As  to  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  schools,  and  the  best  methods 
of  attaining  them,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Sanders,  page  258-291  of  your 
last  report.  As  to  changes  in  the  school  law,  1  fully  concur  with 
Tho's  W.  Hynes,  superintendent  of  Bond  county,  as  expressed  in 
his  first  and  second  suggestions,  pages  407-8,  of  same  report. 


PIATT.— C.  A.  Taxman. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  county  is  not  as  good  as 
could  be  desired,  but  they  are  gradually  improving.  In  visiting 
the  schools  of  this  county,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  taste 
displayed  in  the  construction  and  location  of  school  houses  in  some 
districts,  and  the  total  absence  of  everything  like  taste  and  refine- 
ment in  others.  In  nearly  every  district  in  this  county,  where 
they  have  built  good  school  houses,  and  have  them  well  seated, 
ventilated,  and  well  supplied  with  blackboards  and  outline  maps, 
I  find  excellent  schools,  lu  districts  that  have  ill  constructed,  ill 
furnished  school  houses,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  if  they  had 
none  at  all,  and  saved  the  money  paid  out  to  inferior  teachers. 
The  teachers  of  this  county  are  mostly  possessed  of  a  fine  spirit, 
and  are  making  great  efibrt  for  self-improvement    I  think  we  can 
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boast  of  some  as  good  and  faithfdl  teachers  as  are  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  coontry,  while  we  have  other  teachers,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  who  are  still  far  below  the  standard  of  excellence.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  is  upward.  Oar  county  teachers'  association  is 
annually  acqniriDg  strength,  and  now  has  the  support  of  the  beat 
educational  talent  in  the  county.  Some  of  our  teachers  do  not 
possess  anything  like  a  library  relating  to  their  profession.  Not 
so,  as  a  general  thing,  with  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  physician. 
These  men  would  hardly  think  of  pursuing  their  profession  un- 
aided by  a  library,  well  filled  with  works  relating  to  their  callintrs  : 
Why  not  the  teacher  t  I  find  the  teacher  who  will  not  secure  a 
^ood  teacher's  library,  naturally  becomes  stale,  rusty,  and  unposted 
in  his  profession. 


PIKE.— Jno.  N.  Dewell. 

Herewith  I  submit  my  report  of  the  condition  of  schools  in 
this  county.  The  statistics  are  not  so  full  and  complete  as  1  should 
be  pleased  to  hare  them.  The  fault  arises,  chiefly,  I  think,  from 
a  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  school  directors.  The  township 
treasurers'  reports  were  made,  generally,  as  promptly  and*  cor- 
rectly as  circumstances  would  admit.  Our  scnools  are  mainly  in 
a  growine:  and  prosperous  condition,  yet  we  are  laboring  under 
several  difficulties  which  may  be  partially,  if  not  entirely  removed. 
Heretofore  we  have  been  but  poorly  supplied  with  good,  com- 
fortable school  houses,  but  this  difficulty  has  been  partially  rem- 
edied by  tiie  erection  of  several  new,  substantial  buildings,  well 
adapted  to  school  purpose^  We  hope  this  good  work  of  buildiup^ 
may  continue,  until  every  district  in  the  county  shall  have  a  school 
house  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  its  school-going  chil- 
dren. The  too  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  an  evil  wbicii  is 
highly  detrimental  to  our  common  school  interests.  It  is  not  at 
all  unusual,  in  many  of  onr  country  schools,  to  have  as  many  as 
two  or  three  different  teachers  during  the  year.  However  faith- 
ful and  competent  the  teacher  may  be,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  arrange  and  complete  any  definite  plans  of  work  in  so  short 
a  time.  Hence  the  school  accomplishes  but  little  or  no  good,  the 
the  object  for  which  it  was  organized  being  subverted.  This  difficulty 
can  only  be  removed  by  a  change  in  public  sentiment.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  various  districts  should  early  learn  the  important  lesson, 
that  it  is  the  best  economy  to  procure  and  retain  the  services  of 
good,  competent  teachers,  on  living  salaries. 

In  my  examinations,  I  make  the  work  as  practical  as  possible. 
This  I  do  in  order  to  develop  the  applicant's  ability  to  teach.  Not 
unfrequently  persons  come  before  me  for  examination  who  seem 
to  possess  the  requisite  amount  of  book  knowledge,  but  who  are 
unable  to  impart  it  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and 
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fiicility.  We  need  a  well  organized  Gaining  school,  in  which 
teachers  shall  receive  especial  drill  in  the  manner  of  presenting 
studies  to  their  pupils.  We  have  tried  to  supplv  this  deficiency, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  establishing  a  county  teachers'  institute. 
The  first  session  was  held  last  March.  Althoug^h  the  weather  was 
very  unfavorable,  yet  there  were  about  seventy  teachers  present, 
who  entered  into  the  work  with  spirit  and  interest,  and,  we  trust, 
much  good  was  accomplished. 


POPE.— Thbodorb  Stktbb. 

Although  we  cannot  favorably  compare  with  other  counties,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  not  having  the  advantages  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  or  even  turnpikes,  we  claim  to  be  up  with  the  times 
as  tar  as  progress  and  improvement  in  education  is  concerned ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  observations  I  have  made, 
that  Pope  county  is  leading  several  counties,  at  least,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  My  assertions  are  based  upon  the  following 
facts :  Many  of  the  applicants  for  teachers'  certiticates  which  I 
had  rejected,  at  the  examination,  for  incompetency,  succeed 
without  any  trouble  in  receiving  certificates  from  other  examin- 
ers in  other  counties,  and  teach  school  there ;  or  it  has  often  been 
the  case  that  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  were  successful  in 
other  counties,  and  only  a  short  time  afterwards  failed  in  their 
examinations  here. 

Our  teachers  commonly  can  get  good  places  and  good  compen- 
sation in  neighboring  counties.  We  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  a  corps  of  good  normal  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving our  home  talent.  Many  pupils  from  other  counties  seek 
admission  into  our  schools. 

It  should  be  our  aim,  from  year  to  year,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  qualification  of  teachers ;  and  we  can  most  effectually  do  it  by 
tkorougk  public  sxamdnation.  We  are  compelled  by  law  (sec.  61) 
to  hold  at  least  four  public  examinations  of  teachers, annually; 
and  if  we  neglect  this  duty,  we  are  liable  to  be  discharged  from 
oflSce.  In  former  years  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
indnce  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  to  attend  public  exami- 
nations. The  appointments  were  made ;  sufficient  notice  was 
given;  I  was  present,  but  no  application  was  made,  and  conse- 

Jaently  an  expense  accrued  to  the  county,  without  the  least  bene- 
t.  This  year  I  have  made  a  rule  comydli/ag  teachers  to  attend 
public  examinations,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  met  with  a 
perfect  success,  and  instead  of  spending  forty-two  days  in  exami- 
nations, as  I  did  last  year,  I  only  spent  twelve  days  and  examined 
aU  applicants,  at  public  examinations,  this  year.  I  commenced  this 
Me  by  notifying  each  teacher  that  no  private  examinations  would 
be  held,  and  also  that  no  certificate  of  the  first  or  second  grade 
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would  be  renewed,  nnless  the  applicants  would  present  themselyes 
at  the  places  appointed,  for  public  examination.  I  had  not  only 
the  satisfaction  to  see  every  teacher  at  the  public  examiuation,  but 
also  a  great  many  people  to  hear  the  examination,  and  commonly 
selected  their  teachers  at  that  time.  My  examinations  are  con- 
ducted in  writing  and  orally,  and  in  order  to  try  the  ability  of  the 
applicant  to  eaoplain^  I  frequently  form  a  class  of  teachersj^  and  ap- 
point one  of  them  to  give  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  work 
done,  and  also  answer  a  1  the  questions  the  c^tss  or  myself  may 
ask ;  this  has  accomplished  much  good,  and  has  ^iven  very  satis- 
factory results  and  is  highly  approved  and  appreciated  by  the  peo- 
ple. After  every  examination  I  present  each  applicant  with  an 
envelop,  which  contains  the  certificate  of  the  successful  applicant, 
or  a  slip  of  paper  giving  the  standard  of  qualification  in  each 
branch,  accompanied  with  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  those 
•who  failed  in  their  examination.  If  possible,  a  county  superin- 
tendent should  conduct  every  examination  in  person  ;  by  doing  so 
he  can  judge  of  the  qualification  of  every  teacher  in  the  county, 
without  taking  somebody's  word  for  it.  Having  conducted  every 
examination  in  person  for  six  years  past,  I  was  compelled  only  in 
one  case  to  revoke  a  certificate. 

Our  township  treasurers  have  been  punctual  in  furnishing  me 
with  their  reports,  and,  in  general,  keep  correct  records  of  their 
affairs.  The  school  directors  in  our  county  have  taken  much  in- 
terest in  the  elevation  -of  their  respective  district  schools,  and  the 
most  of  them  perform  their  duties  faithfully  ;  but  there  are  some 
who  act  without  motive :  they  accept  the  office  for  the  sake  of  the 
authority  vested  in  them,  but  without  thinking  once  of  their  moral 
obligation.  Such  are  no  help  to  the  teacher  nor  to  their  district; 
they  commonly  bar  the  way  to  improvement,  and  are  a  hindrance 
to  a  successfal  school.  None  but  those  who  are  willing,  and  feel 
a  desire  to  do  good,  should  be  elected  as  school  directors. 

We  are  building,  every  year,  new  school  houses ;  and  if  they 
do  not  favorably  compare  with  others  in  size,  beauty  and  extrava- 
gance, they  compare  favorably  with  our  pecuniary  ability,  and  are 
commonly  made  pleasant  and  attractive  from  within  and  without 
Our  teachers'  institute  is  a  permanent  institution  and  has  accom- 
plished much  good  ;  our  people  recognize  it  as  having  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  our  schools,  ana  our  teachers  are  satisfied  that  the 
improvements  and  advance  made  in  our  schools  are  mostly  due  to 
that  institution.  I  have  yisited  all  the  schools  in  our  county  dur- 
ing the  past  school  term,  and  I  have  found  a  decided  improvement 
in  imparting  instruction,  and  explaining  to  the  pupils  the  lessons 
which  they  recite.  I  publish  every  year  a  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  our  schools,  of  which  I  send  a  copy  to  almost  every 
school  ofiicer  in  the  county.  This  repoit,  which  is  based  upon  the 
observations  I  have  made  during  my  school  visitations,  calls  at- 
tention to  every  neglect  and  deficiency  of  teachers,  school  ofiBleers 
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orpnpils;  these  hints,  although  the  names  of  persons  are  not 
given,  are  well  uaderstood,  and  bav%  commoDly  had  the  desired 
effect.  I  also,  in  this  report,  published  the  names  of  teachers 
holding):  a  tirst  or  second-grade  certificate,  with  their  average  stand- 
ing at  their  examination.  This  has  done  mach  good  in  elevating 
the  standard  of  qaaliticntion,  and  has  raised  the  ambition  of  oar 
teachers  to  higher  attainments,  and  the  people  welcome  these  re- 
ports. 

The  better  attendance  of  pupils  in  schools  is  alone  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  people  generally  are  becoming  more  interested 
in  the  education  of  their  children  ;  but  we  have  by  far  too  many 
children — some  of  them  living  within  sight  of  their  respective 
school  houses — who  are  prevented  by  their  parents,  and  that  with- 
out cause,  from  going  to  school,  and,  consequently,  with  all  the 
advantages  for  an  education  surrounding  them,  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance. 1  should  think  a  great  deal  of  good  would  be  derived,  if 
we  had  a  law  compelling  school  directors,  when  they  are  taking 
the  census  every  year,  to  report  to  the  township  treasurer,  and  he 
to  the  county  superintendent,  all  persons  of  proper  school  age  not 
in  attendance,  and  the  reason  for  not  attending.  This,  I  know, 
will  have  a  good  effect ;  for  when  our  deputy  marshal  took  the 
census  of  our  count v  a  few  months  ago,  he  found  that  when  he 
met  with  parents  wno  did  not  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
had  no  reasonable  excuse  for  doing  so,  th^y  were  quite  unwilling 
to  have  their  names  reported,  and  promised,  in  almost  every  case, 
to  send  their  children  to  school  hereafter. 

I  think  a  law  prohibiting  the  State's  attorney  from  meddling 
with  the  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  in  the  circuit  court,  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  school  fund. 


EANDOLPH.— EoBBRT  P.  Thompsow. 

The  common  schools  of  this  county  are  not  in  aa  good  condition 
as  I  would  desire;  but,  considering  the  many  disadvantages  under 
which  we  are  laboring,  they  are  prospering  very  well.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  obstacles  are,  irregular  attendance  of  scholars, 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  directors,  and  making  bad  selections  in  the 
employment  of  teachers,  a  failure  of  parents  and  others  to  co-ope- 
rate with  teachers  and  school  officers,  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  text 
books.  Notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  and  objections  to  our 
echool  system,  1  am  happy  to  say  that  an  interest  is  still  growing 
in  favor  of  the  present  free  school  system ;  and  the  pupils  are  be- 
coming aroused  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  are  taking  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  the  standard  is  steadily  rising.  School 
officers  are  taking  more  interest,  school  houses  are  being  better 
furnished  with  apparatus,  seats,  etc.  Directors  are  beginning  to 
see  the  good  effects  of  employing  competent  teachers,  and  the  bad 
Vol.  I— 66i 
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eflfect  of  employing  those  who  are  incompetent.  We  have  eighty- 
six  school  houses  in  oar  conrity,  and  four  schools  that  are  termed 
graded  schools ;  also  St.  Patrick's  College,  which  is  under  the 
charge  and  control  of  the  Catholic  church. 

In  regard  to  the  school  law,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
entirely  too  many  school  officers,  and  would  suggrest  that  a  town- 
ship board  take  the  place  of  that  of  directors.  Give  as  a  compe- 
tent board  of  education  in  each  township,  instead  of  a  number  of 
directors,  and  in  my  judgment  it  would  remedy  many  of  the  evils 
under  whicii  we  are  now  laboring,  and  by  this  plan  at  least  we 
would  be  able  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text-books. 


EICHLAND.~J.  C.  Scoit. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  condition  of  our  public  schools,  and 
comparing  the  school  year  just  closed  with  previous  years,  I  am 
able  to  say,  ^"JProgreas.^^ 

Our  improvements  have,  in  the  main,  been  substantial,  and  in 
the  right  direction.  The  whole  number  of  school  houses  built 
during  the  year  was  only  six  ;  but  almost  all  the  new  houses  are 
very  much  better  than  those  erected  during  previous  years.  Sev- 
eral districts  have  held*  elections,  and  are  prepariug  to  build  new 
houses  during  the  coming  year.  Prior  to  1867,  there  were  no 
school  houses  furnished  with  "improved  seats  and  desks,"  with 
perhaps  one  exception.  Since  that  time  quite  a  large  number  of 
districts  have  purchased  good  furniture.  In  most  cases  where 
^'slab  benches^'  constituted  the  furniture,  they  have  been  re- 
moved, and  either  ''improved  furniture,"  or  comfortable  "wooden" 
seats  and  desks  substituted. 

The  blackboard  surface  has  been  eularged  in  many  of  our 
school  houses.  Several  districts  have  purchased  primary  and 
reading  tablets,  outline  maps,  globes,  cube  blocks,  etc. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  every  school  in  the  county, 
and  made  a  careful  record  of — 

1st.  "  The  branches  taught  and  the  text-books  used,"  noting  the 
number  reading  in  each  Reader,  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  in- 
clusive. Also  the  number  pursuing  other  studies,  and  the  book, 
degree  of  advancement,  etc. 

2d.  The  discipline  and  methods  of  instruction. 

3d.  The  condition  of  the  school  house,  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Many  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  have  not  work 
enough.  Quite  a  large  number  do  but  little  more  than  "  spell 
and  read."  In  some  schools  written  arithraitic  is  made  a  "hobby," 
to  the  neglect  of  other  branches.  The  branches  roost  neglected 
are.  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and 
United  States  History,  especially  the  latter. 
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I  have  reqnested  all  my  teachers  to  teach  all  the  branches  named 
in  the  law.  In  case  they  have  no  text-books  nor  classes  in  any 
given  branch,  to  give  oral  instruction,  nsing  the  blackboard  and 
SQch  apparatus  as  they  have,  or  can  procure. 

The  fact  that  so  many  pupils  neglect  to  pursue  the  entire  course 
of  study  prescribed  by  our  school  law  is,  in  part,  the  fault  of 
teachers.  They  not  only  fail  to  insist  on  pupils  studying  all  the 
branches  in  the  proper  order,  bnt  many  teachers  neglect  to  study 
certain  branches  with  proper  care  themselves. 

The  standard  of  qoalifications  for  teaching  has  been  advanced 
within  the  past  year,  almost  fifty  per  cent — especially  for  "  first 
grade."  Written  examinations  have  been  substitated  for  oral, 
with  good  effect.  The  demand  for  good  teachers  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  the  compensation  of  such  teachers  has  advanced. 
The  ^^  vox  populV^  i^^  send  us  good  teachers;  we  would  rather  pay 
fair  wages  for  a  competent  teacher,  than  have  a  poor  one  at  half 
price. 


EOOK  ISLAND.— M.  M.  Sturgeon. 

The  increased  number  of  good  and  well  furnished  school  houses; 
the  number  of  months  schools  are  sustained  during  the  year;  the 
higher  standard  to  which  teachers  have  attained  ;  their  increased 
monthly  wages — the  average  having  been,  for  the  past  year,  but  a 
fraction  less  than  $52;  the  enconragement  given  to  teachers'  asso- 
ciations ;  the  increased  general  interest  in  the  schools ;  the  more 
general  recognition  of  their  value  or  necessity,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  the  people  tax  themselves  for  their  support,  are 
all.gratifying  evidences  of  their  prosperity  and  advancement.  In 
addition,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  there  is  now  left  standing  but 
one  log  school  house  in  Rock  Island  county ;  that  no  district  has 
failed  to  sustain  a  school  during  the  year,  and  there  are  but  few 
schooU,  if  any,  in  which  there  is  not  an  uniformity  of  text-books. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  picture,  however,  not  so  cheering. 
I  allude  lo  the  attendance.  The  average  number  of  days  schools 
have  been  sustained,  is  151 ;  the  average  number  of  days'  attend- 
ance is  only  80J ;  thus  showing  a  fearful  discrepancy  between  the 
time  actually  taught  and  the  actual,  aggregate  benefit  derived  from 
it,  a  fact,  under  our  present  law,  beyond  the  power  of  school 
teachers  and  officers  alike,  legally  to  control. 

Where  lies  the  fault,  then,  that  we  have  in  this  county — and  I 
believe  it  not  worse  than  others — to  pay  for  an  average  of  nearly 
seven  months'  school,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  less  than  four? 
or,  put  in  a  different  form:  that  out  of  the  $90,000  annually  ex- 
pended for  school  purposes,  $38,000  are  annually  wasted  by  this 
prince  of  eviU  in  the  school  room — irregular  attendance  ?  Evi- 
dently, if  1  may  be  permitted  to  say  eo  much  in  a  mere  report,  it 
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lies  entirely  with  the  privilege  of  optional  cUteiidanoe;  and  it  ib  a 
fact  tl.at  should  go  far  toward  a  change  in  this  respect:  that  if 
every  child  were  in  school  that  should  be,  and  were  kept  there 
regularly,  the  same  aggregate  result  could  be  reached  that  is  now 
reached,  in  about  onelialf  of  the  time  and  with  about  one  half  of 
the  expense. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  school  law  be  changed  ao  as  to 
make  the  year  embraced  in  treasurers'  reports,  and  the  school 
year ,  coincide. 


SALINE.— F.  F.  JoHHsoH. 

The  schools  are  not  just  what  I  would  like  to  see  them,  but  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  they  are  steadily  improving  in  interest  and 
efficiency.  We  have  made  quite  an  improvement  over  last  year. 
One  reason,  and  a  very  important  one,  too,  is,  that  we  had,  as  a 
general  thing,  a  better  class  of  teachers.  There  has  been  a  more 
general  interest  in  educational  matters  manifested  in  the  county 
this,  than  any  former  years,  by  teachers,  pupils  and  parents 
There  has  been  a  greater  interest  taken  in  building,  repairing  and 
improving,  than  formerly.  There  were  three  new  houses  built  and 
being  built  during  the  year,  two  of  which  we,  in  this  county,  call 
good  ones.  We  have  a  good  prospect  for  an  increased  interest  in 
the  schools,  the  coming  winter.  As  a  general  rule,  directors  are 
beginning  this  year  to  look  after  teachers  earlier,  and  also  they 
seem  to  be  more  anxious  to  procure  good  ones.  I  think  our  next 
report  will  show  marked  advance. 

I  would  suggest,  and  ask  you  to  urge  the  General  Assembly  to 
change  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  from  the  first  of  October, 
to  the  first  of  Aui2;udt,  to  agree  with  the  reports  of  school  officers. 
I  think  it  very  important  that  the  school  year  should  begin  as 
early  as  the  first  of  September,  at  any  rate,  from  the  fact  that  the 
larger  boys  generally  have  to  go  out  of  school  about  the  first  of 
March,  and  go  to  the  farms,  and  March  is  generally  such  a  die- 
agreeable  month  that  small  children  cannot  attend  regularly. 

As  to  institute  work,  we  held  two  last  summer  and  fall.  The 
first  began  August  26th,  and  continued  in  session  three  days ;  the 
other  commenced  JNov.  25,  and  continued  in  session  three  days. 
Those  meetings  were  very  interesting.  We  have  had  no  meeting 
th's  summer,  but  expect  to  this  fall.  I  look  upon  teachers'  insti- 
tutes ae  being  of  great  importance  to  the  educational  interest  of 
the  State.  I  am  sorry  that  the  patrons,  and  I  might  say,  so  many 
teachers,  take  as  little  interest  as  they  do.  I  think  the  provision 
made  for  teachers  with  regard  to  institutes,  very  wise,  although  it 
seems  that  the  teacher  that  is  alive  to  the  work,  might  afford  to  lose 
three  or  four  days  each  year,  for  the  benefit  he  or  she  would  receive 
thereby.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  a  Southern  Illinois  educational 
association  organized,  and  hope  it  will  prove  of  great  utility  to  the 
educational  interest  of  Southern  Illinois. 
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SANGAMON.— Wabrbij  Buegett. 

The  edacational  facilities  in  this  coanty  are  euch  as  to  afford 
much  eDcouragement  to  tbe  friends  of  popular  education.  A 
nnrnber  of  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
year.  Same  of  them  are  models  of  neatness  and  excellence,  being 
well  ventilated,  seated  with  new  and  the  most  approved  styles  of 
furniture,  and  the  arrangements  inside  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils.  The  buildings  at  Salis- 
bury and  Buffalo,  for  graded  schools,  are  ornaments  to  the  towns 
in  which  they  are  situated,  and  speak  well  for  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  their  builders,  and  the  cause  of  education.  We  have 
in  the  county  thirteen  graded  schools,  among  wbich  are  some  of 
great  excellence.  Generally,  throughout  the  county,  the  buildings 
are  good,  but  lack  the  necessary  maps,  charts  and  blackboards, 
which  are  of  incalculable  assistance  to  the  teacher  in  making  that 
advancement  with  his  pupils,  that  is  desireable. 

An  important  duty  devolving  upon  a  superintendent,  is  that  of 
visiting  schools.  It  is  here  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
teacher  at  work  ;  noting  if  he  has  tact,  order,  s.ystem,  patience  and 
enthusiasm,  or  if  he  lack  the  qualifications  which  go  to  make  up 
the  live  teacher.  It  is  cheering  to  witness  the  liberality  of  many 
districts  in  this  county,  in  the  employing  of  teachers,  being  more 
solicitous  about  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  to  be  employed, 
than  about  the  salary  to  be  paid  him.  In  other  localities  they 
want  a  ckeap  teacher,  and  are  willing  to  employ  the  first  applicant, 
if  he  will  teach  for  what  they  have  made  up  their  minds,  to  pay. 
This  is  certainly  mistaken  economy,  and  it  seems  strange  that  di- 
rectors have  not  long  since  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  good 
teacher  is  always  cheap,  while  a  poor  one  is  dear  at  any  price.  It 
is  not  always  true  that  the  most  experienced  teacher  is  the  most 
successful.  Sjme  show  more  teaching  ability  in  their  first  term 
of  school,  than  others  do  after  teaching  years. 

For  the  past  four  years,  our  former  superintendent  has  labored 
faithfully  and  accomplished  much  for  the  schools  and  cause  of 
education  in  the  county,  yet  we  are  not  up  to  that  standard  of  ex- 
cellence that  we  desire.  We  not  only  want  men  and' women  fir 
teachers  that  think,  themselves,  but  those  who  will  teach  their  pu- 
pils to  think.  We  want  teachers  that  will  strive  to  make  the 
school  room  as  attractive  as  the  child's  own  pleasant  home ;  then 
it  will  be  easy  to  overcome  that  bane  of  our  public  schools — tardi- 
ness and  irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  We 
have  many  excellent  teachers  in  the  county,  and  they  are  doing  a 
noble  work.  With  a  thorough  and  rigid  system  of  examination, 
we  hope  to  weed  out  many  of  the  incompetent  teachers,  and  sup- 
ply their  place  with  those  that  are  qualified  for  the  work. 
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SCOTT.— James  Callans. 

I  am  happy  to  eaj  that  the  condition  of  t!ie  public  schools  io 
Bcott  county,  is  rapidly  changing  fur  the  better.  The  qualifica 
tioiis  of  our  teachers  are  getting  better,  still  we  have  not  enough 
who  are  ^7ell  qualitied  for  the  position.  The  people  are  taking 
more  interest  in  the  subject  of  home  education.  The  interest 
manifested  in  many  of  the  school  districts,  is  indicated  by  the 
erection  of  new  school  buildings,  the  remodeling  of  old  ones,  re- 
seating and  furnishing  with  all  the  modem  improvements.  A  de- 
mand has  arisen  for  hrst  grade  teachers.  The  wages  offered,  how- 
ever, in  many  localities,  is  yet  inadequate  to  secure  that  class  of 
teachers  which  the  educational  interest  of  the  county  demands. 

I  entered  uoon  the  duties  of  my  oflSce  in  November,  1869.  Lit- 
tle has  been  done  in  the  way  of  institutes.  A  strong  effort  was 
made  last  December  (1869)  to  organize  the  teachers  into  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  holding  institute's.  We  met  with  very 
little  encouragement  and  poor  success.  Much  confusion  arises  in 
getting  the  reports  of  township  treasurers,  of  the  condition  of 
schools  in  townships  divided  by  county  lines.  In  such  case  the 
treasurer  has  to  report  to  two  different  counties,  and  sometimes 
three,  causing,  in  ever}-  instance  in  my  experience,  error  and  con- 
fusion. I  think  it  would  be  better  for  bin),  in  such  case,  to  report 
all  hid  financial  statistics  to  one  county  superintendent,  and  only 
BO  much  of  his  general  statistics  to  the  other,  as  to  enable  the  su- 
perintendent to  apportion  the  funds. 

School  visitations  have  been  as  well  attended  to  as  other  official 
duties  would  permit.  Public  examinations  have,  on  every  occa- 
sion, proved  a  failure.  The  meagre  attendance  and  little  amount 
done,  would  hardly  pay  for  publishing  notices ;  consequently  the 
exnmination  has  nearly  all  been  done  in  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent. 


STARK.— Bartlbtt  G.  Hall. 

Since  the  recognition,  by  our  legislature,  of  the  interests  of  our 
coMimon  schools,  by  inaugurating  a  thorough  and  systematic  plan 
of  school  supervision,  our  schools  have  proved  worthy  the  patron- 
age of  all,  especially  where  such  supervision  hiis  been  effectivt 
B,ud  practical. 

Although  there  may  be  croakers  and  fault-iinders,  yet  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  all  political  parties,  say  :  "  We  cannot  do  with- 
out the  county  su peri n tendency."  In  fact,  it  was  hailed  as  a  bar- 
biriifer  of  the  success  of  our  free  school  system,  by  the  people  of 
*'Mollie  Stark." 

Public  opinion  is  in  favor  of  free  schools,  and  there  is  corres- 
ponding action  evinced  by  the  people,  in  conforming  to  the  re- 
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quirements  of  the  school  law.  Directors  are  nsually  willing  and 
ready  to  visit  the  schools,  and  treasurers  are  prompt  in  furnishing 
special  and  general  reports.  Our  teachers  are  taking  an  interest 
in  their  work,  by  attending  institutes  and  lectures,  subscribing  for 
educational  journals,  and  reading  such  books  as  peitain  to  their 
profession.  New  and  commodious  school  houses  are  being  built, 
and  furnished  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus.  Nearly  nil 
the  school  buildings^are  in  iiood  repair,  and  many  of  them  are 
models  of  architecture  and  neatness,  without  the  needless  display 
which  is  often  manifested  in  such  buildings. 

The  following  plan  was  adopted  to  secure  uniformity  of  text- 
books :  During  the  session  of  our  county  institute,  in  the  spring  of 
1867,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  recommend  a 
series  of  books  for  use  throughout  the  county.  The  report  of  said 
committee  was  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  institute,  and  has 
been  generally  accepted  by  the  districts.  The  list,  as  recom- 
mended, had  been  and  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  for  some  time  to 
come.  This  method  has  been  productive  of  much  good,  and  has 
secured,  to  a  great  extent,  that  uniformity  not  only  in  books  but 
in  teaching,  which  is  so  essential.  We  have  an  institute  in  good 
working  order.  The  members  defray  the  expense  of  lectures. 
More  than  usual  interest  is  taken  by  the  people  of  Toulon,  not 
only  in  entertaining  all  who  attend  the  institutes,  but  by  assisting 
in  defraying  the  contingent  expenses.  Although  our  board  of  su- 
pervisors have  made  no  appropriation  for  instirutes,  they  have  as- 
signed a  large  and  commodious  office  in  the  court  house,  for  the 
use  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  furnished  it  with  suitable 
desk,  table?,  chairs,  etc.  They  do  not  try  to  curtail  the  bills  of 
the  superintendent,  or  quarrel  with  him  about  the  number  of  days 
spent  in  school  visitation. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  awakening  an  interest  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  is  the  organizing  of  normal  classes  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  for  class  drill  and  instruction.  These  classes 
remain  in  session  from  one  to  two  weeks.  There  is  a  class  of 
teachers  than  can  be  benefited  by  such  meetings  more  than  by  an 
ordinary  institute.  We  have  a  "  Teachers'  Library"  which  has 
been  of  much  benefit  to  teachers.  The  following  was  the  plan  by 
which  such  library  was  obtained  :  A  premium  of  fifty  dollars  was 
offered  by  the  publisher  of  the  '^Illinois  Teacher,"  to  the  county 
superintendent  who  would  send  the  greatest  number  of  subscribers 
to  the  "Teacher."  Said  premium  was  awarded  to  Stark  county. 
This  was  donated  to  the  teachers,  to  assist  in  purchasing  such  books 
as  treated  upon  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  Or  in  other  words, 
it  was  designed  to  make  it  a  professional  library,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable, A  library  assor^iation  was  formed,  a  membership  fee  paid, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  replenish  the  library.  The 
teachers  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter  in  good  earnest,  and  W^ 
have  as  good  books  upon  the  subject  of  teaching  as  can  be  found  in 
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the  market.  I  think  anj  snperintendetit  who  will  take  hold  of 
this  matter,  can  form  a  library  association  and  greatly  benefit  his 
teachers. 

Why  should  not  teachers  study  their  profession  and  business! 
We  expect  a  doctor  to  study  medicine,  and  a  lawyer  to  read  law, 
before  practicing  in  their  respective  professions.  Yet  how  many 
are  teaching,  who  never  read  any  work  upon  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching.  In  fact,  I  ventare  to  say  that  not  one-half  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  State,  have  ever  read  a  dozen  works  upon  teaching.  Kay 
more,  that  half  the  teachers  cannot  give  the  names  of  as  many 
books.  This  should  not  be*  It  is  entirely  wrong.  It  is  an  impo- 
sition upon  taxpayers,  to  license  those  to  teach  who  have  never 
studied  their  business.  I  think  the  law  should  be  changed  so  as 
to  require  candidates  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  teaching. 

Am  in  favor  of  township  organization.  Think  the  school  year 
should  end  July  31st. 


ST.  CLAIR.— J.  P.  Sladb. 

I  have  visited  nearly  all  of  the  schools  once,  and  many  of  them 
twice,  during  each  of  the  two  years  just  past,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  number  of  weli-conducfed  schools  is  increasing.  Direc- 
tors have,  with  but  few  exceptions,  willingly  visited  their  respect- 
ive schools  with  me,  and  these  visits  have  been  of  value  in  helping 
them  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  work  done  there,  and  also 
in  securing,  in  many  cases,  the  adoption  by  the  teacher  of  better 
methods  of  teaching.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  anxious  to  learn, 
and  a  needed  suggestion  or  word  to  such  is  often  of  ^reat  benefit. 
In  many  localities  I  find  a  willingness  on  the  part  ot  directors  to 
pay  good  teachers  well,  and  to  retain  them  term  after  term,  they 
evidently  having  learned  (what  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
the  children,  all  will  soon  learn)  that  a  good  teacher  may  be  cheap 
at  high  w.age8,  while  a  poor  one  is  dear  at  any  price.  But  there 
are  some  directors,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  with  whom  the 
reverse  of  ail  this  seems  to  be  true  ;  to  whom  the  wages  demanded 
by  teachers,  for  instance,  is  a  subject  of  greater  interest  than  that 

Eertaining  to  their  qualifications.     The  number  of  the  latter  class 
owever  is  decreasing,  and  more  inquiries  for  well-qualified,  com* 
petent  teachers,  are  made  each  year. 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  attending  private  schools,  to 
the  nuiTiber  attending  public  schools,  is  becoming  less  each  year, 
for  I  find,  by  reference  to  my  report  for  1868,  that  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  the  school-goin^  children  were  in  private  schools  the  pre- 
ceding year,  one  year  later  but  fifteen  per  cent,  and  last  year  bat 
little  over  fourteen  per  cent. 
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Of  the  one  hnndred  add  fifteen  echool  bnildings,  Beventy-seren 
are  brict,  thirty  one  frame,  and  one  stone.  All  are  now  supplied 
with  blackboards,  and  the  majority  with  good  ones,  and  I  tliink 
that  more  than  a  third  are  supplied  with  a  globe  and  outline  maps. 
A  number  have  recently  been  furnished  with  new  desks,  which  are 
a  decided  improvement  on  those  displaced. 

The  fiu}t  that  the  average  length  of  time  the  schools  were  in 
session  the  past  year,  is  between  seven  and  ei^ht  months,  shows 
that  a  large  number  continue  in  session  from  eight  to  ten  months 
during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one,  is  18,869.  Deducting  1,477,  the  number  en* 
rolled  in  |)rivate  schools,  and  we  have  16,393  entitled  to  instruc- 
tion. Dividing  this  number  by  173,  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools,  and  we  have  for  each  teacher  eighty- 
eight  persons  entitled  to  instruction.  As  the  total  number  enrolled 
is  but  8,586,  the  average  number  enrolled  for  each  teacher  is  forty- 
ei^ht,  but  the  average  daily  attendance  lor  each  teacher  is  but 
thirty,  showing  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  enrolled 
are  daily  absent.  This  irregularity  of  attendance  is  a  Serious 
drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  I  do  not  wondeir 
that  teachers  often  feel  that  they  are  not  wholly  to  blame  if  their 
scholars  do  not  show  the  progress  expected. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  county  teachers'  institute,  two  years 
ago,  continued  in  session  five  days,  and  enrolled  one  hundred  and 
twenty  teachers,  and  that  of  last  year  continued  in  session  the  same 
length  of  time  and  enrolled  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  teachers. 
The  instructors  who  conducted  the  exercises  were  among  the  most 
successful  teachers  in  the  State,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  these 
meetings  have  done  much  good  in  awakening  a  greater  interest  in 
the  subject  of  teaching,  and  that  they  have  led  to  the  adoption  of 
better  methods  of  teaching,  on  the  part  of  many  teachers,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  have  not  had  any  special  training  fbr  their  Work, 
except  that  afforded  by  the  institute. 

As  I  hare  had  opportunity,  I  have  urged  teachers  to  visit  schools 
having  the  reputation  of  being  good  ones,  and  1  know  that  a  num- 
ber who  have  followed  the  advice,  have  been  greatly  beilefitecl. 
In  most  cases  the  time  thus  spent  is  as  profitably  occupied  as 
it  would  be  in  attending  a  good  institute,  for  the  reason,  as  I  foe- 
lieve,  that  many  get  the  impression  that  much  of  what  is  presented 
in  institutes  is  good  in  theory  only ;  it  is  not  until  they  see  the 
fiame  methods  successfully  practiced  in  the  school  room  that  they 
become  convinced  that  what  they  before  regarded  as  excellent  in 
tiieory  only,  is  also  excellent  in  practice,  ouch  practical  lessons 
in  the  art  of  teaching  are  of  great  value,  for  the  reason  that  they 
illustrate  the  methods  by  which  desirable  results  have  been  reached, 
and  at  the  same  time  carry  with  them  a  conviction  of  what  it  iA 
possible  for  teachers  to  accomplish. 

VoL  1—67 
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TAZEWELL.— &  K  Hatfdbld.  - 

One  of  the  inoet  efficient  heipe,  in  eecaring  and  maintaining 
good  schools,  is  to  have  faithful  and  competent  school  directors. 
Justice  demands  that  he  who  spends  his  time  and  talent  for  the 
public  good,  should  be  properly  remnnerated.  Treasurers  of 
townships  complain  of  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  properly 
arranging  their  financial  statistics  when  their  townships  lie  in 
two  or  more  counties. 

Every  year  a  few  new  school  houses  are  built  Some  of  them 
are  convenient  and  desirable,  while  others  are  built  with  a  view 
to  cheapness^  regardless  of  comfort,  capacity  or  convenience. 
There  are  several  very  good  houses  in  the  rural  districts.  Some 
of  them  are  furnished  with  comfortable  desks,  ample  and  good 
blackboards,  maps,  charts,  globes,  records,  libraries,  etc  Occa- 
sionally we  find  a  sufficiency  of  out-buildings,  a  well  with  a 
pump,  a  large  lot  well  fenced,  with  shade  trees  properly  arranged 
and  carefully  preserved.  In  some  districts  miserable  hovels  yet 
remain  to  attest  the  negligence  of  the  people,  to  show  their  inca- 
pacity to  appreciate  the  wants  of  the  children,  or  perhaps  to  her- 
ald to  the  passing  world,  that  local  jealousies  and  personal  ani- 
mosities put  an  effectual  barrier  to  all  local  improvements  which 
will  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  society  or  to  give  a  heritage  of 
true  culture  to  the  rising  generation. 

The  Delavan  district  lias  contracted  for  a  beautiful  and  desira- 
blo  school  building,  to  be  completed  next  year.  The  citizens  of 
Minier  have  voted  to  build  a  good  house. 

The  board  of  supervisors  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1869, 
chose  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  following  named 

Sentlemen :  Messrs.  Dougherty,  Harris,  Haines,  Maclay  and 
[inier.  This  board  is  anxious  to  establish  a  County  Normal 
School,  on  a  liberal  basis,  such  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  those 
young  men  and  women  seeking  a  liberal  education ;  but  our  large 
railroad  indebtedness  of  county,  town  and  city,  warns  us  in  this 
matter  to  ^'  make  haste  slowly.''  The  board  of  supervisors  mani- 
fest an  interest  in  the  cause  of  our  common  schools,  and  have, 
from  year  to  year,  furnished  means  to  defray  the  principal  expen- 
ses of  the  county  institute.  Our  county  institutes  are  each  jear 
better  attended,  and  a  growing  interest  is  manifest  among  teachers, 
and  others  who  attend  with  us.  Local  institutes,  continuing  two 
days  each,  were  held  in  Minier,  Tremont  and  Delavan,  during  the 
spring  of  1870.  The  work  and  zeal  of  those  teachers  preeeot, 
and  their  subsequent  labors  in  the  school-room,  warrant  us  in 
saying  that  these  meetings  were  not  in  vain. 

W  here  mention  has  oeen  made  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
schools,  our  teachers  all  favor  its  continuance,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Our  teachers  are  generally  earnest  and  faithful  in  their  work, 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  school  and  the  intellectual  and 
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moral  well-being  of  the  pupils,  laboring  with  thoronghnese  and 

zeal  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  the  position  they  hold,  striv- 

-     ing  with  honesty  and  fidelity  to  faithfully  perform  their  obliga- 

;*     tions  to  society,  and  many  of  them  trusting  in   the  promises, 

walking  in  the  precepts,  performing  the  duties  and  obeying  the 

^     will  of  the  Sovereign  Master. 


UNION.— P.  H.  Keoh. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  a  very  flattering  improvement  in 
the  educational  interests  of  this  county.  While  there  is  room  for 
fitill  greater  improvement,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
each  succeediDg  year  will  mark  a  new  era  of  progress. 

Southern  Illinois  has  been  termed  '^  Egypt."  Our  friends  call 
it  so  because  it  is  the  laud  of  plenty,  and  there  is  always  '^  corn  in 
Egypt"  Our  enemies  nse  the  term  in  derision,  as  indicating  a 
place  of  darkness — a  sort  of  intellectual  Sahara  t 

To  all  I  say,  with  a  feeling  of  just  pride,  that  Union  county,  in 
the  centre  of  Egypt,  has  made  greater  strides  in  the  march  of 
educational  progress,  within  the  past  few  years,  than  have  the 
northern  counties ;  her  teachers  are  creditable  to  the  profession 
they  have  adopted ;  her  schools  are  well  attended,  and  nlled  with 
attentive  and  intelligent  pupils ;  her  school  fund  is  large  and  well 
invested,  and  in  every  way  her  school  interests  are  in  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  condition.  Every  school  district  in  the  county  has  its 
comfortable,  well  furnished  school  house,  most  of  them  being  large 
and  commodious  frame  buildings,  properly  fitted  up  with  the  best 
quality  of  seats,  desks,  etc.  Such  districts  as  have  not  already 
completed  buildings  entirely  suitable  to  their  wants,  are  prepar- 
ing to  do  so  as  early  as  possible. 

Anna  is  the  central,  as  well  as  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
town  in  our  county.  With  a  population  of  a  little  over  two  thou- 
sand, it  has  built  within  the  past  year,  a  splendid  brick  school 
house  that  is  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  village,  and  is  sur- 
passed in  size,  beauty  and  elaborate  finish  by  none  in  Southern 
Illinois.  It  is  three  stories  in  hight  exclusive  of  the  basement, 
is  finished  in  the  very  best  style  of  architecture,  has  every  mod- 
ern convenience  and '  improvement,  and  is  furnished  with  the 
most  approved  arrangement  for  ventilation,  and  warmed  from 
attic  to  basement  with  improved  heating  apparatus.  The  build- 
ing cost  about  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

Oobden,  an  enterprising  and  thriving  village  on  the  I.  0.  S. 
E.,  north  seven  miles  from  Anna,  has  built  a  fine  large  brick 
school  house.  It  is  three  stories  in  hight,  large  and  roomy,  fin- 
ished and  furnished  in  the  best  style,  and  presents  a  very  fine 
appearance. 
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Theae  two  ocbools  are  i^ttended  bj,  the  former  about  twaban^ 
dred,  and  the  latter  one  hundred  pupils,  under  the  care  of  firtt 
grade  principalB  and  excellent  aasistant  teachers. 

Jonesboro,  the  county  seat,  has  recently  purchased  a  lar^ 
three-story  frape  building,  ana  fitted  up,  in  excellent  style,  its 
upper  rooms  for  school  purposes,  and  the  lower  for  offices,  pupils' 
rooms,  library  room,  etc.  iN^ew,  first  quality  furniture  has  been 
put  in,  and  all  necessary  maps,  globes,  etc.,  prorided.  The  school 
IS  under  the  care  of  a  faithful  and  capable  principal,  who  is  aided 
by  an  efficient  corps  of  assistant  teachers,  and  takes  its  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  first  class  schools. 

The  school  officers  of  Doni^ola,  a  thriving  town  on  the  I,  G.  K 
B.,  south  of  Anna  seven  miles,  are  preparing  to  build  a  large 
brick  school  hoase.  It  will  cost  about  ^ve  thousand  dollars,  and 
will  be  finished  and  furnished  in  the  best  style. 

We  have  four  graded  schools  in  this  county.  We  have  a  teach- 
ers' institute  that  meets  annually  and  is  well  attended.  The 
teachers  of  this  and  neighboring  counties,  and  the  people  also, 
evince  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  and  aims  of  the  ^Hnstitute.^ 
At  its  sessions  the  rooms  are  crowded,  every  teacher  is  present, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  good  results  from  this  annual  gather- 
ing together  of  the  educators  of  our  youth.  It  is  to  the  teacher 
what  the  annual  prilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  to  the  ancient  Arab. 
They  seem  to  gather  inspiration  and  renewed  vigor,  from  the  in- 
terchanging of  ideas  and  experiences. 

The  enervating  influences  of  the  school  room  and  the  constant 
toil  incident  to  a  faithful  teacher's  every-day  life,  are  exhaustive 
of  his  mental  as  well  as  physical  strength,  and  he  finds  the  teach- 
ers' institute  a  revivifying  fount,  to  which  he  repairs  to  ^^renew 
his  exhausted  energies  and  re-kindle  the  light  of  that  life,  so 
slowlVy  but,  alas  I  so  surely  going  out  within  him."  There  is  a  con- 
tinual drain  upon  all  the  vital  forces  of  a  teacher,  and  his  mind 
must  be  fed  or  it  will  fail  to  feed  others. 

For  my  own  part,  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love  of  edu- 
cational subjects,  as  well  as  through  a  sense  of  official  duty,  I 
have  pursued  an  active,  earnest,  vigilant  visiting  of  the  schools 
within  my  jurisdiction.  I  have  endeavored  to  ennst  the  personal 
interest  of  the  towqship  officers  in  behalf  of  their  respective 
schools,  I  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  induce  the  parents  of 
pupils  to  visit  schools,  and  to  enhance  their  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility, in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children.  I  have  looked 
after  the  improvement,  etc.,  of  school  houses,  and  tried  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  districts  in  regard  to  buildings, 
furniture,  and  the  general  surroundings  of  their  respective  schools. 
I  have  tried  to  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  our  people  a  higher  esti- 
mate of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  a  proper  respect  for  teach- 
ers as  indiviaua!s.  To  accomplish  this  X  have  been  very  careful 
in  my  examinations  of  applicants,  and  rigid  in  my  demands  of 
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proof  88  to  the  good  habits,  character  and  morality  of  those  upon 
whom  I  bestow  certificates.  I  have  done  all  that  I  coold,  within 
the  scope  of  my  hamble  means,  to '  disseminate  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching,  to  excite  a  generous  spirit 
of  emulation  among  the  teachers,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
best  text- books,  and  to  place  the  educational  interests  of  the 
coupty  upon  a  nrm  and  enduring  basis. 

I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  the  awakening  and  rapid 
growth  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, throughout  every  part  of  Southern  Illinois.  The  people  ex- 
hibit an  earnest  and  active  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
schools,  and  seem  willing  to  participate  in  and  co-operate  with  the 
efforts  of  school  ofiicials  and  teachers.  The  onerous  and  burden- 
some taxes  incurred  by  the  building  of  new  school  houses,  are 
paid  cheerfully,  and  I  more  frequently  find  them  grumbling  at  a 
mistaken  economy  of  directors  in  employing  low-priced  teachers, 
than  about  liberal  outlays  for  school  purposes. 


VERMILIOM".— J.  W.  Pabkbb. 

I  can  confidently  say  that  our  schools  are  improving ;  parents 
and  guardians  are  oeooming  more  interested  in  education  ;  direc- 
tors are  more  careful  to  provide  good  houses,  books  and  teachers, 
and  teachers  are  laboring  to  make  manifest  that  they  deserve  the 
confidence  of  employees  and  pupils.  Quite  a  number  of  pleasant, 
comfortable  school  Jiiouses  have  been  built  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  others  are  now  being  erected. 

I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  all  feel  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  education  of  our  children — when  we  shall  feel  tnat 
it  is  cheaper  to  build  school  houses  and  maintain  schools,  than  to 
build  and  support  poor  houses  and  jails. 

I  respectfully  suggest  an  amendment  to  that  part  of  the  school 
law,  permitting  teachers  to  return  monthly  schedules.  Let  direc- 
tors give  to  teachers  monthly  orders  on  treasurers  instead.  My 
objection  to  the  law  is,  the  accumulation  of  papers  in  the  offices 
of  the  treasurers. 

I  think  if  applicants  for  certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers 
were  required  to  pay  for  their  examinations,  fewer  would  be  re- 
fused certificates ;  applicants  would  be  more  careful  to  review  the 
branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  our  common  schools,  and 
consequenUy  a  greater  number  would  be  found  qualified  to  teach. 

I  would  further  suggest,  that  the  legislature  limit  the  examina- 
tion to  four  terms,  of  one  week  each,  per  annum.  Superinten- 
dents would  then  have  more  time  to  devote  to  other  business — 
visiting  schools,  etc. 
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WAEEEK— J.  B.  DoNNKLL. 

The  general  condition  of  the  schoolfl  in  our  connty  is  eneonr- 
aging.  There  is  certainly  a  growing  interest  manifested  among 
us,  as  school  officers,  teachers,  parents  and  pnpils,  i&  regard  to  ed- 
ucation. Our  people  generally  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  practical  education,  and  are  disposed  to 
employ,  if  possible,  the  best  teachers,  thus  causing  a  variation  of 
some  thirty  dollars  in  the  monthly  wages  of  teachers,  based  upon 
the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  applicant.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  a  school  vacant  during  seasonable  time  for  schools  to  be 
open.  There  are  frequent  instances  in  which  patrons  have  ten- 
dered a  liberal  donation  to  the  board,  that  it  be  better  able  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  a  first  class  teacher;  and,  indeed,  such  is  true 
of  the  larger  pupils,  in  a  few  instances. 

1  am  pleas^d  to  witness  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
to  improve  and  become  more  efficient  in  their  work ;  partially,  no 
doubt,  from  a  desire  to  excel,  but  principally  because  they  have 
the  assurance  that  as  soon  as  they  establish  an  approved  reputation, 
an  advanced  salary  will  be  the  consequence. 

The  high  ndoral  and  religious  influence,  as  exerted  by  our  teach- 
ers, demanded  and  received  by  our  citizens  generally,  is  such  as 
to  hefdt  in  our  schools,  and  it  gives  reason  to  hope  that  our  moral 
atmosphere  will^ gradually  grow  clearer,  brighter  and  more  healthy. 
Almost  all  our  schools  are  opened  by  reading  a  portion  of  scrip- 
ture, and  in  a  large  majority  the  reading  is  followed  by  prayer. 
While  one's  peculiar  tenets  are  not  proper  to  enter  the  schools, 
yet  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  elements  which  must 
enter  into  that  compound,  forming  the  only  basis  on  which  any 
society  or  form  of  government  can  rest  securely.     . 

I  took  charge  of  the  office  on  the  16th  of  last  December.  Have 
visited  all  the  schools  once  since  that  time,  spending  a  half  day  in 
each — hearing,  assisting,  advising,  when  necessary,  and  encouras:- 
ing.     Without  doubt,  here  is  where  the  efficient  superintendent's 

Eower  lies.  If,  on  making  the  regular  visits,  he  finds  all  healthy, 
e  cheers  and  encourages  that  wnich  is  well  begun.  If  disease, 
or  symptoms  of  it,  are  to  be  found,  he  is  ever  ready  and  willing  to 
counsel  with  the  teacher  as  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  it,  and 
assist  in  prescribing  such  antidote  as  shall  arrest  the  progress  of  it 
and  restore  to  a  more  healthy  condition. 

Our  institute  is  held  twice  each  year,  at  such  times  and  places 
as  may  seem  most  convenient,  each  session  lasting  from  two  to 
three  days,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  growing  inte- 
rest. The  attendance,  generally,  is  very  good.  We  have  ar- 
ranged for,  and  hope  to  carry  on  successfully,  a  monthly  meeting 
of  the  teachers  in  each  township. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  my  examinations  thorough  and 
practical     Before  granting  certificates,  I  have  in  every  instaoce 
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endeayored  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  moral  BtandiDg  of  the  ap- 
plicaut,  making  moral  litDess  the  key  by  which  the  gateway  to  the 
profession  is  opened ;  hence,  excluding  those  who  conld  Aot  pass 
its  scrutiny. 

We  feel  that  to  our  county  the  future  is  full  of  hope,  if  we  care- 
fully improve  the  advantages  we  enjoy.  Terrible  indeed  will  be 
our  fall,  if,  through  our  desire  for  gain  and  haste  to  be  rich,  we 
suffer  our  excellent  system  of  free  schools  to  dwindle  into  decay^ 
and  force  upon  our  children  mental  poverty  and  starvation. 


WASfllNQTOK— A.  0.  Hillman. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  examinations  during  the  past  year  have  been  more 
satisfactory  than  usual.  The  most  of  our  teachers  are  earnest 
workers,  and  the  people  generally  are  disposed  to  sustain  them. 
We  are  trying  to  introdace  the  graded  system  into  all  of  our 
schools.  There  has  beon  labor  enongh,  but  not  system  enough. 
We  divide  our  schools  into  divisions,  on  the  basis  of  the  reading 
books  used,  and  indicate  what  each  division  should  learn  before  it 
is  permitted  to  advance  to  a  higher  division.  The  teachers  and 
people  approve  it.  The  divisions  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
McG^nffey^s  Readers,  new  series.  Teachers  easily  modify  it  to  suit 
other  series. 

Our  institutes  have  been  uniformily  successful.  They  are  looked 
forward  to  with  much  interest  by  the  teachers,  as  seasons  of  plea- 
sure and  profit. 

The  people  generally  are  satisfied  with  the  school  law  as  it  is, 
and  do  not  wish  any  further  amendments. 


WAYNE.— W.  A.  Veenon. 

Some  of  our  schools  are  excellent ;  many  are  poor;  a  few  are 
worse  than  none.  We  have  but  few  teachers  holding  first'  grade 
certificates,  the  majority  of  them  having  second  grade ;  bat  I  am 
happy  to  add  that  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  getting  more  in* 
dustrious,  and  fitting  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  respon- 
sible  duties  which  they  have  to  perform.  The  friends  of  education 
in  Wayne  county  are  beginning  to  get  in  earnest.  Boards  of  di- 
rectors are  beginning  to  inquire  after  well  qualified  teachers, 
regardless  of  price.  1  have  visited  sixty  of  our  schools  since  the 
7th  dav  of  December  last ;  the  remainder  I  expect  to  visit  this  fall 
and  winter.  It  has  been  my  intention  to  make  these  visitations  of 
the  greatest  practical  benefit  to  the  teacher  and  his  school,  and  the 
work  already  begins  to  abound  with  good  results. 
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Our  schoolB  need  thorough  dtipervision  by  tbe  soperint^ndent 
and  other  school  officers.  In  a  number  of  instanoee  I  called  the 
citizens  and  directors  together,  that  we  might  consnlt  together 
upon  the  present  wants  of  our  schools,  such  as  outline  maps,  globes 
blackboards,  etc.  We  have  a  few  respectable  school  houses  in  this 
county,  and  a  great  many  that  are  miserable.  But  very  few  have 
trees  planted  about  them ;  many  are  exposed  to  the  cold,  bleak 
winds  of  winter,  and  the  scorching  rays  of  summer.  About  one- 
third  of  the  schools  visited  by  me  are  fornisbed  with  respectable 
desks  and  other  school  furniture,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds 
are  behind  the  times  in  this  respect  full  twenty-tive  years.  Of 
the  sixty  schools  visited  by  me,  Wilson's  charts  are  found  in  seven, 
Mitchell's  outline  maps  in  eight,  globes  in  two,  numeral  frames  in 
three,  tellurians  in  two,  and  cubical  blocks  in  one.  A  few  schools 
have  no  blackboards,  and  others  have  very  poor  ones.  Our  schools 
diflTer  very  much  in  the  use  of  text-ly)ok8 ;  but  very  few  are  well 
classified.  About  one-tenth  of  the  schools  visited  by  me  have  a 
uniformity  of  text- books* 

The  law,  I  think,  should  be  so  amended  that  superintendents 
will  not  be  compelled  to  receive  for  their  services  that  which,  in 
one  county,  is  convertible  at  par  into  money,  while  in  another  the 
discount  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  not  con- 
vertible at  all  times  into  money,  at  this  heavy  shave.  Again :  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  county  lines  should  be  the  boundaries 
of  school  matters.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  correct  reports 
from  the  treasurers  who  have  to  report  to  two  superintendents. 
Third  :  In  order  to  ^et  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  schools  of 
each  county,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  the  school  law  empower 
the  superintendent  of  each  county  to  say  what  text-books  shall  be 
used  in  the  schools  of  their  county  ?  The  instructions  sent  to  this 
office  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will  be 
hailed  with  joy  by  all  intelligent  teachers  and  citizens,  but  they 
are  not  sufficient  yet ;  we  want  a  uniformity  throughout  the  coun- 
ty. Fourth  :  The  law  should  say,  in  express  words,  to  boards  of 
dirictors :  you  must  supply  your  schools  with  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus. Fifth  :  The  law  should  provide  that  the  county  superinten- 
dent may  appropriate  as  many  dollars  from  the  county  school  Itmd 
as  there  are  teachers  of  the  county  actually  in  attendance  at  tbe 
institute,  to  pay  for  instructors^  lecturers  and  incidental  expenses. 
The  law  should  require  an  institute  to  be  held  one  week  in  each 
county,  annually ;  and  should  require  each  teacher  to  have  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  county  superintendent,  stating  that  said  teacher 
attended  the  last  county  institute,  or  excusing  him  for  valid  rea- 
sons for  not  attending  it,  betbre  he  can  legally  commence  teaching 
any  school  in  the  county. 
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WEITE.—J.  I.  MoOLnrrooB:. 

In  Bubmitting  to  you  a  report  of  the  condition  of  common  schools 
in  White  connty,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  a 
growing  interest,  in  this  county,  in  the  cause  of  education.  Oar 
county  is  large  and  in  some  parts,  thinly  settled,  and  the  people 
are  not  wealuiy — consequently  it  requires  a  heavy  tax  to  support 
schools;  yet  I  find  that  this  burden  is  cheerfully  borne  by  nearly 
all,  and  the  people  are  willing^  to  make  great  sacrifices,  in  order 
that  their  children  may  be  educated.  "We  labor  under  great  dis- 
advantages,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  professional  teach- 
ers in  our  county — the  greater  number  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work  being  persons  who  make  teaching  only  a  temporary  occupa- 
tion, and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  in- 
spire them  with  any  feeling  of  professional  pride.  But  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  good  teachers,  and  good  salaries  are  wil- 
lingly paid  to  those  who  really  understand  how  to  teach. 

I  haye  refused,  with  two  exceptions,  to  renew  any  certificates, 
and  I  require  all  teachers  to  come  to  public  examinationB,  unless 
in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  i  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
that  it  would  be  well  if  county  superintendents  were  forbidden  by 
law  to  renew  certificates,  as  I  belieye  that  if  teachers  knew  that  an 
examination  would  be  required,  whenever  a  certificate  expired, 
they  would  make  greater  exertions  to  improve. 

With  regard  to  the  school  law,  I  would  say  that  I  am  not  in  fa- 
vor of  many  nor  frequent  changes.  I  think,  however,  liiat  the 
school  month  should  be  a  fixed  number  of  teaching  days.  All  school 
officers,  and  others  connected  with  schools  in  this  county,  without 
exeeption,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  calendar  month,  and  I  am  certain,  from  the  difficulty  which  I 
have  experienced  in  obtaining  correct  reports,  and  from  the  great 
number  of  cases  referred  to  me,  that  il  tends  to  produce  confusion, 
and  it  is  better  that  all  matters  connected  with  schools  should  be 
as  simple  as  possible,  in  order  that  school  work  may  be  well  done. 


WHITESIDE.— M.  W.  Smith. 

The  actual  stkte  of  public  education  in  this  county  is  not  what 
it  should  be,  considering  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  in  furnishing  those  buildings  with  the 
necessary  appliances  for  good  schools.  This  is  due,  primarily,  I 
think,  to  the  continuous  and  unceasing  change  of  teachers — here- 
tofore, with  not  more  than  three  exceptions,  the  absolute  fashion 
in  the  county.  In  most  of  the  larger  schools  this  change  has  been 
an  annual  one;  in  the  smaller,  or  district  schools  proper,  two 
teachers  have  generally  been  employed  for  six  the  months'  term 
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required  by  law.  In  my  opinion  nothing  sare  nndistarbed  igno- 
rance IB  more  pemicions.  It  degrades  teachers  and  schools,  and 
fives  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  pnblic  school  system  is  a  failure 
ecanse  children  reap  no  material  benefit  from  it.  Parents,  of 
conrse,  are  dissatisfied,  as  they  should  be.  No  one  likes  to  pay 
out  money  without  getting  a  reasonable  equivalent  for  it;  yet 
thousands  of  dollars  have  really  been  expended  in  this  county, 
without  any  equivalent  whatever.  I  do  not  believe  that  teachers 
are  to  blame  for  this.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  the  public  school 
system  is  not  at  fault ;  the  parent  alone  is  responsible.  He  has 
made  the  teacher  and  the  system  just  what  they  are  by  his  care- 
lessness, and  if  the  error  is  ever  corrected,  he  will  have  to  do  it 
He  must  elect  first-class  men  as  directors ;  and  those  directors 
should  elect  a  thorough  teacher,'  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  him,  and  should  hold  him  at  least  three  yearsy  provided 
nis  work  were  well  enough  done  to  justify  it. 

Not  a  few  cases  have  come  under  my  knowledge  where  teach- 
ers have  been  discharged  for  the  only  reason  that  a  change  was 
desirable.  This  disposition  on  the  part  of  parents  and  directors, 
has  worked  a  grievous  injary  to  the  teacher.  Out  of  this  has 
grown  an  error,  if  it  has  not  always  existed,  which  keeps  the  pro- 
fession down  to  a  scarcely  respectable  level.  This  is  extreme 
shallowness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
very  first  principles  of  teaching.  The  district  teacher  especially, 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  cheap  machine,  whose  mechanism  all  lies  in 
the  primary  books  that  he  uses.  Take  away  his  books,  and  you 
remove  the  machinery  that  animates  him.  It  has  the  same  effect 
upon  his  mental  constitution,  as  the  removal  of  the  heart  would 
have  upon  his  physical  condition.  Above  all  things,  therefore,  to 
elevate  the  public  schools  of  this  county,  parents  must  abolish 
itinerancy  in  teaching.  Then  poor  teachers  would  drop  out  by  the 
score ;  for  parents  and  school  officers  would  have  the  time  neces- 
sary to  determine  their  actual  qualifications. 

Being  very  earnest  in  this  matter,  I  believe  some  good  has  al- 
ready been  done.  The  standard  is  considerably  raised.  Another 
year,  it  is  hoped,  will  find  it  much  higher.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  permanent  teachers  will  return  parents  more  than  the 
worth  of  their  money  ;  for  their  children  will  then  be  enabled  to 
secure  all  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  education,  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  go  away  from  home. 

In  regard  to  modifications  of  the  school  law,  I  have  several  sug- 
gestions to  make : 

1.  In  this  country  a  man  never  likes  to  work  for  nothing.  If 
he  has  work  to  do  that  brings  him  no  compensation,  as  a  geti- 
eral  rule,  he  does  it  carelessly.  Parents  do  not  appreciate  the 
responsibilities  resting  upon  them  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  uieir  children  ;  directors,  therefore,  unpaid  and  abused  for  what 
little  they  do,  cannot  be  expected  to  manifest  more  care  for  oth^ 
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I>eople'8  children  than  for  their  own.  I  think,  then,  a  modifica-. 
tion  of  the  law,  allowing  them  reasonable  compensation  for  their 
actual  labor,  would  be  a  wise  measure. 

2.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  judicious  to  make  the  .aw 
uniform  in  respect  to  annual  reports  and  the  meetings  of  the  town- 
ship trustees.  The  times  of  the  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  trus- 
tees are  the  first  Mondays  of  April  and  October,  and  the  time  of 
the  annual  report,  the  second  Monday  of  August.  In  other  words 
the  school  year^now  ends  nearly  three  months  before  what  I  may 
term  the  financial  year.  This  has  occasioned  much  confusion.  An 
absolutely  correct  financial  report  by  the  second  Monday  of  Au- 
gust, is  almost  an  impossibility.  The  two  periods  should  be  made 
to  correspond.  Oar  farmers  prefer  the  first  of  October,  for  Au- 
gust is  to  them  the  busiest  portion  of  the  year. 


WILLIAMSON.— A.  N.  Lodge. 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  impronng  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  the  public  interest  is  considerably  awakened  on  the  subject. 
The  school  directors,  trustees  and  treasurers,  are,  though  negligent 
in  some  respects,  taking  a  more  decided  interest  in  tne  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  The  schools  show  encouraging  signs  of 
improvement,  especially  in  the  elementary  branches.  There  have 
been  eighty-one  schools  taught  in  this  county  the  past  year.  Those 
in  the  winter  were  taught  mostly  by  males,  and  those  in  the  sum- 
mer, mostly  by  females.  As  far  as  was  in  my  power  I  have  tried 
to  visit  all  the  scboels  in  the  county,  during  the  year;  and  I  find 
that  parents  and  directors  are  beginning  to  see  the  importance  of 
taking  some  personal  supervision  of  the  schools  themselves.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  teachers  in  the  county.  Our 
standard  of  qualification  is  not  as  high  as  we  could  wish,  but  most 
of  our  teachers  are  zealous  and  earnest  in  the  performance  of  their 
dnties.  At  present  we  have  a  rery  good  corps  ;  and  I  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  grant  a  certificate  to  any  one  who  does  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  grade  for  which  he  applies,  and  who  does  not 
possess  a  good  moral  character.  We  have  a  teachers'  institute  or- 
ganized in  this  county,  which  holds  semi-annual  sessions.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  jast  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  education,  who  exhibit  more  zeal  and  energy  than  they 
did  one  year  ago.  We  have  a  total  of  seventy-nine  school  houses. 
Some  are  respectable,  and  have  comfortable  seats  and  desks,  and 
other  apparatus  which  tend  to  make  a  school  room  pleasant  and 
agreeable ;  others  are  in  a  wretched  and  miserable  condition.  Our 
citizens  are  building  some  few  new  school  houses  and  repairing 
others.    I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  a  dLsposition  to  go  on  improving 
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WINNEBAGO.— A.  Ahdebw. 

Two  queBtions  natarally  preseut  themselyes  at  the  outset  of  every 
contemplated  work :  first,  "what  is  to  be  done  I"  and,  second,  "how 
shall  it  be  done  t"  The  first  is  easier  answered  than  the  second. 
The  first  is  the  letter  of  the  statute,  the  second  is  the  spirit  thereof 
— and  great  is  he  who  proyes  himself  to  be  a  consummate  master 
in  the  administration  of  law  according  to  the  svirit  thereof. 

The  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  most  impor- 
tant, and  in  the  administration  of  the  law  pertaining  to  his  office, 
a  most  delicate  one.    While  other  county  officers  deal  with  the 
outside  world,  county  superintendents  approach  very  closely  the 
hearthstones  of  the  people,  and  deal  with  the  inside  world.     ITiey 
deal  with  things  corporeal ;  we^  with  things  mental  and  spiritnaL 
The  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  require,  for  their  successful  execution,  great  talent,  tact, 
and  experience.    A  previous  experience  with  the  actual  duties  of 
the  school  room  should  be  a  condition  precedent  in  the  election  and 
qualification  of  every  superintendent.  A  politician  may  make  a  good 
county  clerk,  but  an  exceedingly  poor  county  superintendent  of 
schools.    The  county  superintendency  will  never  reach  the  dimax 
of  its  usefulness  so  long  as  it  is  subject  to  the  machinations  and 
manipulations  of  politicians.    This  office  should  rest  on  merit^  not 
on  favor.    Perhaps  the  most  delicate  duty,  and  the  most  trying 
one,  and,   withal,  the  one  which  tests  the  superintendent's  ad- 
herence to  principle,  is  the  examination  of  applicants  for  cer- 
tificates.      If  applicants    came    fully    prepared  in  the  several 
branches  required,   by  law,  to  be  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
the  superintendent's  task,  in  this  particnlar,  would  be  an  easy  and 
pleasant  one ;  but  an  ignorant  self-assurance,  by  many  applicants, 
of  their  fitness  to  teach,  not  unfrequently  expressed  oefore  an  ex- 
amination, and  emphatically  so,  afterwards,  backed  by  threats,  or 
tears,  or  both,  or  bv  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  some  board 
of  directors  who  have  prematurely  engaged  the  services  of  the 
applicant  to  teach  their  school  for  the  coming  term,  or  by  a  lengthy 
petition  from  the  interested  friends  of  the  applicant,  or  by  per- 
sonal abuse,  or  by  insinuations  of  favoritism,  or  by  direct  charges 
of  prejudice  in  the  premises,  or  by  bribes  in  the  shape  of  green- 
backs, et  al.j  are  a  lew  of  the  many  clouds  that  not  unfrequently 
darken  the  sky  of  the  county  superintendent  in  examinations.    I 
believed  at  the  outset — and  that  belief  has  not  wavered — that  an 
examination  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  scholastic  fitness  of  an  applicant  to  teach  the  branches 
required  by  law,  this  measurement  to  be  made  by  some  fixed 
standard.    In  Winnebago  county  the  standard  has  been,  for  the 
past  five  years,  sixty-five  per  cent,  for  second  grade  certificates, 
and  eighty  per  cent,  for  first  grade  certificates.    This  standard  was 
established  after  mature  dSiberation  and  consultation  with  the 
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prominent  teachers  of  this  county.  These  standards  have  not 
been  changed  since  their  inception.  Any  applicant  whose  stand- 
ing in  examination  is  below  sixty  five  per  cent,  is  rejected,  with 
the  privilege  of  trying  again  after  thorough  and  comprehensive 
review.  A  first  grade  includes  not  only  a  scholastic  standing  of 
eighty  per  cent,  but  the  applicant  must  have  taught  in  this  county 
saccessfnUy  for  at  least  one  term — ^both  grades  incltlde  the  theory 
and  art  of  teaching.  Yery  few  first  grade  certificates  are  issued. 
The  age  or  social  standing  of  the  applicant  is  not  an  element  of 
them.  No  three  months'^  or  six  months'  political  certificates  are 
issued,  as  the  law  does  not  contemplate  such  grades.  I  have  not 
yet  found  myself  obliged  to  resort  to  the  issue  df  such  questiona- 
ble certificates,  to  secure  a  re-election.  Oonsiderable  opposition 
was  manifested  at  first  to  the  strictness  of  these  examinations,  but 
this  opposition  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  What  little  re- 
mains comes  mostly  from  superannuated  teachers,  or  '^hearers," 
rather — the  relics  of  a  former  barbarism — relics  that  are  covered 
by  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  years — brakes  to  the  wheels  of  educa- 
tional progress.  But  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection,  that 
death  will  soon  claim  the  last  of  these  relics  of  the  ^'old  dispensa- 
tion." The  great  mass  of  the  people,  however,  are  fully  alive  to  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  times.  The  demand  now  from  every  part 
of  the  county  is  for  good  teachers — not,  as  formerly,  "what  is  yer 
lowest  figures  ?" — often,  "what  is  yer  lowest ^t^r^  ^"  "Live  and 
let  live,"  excludes  the  true  teacher  no  longer,  but  should  exclude 
the  "don*t  cares,"  everywhere. 

The  next  duty  of,  to  me,  vital  importance,  is  school  visitation, 
(I  do  not  like  the  term,  but  use  it  for  want  of  a  better).  My  ex- 
perience in  the  premises  is,  that  many  applicants  who  pass  the  re- 
quirements of  an  examination  prove  disastrous  failures  in  the 
management  of  a  school.  Many  pass  a  IriJUaM  examination,  and 
yet  lack  that  one  thing  needful — tact.  A  person  may  possess  an 
accurate  book  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  navigation,  may 
know  the  name  of  every  part  of  a  ship,  may  be  able  to  find  his 
longitude  and  latitude  by  observations  on  the  sun  or  stars  ;  but 
for  all  this  theoretical  knowledge,  who  would  trust  him  with  the 
-working  of  a  ship  on  the  mighty  deep  %  So  it  is  with  teaching. 
A  young  aspirant  may  possess  a  technical  knowledge  of  books, 
may  commit  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  (a  most  excellent  work) 
to  memory,  and  yet  find  himself  bewildered  in  the  school  room. 
He  knows  perhaps  what  work  is  to  be  done,  but  does  not  know 
hatJO  to  do  it.  It  is  an  important  function  of  a  superintendent's 
duties  to  teach  teachers  hau>  to  do  their  work  effectvoely.  This  I 
consider  of  the  most  vital  importance.  A  certificate  is  issued — 
v^lisA  hopes,  what  fears  go  with  it.  A  superintendent  should 
n^atch  over  it  with  that  care  and  tenderness  which  a  mother  exer- 
cises over  her  infant.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  it.  Watch,  counsel, 
reprimand,  if  need  be,  that  it  returns  not  unto  you  void. 
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There  are  rery  few  teachers  who  are  unwilling  to  be  tao^t ; 
yery  few  inexperienced  teachers  who  persist  in  their  in  their  inex- 
perience if  the  tme  way  is  pointed  ont  to  them.  My  method  is, 
in  visitation,  to  watch 'critically  the  work  of  the  school-room,  the 
discipline,  methods  of  teaching,  habits  of  both  teachers  and  schol- 
ars, and  then  makejnp 'jmy  yerdict,  pass  sentence,  and  execute 
speedily,  bnt  kindly — ^if  execntion  is  necessary. 

If  the  school  is  in*  good  working  condition,  that  is,  the  disci- 
pline  exceUent,  the  scholars  stndions  and  attentive,  the  teacher 
wide  awake  and  prompt,  the  method  of  instrnction  geaoine,  I  do 
not  distnrb  it,  unless  requested  by  the  teacher  to  conduct  recita- 
tions, or  to  deliver  a  short  lecture  (very  short,  please ;)  bnt  if  the 
contrary  should  appear,  then  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  su- 
perintendent to  disturb  the  whole  establishment  in  a  prompt,  but 
quiet  way,  however.  If  the  school  is  not  offered  you,  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  take  it^  and  then  and  there 
giye  the  teacher  an  exhibition  of  teaching,  of  discipline,  with  all 
the  effectiveness  you  can  command.  This  is  the  art  of  teaching 
exemplified.  It  is  an  exhibition  that  thai  teadier  has  been  long- 
ing for,  praying  for.  Talk  to  the  teacher  kindly ;  point  out  his 
faults  and  errors,  and  be  sure  to  show  him  the  way  to  avoid  and 
cure  them.  Let  not  your  work  be  entirely  of  the  negatiye  order ; 
forget  not  his  excellencies.  I  try  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  prin- 
ciple that  ^Hhe  way  to  learn  a  thing  is  by  doing  it."  A  teacher 
should  never  be  reprimanded  before  his  scholars.  A  superinten- 
dent should  never  be  guilty  of  this  gross  error.  Let  your  criti- 
cisms on  the  condition  of  his  school  and  on  himself,  be  to  him 
alone. 

The  next  duty  that  naturally  devolves  on  the  superintendent  is 
institute  work.  An  extensive  system  of  institute  work  was  pro- 
jected at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  in  this  county,  and  success- 
fully carried  out  during  the  year.  The  cause  of  education  has 
been  ^eatly  strengthened  ;  schools  which  haye  been  in  a  sickly, 
langmshing  condition  for  years,  are  now  strong,  healthy  and  vig- 
orous. A  new  interest  has  been  excited ;  the  people  are  seeing  a 
new  light  This  happy  result  has  been  attained  mainly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  institutes  or  teachers'  meetings.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  county  have  entered  into  this  revival  work  with  com- 
mendable zeal,  and  they  are  determined  that  the  ^^end  is  not  yet." 
At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  four  eligible  locations  were  selected 
as  the  places  for  holding  these  meetings.  At  each  place  a  meeting 
was  held  monthly,  but  no  [two  meetings  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month.  They  are  generally  held  Saturdays.  A  programme  is 
made  out  four  weeks  in  advance,  to  give  those  who  are  assigned 
topics  ample  time  for  thorough  preparation.  Classes  are  brought 
into  ll^requisition,  when , needed,  by;  the  conductor,  to  exemplify 
some  method  of  instruction,Xconauctors  usually  taking  the  class, 
when  required;  from  his  or  her  own  school,  frequently  miles  dis- 
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tant  from  the  place  of  meetiog.  Each  topic  is  thoroughly  taught 
and  illnstrated. 

Three  monthly  meetings  were  started  as  an  experiment,  but 
from  experiments  they  became,  I  am  most  happy  to  report,  recog- 
nized  as  an  indispensible  part  of  the  edacational  machinery  of 
Winnebago  county.  They  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
Ratifying  success ;  so  much  so,  that  teachers  from  adjoining  coun- 
ties have  been  regular  attendants,  and  among  our  most  earnest 
and  zealous  workers.  The  people  have  idso  become  interested  in 
these  meetings,  large  numbers  attending  each  meeting.  The  im- 
provement in  teaching  in  very  many  schools  has  been  marked, 
under  the  influence  of  these  gatherings.  Besides  the  monthly  in- 
stitutes, two  general  institutes  were  held  last  spring — one  at  Du- 
rand,  the  other  at  Winnebago,  each  continuing  four  days.  These 
institutes  were  numerously  attended,  both  from  home  and  abroad. 
The  best  teaching  talent  that  I  could  procure  was  present,  and 
worked  most  eflfectively.  Prof.  Walton,  of  Boston,  did  good  ser- 
vice at  Winnebago.  Efficient  aid  was  also  rendered  by  the  teach- 
ers from  the  various  graded  schools  of  the  county.  It  has  been 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  teachers,  at  these  meetings,  that  teach- 
ing a  dass  and  '^  hearing  "  a  class,  are  widely  different  methods ; 
that  to  be  successful  in  their  vocation  they  must  be,  ^*  teachers  " 
of  schools,  not  ^^  hearers"  thereof;  and  again,  I  am  most  happy 
to  report,  that  from  being  "  hearers,"  men  are  slowly  but  swrely 
becoming  school  '^  teachers."  We  have  ample  reason  to  thauK 
God  for  this,  and  take  courage..  It  is  for  teachers  to  say  when 
that  "  brighter  day  shall  dawn."    Work,  worh  alone,  will  do  it. 

School  teaching — if  a  profession — must  move  forward.  There 
is  no  medium  course  to  pursue.  The  world  will  not  permit  a  neu- 
tral course.  Forward  or  backward  are  the  terms  offered.  If  teach- 
ing is  an  important  element  in  the  economy  of  God  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  human  race,  with  what  assiduous  care  should 
it  be  watched,  fostered  and  encouraged  by  county  superintendents 
of  schools  {  Let  not  the  equilibrium  of  that  economy  be  disturbed 
by  or  through  our  neglect. 

I  have  also  the  honor  to  report,  that  great  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  county  during  the  past  year,  in  school  accom- 
modations. Several  fine  school  houses  have  been  erected,  at  a 
cost  varying  from  $8,000  to  $16,000  each ;  also  many  fine  school 
bmldings  have  been  erected  in  the  country  districts,  at  a  cost  vary- 
ing from  $800  to  $2,000  each.  These  buildings  are,  without  ex- 
ception, models  of  style,  convenience  and  ventilation.  They  are 
an  honor  to  the  taste,  energy  and  liberality  of  the  people.  The 
**  pioneer  rookeries  "  have  nearly  all  disappeared.  The  present 
year,  we  hope,  will  witness  the  last  of  them.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  decoration  of  school  grounds.  Trees  have  been 
planted,  fences  built,  plank-walks  laid  down,  and  flowers  have  not 
been  forgotten  in  their  season. 
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I  have  also  to  report  an  increased  nnmber  of  visitatioDB  bj  the 
patrons  of  the  severd  schools.  Parents  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  fact,  that  personal  visitation  is  a  very  strong  incentive,  both 
to  teacher  and  scholars.  A  favorable  recognition  of  a  man's  ser- 
vice is  strengthening.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  make  their 
schools  so  interesting  that  parents  would  find  a  visit  not  only  in- 
teresting but  profitable.  There  is  one  disadvantage  we  are  now 
laboring  under,  and  have  always  labored  under,  viz :  a  multipli- 
city of  text-books.  Though  this  evil  has  been  lessened  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  very  greatly  lessened  during  the  past  year,  yet  it 
is  an  evil  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it  entirely 
abolished  by  statutory  provision.  There  should  be  a  uniformity 
of  text-books  in  each  district ;  but  there  are  still  many  districts  in 
the  county  in  which  we  find  this  not  to  be  the  case.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  have  boards  of  directors  adopt,  by  resolution,  some 
series,  whichever,  in  their  judgment,  seentis  the  best.  Many  dis- 
tricts have  acted  on  this  suggestion  and  found  it  to  work  admira- 
bly. The  fewer  classes,  the  more  work ;  but  the  more  classes, 
the  less  work.  Teachers  could  do  much  to  obviate  this  e^il,  if 
they  would.  Another  evil — reports  of  school  officers.  I  believe 
a  ^rave  mistake  was  made  in  changing  the  time  of  said  reports. 
Directors  are  now  required  to  make  out  and  forward  to  township 
treasurers,  district  reports  during' term  time,  instead  of  making  up 
said  reports  after  the  close  of  summer  schools.  Of  course  they — 
directors — can  make  up  reports  at  any  time  during  the  year,  but 
as  all  teachers  do  not  make  out  montnly  schedules,  much  confu- 
sion arises  from  the  want  of  the  complete  scheduled  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  school  law  should  be  still  further  amended  by  mak- 
ing it  the  duty  of  the  taionship  treasurer  to  collect,  condense,  and 
forward  all  the  statistics  required  from  his  township.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  true  way  to  secure  the  actual  data.  I  would  espe- 
cially call  your  attention  to  this  suggestion.  I  believe  township 
treasurers  are  the  proper  persons  to  collect  such  data.  I  believe, 
further,  in  abolishing  the  district  system,  and  substituting  the 
township  system,  which  is  not  only  the  true  system  in  theory,  but 
the  true  system  in  practice.  Many  of  the  evils  now  prevalent, 
would  disappear  with  district  lines.  May  the  time  soon  come 
when  the  educational  interests  of  our  great  prairie  State  shall  be 
strengthened  by  the  township  system  of  common  schools. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS  OP  COTJNTT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[The  reports  that  follow  are  those  referred  to  on  pages  128-7  of 
my  report.  They  were  furnished  in  compliance  with  a  special  re- 
quest of  the  State  Superintendent,  in  order  to  show  more  intelli- 
gibly than  could  otherwise  be  done,  the  true  nature  of  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  number  and  impor- 
tance of  the  practical  duties  attaching  thereto.  Each  report  is  for 
the  year  ending  July  81,  1870.] 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  W.  HTNES, 

SUFEBINTIirDBNT  OV  BOND   0017NTT. 

A  Mef  statement  of  a  yearns  work  as  Cowity  Superintendent. — 
The  official  duties  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  are  so 
numerous  and  diverse  that  they  may  be  nresented  under  several 
distinct  heads.  Reviewing  the  labors  of  tne  year  now  past,  end- 
ing 31st  July,  1870,  we  may  notice : 

1. — The  maitimg  of  Schools. — In  my  county  there  are  sixty-nine 
school  districts.  Each  of  these  had  school  six  months — a  majority 
of  them  more  than  six  months.  I  have  visited  all  these  at  least 
once — several  of  them  oftener.  Four  of  the  number  I  found  in 
vacation  when  I  called,  and  did  not  find  opportunity  to  call  again 
when  they  had  school — so  that  in  these  four  the  schooh  were  not 
properly  visited.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  spend  a  half  a  day  in 
each  school,  except  that  sometimes  the  distance  to  be  traveled 
would  consume  a  portion  of  the  three  school  hours.  I  have  al- 
ways insisted  that  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school  should  pro- 
ceed, without  any  variation,  because  of  my  presence.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  visit  1  have  understood  to  be  to  ascertain  what  the 
school  was,  in  its  ordinary  condition  and  progress — not  to  have 
special  classes  called  out  for  specially  prepared  exercises  or  les- 
sons. The  object  was  to  learn  how  the  school  was  organized, 
classified  and  conducted ;  to  ascertain  the  teacher's  programme, 
and  how  he  fulfilled  it ;  to  know  the  number,  the  memod,  the 
Vol.  1—68 
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sobjects,  the  text-books,  and  the  character  and  saocess  of  the  sev- 
eral recitations ;  to  observe  the  order,  government,  discipline  and 
progress  of  the  school,  and  to  jndgo  whether  it  was  fnlhllmg,  in 
any  good  degree,  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  free  school  sys- 
tem. I  have  usually  closed  with  an  address  to  the  school,  often 
suggesting  the  impressions  which  the  exercises  have  made  upon 
my  own  mind,  commendiog  good  order  and  good  recitation  where 
these  were  found,  mildly  reproving  disorder  and  listlessness,  and 
endeavoring  to  show  to  the  children  the  importance  of  faithful, 
diligent  ana  thorough  work  in  obtaining  an  education.  I  have 
not  thought  it  right  to  embrace  these  occasions  for  criticising  the 
teacher,  but  to  reserve  such  criticisms  for  the  recess  or  other  oc- 
casional and  private  interviews.  I  can  rarely  obtain  the  aid  and 
Jresence  of  any  of  the  directors  at  these  visits,  but  when  possible 
ave  found  it  pleasant  and  profitable.  Perhaps  I  may  refer  to  a 
few  examples.  I  went  into  a  school  where  twenty-three  scholars 
were  present ;  the  average  attendance  was  thirty.  The  classes 
were  as  follows,  viz : 

Four  classes  Wilson's  Headers,  reciting  twice  a  day  each. 

Two  classes  McGuffey's  Readers,  reciting  twice  a  day  each. 

One  class  National  Iteaders,  reciting  twice  a  day. 

One  class  Town's  Speller,  reciting  twice  a  day. 

Four  classes  Webster's  Speller,  reciting  twice  a  day  each. 

One  class  Ray's  Arithmetic,  reciting  once  a  day. 

One  dass     **  "  reciting  twice  a  day. 

One  class  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  reciting  once  a  day. 

Three  classes  Monteith's  Geography,  reciting  once  a  day. 

One  class  Mitchell's  Geography,  reciting  once  a  day. 

Two  classes  Finneo's  Grammar,  reciting  once  a  day. 

One  class  Olark's  Grammar,  reciting  once  a  day. 

Here  were  thirty-five  regular  recitations,  besides  writing  and 
some  a-b-c  scholars.  I  made  a  calculation  that,  deducting  time 
for  recesses,  etc.,  the  teacher  could  not  have  more  than  six  or  sev- 
en minutes  average  to  a  recitation,  and  yet  many  of  these  classes 
ought  to  have  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  When  the  school  was 
dismissed,  I  said  to  the  teacher :  ''Sir,  this  will  never  do.  You 
cannot  do  justice  to  yourself  or  these  children.  You  must  re- 
duce the  number  of  classes,  and  have  uniform  books."  On  his 
suggesting  a  difficulty  of  getting  the  consent  of  the  directors,  I 
said  to  him :  ^'Take  the  ground  that  you  will  not  teach  the  school 
unless  these  reasonable  and  necessary  changes  are  made."  I  sent 
to  the  directors  (not  being  able  to  see  them)  an  earnest  represen- 
tation of  the  case,  and  of  their  duty,  and  was  happy  to  learn,  a 
few  weeks  later,  that  matters  were  arranged  satisfactorily,  and 
the  school  was  getting  along  well.  The  teacher  was  a  good  one, 
under  favorable  circumstances.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  though 
the  same  difliculty,  in  a  less  degree,  is  often  met  with.  There  is 
need  of  some  one,  outside  of  the  district,  to  advise,  urge  and  insist 
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n]>on  a  remedy  in  such  cases.  Tour  late  dedsion  and  circular  on 
**  Uniformity  of  text-books  "  is  just  to  the  point,  and  was  greatly 
needed.  Bat  I  may  not  refer  to  other  examples,  lest  I  unduly 
protract  this  article.  I  believe  that  an  intelligent,  kind  and  judi-- 
cious  supervision  of  the  schools  is  necessary  to  their  prosperity, 
and  that  visiting  the  schools  is  among  the  most  important  duties 
of  the  connty  superintendency. 

II. — Work  in  connection  vnth  Teachers*  Institutes. — It  is  so  ob- 
tIous  that  a  well  conducted  institute  is  important  to  the  highest 
success  of  our  schools,  that  argument  on  the  subject  is  not  needed. 
We  have  tried  in  this  county  two  institutes  in  a  year,  but  have 
concluded  that  one,  held  soon  after  the  winter  schools  are  gene- 
rally opened,  is  better  for  our  case.  The  last  two  have  been  quite 
enccessful  and  well  attended.  The  time  I  devoted  to  this  work, 
in  the  year  mentioned,  was  six  days — four  in  the  institute,  and 
two  in  preliminary  arrangements.  Usually  a  considerable  amount 
of  preparatory  work  is  done  while  visiting  the  schools. 

III. — Fourteen  days  of  the  year  were  devoted  to  tibe  examina- 
tion of  teachers. 

IV. — ^I  have  devoted,  during  the  year  named,  thirty-six  days 
to  office  work.  This  includes  two  Saturdays  in  each  month,  which 
are  appointed  and  advertised  for  this  pi^rticular  purpose.  Besides 
these,  were  a  number  of  days  given  to  the  necessary  duties  of  the 
office,  such  as  arranging  and  filing  papers,  correspondence,  reports, 
etc.,  etc.  So  many  cases  arise  in  which  teachers,  directors,  trus- 
tees and  others,  desire  to  consult  with  the  county  superintendent, 
and  these  are  not  idle  days.  Such  consultation,  and  advice  judi- 
ciously given,  upon  the  diversified  questions  they  bring  up,  will 
often  prevent  unpleasant  misunderstandings  and  expensive  liti- 
gation. 

V. — During  the  year  in  question,  nearly  twenty-one  days  were 
given  to  other  ofiicial  duties.  Prominent  among  these  I  may 
mention  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  titles  to  school  sites,  and 
other  school  property  in  the  county.  After  learning  that  quite  a 
number  of  districts  had  not  good  titles  to  their  school  sites,  I  made 
it  a  point  to  investigate  the  whole  matter.  For  this  I  examined 
all  tne  records  in  our  county  recorder's  ofiice,  and  made  a  careful 
abstract  of  the  titles.  I  expected  to  find  irregularities,  deficien- 
cies and  mistakes ;  but  I  was  perfectly  amazed  at  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  these.  In  one  township,  having  nine  districts,  only 
three  had  good  deeds,  four  had  leases,  and  two  nothing.  In  a 
long  strip  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  cut  off  by  a  creek,  em- 
bracing parts  of  several  townships,  and  including  fourteen  school 
districts,  six  had  good  deede,  four  had  worthless  deeds,  and  tour 
had  none — neither  lease  nor  conveyance  ot  any  kind.  Some  of 
these  I  have  liberally  called  good,  had  a  reversion  in  case  of  not 
being  used  for  school  sites.  One  of  those  classed  worthless  had 
this  description :  ^^  beginning  within  two  rods  of  the  S.  £•  corner 
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thence, "  etc.  There  was  nothing  to  identify  the  "  comer,  " 
whether  it  might  be  of  a  section,  a  forty,  or  a  farm  ;  and  if  the 
^^  corner  "  could  hare  been  located  anywhere  in  a  circle,  with  a 
radius  of  "  two  rods, "  would  be  the  point  to  "  begin.  "  This  dis- 
trict had  a  good  brick  house,  built  upon  this  shadow  of  a  title. 
One  of  the  four  withont  even  a  shadow  of  title,  had  also  a  good 
brick  school  house.  Many  of  these  irregularities  and  deficiendea 
have  been  removed,  but  not  all. 

VI.  Besides  these  five  classes  of  days*  work,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  done  of  miscellaneous  character. 

1.  The  examination  of  the  treasurers'  books  and  accounts,  and 
advising  them  as  to  their  official  duties. 

2.  The  care  of  the  county  school  fund,  in  this  county  between 
$8000  and  $9000.  The  collection  of  the  semi-annual  interest,  re- 
newing notes,  reloaning,  and  investigating  titles  of  lands  offered 
as  mortgage  security. 

3.  The  collection  of  fines  imposed  in  justices'  courts  and  in  other 
courts,  looking  after  penalties,  such  as  those  imposed  for  refusing 
to  act  as  road-supervisor,  and  the  collection  of  forfeited  bonds  of 
various  kinds.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  I  have  mailed  to  every 
justice  of  the  peace,  clerk,  etc.,  a  printed  blank  for  report  of  the 
fines  collected  or  assessed. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  school  work  which  the  county 
superintendent  may  do,  and  does  do  if  he  is  a  MthM  ofiSicer, 
which  we  cannot  notice  in  this  brief  statement. 

I  mav  conclude  by  a  remark  that  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  per- 
sonal character.  I  entered  upon  this  office,  oy  appointment  ofthe 
county  court,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1855.  I  have  held  the 
office  continuously  to  this  date,  being  repeatedly  elected  by  the 
unsolicited  suffrages  of  the  ^ind  people  of  this  county.  (I  do  not 
know  whether  1  am  the  patriarch  of  the  county  superintendents 
in  the  State  or  not.)  But  desiring  and  intending  to  terminate  my 
official  service  with  the  close  of  my  present  term,  I  can  have  no 
selfish  interest  in  the  expression  of  my  deliberate  and  earnest  con- 
viction that  the  county  superintendency  is  not  only  an  important, 
but  an  indispensable  part  of  our  public  school  system.  Of  course 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  character  of  the  work  done,  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  officer  chosen  by  the  people.  If 
incompetent  and  unfaithful  men  are  elected,  it  is  the  lault  of  the 
electors — the  people.  As  our  new  constitution  seems  to  leave  it 
discretionary  with  the  legielature  to  continue  this  office  or  not,  I 
hope  they  will  exercise  a  wise  discretion  iq  the  matter.  If  they 
desire  to  diminish  the  number  of  school  officers,  and  simplify  the 
system,  let  them  begin  at  the  bottom,  with  the  districts,  and  their 
abolition  will  accomplish  their  desires. 
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STATEMENT  OF  E.  L.  "WELLS, 

8UFIBINTBNDXNT  Or  OOLI  OOUNTT. 

/ 

In  respoDBe  to  your  request,  I  enbmit  the  following  statement 
of  my  actual  dnties  and  labors  as  superintendent  of  Ogle  county. 
When  I  consider  that  many  people  may  think  that  an  officer  is 
liable  to  magnify  his  office,  and  when  I  also  consider  that  there 
are  other  county  superintendents  of  the  State,  who  have  been 
equally  faithful  with  myself  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  du- 
ties, I  am  inclined  shrink  from  the  making  of  this  report.  Yet, 
as  you  deem  it  necessary  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
I  am  free  to  make  a  plain  and  honest  statement  of  such  actual 
duties  and  labors,  and  request  you  to  make  such  changes  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  same  as  you  desire. 

The  labors  of  the  county  superintendent  have  two  general  divi- 
sions— office  work,  and  work  out  of  office.  Of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  days  of  official  service  rendered  during  the  past 
year,  ninety-nine  were  given  to  office  work.  This  is  so  various  it 
will  be  difficult  to  give  a  proper  understanding  of  it  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  such  office  work.  Treasurers'  bonds  must  be 
kept  in  valid  shape.  Elections  of  trustees  must  be  urged,  and 
called  when  not  otherwise  held,  and  returns  must  be  filed  and 
proper  entries  made.  The  books  and  records  of  the  office  must 
be  fully  and  correctly  kept.  The  loaning  and  securities  of  the 
county  school  fund,  and  the  distribution  of  the  State  and  other 
school  funds,  must  receive  attention.  Many  series  of  examination 
questions  must  be  written,  examination  papers  must  be  marked, 
and  however  much  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  teachers  work  at 
public  examinations,  yet  it  is  more  theoretical  than  practical  to 
turn  a  candidate  away  after  he  has  traveled  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty 
miles  to  find  the  superintendent  in  l\ie  office.  Such  candidates  are 
generally  those  who  were  not  in  the  county,  or  who  did  not  intend 
to  teach,  at  the  time  of  public  examinations.  Reports  must  be 
made  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  last  mentioned  reports  are  exhaustive, 
and  require  much  time  in  correspondence  and  otherwise,  to  have 
them  in  good  shape — much  more  time  and  attention  than  would 
be  necessary  if  all  reports  upon  which  they,  for  the  most  part,  are 
dependent,  were  complete  and  correct.  Examinations  and  ap- 
pointments to  the  State  Normal  University,  and  the  distribution 
of  school  laws,  reports,  and  other  public  documents,  must  receive 
attention.  The  fines  and  forfeitures  now  due  the  school  fund 
must  be  looked  aiW;  and  it  requires  blanks,  and  correspondence 
by  circular  and  letter  with  all  the  county  magistrates  and  clerks 
of  courts  of  record. 

The  correspondence  of  the  office  is  voluminous  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  upon  a  thousand  and  one  items  of  educational  interest 
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in  the  connty,  of  which  explanatiooa  and  .opinions  of  the  school 
law  require  mncfa  time  and  the  most  carefnl  consideration.  The 
board  of  supervisors  of  this  county  have  authorized  the  county 
superintendent  to  furnish,  through  his  office  and  the  offices  of  the 
township  treasurers,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  treasury,  all  of 
the  school  election  blanks,  blank  school  reports,  etc.,  that  may  be 
needed  for  general  use  in  the  county,  and  not  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  These  blanks  will  secure  system  and  uniformity  in  school 
work,  save  time  and  tr  )uble  to  school  officers,  and  expense  to  the 
county.  On  account  of  the  number  of  kinds  of  these  blanks,  and 
the  suggestions  placed  upon  them  to  assist  school  officers  in  the 
better  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  use  of  them,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  same  throughout  the  county,  no  little  time  and 
care  is  sufficient  to  do  the  work  well. 

Circulars  are  issued  as  seem  necessary  to  secure  better  educa- 
tional work  in  the  county. 

As  an  extra  office  labor,  if  not  in  office  hours,  are  articles  to  be 
written  for  the  several  county  papers,  and  occasionally  for  some 
journal  away  from  home,  upon  special  and  general  edacational 
subjects.  We  have  a  liberal  press,  ever  open  to  the  interests  of 
education,  and  it  is  wise  for  us  to  use  this  mighty  enginje  to  advance 
our  cause  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  the  people — ^for  where  the 
people  are  not  with  us,  there  we  have  no  foundation. 

The  work  out  of  office  is  of  various  kinds,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  : 

I.  Ihiblic  examinations  of  Teachers, — We  have  a  large  county, 
and  the  railroad  facilities  for  travel  within  its  boundaries  nave  been 
poor;  and  instead  of  req airing  all  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  to 
meet  the  superintendent  in  his  office,  he  pursues  the  plan  given  in 
the  school  law,  and  holds  examinations  at  such  localities  as  will  be 
for  the  greatest  convenience  of  the  teachers.  Much  less  of  the 
time  of  tne  superintendent  is  occupied  in  thus  examining  teachers 
in  classes,  than  would  be  required  to  examine  them  one  by  one  as 
they  might  perchance  meet  him  at  his  office.  There  are  twelve 
such  places  in  this  county,  and  there  have  been  four  of  these  series 
of  examinations  each  year,  until  recently.  The  work  is  now  re- 
duced to  such  a  system  that  nearly  all  of  our  teachers  obtain  their 
certificates  in  April  and  November,  so  that  two  such  series  are  all 
that  are  now  necessary,  with  the  addition  of  a  public  examination 
in  office  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  such  teachers  as  do  not  work  at  other  public  examinations. 

Bequiring  teachers  to  be  re-examined  as  often  as  they  desire 
certiticates^  is  an  incentive  for  their  improvement ;  the  superin- 
tendent becomes  better  acquainted  with  them  personally,  and  the 
methods  and  results  of  granting  certificates  only  after  a  thorough 
and  satisfactory  examination  by  the  superintendent  in  person,  are 
in  strong  contrast  with  those  where  the  work  is  done  by  several 
deputies  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  who  will  be  more  or  leaa 
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biased  by  prejndices,  and  who  canBot  work  with  tmiformitj ;  and 
the  contrast  is  etiil  greater  when  certificates  and  renewals  are  sent 
by  mail,  so  that  in  time  they  are  ordered  and  sent  like  stocks 
in  the  market.  Our  plan  of  holding  and  conducting  examiuations 
has  resulted  in  the  practice  of  ail  teachers  obtaining  certificates 
before  commencing  to  teach,  when  a  few  years  ago,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  them  would  thus  obtain  certificates,  one-third  would 
secure  them  at  times  up  to  the  closing  of  their  schools,  and  another 
third  would  not  hold  certificates  at  any  time  of  their  work.  These 
public  examinations  are  advertised  in  all  of  the  county  papers, 
and  for  five  jears  the  examiner  has  not  missed  one  of  these  ap- 

E ointments,  or  others  of  his  school  work — between  three  and  four 
nndred  in  number. 

Our  plan  of  work  at  these  public  examinations  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  exercises, 
pencils  and  paper  are  given  to  the  candidates,  and  printed  arith- 
metical questions  to  those  doing  second-grade  work,  who  begin 
their  tasks  immediately. 

The  candidates,  who  have  before  done  good  second-grade  work, 
are  then  given  first  grade  written  work  upon  one  or  more  branches, 
as  they  respectively  select,  and  their  second-grade  certificates  are 
renewed.  This  first-grade  work  is  sometime  aflerward  carefully 
examined,  and,  if  satibfactory,  credit  is  given  them  upon  the  super- 
intendent's book,  and  at  another  examination  they  are  privileged 
to  work  upon  one  or  more  other  branches,  that  they  may  study  in 
the  meantime.  We  have  seventy  or  eighty  teachers  in  the  county 
who  are  thus  doing  first  grade  work,  and  are  studying  and  improv- 
ing finely,  and  doing  nobly  for  themselves  and  the  schools  they 
teach.  First-grade  certificates  are  granted  to  those  who  have 
finished  satisfactorily  the  firet-grade  work,  and  who  have  proved 
themselves  good,  practical  teachers. 

When  ail  are  busily  engaged,  the  examiner  gives  each  person 
doing  second-grade  work,  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  is  written  a 
sentence.  These  candidates  are  requested  to  immediately  con- 
sider their  respective  sentences  for  analysis  and  parsing,  and  are 
told  to  resume  their  arithmetic  work  after  such  careful  considera- 
tion. One  by  one  these  candidates  orally  analyze  and  parse  their 
respective  sentences.  If  a  sentence  is  analyzed  and  parsed  cor- 
rectly, with  a  reason  for  every  step,  and  rules  properly  given,  the 
examiner  is  satisfied  with  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  grammar, 
and  he  is  told  to  resume  his  work  in  arithmetic.  If  not  satisfied, 
the  examiner  questions  the  candidate  orally  and  somewhat  at 
length  upon  the  definitions  and  principles  of  grammar.  The  can- 
didates having  been  examined  and  marked  in  grammar  bv  the 
time  some  of  the  quickest  workers  have  finished  their  assigned 
arithmetic  work,  the  examine:'  tells  them  to  write  answers  to  his 
oral  questions  in  geography  and  history,  and  to  look  well  to  their 
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writing,  epelling,  use  of  ^ital  letters,  punctuation,  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  answers.  When  this  work  is  done,  one  by  one,  as 
they  linish  their  arithmetic  work  they  are  called  to  the  examiner's 
table,  where  their  written  work  is  examined,  explanations  heard, 
reading  noticed,  suggestions  given,  certificates  written  or  revised, 
or  the  candidates  are  given  more  work  upon  topics  not  disposed 
of  satisfactorily.  Each  teacher  is  briefly  conversed  with  in  rela- 
tion to  his  term's  work,  and,  if  in  a  new  school,  suggestions  and 
advice  are  given  by  the  examiner,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  labor 
needed  there.  There  is  the  best  of  feeling  between  the  examiner 
and  his  teachers,  and  also  between  him  and  those  who  are  refused 
certificates,  as  they  are  given  all  the  time  they  desire  upon  new 
work ;  their  failures  are  kindly  shown  them,  and  they  are  encour- 
aged to  persevere  in  qualifying  themselves  for  certificates.  Over 
400  applicants  are  examined  each  year  in  this  county,  and  if  there 
is  any  one  work,  more  than  another,  that  a  superintendent  can  do 
to  build  up  his  county  educationally,  it  is  to  do  this  examination 
work  well.  While  in  this  county  the  stan^dard  of  qualifications  is 
being  gradually  raised,  the  surplus  of  teachers  is  increasing,  and 
it  has  been  remarked,  that,  from  year  to  year,  the  teachers  in  at- 
tendance at  our  county  institute,  constitute,  as  a  body,  a  more 
intelligent  and  elevated  class  of  men  and  women. 

II.  Visiting  Schools. — ^This  work  occupies  the  large  part  of  the 
superintendent's  time.  It  is  a  work,  the  benefits  of  which  can  be 
seen  only  in  part,  except  by  the  superintendent.  The  people  of  the 
district,  township  and  county  may  feel  that  the  schools,  as  a  whole, 
are  gradually  becoming  of  a  better  grade — ^that  each  year  their 
teachers  have  been  enabled  to  do  better  and  more  thorough  work; 
yet  they  cannot  know  just  how  it  is  done,  as  can  the  faithful  su- 
perintendent. He  is  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers ;  he  meets 
them  at  examinations,  at  institutes,  at  their  schools  and  at  their 
homes,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  he  sees, 
as  no  one  else  can  see,  their  growth  in  intelligence  and  good  works. 
He  visits  their  schools  to  assist  them  to  do  better  work.  They 
welcome  him,  and  know  that  when  he  criticises,  it  is  for  their  good. 
The  particulars  of  visitation  cannot  well  be  told.  The  same 
method  is  not  pursued  in  any  two  schools.  His  work  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  school — in  any  way  that  can  help  to  make 
the  school  a  better  one  in  discipline,  in  methods  of  teaching  and  of 
study,  the  teacher  a  more  faithful  and  competent  one,  and  the 
scholars  better  thinkers  and  workers.'  It  is  not  for  the  superin- 
tendent to  have  a  pleasant  ride,  partake  of  a  good  dinner,  have  a 
good  visit  with  some  kind  aquaintance,  stay  a  short  time  in  the 
school  room,  and  at  the  close  of  the  visit  to  make  a  set  speech ; 
but  it  is  tD  drive,  in  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold,  through  mud 
and  drifts,  as  well  as  in  fair  weather  and  over  good  roads —  to  go 
without  a  dinner  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  reach 
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another  school  at  an  early  honr,  and  to  make,  in  every  way  ppssi- 
ble,  his  visit  to  the  school  a  useful  one.  The  constant  change  of 
teachers  makes  these  visitations  the  more  of  a  necessity.  The 
teacher  may  have  saiiicient  scholarship  to  enable  him  to  procure 
a  certificate,  but  he  may  have  been  twice  as  long  in  obtaining  this 
knowledge  of  books  as  he  ought,  and  his  pupils  ought  not  to  be 
obliged  to  do  as  he  has  done.  He  may  be  teaching  beginners  in 
reading  by  the  old  a  b  o  method,  and  may  know  nothing  about 
the  word  and  other  methods  that  are  much  better.  He  may  have 
his  pupils  reading,  at  each  recitation,  two  or  three  or  four  lessons 
of  dead  words  without  a  live  thought.  He  may  need  assistance 
in  the  use  of  blackboard,  maps  and  globes,  in  arithmetical  analyses 
and  explanations,  in  making  the  grammar  and  other  branches  in- 
teresting as  well  as  beneficial  studies.  He  may  not  know  how  to 
assign  work  and  make  good  workers  of  his  pupils ;  he  may  not 
know  how  to  condnct  recitations  well ;  he  may  need  advice  in  refe- 
rence to  the  disciplining  of  his  school,  and  in  many  other  ways  he 
may  need  the  aid  of  the  superintendent  to  help  him,  the  better  to 
discharge  his  duties.  Many  have  been  the  expressions  of  thank- 
fnlness  from  the  teachers  of  this  county,  for  assistance  thus  ren- 
dered them  upon  visitations  of  their  schools.  They  are  desirioas 
of  knowing  how  to  do  better  work,  and  ask  many  questions  about 
such  matters  as  the  superintendent  fails  to  notice  in  his  limited 
visits.  Directors  and  other  citizens  of  the  districts  are  urged  to 
visit  the  schools  with  the  snperintendent,  and  there  and  outside  of 
the  school  the  school  officers  are  advised  in  relation  to  their  duties 
in  supplying  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  comfort,  conve- 
nience and  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  in  relation  to  text-books, 
school  records,  reports,  etc.  In  this  county  we  have  two  hundred 
teachers  at  work  at  one  time.  Every  school  in  the  county  is  visi- 
ted once  each  year,  and  as  many  as  possible; — nearly  one  half — ^are 
visited  the  second  time. 

Some  of  these  schools,  in  the  corners  of  the  county,  are  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  ofiice  of  the  superintendent,  which  is  at  the 
center  of  the  county,  and  annually  thousands  of  miles  of  travel 
are  required  to  visit  the  schools  of  these  two  hundred  teachers. 
Much  of  the  driving  is  done  early  and  late^  in  order  to  spend  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  full  half  day  in  each  school  room.  The  peo- 
ple are  very  hospitable  to  the  snperintendent,  and  extend  to  him 
many  invitations  to  visit  their  homes,.which  he  gladly  accepts  and 
appreciates,  yet  each  year  it  costs  him  about  ^300  for  traveling 
expenses.  The  earnest  and  faithful  superintendent  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  his  office  ought  certainly  to  rank  with  the  other 
county  offices.  It  is  as  useful,  and  to  fill  it  well  it  takes  as  much 
talent,  as  much  energy,  as  much  firmness,  more  expense,  and 
snrely  it  is  not  as  pleasant  to  be  away  from  one's  home  the  most 
of  the  time,  as  to  have  work  in  an  office  at  home,  always  warmed 
and  furnished,  and  at  no  expense  to  its  occupant. 
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IIL  Orading  and  exammmg  SchooU. — Several  of  the  ecbools 
in  the  ooanty  have  been  graded  by  the  coontj  snperintendent, 
and  he  is  called  upon  to  examine  them,  whoUj  or  in  part,  at  times 
of  promotions  of  grades.  These  examinations  are  thoroagh,  and 
merit  alone  is  made  the  test  of  promotion.  A  more  nearly  uni- 
form system  of  graded  work  in  the  county  is  secured,  and  the 
principals  of  the  schools  think  their  pupils  are  incited  to  closer 
study  and  more  thorough  work.  The  principals  are  also  enabled 
to  work  under  less  unfavorable  prejudices  than  might  otherwise 
exist. 

lY.  Teachers^  Institute  and  Drill  wark^  LectfureSy  etc, — The 
institate  work  does  not  take  a  great  many  days  of  time,  yet  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  superintendent's  labors.  Oar  institutes 
have  the  aid,  among  its  instructors  and  lecturers,  of  some  of  the 
best  talent  of  the  country.  The  services  of  some  of  these  men 
are  secured  months  and  sometimes  a  fall  year  in  advance.  These 
engagements  require  much  correspondence,  and  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  prominent  educational  men  is  found  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  securing  their  assistance  at  our  institutes. 

As  practical  work  as  possible  id  done,  and  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  teachers  of  oar  county,  one  week  in  each 
year,  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  and  counsel  of  Rich- 
ard Edwards,  E.  0.  Hewett^homas  Metcalf,  J.  A.  Sewall,  J.  M. 
Gregory,  J.  L.  Pickard,  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  George  W.  Perkins, 
Kewton  Bateman,  L.  E.  Potter,  and  others.  JN'ot  an  advertised 
institute  lecturer  or  instructor  has  ever  failed  to  be  with  us  at  his 
appointed  time ;  to  secure  this  promptness,  and  thereby  the  most 
successful  institutes,  is  no  unimportant  work  of  the  superinten- 
dent. It  is  remarked  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  that  since  our 
late  institute,  the  teachers  have  never  before  been  so  earnest,  or 
done  so  successful  work. 

Teachers'  drills  are  sometimes  held  by  the  superintendent,  in 
localities  where  the  teachers  of  one  or  more  townsnips  can  be  con- 
vened ;  these  drills  are  generally  held  on  Friday  evening,  Satur- 
day, and  Saturday  evening.  The  drill  work  and  lectures  being 
of  the  most  practical  character,  the  teachers  become  more  earnest 
and  better  qualified  for  their  work,  and  the  citizens  of  the  locality, 
interested  by  the  exercises  and  lectures,  become  better  helpers  in 
the  educational  work.  At  one  of  these  drills,  held  in  a  farming 
district,  we  commenced  exercises  with  a  dozen  teachers  in  the 
school  house ;  but  on  Saturday  afternoon  we  were  obliged  to  ad- 
journ to  a  neighboring  church,  on  account  of  the  large  attendance 
of  citizens.  Lectures  are  given  at  other  times  and  places,  as  dr- 
cumstances  require  and  allow. 

At  times,  the  superintendent  is  caUed  to  hear  ^nd  settle  diffi- 
culties that  arise  in  school  districts  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
Litigation  is  often  thus  avoided.    Besides  all  of  this  work,  the  su* 
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perintendent  of  this  connty  spends  three  or  four  weeks  of  each 
year  in  visitiDg  some  of  the  best  schools  of  the  State,  and  in  at- 
tending the  State  Teachers'  and  School  Principals'  Associations, 
and  the  Association  of  County  Saperintendents.  He  does  this 
at  a  cost,  to  himself,  of  a  hundred  dollars  or  more,  his  time  and 
expenses  being  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  best 
ways  of  doing  school  work ;  and,  wjiile  he  individually  is  benefited, 
he  does  it  in  part  that  his  county  may  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  thus  obtained,  and  thus  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  and 
progress  of  the  age. 

There  is  no  other  o£Scer  of  our  land  that  has  more  important 
duties  than  the  connty  superintendent ;  and  to  perform  his  duties 
well,  he  should  be  a  man  well  qualified  as  to  knowledge  of  books, 
especially  of  such  topics  as  are  generally  taught  in  our  common 
Bcnools ;  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  practical  school  room 
work,  especially  with  primary  teaching,  as  his  greatest  good  work 
can  and  should  be  done  in  schools  of  elementary  branches ;  he 
should  be  a  man  of  ^reat  en'ergy,  and  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  he  should  be  a  man  of  the  best  habits  and 
character,  one  that  can  command  the  esteem  of  scholars,  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  the  public  generally  ;  he  should  have  firmness 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  over-influences  of  friends  or  strong  in- 
ducements to  grant  certificates  to  candidates  unworthy  and  unqual- 
ified to  become  teachers — should  be  willing  to  give  money  to  a 
needy  girl  or  maimed  soldier,  rather  than  certificates  to  such  nn- 
qualified  ones ;  he  should  work  faithfully  and  honestly  for  his 
pay ;  and  in  fine  he  should  be  a  live,  qualified,  faithful  and  hon- 
est man,  who  should  attend  the  Association  of  Oounty  Superin- 
tendents, the  State  Teachers'  Associations,  etc.,  should  take  and 
read  the  best  educational  journals  of  the  day,  shonld  hold  institutes, 
and  in  every  way  should  strive  to  make  his  connty  among  the  best, 
educationally,  in  the  State. 


STATEMENT  OF  B.  G.  EOOTS, 

SUFEBINTBIIDBINT  Or  PBBRT  COUKTT. 

Ton  inquire  as  to  what  have  been  my  labors  as  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  what  has  been  the  result.  The  following 
extract  from  a  circular  which  I  issued,  previous  to  my  election  to 
this  office,  tells  a  part  of  what  1  promised  to  do : 

*'  If  I  am  elected  I  shall,  so  long  as  I  continue  in  the  office, 
spend  some  months  of  every  year  in  attending  educational  meet- 
ings and  visiting  schools  in  this  and  other  States,  which  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  nation  are  employed  in  devising  and  put- 
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tiDg  in  ase  better  methods  of  inetniction.  All  of  mj  time  that  is 
not  devoted  to  availing  myself  of  the  benefits  of  their  labors  will 
be  given  to  the  educational  work  in  this  county. " 

"  I  do  riot  expect  to  refuse  certificates  to  any,  in  the  beginning 
of  my  term,  who  have  given  general  satisfaction  where  tbej  have 
taught.  If,  on  examination,  I  find  them  deficient  in  any  respect, 
I  shall  explain  to  each  wherein  I  consider  him  deficient  and  how 
to  improve  himself.  I  shall  try  to  see  him  as  often  as  possible, 
and  by  every  means  in  my  power  assist  him  in  making  himself 
what  he  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  that  most  of  those  who  are  not, 
in  strictness  of  law,  entitled  to  certificates  when  I  first  give  them 
certificates,  will  be  fully  entitled  to  them  at  the  next  examination, 
and  that  they  will  be  induced  to  continue  to  improve,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  my  term  they  will  be  far  in  advance  of  their  present  stand- 
ing. If  they  try  to  improve,  I  know  that  they  can  ao  so.  It  will 
be  my  duty,  as  well  as  desire,  to  render  them  all  the  assistance 
they  need.  At  first  I  shall  not  refuse  a  teacher  a  certificate  be- 
cause he  cannot  compute  the  interest  on  a  note  having  partial  pay- 
ments indorsed  upon  it,  nor  the  distance  across  a  square  field 
containing  fifteen  acres.  But  I  shall  not  continue  through  all  of  a 
four  years'  term  to  give  certificates  to  any  who  will  not  make  them- 
selves fairly  entitled  to  certificates.  The  poorest  scholar  who  now 
has  a  teacher's  certificate  in  this  county  can,  without  being  at  any 
expense  for  tuition,  or  leaving  his  school  for  one  day,  become  well 
qualified  to  teach  and  entitled  to  a  first  grade  certificate  from  the 
county  superintendent. " 

These  things,  among  others,  I  promised,  and  I  have  striven  with 
all  my  forces  of  body  and  mind  to  fulfill  my  promises.  I  thank 
God  for  His  blessing  upon  my  labor^.  My  predecessor  in  the 
ofiice,  township  treasurers  and  trustees,  directors  and  teachers,  the 
county  court  and  the  people  have  so  earnestly  co  operated  with 
and  sustained  me,  that  failure  has  been  rendered  impossible. 

I  have  labored  to  some  extent  in  every  school  district  in  the 
county.  On  my  first  official  visit  I  found  different  kinds  of  books 
of  the  same  grade  in  each  of  a  great  majority  of  the  schools.  A 
sufficient  number  of  scholars  of  about  equal  attainments  to  form 
one  class,  were  divided  into  several  classes  because  they  happened 
to  have  different  books.  This  made  the  number  of  classes  so  great 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  give  thorough  instruction 
to  any.  Very  few  received  any  idea  from  their  reading  lessons. 
Less  than  five  per  cent,  could  give,  in  writing,  an  at)stract  or  com* 
pend  of  what  they  read.  Less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  those  under 
twelve  years  of  age  were  making  or  learning  to  make  any  practi- 
cal use  of  slate,  blackboard  or  writing  paper.  Very  few  of  the 
teachers  had  ever  taken  any  part  in  a  county  teachers'  institute, 
and  not  one  of  them  had  attended  the  State  Institute. 

Now,  although  scarcely  two  schools  have  books  alike,  yet  almost 
every  school  has  an  entire  uniformity  of  books  tor  its  own  use. 
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The  directors,  in  compliance  with  section  48,  of  school  law,  have 
directed  what  school  books  shall  be  used  in  their  respective  schools, 
and  these,  and  these  only,  are  nsed.  This  gives  the  teachers  op- 
portunity to  do  much  more  thorough  work,  and  ntarly  every 
scholar,  including  the  readers  npon  the  primary  charts  and  the 
most  advanced  readers  in  the  schools,  can  give  an  intelligent  an- 
swer to  the  question  "What  have  you  read  I"  whether  it  is  pro- 
pounded at  the  end  of  a  verse  or  of  a  whole  lesson.  This  very 
materially  facilitates  their  progress  in  every  other  study.  Nearly 
every  scholar  is  making  beneficial  nse  of  a  slate.  Formerly  but  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  arriyed  at  the  nsnal  age  for  discon- 
tinuing their  attendance  upon  school  (eighteen,)  had  ciphered 
through  the  common  school  arithmetics  in  nse  in  the  schools  which 
they  attended,  and  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  had  done  this  bad 
such  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  enabled  him  to  per- 
form the  calculations  which  every  farmer,  merchant  and  mechanic 
has  occasion  to  make.  But  a  small  proportion  of  them  had  at- 
tempted to  study  geography  and  grammar,  and  few  of  those  who 
had  made  the  attempt  had  been  benefited  by  it 

At  my  first  public  examination  no  one  of  the  applicants  could 
correctly  work  examples  like  those  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
quotation.  It  was  not  supposed  that  our  sons  and  daughters  could 
obtain  in  our  district  schools  a  fair  business  education  and  be 
fitted  to  become  the  successors  of  their  teachers.  A  large  number 
were  sent  out  of  the  county  to  school.  At  a  recent  public  exami- 
nation, held  in  compliance  with  section  51  of  school  law,  only  two 
of  the  twenty-six,  had  finished  their  education  in  this  county. 
Most  of  those  who  taught  in  this  county  last  year  are  teaching 
here  now.  They  have  attended  institutes,  studied,  read  works 
upon  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  used  every  other  avail- 
able means  of  improTement.  I  believe  that  every  school  now  in 
progress  in  the  county  will,  on  the  first  of  April  next,  have  some 
scholars  who  are  fairly  qualified  to  teach  school  and  to  do  business. 
A  large  number  of  the  teachers  have  been  and  are  studying  pri- 
mary works  on  civil  government,  physiology,  natural  philosophy, 
and  some  of  them  on  botany. 

The  teachers  generally  agree  with  me  in  believing  that  if  the 
children  now  under  ten  years  of  age  continue  to  attend  school  six 
months  in  each  year  until  they  are  eighteen,  they  will  have  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  branches  now  enumerated  in  the  school 
mw  and  a  beneficial  knowledge  of  the  branches  named  above.  We 
believe  this  from  what  they  are  now  accomplishing.  No  teacher 
expects  to  have  a  respectable  rank  as  a  teacher  unless  he  attends 
the  regular  sessions  of  the  institute  held  for  the  part  of  the  county 
in  which  he  resides.  As  we  meet  in  institute  to  work,  not  mainly 
to  hear  essays  and  lectures,  and  as  every  teacher  lakes  pait  in  the 
work,  all  can  judge  fairly  of  the  ability  and  attainments  of  each. 
The  consciousness  of  this,  and  that  the  superintendent  will  visit 
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every  six  months'  school  at  least  twice,  oommonly  aooompanied  by 
directors  or  other  dtizens,  is  a  constant  incentive  to  teachers  to 
strive  to  improve  themselves  and  their  schools.  I  participate  in 
all  the  labors  of  the  school  room«  By  hard  riding  I  have  com- 
monly  sacceeded  in  visiting  two  schools  in  a  day,  bat  I  cannot  do 
this  in  every  case.  In  some  cases  I  think  it  necessary  to  devote 
a  whole  day  to  one  schooL 

As  most  of  our  schools  begin  on  the  first  of  October  and  end 
on  the  first  of  April,  they  require  cUl  of  my  time  daring  this  six 
months,  not  imperatively  demanded  by  other  official  duties. 

I  can  not  examine  the  books  kept  by  clerks  of  boards  of  direc- 
tors, until  after  the  first  of  April,  without  neglecting  more  press- 
ing duties.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  an  important  duty,  and  I  will 
attend  to  it  as  soon  as  I  can. 

I  have  ascertained  that  only  about  half  of  the  districts  have  a 
recorded  title  to  the  grounds  on  which  their  school  hoases  stand. 
My  labors  have  been  and  are  so  varied  that  I  can  not  fully  answer 
your  question.  I  believe  that  myself,  and  the  snperintendents  in 
the  counties  adjoining  this,  can  truly  say  that  we  have  labored  in 
every  practicable  way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  common  schools  in  our  several  counties. 
Each  of  our  three  largest  towns  has  a  graded  school.  Une  of 
them  has  been  in  operation  about  five  years,  and  each  has  been 
creditable  to  its  locality  since  its  organisation. 


STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  P.  SLADE, 

BUPXHINTINDEirr  OF  BT.  CLAIR  OOUNTT. 

The  number  of  days  spent  in  school  visitation  daring  the  year, 
is  131 ;  and  the  number  of  different  teachers  visited  once  is  163, 
while  the  number  visited  a  second  time  is  60.  Thas  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  same  as  223  different  teachers  have  been  visited, 
each  once.  As  nearly  one  half  of  a  day  was  spent  with  each 
teacher,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  much  of  the  131  days  spent  in 
visiting  schools  was  consumed  in  traveling;  this  in  most  cases 
being  done  either  before  or  after  the  regular  school  hours. 

But  as  you  wish  to  know  hoWy  as  well  as  what  I  have  done,  I 
will  Bay  that  it  has  been  my  custom  to  invite  the  directors  of  each 
district  to  visit  their  school  with  me.  In  most  instances  the  di- 
rectors have  been  very  willing  to  go  with  me,  a  number  having 
requested  me  beforehand  to  be  sure  to  call  or  send  for  them  when 
I  should  visit  their  school. 

Errors  in  teaching,  which  I  thought  a  few  words  would  correct, 
have  been  pointed  out  to  the  teacher  privately,  .as  opportunity  of- 
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fered,  and  the  needed  remedy  suggested.  I  frequently  hear  a 
recitation  sometime  during  the  half  day,  often  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  how  I  would  teach.  I  have  reason  to  believe  such  la- 
bor has  been  productive  of  good  results,  for  frequently  have  I 
been  remindea  by  teachers  of  the  benefit  derived  from  these  ex- 
ercises, in  some  cases  many  months  after  conducting  them.  Sev- 
eral have  spoken  in  substance  as  follows  :  '*  £lo  yon  remember 
that  when  you  first  visited  my  school  you  asked  permission  to 
hear  a  class  read  t  I  remember  that  my  scholars  were  not  inter- 
ested in  their  reading  exercises,  though  I  had  tried  hard  to  make 
them  interested,  and  not  until  you  heard  that  class  read  did  I  see 
wherein  I  had  failed.  It  had  not  before  occurred  to  me  that  8<» 
much  could  be  drawn  from  the  pupils  themselves  concerning  what 
they  were  reading,  and  that  they  could  be  led  to  do  so  much 
thinking.  That  one  visit  was  worth  more  to  me  than  many  weeks 
of  attendance  at  school.    After  that  I  attempted  less  and  accom- 

Elished  more."  Frequentlv  have  I  had  assurances  of  this  kind 
•cm  those  whom  I  believe  have  been  benefited  by  my  visits. 

And  directors  often  say,  after  spending  a  half  day  with  me  in 
school,  '^  that  visit  will  have  a  good  influence  upon  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  I  wish  it  could  have  been  possible  for  you  to  make 
it  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  term." 

The  number  of  days  spent  in  examinations  during  the  year,  is 
81,  and  the  number  of  applicants  examined,  nearly  200,  thus  giv- 
ing an  average  of  over  six  for  each  examination.  The  days 
spent  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  have  been  days  of  severe  la- 
bor, for  often  has  it  been  difiicult,  even  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to 
decide  who  of  the  applicants  were  entitled  to  certificates. 

My  examinations  are  chiefly  written,  for  the  reason  that  in  this 
way,  better  than  by  the  oral  method,  the  incompetent  are  led  to 
see  their  own  deficiencies.  In  the  written  examination,  each  one 
is  permitted  to  stand  or  fall  alone — to  tell  what  he  himself  knows, 
not  what  his  neighbor  might  be  able  to  suggest.  After  the  writ- 
ten, which  will  determine  the  scholarship  of  applicants,  comes  the 
oral,  by  means  of  which  I  can  test  something  besides  mere  schol- 
ship— their  ability  to  apply  what  they  know — my  constant  in- 
quiry being,  "  ilow  would  you  explain  and  present  this  to  a 
class  ?  "  and  frequently  I  allow  myself  to  be  the  pupil  troubled 
with  many  difficulties.  To  those  who  have  scholarship,  and  no 
systematic  way  of  presenting  a  subject  to  a  class,  I  endeavor  to 
suggest  a  system,  and  personal  reflection  in  regard  to  methods 
of  teaching. 

While  pointing  out  distinctly  the  failures  of  the  applicants,  I 
try  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  the  remedy  for  their  defects,  that 
there  may  be  no  room  left  for  discouragement.  Systematic  and 
thorough  examinations  will  do  much  to  weed  out  incompetent 
teachers,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  the  re- 
spective grades  of  certificates. 
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As  I  am  by  law  required  to  be  the  ^^official  adviaer  and  con- 
Btant  asBistaDt  of  the  school  ofiScers  and  teachers  ot  the  county,*'  I 
have  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  I  will  be  in  my  office  every 
Saturday,  and  often  as  many  as  a  dozen,  sometimes  more,  call  for 
information  and  advice  in  regard  to  school  matters.  Newly  elec- 
ted school  officers,  and  others  interested  in  the  school  affiairs  of 
their  district  or  township,  often  come  a  long  distance  for  advice, 
and  Saturday  is  not  unfrequeotly  my  busiest  day.  The  other  for- 
ty-nine days  of  office  work  have  been  occupied  in  official  corres- 
pondence, which  involves  or  requires  careful  study  of  '^  the  achool 
law  and  its  official  and  judicial  interpretations,"  in  preparing  sta- 
tistical and  other  reports  required  by  law,  and  in  keeping  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  office  in  proper  order. 

The  remaining  nine  days  of  service  were  devoted  to  the  county 
teachers'  institute,  which  was  in  session  five  days  and  enrolled 
126  members ;  and  to  the  State  Association  of  County  Superin- 
tendents. 

Thus  I  have  written.fas  well  as  I  could  in  the  little  time  at  my 
oonmiandy  as  to  what  I  have  done  the  past  year,  and  hxno. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

in  THI 

CITY  OF  DEOATUR. 
BY  E.  A.  6ASTMAN,  Supebintindxitt. 

[Below  will  be  found  the  account  of  the  Public  School  Build- 
ings of  the  city  of  Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  alluded  to  in  my 
report,  page  139.  The  description  of  the  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  each  building  is  very  full  and  clear,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  all  interested  in  the  subject  is  again  invited  thereto.] 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  a  state- 
ment of  the  arrangement  and  cost  of  the  school  buildings  in  this 
city.  With  one  exception,  the  figures  are  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  may  be  regarded  as  reliable.  The 
house  in  the  second  ward  was  built  at  an  early  day,  and  the  records 
of  the  time  are  so  incomplete  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  it  did 
cost.  The  estid.ate  given  would  certainly  build  a  similar  house 
at  the  present  time.  The  cost  of  sites,  fences  and  walks,  has  not 
been  given.  This  could  readily  be  furnished,  but  would  probably 
serve  no  useful  purpose  in  a  report  of  this  character,  as  it  would 
vary  in  almost  every  town  in  the  Stato.  Under  the  term  "heat- 
ing apparatus"  is  included  furnaces,  stoves,  necessary  smoke  and 
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heat  pipes,  and  the  cost  of  settiDg  all  in  position  tor  use.  All  the 
buildings  are  brick,  and  the  workmanship  is  of  the  best  character, 
in  every  particular. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Building $24,677  46 

Heating  apparatus 2,548  69 

Furniture 2,083  93 

Out-houses 825  40 


Total  cost $30,C 

Seats,  at  single  desks,  325  pupils. 

This  house  is  three  stories,  with  a  belting  of  cut  stone  extend- 
ing entirely  around  the  building,  on  the  first  and  second  stories. 
The  roof  is  shingled.  Two  large  stairways,  one  in  the  front  and 
the  other  in  the  rear  of  the  building:,  furnish  ample  means  of  in- 
gress and  egress  to  and  from  the  school  rooms.  Three  large  doors 
serve  as  entrances.  By  this  arrangement  of  doors  and  stairways, 
all  danger  is  avoided  in  case  of  fire,  as  it  could  hardly  happen  that 
escape  would  be  cut  off  by  both  at  the  same  time.  The  sexes  are 
completely  separated,  except  when  in  the  school  rooms  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  teachers.  Each  school  room  in  the  building  is 
provided  with  a  separate  wardrobe  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  closet 
for  the  teacher.  A  good  large  closet,  for  the  use  of  the  janitor, 
is  found  on  each  floor. 

The  first  story  furnishes  two  school  rooms  35  by  28  feet,  and  12 
feet  3  inches  high ;  an  office,  for  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of 
Education,  22  by  11  feet,  and  closets  and  wardrobes,  as  before 
mentioned.  The  arrangement  of  the  second  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  first  story.  The  room  in  the  latter,  used  as  an  office,  be- 
comes a  library  and  apparatus  room  in  the  former.  This  is  fur- 
nished with  cases  and  drawers  sufficient  for  a  good  library  and 
cabinet.  The  upper  story  is  divided  into  a  hall  50  by  35  feet,  and 
16  feet  high  ;  two  recitation  rooms,  one  25  by  17  feet,  the  other 
18  by  9  feet;  an  apparatus  room,  10  by  9  feet,  and  all  necessary 
wardrobes  and  closets. 

All  the  rooms  in  the  building  are  wainscoted  2^  feet  high,  the 
halls  5,  and  the  wardrobes  7  feet.  The  inside  woodwork  of  the 
entire  structure  is  grained  in  oak,  in  the  best  manner.  All  the 
windows  are  supplied  with  inside  rolling  slat  blinds.  A  belt  of 
blackboard,  5  feet  wide,  extends  entirely  around  all  school  and 
recitation  rooms.  The  walls  are  especially  prepared  for  this  by 
using  plaster  to  harden  the  second  and  third  coats  of  mortar.  The 
experiment  proves  entirely  satisfactory.  The  extra  cost  was  about 
one  hnndrecl  and  fifty  dollars.  The  floors  are  of  yellow  pine^  all 
doable  and  thoroughly  deadened.  On  the  second  and  third  stories 
the  joists  are  8  by  14  inches,  placed  12  inches  from  centres. 

The  building  is  thoroughly  heated  and  ventilated  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Knttan  system.  As  before  stated  the  floors  are  all 
Vol.  1—69 
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double,  and  between  the  boards  is  an  open  diamber  of  abont  i 
inches.  This  connects  wiili  a  hollow  wall  which  separatee  the 
school  rooms  in  the  Ist  and  2d  stories,  and  extends  np  to  the  floor 
of  the  3d  story.  Holes  are  pierced  in  this  at  each  story.  At  the 
rear  of  the  bnilding,  and  at  the  end  of  this  hollow  wall,  a  large 
foul-air  shaft  is  erected.      In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  14  inch  iron 

fdpe,  Into  which  the  smoke  pipes  of  two  fnrnaces  enter.  Fonr  large 
amaces  are  need  to  heat  the  building.  This  gives  sufScient  power 
without  crowding  the  furnaces,  even  in  very  cold  weather.  These 
furnaces  are  so  placed  that  two  air  ducts,  abont  three  by  four  feet, 
bring  the  fresh  air  from  out  doors  to  each  of  them.  These  ducts 
are  so  arranged  that  from  whatever  direction  the  wind  may  come, 
it  will  blow  directly  into  two  of  them.  The  air  passes  through 
the  tubes  of  the  furnaces  and  flows  into  the  rooms  warmed ;  then, 
by  means  of  an  open  baseboard,  it  passes  out  of  the  rooms,  between 
the  floors,  into  the  hollow  wall,  and  up  through  the  foul-air  shaft 
As  two  furnaces  discharge  their  smoke  and  waste  heat  into  the 
pipe  in  this  shall,  of  course  the  air  is  heated,  and  an  upward  car- 
rent  is  generated.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  the  hotter  the  fur- 
naces are  the  greater  will  be  the  current ;  hence  it  follows  that  by 
this  system  the  best  ventilation  will  be  secared  in  the  ccldegt 
weather — the  very  time  when  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  if 
dependence  is  placed  upon  open  windows  or  other  methods  which 
bring  cold  air  into  the  rooms.  We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
open  the  windows  except  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  temper- 
ature. Last  year  fifty  tons  of  Illinois  coal  and  five  cords  of  wood 
were  used  in  keeping  up  the  fires.  "We  claim  that  our  High  School 
is  the  best  heated  and  ventilated  building,  considering  the  cost,  in 
the  State. 

The  first  story  is  now  occupied  by  two  primary  schools,  as  the 
remainder  of  the  building  famishes  room  enough  for  a  high  school 
of  two  hundred  pupils.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  good  policy,  in 
our  public  school  buildings,  to  make  a  large  hall  to  be  used  simply 
as  an  assembly  room.  The  money  can  be  much  better  used  for 
other  purposes.  Seventy-two  desks  are  placed  in  the  large  room 
of  the  third  story.  By  means  of  folding  seats,  placed  near  the 
walls,  one  hundred  pupils  gan  be  comfortably  seated  during  devo- 
tions or  any  general  exercise.  The  high  school,  now  numbering 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  assembles  in  this  room  every  morn- 
ing for  devotional  exercises.  The  building  was  erected  in  1868-9, 
from  plans  furnished  by  G.  P.  Randall,  of  Chicago.  The  cost 
given  above  includes  the  architect's  fees. 

WARD    SCHOOLS. 

The  four  wards  of  the  city  are  supplied  with  a  neat,  plain  and 
substantial  two-story  brick  school  house.  The  rooms  are  all  about 
the  same  size,  being  either  thirty  or  thirty-three  by  twenty-five 
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feet.  This,  at  double  desks,  affords  comfortable  sittings  for  sixty- 
four  pupils.  All  are  supplied  with  a  teachers's  closet.  In  some, 
wardrobes  are  provided,  and  in  others  the  halls  are  used  for  that 
purpose.  A  belt  of  black  board,  four  feet  wide,  extends  around 
every  room.  The  floors  are  all  deadened,  so  that  the  movements 
of  pupils  in  one  school  do  not  disturb  those  in  any  other.  The 
rooms  are  all  well  lighted,  except  in  one  building,  where,  through 
an  oversight  of  the  Guilder,  the  windows  were  made  too  small. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  buildings  have  cellars  under  the  en- 
tire superstructure.  These  serve  for  play  rooms,  and  for  the  stor- 
age of  fuel.  Any  peculiarities  of  construction  will  be  noticed  in 
speaking  of  that  particular  building. 

FIRST    WARD. 

Building $11,776  26 

Heating  apparatus 1,000  00 

Furniture ; .        600  00 

Out-houses , 200  00 

Total  cost $13,676  26 

Seats,  at  double  desks,  256  pupils. 

This  building  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1867.  It  contains 
four  school  rooms,  two  each  story.  One  large  door  forms  a  com- 
mon entrance.  On  either  side  of  this,  a  stairway  leads  to  the  up- 
per story.  Under  these,  wardrobes  are  arranged  on  the  first 
floor,  while  on  the  second,  they  are  placed  at  one  side  of  the  stairs. 
There  is  also  an  entrance  at  the  rear,  which  allows  the  pupils  in 
the  lower  rooms  to  pass  that  way  to  the  play  grounds. 

The  same  method  of  heating  is  employed  here  as  at  the  high 
school.  Teachers  who  have  taught  in  the  building  for  three  years 
inform  me  that  they  have  never  had  a  request  from  pupils  to  pass 
to  the  register  to  warm  their  feet.  I  would  commend  the  plan  of 
this  building,  as  combining  as  many  advantages  as  it  is  possible  to 
secure  from  the  expenditure  of  such  an  amount  of  money. 

SEOOND  WARD. 

Building - $11,000  00 

Heating  apparatus 350  00 

Furniture 710  00 

Out-houses 285  00 

Totolcost $12,846  00 

Seats,  at  double  desks,  820  pupils. 

This  building  was  erected  about  1856.  For  many  years,  it  was 
the  only  school  house  in  the  city.  It  was  thoroughly  repaired  in 
1869,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.    The  plan  of  the  buildmg  is  similar  to 
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that  of  the  first  ward.  The  entrances,  however,  are  alto^ther 
difierent.  In  addition  to  the  one  in  front,  there  is  one  at  each 
side.  A  wing  at  the  rear  contains  a  small  school  room  on  the  first, 
and  a  good  recitation  room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  heating  is  done  here  by  Bennett's  ventilating  stoves.  One 
of  these  is  placed  in  each  school  room.  This  is  the  second  year 
that  they  have  been  in  use.  We  are  much  pleased  with  them. 
They  are  certainly  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  fashioned  stove, 
which  generally  roasted  one  part  of  the  pupils,  while  the  others 
froze.  The  moderate  price  will  commend  them  to  all  districts 
where  economy  is  an  object. 

THIRD  WARD. 

Building $  14,934  39 

Heating  apparatus 1,250  00 

Furniture 875  00 

Out-houses 275  00 

Total  cost $17,334  39 

Seats,  at  double  desks,  384  pupils. 

In  1863,  two  rooms  of  this  house  were  erected.  In  1867,  the 
roof  was  taken  off  and  another  story  added.  A  two-story  wing 
was  also  built.  So  that  there  are  now  six  school  rooms  and  a 
good  recitation  room.  There  are  three  entrances,  separate  stairs 
tor  boys  and  girls,  and  the  building  is,  in  every  way,  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  is  our  best  ward 
building.  If  it  had  all  been  built  at  the  same  time,  the  cost  wodd 
have  been  materially  reduced.  The  heating  and  ventilating  is  the 
same  as  in  the  high  school.  Usually  about  thirty  tons  of  cod  and 
four  cords  of  wood  are  consumed  during  the  year.  Some  changes 
have  been  made  during  the  year,  which  it  is  expected  will  grouly 
lessen  the  amount  of  fuel. 

FOTJRTn  WARD. 

Building $8,796  50 

Heating  apparatus 100  00 

Furniture 600  00 

Out-houses 225  00 

Total  cost $9,721  60 

Seats,  at  double  desks,  256  pupils. 

A  twonatory  building,  containing  two  school  rooms,  was  first 
built  in  1866.  A  wing,  containing  two  more  rooms,  was  erected 
in  1869.  When  needed,  another  wing  will  be  added,  and  the 
building  will  then  form  a  cross.  This  arrangement  has  one  or 
two  advantages.    Ko  more  room  need  be  built  than  ia  neceeuiy. 
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By  allowing  the  wings  to  project  about  ei^ht  feet  beyond  the  front 
of  the  central  building,  room  enough  wiU  be  left  in  the  rear  for 
two  windows  on  either  side  of  each  school  room.  In  this  way 
light  and  air  can  be  admitted  from  both  sides  of  each  of  the  six 
rooms.  We  are  using  up  the  supply  of  old  stoves  in  this  house. 
The  wing  is  arranged  for  the  Ruttan  system. 


SUMMARY. 

Cost  of  five  buildings $71,084  61 

Heating  apparatus 5,248  69 

Furniture  .      4,868  98 

Out-houses 1,837  40 

Total  cost  $88,039  68 

Total  number  of  sittings  furnished,  1,541. 
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Amoimt  recM  from  ichool 
lands,  sold 


Namberof  acres  of  acbool 
land  temalning  unsold. . . 


Number  of  acrea  of  school 
land  sold  during  the  yvar. 
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Total  nnmber  of  teachers. 


l5lP|5SSS5SSf|SS|S; 


Number  of  female  teachers. 


S      Number  of  male  teachera.      j-^^^Sw*'^^  '-  ^ 


Grand  total  number  of  days 
attendance  In  the  oonnty. 
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Whole  nnmber  of  scholars. 


Number  of  female  scholars. 


Number  of  male  scholars. 


Whole  nnmber    of    days 
tanght  by  female  teachers 
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Amoani  rec*d  from  Bcihool 
Undfiold. 
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Komker  of  acne  of  school 
land  laxnftinlng  aotold. . . 
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Nnmber  of  aciM  of  school 
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Total  number  of  teachen. 
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Paid  to  female  teachers. 


Paid  to  male  ttachera.. 
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•H  tH  04  1-1  W  »^  t^  fl  ^*  f*  f-l  04  f-« 


MOOOOkOt^^OO^lO 


«-iO  00^  JO  «oo<i«ooo«oi:«oo«koo^oo^okr«^a»c«a»«Dc<*oo 
043»ooooo»eoieooo^e4«e(H«oeoo«o>oeO'<#r-4ioooio^ 

'<d<O04A^Q0'^^««09 


>  «D  ^  «0  tH  0» 

>  aOOOQIO  «D 
)  40  «P0d00  iO 


>  o»  e4ao^c 
>ao  '-^  «p  00  ( 
I  o»  04  a»  f-i  c 


I  04  rH  to  '^  -4  <<d4< 

>  MO  ofci:*  0*00  »    - 

100  OOOl  04  04G 


800  Ao4<«ao  rHr*» 
r^aD$pK«coao<:*oo 
#4io^0eoe0f-40»tt 


•00«OOftCOaOaOQ0000440i:«^CDrH«0400»00»«0^t*'40000««p 
»  •«  04  ^  •-• '^  00  04  rH  ri  1-4  i«i  lO  i-i  0»    00  04  »  04  ^  04  0»  «  i-i  lO  ^ 


O4w^enoofi-O4ak 


•^aeoo4ieo»Meoo»aOAO»«Ao»ieeo«oop^o»««»o40«o» 
^P«o«o^«0'4«40>oeot-4ebPH(H«o»<««^o4a»^ao^»o 

«Hi-4«>o4*^«prH«oie«o»040«oooa4ooioeooao^aoa»wO^ 
«-iQoo4aae«*^eoooN|«ao>-i^-40iedk04^«D^O£«qpoe«Q40Q4 

4DloZ-OOi-i0400l«<*^Oft<MOOieioeOO»04f«0006S«0« 


4000^0*0^0000 

fooot^Wf-ieoir-eo 

M»f-40»oao-^0ie)0 

000^^000040^04 


^  40  CD -4  f-i  i-l  00  ^         O         C«00iHa»         1O040004        i-iqe^rHflO 
^4  »-*  f*  ^N 


O00dkfH<O00^»>f-4 


ssss^ss:: 

:SSas  : 

tH                            04* 

.^^^.-«oo^  . 

•of              »H     J 

00  0£*C*  f-i 
lO  O  r-liQ  40 
O  ^        00  O 


>iH        04«     •» 


00-^<4t«00«400C*O 
^iOO»i:*0404£-00^ 

Ai-'i-'04eoeO  £»rHf4 

oioe4o^<:*oooooo 


•o»oooo4o»*-oooo«orH«05*iO"*t-P««9«ooe923«2l2l55 
«ot*oOiHa»eo«oo4eo^oocooo^<oio.t-Oi-tOao^<^«o«oooa» 


oooowooo^ooF^OO«ao^e4^»-^>o 

0»O«0C0t-00«C>'««l«0<^e410O«0«O 
i000e4O«0ttO00aat*O^O*0C0f-i<^ 


v^  00  00  ^4  00  o 
04 


ioo»e404o4iO£*'<<ioao 

—  a»o4«oao>oaookO«o 

aooooo4»>dooo^ak 


t-llO        OOr-l       €4^        00        04  <4(  04  <0        Oi^OO        04  f-i  04  00       04^ 


a004«0*H  940000  04  00 

eo«00»"Ooo«D^ 

M04e4<-'«l^i^OM 

)000«eooco.i>£>'Of 

OOJfODvHOOeOaaoiOD 
04  04  oTiM  00  ^Oi  »0  00* 


*>«-mf-ioo  o^cj  ^00 
o»ie«et*aooooakoo 

ao£*c-oofHa»c^o»40 

95S£SSasSS 


SO»0»000004«0^00^<4liOe40^<-SO»^0040t»«0»«0«0 
•««l00«0O«**H00^^«-iOi-40DO04e0e>«»«O0b04r1«0<^00 

A«OOrHOO^OO^O4^-OO4<:-03C«aOSS^'^:t^iS2^SSJS 

o«*o4o»toot-o»io<ooo^o4ooo^S:2^S^SE?fc2s5522 
o>«ooi:*QOOr-i«4«o4f-ioo«o&aoa»eoaaoo«0«of*oo«4oOi-4O» 


OO  0»a0^fl0O«i*.MOO"*e0t-«rH04«0«-5  00  00fa«O^>g 
•^•tf-iM        ^  C4  »-«  tH  00  i-i  00  00        to        04a»^-H        »^04d4F^»04 


^04O0fMi0«lO«O«O 


fM  90  aeo  aiix'id  «d  ae 
aoc^«0^^40»«<40»0 

f^oofoooko»e4^oo\ 

00Mfi-«DO»>O«|04eO 

OOOlO«0400eklO 

^  00  eo"  icT  O  40^  oT  o  ^ 

rH         04         f^  rH         r^  »H 


S9 


3S9S3SSSSSSS8SSSSSSSSSSS 
3  S  S  S  04  04  «§»o*^o^<»«*^'*^'l**  •***!.• 

o  v^«r  00  w*«r«rvoo  «r»o^io*o4'«re4''o4'*- lo  4* «  « lo'flfl  * 


illlllllllllllllll^iJJllslli 


ja 


nil 


Vol.  I— 70 
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[626] 


Piddto  female  teaohen. 


3»8 

»»^»*p40O««O0«  MOO  ^fHi-lfc-^  1-4^^00 

*HS^^o»aoo9«DOc-o»ioi*-4ooi:-0*e^t-ip 


Mi^f^rH        ,M  1-4  ^        i-H        rH  09        4 


I  «D  )0<:>  «•««••« 


Paid  to  male  teachara.. 


l0«0<0«09l0Oee«0»0»«D«DO^0«^OlO00« 

O4^o440a»i>«-^c-«oaoaoi^r-«oaaot«o»»-oec«t«o 


Total  amoont  reoeiTod, 
nncluding  balance), 
ror  the  period  ending 
July  81,  1869 


e9«->aoooooioao)oooao«-i<oc»'<««Oi-iO»"«o« 
40^Aiooofti--it*ooo»«*aoooa»o9<o«o<«)oo«-4 
•-4^«ok  4oaooo«o<ei-H.-4«>eo<ea»^o«io»»S 

SiOf-tioo«CQM«oi-40ftOkco<x>io^»oio  lo'oo  o^aT 
«<e«f-ioooo^MaeM«oc4e«eoe9oo«*c« 

^  04  ^        (^  ,-1 


1 
1 


Balanoe  on  hand  Oct 
1,1868 


<oaeo»^ioo9o«o 
_     _-    ____oio£^^»^oD«»'    ^    . 

f-i^«D  C*«D04«D»eOieOftOaOO&0040«09a»«-«M^ 
«  en  d^  CO  r^  C^  f^  ^  w^  C^  90  C^  t:^  a^  to  CO  O^  iO  Q9  tS 


£*  ^  «  f-i  f-i  00  « 

r^ioc*o«ie^io<eaoeo)o<ea»«o»-'««i^e«eeoi-4 
^^!09Ppco«o«DO«pr<:r*>^ooqft^t«eoo« 


Amount  received  from 
anj other Bouroei  ••• 


akiooo^^OQo»po»Qioaoioeo>o 
ak'««itoo&io«D0900toio»-«i-He«ao 


04O«C»O«         ^rHOIf-llO 


&  '^     '*' 


'CO 


Interest  of    townalup 
fVmdreoeiTed 


oe«««QOQO^Oi*ak^>oo»i-i^«a0»ooe4o9c«e« 
ioeo»f-40o<^o409ieO'<<iaotoeiio»okc«oooM» 


Qoe4aoio<^eo«oo»Mo&iooeiiOb«>«DO£-oCi 


Special  district  tax  fund 
received • 


a»i^O»a»i-HO<:-»O'^O»lOeOOQO«D9liOOOO0« 

O<^aoaoi:*^c-aoo!io»-^«oe»ir><ooo9c»-^0 

oo<«ie«cDioaki-HO>oie«Doooiogooe«i-«io^ 

Scoao-^QOo«oe40»Ooo<-<ooc:*aoeoxr-t«oe«3f-i 
eo^^i-ie49904£«090C«e4ooo^cDOD«oaoeo 

c^cncbt^t^^'^toc^oofO-^iot^ia^tQwSo^ct^ 

«D<<^0»ee         lO  lO  CO  09  «•  rl  "^  t>  r-i  Jf  Ok  •-<  04  lO  f-4 


Amount  of  State  and 
county  funds  received 
from  county  superin- 
tendents. • 


oor<-o«aO£*eoco>oo>oeot«ieoo)eeoDr«-^o 
e»0'HOOc*o»t*<eoooi-i-^a»iooaka>«D<<«£«o 

e«o»'^ioao<oao<e<oe9£-OJ>ot:*>e«-iooe«ai 

S^«OioaoOaO'<^^«4ao<oa»«-«oe900»oo<^S 
Ot*^o»'<^rHi^a»iO<<^90oaoeoaooeeo^^S 

^4  |^i^,H  ^4f^fH  p.^ 
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[637] 


SSSSSS:!:SSSSSSSS?9SS:!:S93S9 

S 

04 

S 
»-< 

«» 

•ii^         00                     ^  rH  iH  04        f-i        f-i                     04  04        04  iH 

SSS58gSgS28SSg2S8S2SS82g;5 

s 

e«iakeor^^r-iao«oc-io«t«aoc-o9c*^iooooo^00a»0 

00 

io'«  o  *^o«ro»  o*o*«  00  lo  •  cT^  ^  o  oT^  ^^oToTio -^  xr^ 

^  ^  ,^H  rH  ^  r-i  *H  0«        '^  *H  04  r-l  M        r-i  i-«  i-^  i-n  rH  »i^  t-«  rH  •-* 

SiSSSSS9SSSS£SS9SSSSf:SS3SSS 

Oo(ieooqK)(MOoO0b«o»a»eeo4OM)O^fr>»eoeoo4OM» 

00 

S5ass5sssgg2ss?ssgss§sass 

s 

slAPAilRSJAIPlPl^^^^^^ 

so 

s 

««^o-«,««*.^-o.«*o«^««    23    -3 

1 

oooo-^eaa^QOoorHOOooaoeo^rH 
aDao^«Oi-too*-ia»o»o4«-i^oo^ 

•H         M  O  f-t  0404000ft  04  0»  A^ 


8©  O  t-flO  »-i  r^ 
09  00  Oft  40  Oft  ^ 

IS  a»  to  1-4  loS^ 

Oft  i-H  iH  ^  Oft 


S33S^SSSSSSSSSS?f:SSS^SS::S 

«o 

O4eo<oioio<^eooeoiooo<0'i<«<eooftio^iooo4oo»e«*« 

1 

SSSSS§§5SS?S5SS5gSg5S5S3S 

s 

m««eaeif«M««a>'4«-oa><oa«ca«ao^ieooe>oo 

00 

SSSg222Sg§53§g8S*-g5S5gS2Sa 

i 

i 

gS22S2S§SS32:SI2SSS§SS5g2SSS 

s 

SSf:SSSSS::SS2SgSS??S§S52SS 

^lOQt^^oooi-iioaoOi-'  «^«  00  -*  ^«  Oft  ao  Oft  00  O  io  lo 

1 

CO  *^«  O"*  <o"t^'*  O  "♦  «-  04* rH  |?r^  00  00  00  Oo'oo'rH  fOt^O  00 
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TM    for    Incidental 
ezponses.  ..••.•«.* 


800 

o»ioa»>oaoio»-eo*-iaoo<-o>o4«r-ioft.fc*<o^» 


Pftid  for   books   for 
district  librftriet... 


SS  :  :SS  :SSS 

09        ••00        •      e«  lO 


s 


s 


Paid  for  school  ap- 
paratus.*  


MS  •  <N  o o  oo  Q  00  o  Of-i  >e  •> 

^  •  00  00  O  0>  O  •-4  00  O  «  4b  ^ 

Jt>  I^  «O0»  IQOO^OQCD  OOeOr 

Q  vlO  — II-4O09C0  ^  ^  tDOO  1 

MO  •«*0«         «         ^idOO^rHv 


Paid  for  sebool  fur- 
niture  


SOo««e  >oi 
^t*«»O0  k 

00M»«DO*-4O  __  -_  -- 

<«  ^  04  »  00  00    •«*«  00  ooeo  0»  40  M  0»O  <«  0«Q«  o 
£»MCO        M'OftMfHiO        «-4       ,<«f-io«        OaOO 

*^  ..  .-^  (tf^  ,  t^ • 


Paid  for  repairs  and 
improvements.  ••• 


ooo<-«e«o»00'^a»>ooa«ooaaO'^<-aO'^c««Dio 

aQO09O'<^>0e«e«i9Q0e0««0«O^Op^««Q«M 

ooocDO<^0-^»oo<:*o«<oooo«oaoo>-tooaoeo 

Swi-i'^tt-^^oeowt-iojoo^ot^obco^abo^rw 
^eo«O0bOO<eooofi»c-ao»f-i<i^<«ioeo^o«o 


Paid  as  rent  for  bou- 
ses or  rooms  for 
schools..*....... 

Amount  paid  for  pur- 
chase of  houses  for 
schools. 

Paid  for  school  sites 
and  grounds...... 

Pud  for  building  new 
school  houses 


o 


sss 


sss  :S  :SSS 

0900     '00     .^OiO 


ss 


S8 


<0     •  69  O 

•^    •»->o 


s 


ss 

leoo 


ss 


sssssssss 

SSS9SSSSS 

09  ee  t-  M  «DOl 


00  O  <^i-i  00  O 
OQ  O  40  00  00  ^ 


akSoJ?*«eoao«o<oo^o«0 

Oc-ioooo9o>MOO»-;eoao«oao» 
t*oooottooc-oi>ooioaocoe« 
iOMO»J:-Meoo»«  oo  09  *o '^^^ 

lo' 00  00*  ^  t^" «  «  «0  S  rH^f-TcO  t^ 0* 
F^        M  09  GJ 


Total  paid  teachers, .  • . 


»^Q*-«oooo»<»'*oos5^-^S3?25^22SS 
<eoooooeoioio^  OOkOOt-i«aDeoeo4:»£*«Do 

0«eoeocooooa»aoo9C«Oi-ioi^«D^;j<«';^S 

eoo»£<-oo«Do9eoMao«D<ea»^o  » "-^  ^^^  *T.^^ 

0^09  00  mToi' 00  mT to  ^oi^^ocTtDio'ie  Vko  O  2  !2  25 

«  rH  w*  fH  rH  lO         09  i-l  ^  09  »-<  i-H  i-H  '^  Q  i-i  f-»  00  «  09 


S 
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[62»} 


s 


:3  :S$  :S2  :S  :  :S  :8 


•Ob     •  lA  0»     •0009 


ss 


O  O  O     •  00  lO  0» 


•  40  Kd  Ok 
•«- JO 
04 


s 


K>04MOO«OOftQO»««iOO 

ft-ao*ieMoooaooo»eec»2 

OfrJt-mooO'^iO'-i^^M'^'C'* 
«i:-09ii-iaeeoooa9MOe»«»^ 
■•«  a«  1-1         0400         f-4         to  00  04 


oooo»ooi-H)oieo4 

'*00«O»Hi-lO'«<«'*^fl0 


fH  <0  le        rt  M        *H         aO^ 


Sc*ir-Qi"ioQooaeo«oeo 
<eooo«oo40aooo409 

00e0«4rH^O4O«rH«^O»a» 


St-00»»^  •le  l»  «  rH  l»<:-0  «e^  40  •OO  AQO  lO  O  )0  Ob 

ae^l*Oed  •^Ol^  Ok  00  Ok  <e  !•  04£»  aOOO  ti  OO  04  «D 

SOO  04  ••  f-«  "^l  •«4  OOfOk  «0  04  ri^  Ok  O  •  «0  «0  lO  •^  O  <!!•  M 

•^^l  «-«  .-4  00  rH  •^OD -^  IQOO  ^04  00  00  00  •  00  i>  ^  O  »  04  00 


•^-^OOOki-nr-OOtOOk 
QOC-OkOf-ieot«coox:*oo 

S!^04  04f-i^^04aOOi* 
00^«        O04^fi»^09«D 
w4fO         •-ro4''fH*  Ot" 


^3(<»o^o«Oie:fieio»QOoooooo«Daor-o«-i«D«^^ 

•^Or-iO.-iiOr»OOOOkOODr^«»->«»042oOO^-^l:-Ok£<-fH 
109OOC-ir-COK)O»OCDO4^i-44OOaQ«oO9«eOOk»KdeOQO 

e»o^oook«o«ooao«oc-ob£«*ooooeook'«tooo-'«ooooo 

«OrH  «  <^^  Ok  itt  lA  O  !•  040000        04  0  OkM  4c»C-Ok  04  00  oa 


*H04         40         rll 


goookOeoie£<-toto-^x- 
M>oocoaoo40kaoou«^ 

^Okf-i^0OOk^0D<<^«OCO 

0««0«0rHM«OW040D0000 

*-Vo^«h'ViO  04*00  fM  JO  th" 


S$SS8 
SJ!S83 


eg 

II 


ssss 


S§|g2 


8S 

too 


OQO  0004  <0iO  Olio  00  «Di-l 

<OC*rH^MCOC«Ok«OeO 

«0  »H  >0  00  iH  ^  lO 


:8 

•  04 

•  04 
•04 


8 


8 


8 


8^ 


CD  o  o  oe 
^  5  QQO 


So  »o*- 
004  Ok 

8SSS 

t-«  04        f 


28)38 


8 


O  O  lO  lO  o  o  o 

00  rH  04  04  Xr- O  O 


«  «Dd^.r-o»r-oooo>odka6>OF^040£-< 

lO00OiOf-<0k«fi0k£-M0kiO00>Mr^ii0( 

^>o«-oocooO'^aD^iooo<<d<^ooioi-io< 
«ao$40ko«oo^o4eooot-a4aooo-«i$-«^^ 

fr-0««000«O0400i-li-l04d4Of-4OOe0002 

efoo"  r-T     co'^e^o^     ooaTf-TtcT     eo'^tcTior 


'  06  «e<«c<-M-^ 

I  ^  «D  Ok  ao  O  O 
rof^r  04*04*  oToO* 


t-tOO^TttOkrMr-AM— 1 

eo<4<Ok^^04o»«^Soo 

^04f^OOoo<»eoaooo  ^ 
•' o'o'io''*^  oT  f-i"^  «  o  mT 


QO£-0'-4akaoc«r-«ri4«D-^,-iOftOkaoo4Qo-«eo^o4f^aD^QO 

^«-e0«0000k^^Q0^e0lO04^aO04w04000kf-40000C«<^ 
1000ieOO0404«0<eOa0«t0OlO04<«^^<-'040krHt-04 

SS_gS_S2S2_S5S8SS8_S8if:SSS.S.Sa 

e  t^  00  04*  00  .-T  f-T  o"  f-T  00*  i-T  i-T  cT >o  i-T 

rHd4         «H04f*4i-4<OlHOI04>-ilO 


04  •dt  00  f-H  f-(  f 


OOe4t«0004eO£-rHakOk*H 
•-«^Ok£-oeaO«rH04SlO 

OOkOOkOi-^rHOOOkCDOO 

i-iCOMOkOOC-OOvOk^OO 

sT  S '^  04  Q*  >0  ^  00  00  ^^  oT 
10040k^9^^^10«OQ« 


ails  ••lil^t^llltlisisl-'iiili  j  :ii  ilJiiii 
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Paid  for  incidental  ex- 
penses  


802 


>  o  oo  to  a» 


a»  ^  o  a 


Paid  for  books  for  dis- 
trict libraries 


lO     'OOO  lOOQ 

04    .leoOf-ioo 


Paid  for  school  appara- 
tus  


O  O  Ok'^tOO  o 
^  aO09  Mb  O  ^ 
^00         0400  "^ 


-*  ^00  1 
CO  f-4  ( 


OOO  o  o  c^ 
aeo  OO  «0 

o»  04  o  oo  eo 
<o  a»  o  eo  o 
«»eo  f-i       Ok 


OCDO 
OtMOO 


P 

o 
O 


Paid  for  school   fiimi- 
tore 


«o»ooaoooQeoo>oaoo4adeooaotoc«pckO 

Oaoiei-MOOf*4aoeo.t*aooo9«o4aoo4o«o»o«<«e- 

Sm         M  -^  O         ^  r-l  99  O  r-l  «  -^  00  f-l  91  r-l  ^ 


Paid  for    repairs    and 
improvements 


^«i£-Q»»^OtO£-ioeo<eeoiOM^c«0«sQ 
«cooe<»oooo4eaoao<ea»iei-ioo<Die0«aoe« 


Paid  as  rent  for  houses 
or  rooms  for  schools . . 


Amount  paid  for  pur- 
chase of  houses  for 
schools 


S  :8 


Paid  for    school  sites 
and  grounds 


Soa»ooooSo 


:S 


gS88 
SSSS 


§:S 


>o  o  o  oodo 


Paid  for  building  new 
school  houses 


rHX:*)oaoo<io«t^»Otti-'ooiootooo>oa»Oi^'^ 

04Jt.«r-l«Xr-^lO»£-i-4C*0904G0<D0Ca»iOa»«0 


o>aoeoQoa»£*oQc*ooi-i^Oo& 


CO  >0  «D 


loo  <o  Ob  c«  <««#<« 
91  a»  00  «o  to  «aoaa 


00  O  00  f-4  «0  rH '^  rH  04  0»  ^  04  f-l  «0  «-4         r*  ^ 
041:-  IH         i-l 


Total  paid  teachers. 


I 


o 
o 


oaoc^o4aoo«0)00ioiooo£*io«ookr-r«o»oae« 
S«Oi-H<oioiOQO<«*-ioa<-'eooo««DooooaD'«f« 

^t:..«4*HO:«0<0<eoa04^0400ft04tO«Ok«^0 

oooot:*t*^*o»^i-^"-^ooo«ooooaooooo^^ao«o 

«So»i-H>OC9>-4f-i09i''09'«t«»-<04^«OaOlOaO£- 

00  ^Too  ooTxT^ cToo  t^icToo  o  JcToo  lo  o  00  eo't^ot- 

04  0«         1*  00  00  01  00  f-l  C*  >0  i-l '*  t- r-i  04  ^  t-«         rH  ^ 


3 


a-g- 
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*^  0?  lo*  of  f-T  «e  00  CO* 'd^  •h'i>  oo" T-T 00  00  lo' o**  o  o  V  V 

>0  i-l        00         00        00  1-4         r>4  t-4  00  o         •-•  0<  ^ 


Amount  of  district 
debts  for  other  pur- 
poses   


^OCOt-OOOlOOO^OOOQr-iO  —  lOl.'-eOaO 
OOt-<<^iOiO^««OeO«0<^0004«1(04aOO»OOQ 
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■^ooi^aOfMOioiOdco^^^o^ootooocoi-i^co^ 

t-H  f-T      CO*      oi** 


04 


00 


Amount  of  district 
debts  for  teachers' 
wages 


00Ot:-a0«0OQ0C0OC4t-040»000004O^OOe4 

oo»o.fr»£*o«oioocftOo»'^ocoooa»ooi^ 


C0'^0D^'^£«^0»^.b-«0i-i^CO04^<OakC«C-«0 
C»04«0tO<^09aa<0'^i-i00Ol>00000>»«00000iO 

aa^AA<ri«aa«ooo^ooeoiooo>ii0.t-iOOOf-^as>ao 
Co"  iQfm  e^t'^iQGn^r-^'^G^ 
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«>HO»t<.aookomo<^^eoioeoie<«MOeo 
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>aoo»io«'««io^eoooc~cOi-«coQo4eoc*^ioo4 


8OOQ9a0l0.-iOt0*Ht«MO 
00005«0000>OOMO^«P«0 

oo«DM»«e*'<4«e40^ejt»ei90ao 

lO  O        O  2  «  M  04  00  to  C4  0»«- i-H 
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-s 
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fl 

a 
o 
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Total  Talue  of  school 
property 


assssssssssssssssssss 

ofl*- oa  to  t-Ti-Tio  t-'^T-<''^cq'«r©  F^  09  ta^^  lo  to 
Oo»rHeoc>Q4ioa»«oo««oeooo««D.t«c-^r^-^M» 

1-1  iHiH'<*  tH  «         91  CO  W 


<0 

Value  of  other  lands 
and  property  belong- 
ing to  districts 

S 

1 

j8  : 

8  :888 
:     :       :i 

12,800  00 

948  00 

20  00 

100  00 

1 

•: 

Value  of  school  lots, 
grounds  and  appur- 
tenances  

8SSS8SSSS8S8SS88S8SSS 

0»  C«  9i  04  »  ^  CO  00  0»  T-i  O  J>  «l  00  91  a»  C  »  0«  ^  00 

s 

Value  of  school   fur- 
niture,     apparatus, 
Ubraries,  etc 

88SS8S8S88SSSSS8S8888 

Q00000Q«D04(O00C»«0^990000»OO«O'^r«O 

^^  *®^  ®1  *- *^*I  "^^  *l  °1*1 ''I  **^  *.  "I 'I*! 'I  ^  "^  •^<*I 

Value  of  school  boaseB. 
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t»   iH  ^  00 -^  00  to  o  e>9  91  00  <o  )0  wa  le  iH  iH  00^ 


Total  outstanding  dis- 
trict debts 

Amount  of  district 
debts  for  other  pur- 
poses   I 

Amount  of  district 
debts  for  teachers* 
wages 
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SPECIAL  DHBTfilOT  TAXES,  ETO. 


Ck>URTIIB. 


Adamg  .  •  •  • . 
Alexander  . . 

Bond 

Boone . • , •  , 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun. .  • . 
Carroll    . . . 

Cass 

Champaign . 
Christian. . « 
Clark.... 

Clay 

Clinton  . . . . 

Colea 

Cook 

Crawford  . . . 
Cumberland 
DeKalb  . . . . 
DeWitt.... 
Douglas. .  •  • 
DuPage  . . . , 

Edgar 

Edwards . .  • 
Effingham  . , 
Fayette  . . . . 

Ford 

Franklin  . . . 

Fulton 

Gallatin... , 
Greene .... 
Grundy  . . . . 
Hamilton . . , 
Hancock  . . , 
Hardin  . .  . 
Henderson . . 

Henry 

Iroquois. . . , 
Jackson. . . . 

Jasper 

Jefferson . . , 

Jersey 

JoDayiess.. 
Johnson . . . . 
Kane 


$18, 

1, 

V, 

2. 

6, 
2, 

1 

2, 
1, 

8. 
279 

1, 

2, 
4, 

1, 
1, 
2, 
1» 

6, 

«, 

2, 
2> 
6* 

1, 

2, 

2, 
2, 

2, 
1. 


684,848  61 
978,141  62 
872,641  72 
705,669  46 

660.161  00 
426,862  00 
881,749  60 

819.896  80 
866,461  49 
000,986  40 

622.897  90 
846,676  69 
188,106,82 
899,196  46 
848,498  90 
828,800  18 
681,946  00 
806,986  11 
118,881  26 

,028,284  81 
800,487  68 
886,081  81 

768.162  00 
060,084  67 
812,827  96 

,216,261  00 
660,628  61 
986,217  06 
280,618  86 
688,486  00 
169,916  68 
614,068  00 
172,778  00 
866,661  64 
162,160  00 
949,689  67 
747,102  00 
188,664  68 
844,602  86 
968,684  18 
680,279  60 
481,118  00 
786,841  00 
212,666  24 
997,884  70 
212,07S  OOl 


$98,798  98 
18,278  19 

26.810  26 
26,146  96 

7691  16 

97,004  68 

727  60 

48,660  68 

8167  22 
89,876  08 
41,008  86 
68,728  60 
26,878  19 
80,968  68 
64,041  71 
698,916  14 
16,669  88 

8867  68 
77,072  69 
88,844  96 
88,830  91 
27,684  18 
40,186  84 

7068  68 
17,476  28 
24,996  84 
21,861  76 

6266  67 
86,828  12 

17.811  86 
89,180  20 
82,214  64 
11,169  87 
64,616  40 

1041  96 
26,601  88 
89,624  88 
64,166  68 
27,888  78 

9681  26 
17,606  09 


46,272  17 

1167  64 

102,764  68 

86,267  70j 


192,648 
15,177 
22,260 
26,492 
10,672 
.92,284 

8607 
42,196 
20,618 
82,197 
40,785 
18,268 
24,167 
15,621 
69,644 
465,477 
14,796 

8889 
74,616 
89,114 
82,890 
27,684 
87,076. 

6607 
16,286 
22,891 
20,671 

9668 
86,462 
11,668 
88,618 
81,214 

8999 
61,660 
971 
26,681 
89,624 
68,418 
186,608 

4882 
14,701 
21,278 
42,841 

8497 

106,890 

88^466 


4 

IS 

^1 


126,000  00 


20ft2  2S 


6110  00 

8000  00 

10,416  67 

80,760  00 

800  00 


22,769  84 

881,246  22 

800  00 

2828  00 

4681  88 

400  00 

240  00 

1000  00 


6126  00 


1297  97 

5600  00 

21,510  90 


400  00 

419  00 

160  00 

900  00 

7404  24 

4644  42 

226  00 

82  25 

8869  U 

1986  00 
887  90 
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Aietraai — OontfamecL 


OouMTm. 


Kendall 

Knox 

Uke 

LaSftUe 

Lawrenee..  . 

Lee 

Livingston  . . 

Logan  

Macon 

Macoupin  .  .. 
Madison.... 

Marion 

Manhnl  .  •  • « 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonongh. . 
McHeniy . . . . 

McLean 

Menard 

Meroer 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morean 

Moultrie .... 

Ogle 

Peoria. 

Perry 

PiaU 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski  .... 
Putnam .  .  • . , 
Randolph..., 
Bichland . . . 
Rock  Island  , 

Saline 

Sangamon. . . 
Schuyler  . .  • 

Scott. , 

Shelby 

Stark 

St  Glair. . . . 
Stephenson . 
Tazewell . . . , 

Union 

Yermilion . . 
WakMMh.... 


$2,447, 965  00 
9,521,207  00 
2,040,952  21 
6,948,624  75 
2,044,198  SO 
8,442,080  68 
6,858,128  00 
6,877,948  50 
5,171,604  00 
6,150,786  9d 

11,417,987  00 
5,679,924  86 
8,087,000  7ir 
869,065  60 
1,090,098  59 
2,621,868  94 
4,117,758  88 

10,648,519  00 
1,486,750  54 
4,606,022  47 
1,904,656  88 
4,060,447  77 

10,199,501  00 
1,561,918  82 
4,088,887  84 

18,244,144  28 

1,702,281  00 

2,810,066  24 

2,241,706  06 

992,778  00 


3& 


1,080,599  47 
2,995,469  14 
2,048,148  67 
4,184,970  49 
944,629  04 

19,868,695  88 
2,549,867  00 
1,481,894  48 
8,621,115  14 
1,824,266  44 

18,889,109  07 
8,078,019  00 


1,740,850  00 
6,988,126  00 
1,178,254  70 


$26,887  74 

"87i21o'44 

161,956  96 

14,612  84 

71,828  86 

96,789  66 

66,845  14 

66,556  45 

76,464  80 

112,476  96 

42,109  18 

41,209  44 

44,891  61 

8081  17 

82,209  88 

61,067  54 

154,881  16 

26,585  08 

48.995  70 

27.996  52 
51,568  74 
88,881  22 
25,865  41 
91,814  74 
96,488  40 
17,029  17 
28,766  78 
76,125  98 
12,865  98 

8064  28 
15,128  28 
82,429  87 
28,568  58 
68,618  62 
18,768  76 
182,927  90 


6911  87 
46,850  17 
25,585  84 
88,867  99 
49,078  18 
65,088  64 
19,708  89 
60,021  88 

8298  84 


$26,70^48 
84,882  21 
86,811  70 
145,887-86 
19,842  04 
67,644  21 
88,979  18 
68,992  80 
64,845  82 
88,282  16 
60,214  66 
87,108  62 
40,016  62 
84,795  94 
7266  19 
81,964  86 
58,147  68 
149,600  82 
24,962  95 
47,588  94 
11,285  95 
58,888  08 
81,656  51 
21,705  92 
86,482  26 
98,592  24 
18,27a  12 
27,486  15 
47,088  88 
11,846  96 
2257  47 
14,170  68 
18,804  45 
21,896  42 
67,490  85 
12,808  14 
115,751  49 
22,855  81 
18,081  96 
46,208  47 
2212  48 
89,818  18 
48,488  89 
60,887  98 
8868  59 
55,646  57 
S599  87 


$2815  00 
1188  48 
7555  05 
1561  75 

50,585  00 
8911  89 

42,821  74 
8971  50 


7041  66 
85,880  62 

649  76 

27,418  50 

2826  65 

27,965  00 

625  00 

26,112  50 
5608  54 

16,410  00 

1498  00 

8870  00 

8146  62 

400  00 


106  0$ 
2808  70 
6260  00 

'"iiirn'oo 

*  '  1067*95 
5108  00 

106,500  00 

100  00 
21,267  00 
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860 
Jitiraet — Oontinned. 


OonmsL 


Warren. . .  • , 
Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

WUl 

Wiiliamson. 

Winnel 

W( 


1,996,440  04 
1,418,691  61 
1,817,446  00 
8,404,186  46 
6,466,641  61 
1,  no,  898  10 
8,696,601  14 
8,608,680  00 


667,290,641  81 


II 


$68,806  46 
18,868  10 
M,878  97 
884  91 
86,899  86 
69,770  88 
19,494  86 
49,899  86 
87,484  40 


161,286  29 
17,884  08 
19,484  76 
21,824  69 
80,818  04 
88,614  62 
19,461  82 
49,092  70 
87,728  41 


4,921,206  68  4,668,188  69 


I- 

:  S. 


$629  68 
770  00 


486  00 

81,608  00 


17,811  22 
1241  22 


1,491,691  09 
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Grand  Total. 


QO<^f-ioaOC*        CO  <^  e«  )0  CD  00  M  00  C*  i-i  M  <0  «0  00 

rH  ^M         an         r^         wi         wm  f-4  q^  f-i  ^  rH 


Whole     tmmbeir — 
Second  grade, , , , 


OOaoioOQO«eoao«0'<4«'-<o»e9adaooiico)o<Di-i 

<^  04  «0  ^  £<- 99    00  oq  ^  lO  oil  «D  04  04  ^  O  at  to  lO  00 
1-1       rH    94    ^    ^    ,.^      ,^  09  ,H    ^ 


Whole   number — 
First  grade 


;:^      Gentlemen — Total 


^  I    G  e  1 1  tl  einea-SeQOud 
•^   I      grade, ..,,,.»,.. 


^  09  *H  l-l  l-i  <^     ^^^  <^  i-l  i-l  lO  lO  <-H  0^  l-i  i-l 


Ladies— Total 

OOMOOeO^f-        i-i  ^  <e  00  «- 04  ^  00  ^  to  lO  Tl«  00  ao 

^      1-1      i-i                                ^           ^ 

00 

Ladies— Second 
gnwie 

l-l 

Ladies-First  grade 

£-00«D£-«Oa»      •O»0O^         MM  «  M  04  OOi^OO'^l  ^ 

• 

a»  0« '^  0« -^l*  0»    «0  M  O  0«  00  to  CO  O  0»  to  CO  04  00  oo 


Q0C400O0i^C000^09<^(»e4O-«<<04>O^-<tf*04 
to  1-4  00  G4  00  00    09  ^  >0  00  >Q  ^  rH  <0  .t«  aO  )0  04  04  00 


Gentli^nicn —  First 
grade  .    


No,  of  Applicants 
rejected — Total. . 


No.  of  Applicants 
rejected —  Female 


No.  of  Applicants 
rejected — Male.. . 


No.  of  Applicants 
examined  during 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

ABJUTANMENERAL  OF  ILLINOIS. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDINa  NOVEMBER  80,  1870. 


State  of  IixiNOiBy  Adjutajsti  QksbraiJs  Offioe, 
Springfiddy  J)0(miUr  l&th^  1870. 

To  HiB  EXCSLLEKOT,  JOHE  M.  PaLMSB, 

Governor  of  lUinais: 
Sib  : — ^Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  yoa  my  eecond 
annual  report  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the 
year  ending  November  SOth,  1870,  as  required  by  law. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 

Very  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant. 
H.  DILQEK, 

Ac0triant  General. 


BUSINSSS  OF  THE  OFFIOE. 

The  business  of  the  office  has  been  of  the  character  already  in- 
dicated in  my  first  annual  report — consisting  chiefly  in  a  perma- 
aent  and  extended  correspondence  with  official  authorities,  or  pri- 
vate parties,  on  matters  relating  to  the  late  civil  war ;  nor  is  there 
uiy  prospect  for  a  decrease  of  this  class  of  oorreBpondence  until  the 
anmerous  claims  will  be  settled,  and  the  laws  regulating  the  pay- 
DQient  of  additional  bounties,  etc.,  etc.,  be  put  in  operation  by  the 
royemment. 
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OuoHfl — ^The  priyate  clume  still  pending  are  now  classified  bj 
the  War  Department  Some  have  been  and  others  will  be  submit- 
ted to  yom  for  your  endorsement  during  the  coming  year,  and  then 
be  returned  through  this  office  for  final  settlement  The  Adjutant 
General  informs  me  that  he  is  authorized,  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  refond  to  the  State  all  sudi  additionid  ezpensee  as  <derk 
hire,  stationery  accounts,  etc,  eta,  which  may  result  from  audi 
business. 

BoTnrTiBS. — ^The  payment  of  the  additional  bounly  of  $100  to 
all  soldiers  who  enlisted  -  prior  to  July  22d,  1861,  under  the  call 
of  May  Sd,  ISiSl,  as  contemplated  by  act  of  Oongress  of  the  6th  of 
May,  1870,  has  been  delayed  to  enabled  the  War  Department  to 
obtain  the  full  number  of  organizations  entitled  thereto.  I  havs 
forwarded  the  respectiTe  list  of  Illinois  regiments  to  the  Adjutant 
General,  in  accordance  with  the  records  on  file,  offering  to  him  the 
services  of  the  office  to  &ciliate  the  speedy  payment  of  the  boun- 
ties, in  the  interest  of  our  Illinois  soldiers.  He  has  accepted  of  this 
offer,  and  will  give  me  due  notice,  as  soon  as  Oongress  shall  have 
acted  on  the  bounty  question,  to  inform  all  interested,  in  time,  of 
the  necessary  steps  and  the  mode  of  payment,  to  protect  them  aa 
much  as  possible  against  dishonest  and  unscrupulous  agents,  whose 
advertisements  for  collection  of  such  bounties  fills  the  papers  of  the 
country  already,  immediately  after  the  question  had  been  put  be- 
fore Congress. 

Diploma  fob  Illinois  boldisbs. — Daily  applications  of  old  sol. 
diers  for  certificates  of  service,  reach  this  office ;  the  men  have 
either  lost  their  original  discharges,  from  various  causes,  or,  (as  the 
three  months  men  of  1861),  never  received  auy  at  all;  but  all  are 
very  anxious  to  possess  some  document  relating  to  their  services 
in  the  field.  I  have  been  most  earnestly  requested  from  many 
sides  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  and  to  recommend  to  yoa 
the  issue  of  a  sort  of  diploma  to  all  honorably  discharged  lUinoii 
soldiers.  Some  other  States  have  done  so,  and  I  believe  that  a 
plain,  neat  design  could  be  procured  for  such  a  diploma  for  a  com- 
paratively small  sum,  and  would  no  doubt  be  a  welcome  gift  to  the 
soldiers.  The  question  was,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  submit- 
ted once  before  to  the  consideration  of  a  General  Assembly,  bat 
W9S  tabled  and  never  raised  again. 
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RsooBDB  OF  70BifEB  wAB8.->-Eepeat6d  inquiries  have  also  been 
dceived  lately  in  relation  to  Illinois  soldiers  and  organizations 
rho  served  in  the  war  of  1819,  the  two  Indian  wars,  and  the 
Aexcian  war.  Careful  investigations  for  respective  docnments  re- 
alted  only  in  the  discovery  of  bat  a  few  incoherent  anM  incom- 
lete  rolls,  scattered  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Ldjntant  General.  I  consider  the  collection  of  ihese  records  not 
nly  as  an  act  of  justice  towards  the  soldiefs,  or  their  survivors, 
nt  as  a  too  valnable  part  of  history  to  be  lost,  and  which  to  pre- 
erve,  the  difficulties  will  increaise  with  time.  The  attetition  of  the 
ezt  General  Assembly  ought  to  be  called  to  this  matter. 

Bbposts  of  1865-li366.— Of  the  printed  reports  of  Gen'l  Hay- 
tie,  I  have  during  this  year  disposed  of  {4A)  forty '9iaiC(nnpUUHU 
n  proper  receipts,  and  to  such  persons  or  public  libraries,  which, 
nder  the  law,  are  entitled  to  the  same,  leaving  a  balance  iu  my 
lands  of  (604)  ^#  hundred  and  four  sets  (of  8  vols.)  Two  (2)8et8 
nly  have  been  sold  during  the  past  two  years.  The  boots  are, 
nd  must  be  stored  away  in  an  out-building,  and  are  so  exposed  to 
e  damaged  in  the  course  of  time.  For  this  reason  I  would  re- 
ammend  an  early  disposal  of  the  same,  authoriziug  the  Governor 
nd  Adjutant  General  to  distribute  some  to  worthy  applicants  at 
heir  own  discretion,  and  reducing  the  price  for  those  that  may  be 
old  from  two  dollars  ($3)  to  one  dollar  ($1)  per  volume,  and  only  re- 
lin  such  quantity  of  sets  for  the  future  as  can  be  safely  kept  in 
torage. 

HnJTlA. 

The  state  of  militia  organizations  and  their  relation  to  this  office 
dmains  unchanged.  Five  new  volunteer  companies  have  been 
>rmed ;  four  were  provided  with  arms  from  the  State  Arsenal,  un. 
er  the  adopted  rules ;  two  other  companies  are  under  formation. 
>ne  of  these  companies,  the  "  Sterling  City  Guards,"  Capt.  J.  W. 
L  Stambaugh,  entertains  a  voluntary  correspondence  with  this 
flBice,  reporting  from  time  to  time  their  progress,  eta,  etc.;  and  it 
ffords  me  great  pleasure,  in  this  report,  to  say,  that  from  outside 
Bports,  and  personal  observation,  I  am  convinced  this  company, 
ommanded  and  almost  exclusively  composed  of  old  soldiers,  is  a 
erfect  success,  and  has  already  encouraged  the  organization  of  a 
.milar  company  in  the  same  county. 

With  a  good  military  system  in  operation,  all  these  volunteer 
lilitia  would  soon  be  under  entire  control  of  old  soldiers,  and  the 
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odiam  existing  amengBt  the  people  against  ail  that  fancy  and  pa- 
rade soldierj  which  heretofore  composed  the  militia  would  soon 
disappear,  and  give  way  to  better  feelings  and  a  hearty  support, 
as  tlie  case  proves  to  be  with  the  citizens  of  Sterling,  and  other 
localities  vhere  companies  have  been  formed  under  soldiers'  aus- 
pices. 

CovANOS  OF  1870. — ^The  following  are  the  companiee  formed 
daring  the  year  1870 : 

1.  Chiaago  CadsUj  Oapt  N.  McWade,  organized  at  Chicago, 
March  26th;  commissioned  May  21, 1870. 

3.  Sterling  Oiiy  OuosrdB^  Oapt  Jos.  W.  R  Stambangh,  organ- 
ized April  16th,  1870;  commissioned  May  21st,  1870. 

3.  Wauhigan  Light  Infantry^  Gapt  Elihu  S.  Ba88ell,[organized 
May  nth,  1870 ;  commissioned  May  2l8t,  1870.    (Not  armed.) 

4.  JaohonvlUe  Zouaves^  Capt.  IN*.  Bitrrison,  organized  Jane  3d, 
1870 ;  commissioned  Aagast  5th,  1870. 

6.  The  Freeport  ZouaveSj  Oapt  S^Jch.  N.  Harlbat,  organized 
July  8d,  1870 ;  commissioned  Aug.  3d,  1870. 

Artide  XII If  of  the  Ifew  GmatftuUonf  provides  for  the  oigani- 
zation  of  the  State  militia.  The  experience  of  the  late  war  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  legislators  to  the  eetablish* 
ment  of  an  efficient  military  system  even  in  inland  States.  How 
many  sacrifices  in  life  and  property  resulted  from  want  of  well  or- 
ganized military  forces  in  the  North,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion t  And  was  it  not  to  their  carefully  fostered,  efficient  militia 
organizations,  all  over  the  land,  the  southern  rebels  owed  their  mil- 
itary success  at  the  commencement  of  the.  war  t  It  is  true  we 
have  In  our  State  a  hundred  thousand  well  trained  soldiers,  ready 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Government  in  case  of  emergency;  bat 
a  few  years  hence  and  our  ranks  will  be  thinned  by  age,  sickness 
and  death,  and  we  must  leave  these  sacred  duties  to  the  younger 
generation.  They  ought  to  be  prepared  for  their  duties.  They 
ought  to  be  instructed  in  military  service,  and  not  be  exposed, 
perhaps,  in  future,  to  learn  as  we  did,  by  losses  and  sacrifices.  As 
there  is  nothing  to  impress  the  young  man  more  with  his  great 
rights  and  privileges  than  the  ballot  there  is  nothing  like  occa- 
sional military  service  to  remind  him  of  his  duties. 

From  this  stand-point,  I  lay  before  you  the  following  general 
sketch  of  a  militia  organization^  which^  on  a  permanent  practical 
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loiis^  toiUfarm^  with  the  least  pomble  eoopenee^  a  smaU  hut  efficient 
military  force — in  case  of  wwr  a  ntideus  for  larger  forces  to  as- 
eemble. 

The  whole  militia  of  the  State  to  be  organized  by  judioial  dis- 
TBiOTS,  BQb-diyided  in  volunteer  and  regula/r  militia.  The  regular 
lotions^  drmamsnty  uniform^  etc.,  etc.^  of  ths  United  States^  to  form 
the  military  basie^ 

L    VOLUNTEEB  MILITIA. 

(a).  Volunteer  militia  companies  may  form,  as  they  do  now,  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  one  of  the  seven  districts,  and  will,  on 
application,  be  furnished  with  colors,  arms  and  accoutrements  by 
the  State.    The  minimum  strength  of  rank  and  file  to  be  fifty. 

(}).  As  soon  as  the  numiber  of  companies  in  one  district  reach 
the  standard  prescribed  by  regulation,  they  are  to  form  in  battalions 
and  regiments ;  one  company  of  cavalry  and  one  battery  of  artil- 
lery, ^.  e.  two  pieces,  to  be  allowed  for  each  district.  These  volun- 
teer companies  must  be  encouraged  by  the  local  and  State  authori- 
ties, and  means  taken  to  provide  them  with  the  best  arms  from 
the  quotas  due  the  State  for  her  militia,  with  ammunition  and  such 
other  requisites  useful  for  field  service.  The  companies  of  each 
district  ought  to  assemble  once  a  year,  in  the  fall  (during  county 
fairs),  alternately  at  one  of  the  county  seats  of  the  district,  for 
common  drill,  target  practice,  camp  and  muster. 

Offiosss. — 7%d  officers  to  be  elected  by  their  respective  compa- 
nies, and  commissioned  by  the  Governor.  Field  and  staff-officers 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate ; 
all  the  officers  hold  their  commissions  during  good  behavior,  and 
only  such  are  to  be  appointed  for  field  and  staff  who  were  active 
soldiers  of  the  late  war,  graduates  of  military  academies,  or  are 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  members  of  their  respective 
organizations. 

U.    THE  RE6ULAK  IfllilTIA. 

To  consist  of  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
anckforty. 

Biennial  returns,  with  statement  of  age,  of  all  such  men  to  be 
made  by  the  county  clerks  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State 
who  is  the  Inspector  General  of  militia,  exofficio,  and  who,  in  his 
turn,  will  assign  them  to  their  respective  companies  in  the  county 
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and  district,  to  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  they  are  to  report 
Those  between  eigktem  and  thirty  to  form  the  first  eaU;  those 
between  thirty  cmd  forty ^  the  ruerve.  None  of  these  organiza- 
tions to  be  paid,  nnless  called  for  active  service. 
;  This  system  wonid,  in  ordinary  times,  famish  a  military  contin- 
gent of  9&t)en  regimenti  of  infwntry^  one  battalion  of  artillery  (14 
pieces),  and  one  battalion  qfoavalfy^  and  wonld  enable  the  State 
on  short  notice  to  put  in  tiie  field  Uie  same  number  of  regitrhente 
from  each  district,  with  one  fvU  battery  of  artillery,  and  one  bat- 
talion  of  cavalry^  whidi  may  easily  be  formed'  into  brigades  and 
divisions,  and  provided  with  general  and  staff-officers,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Governor.  These  are  mere  outlines,  bnt  in  their 
fundamental  idea  will  meet  the  approval  of  many  thinking  sol- 
diers and  citizens. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enforce  this  system  at  once  in  the  whole 
State.  If  the  militia  would  only  receive  some  encouragement 
through  the  State  governtneut,  and  would,  by  a  law,  be  pat  under 
the  control  of  the  military  State  authorities,  the  system  wonld 
accomplish  itself,  and  would  rapidly  spread  all  over  the  State. 

The  existing  companies  sustain  themselves ;  they  pay  for  their 
armories  and  furnish  their  uniform  at  their  own  expense.  The  en- 
rollment of  the  militia,  and  its  report  by  the  county  clerks  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  is  prescribed  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States ;  arms,  accoutrements,  ammunition,  and  even  camp 
utensils,  may  be  furnished  to  them  by  the  State  from  her  quotas 
($16,000  per  annum);  objections  on  account  of  expensiveness  can 
therefore  not  be  raised,  even  if  the  State  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  colors  or  premiums  to  the  most 
efficient  companies.  The  moral  and  physicial  influence  of  the 
healthy  and  manly  military  exercises  on  the  young  men  of  the 
country  ought  to  recompense  the  people  sufficiently  for  any  ex- 
pense of  this  kind. 

Invalids. — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  numerous  ap- 
plications made  by  old  soldiers  and  invalids  (destitute  of  means) 
for  railroad  transportation,  and  would  recommend  arrangemeats 
with  railroad  companies  to  authorize  the  Adjntant  Genend  to  fur- 
nish such  transportation  (chargeable  to  the  State),  on  being  pro- 
perly eatisfied  as  to  the  identity  and  worthiness  of  the  parties. 
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0BDNA50B  DBPABTMBITT* 

Enfield  rifle  muaketa  (cal.  57.7)  on  hand  from  last  i^torn. .  2968 
Issned,  daring  this  year  (with  accontrements) 850 

Balance  on  hand 2618 

The  Btate  of  the  rest  of  pablic  property  remains  unchanged 
since  last  report. 

The  aoeatmts  cf  the  StaU  with  the  United  States  Ordnance  De- 
partment have  not  been  settled,  and  after  a  oonsnltation  and  with 
the  advice  of  oar  able  State  agent,  Ool.  H.  D.  Oook,  I  concluded 
to  delay  the  matter  for  a  period,  when  the  request  to  have  this 
matter  arranged  would  not  interfere  any  more  with  hie  more  im- 
portant settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  State  against  the  United 
States.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that — (the  whole  charge  against  the  State  being  the  result 
of  mistakes  arising  from  that  trying  period  of  the  war,  when  we 
had  to  guard  against  an  enemy  in  oar  rear,  and  arms  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  loyal  citizens  at  home)--this  account  ought  to  be 
settled  by  an  act  of  Oobgress.  (General  Haynie's  report  accounts 
fully  for  this  oyercharge  on  the  part  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
and  it  is  only  owing  to  his  sudden  death  that  the  settlement  was 
delayed  so  long.)  The  amount  charged  against  the  State  is  $91,- 
660  37. 

BXFSK8BS  OF  THB   OFFIOB  FBOK  0BO.  Ist,  1869,  TO  DBO.   Ist,  1870. 

1.  For  salary  of  Adjutant  General $1600  00 

2.  **        ^^      of  assistant  in  charge  of  State  arsenal. . .     779  96 

8.      "        **      of  messenger 249  98 

4c,      ^^      clerical  assistance 879  48 

5.  "      fael, gas, printing, postage, stationery, etc., etc..     279  81 

6.  *'      repairiag  and  cleaning  arms 181  00 

7.  1 "      materials  and  labor  in  repairing  and  fitting  up, 

etc.,  the  arsenal 489  19 

Total $8809  48 
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TOTAL  AMOtmr  OS*  APPBOPBIATIOVB. 

(a).  For  Adjutant  General's  salary $1500  00 

(b).    "  "  "        600  00 

(o).    ^^    assistant  in  charge  of  the  arsenal 800  00 

{d).    «    messenger 850  00 

{e).    «    contingencies 1000  00 

Total $4050  60 

Expense  No.  1  has  been  made  from  appropriation  (a). 

«  U      2     It  U  (C  44  ^^y 

«  «    8    "  "  "  •*  (d). 

cc  ii     ^     ic  ti  ii  ii  f^\ 

«  «    6, 6  and  7  "  "  «  {e). 

Leaving  unegependsd  the  sum  of  $240  67.  All  these  expenses 
are  covered  by  itemized  yonchers,  of  which  one  copy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Auditor,  and  one  on  file  in  this  office. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  buildings  occupied  are  in  per- 
fect order  and  repair,  and  that  the  latest  ornamental  improrements 
make  the  State  arsenal  a  point  of  attraction  for  many  Tisitois, 
special  satisfaction  being  generally  expressed  to  me  by  old  sol- 
diers with  the  method  of  preserring  their  records  and  trophies. 

The  per9onnd  of  the  offioe  during  the  year  consisted  of  myself, 
Oaptaln  E.  L,  Higgins,  assistant  in  charge  of  the  arsenal,  one 
watchman,  and  such  additional  help  as  required  around  the  premi- 
ses. Oaptain  Eiggins  has  ably  and  faithfully  assisted  me  in  the 
performance  of  my  duties,  which  occupied  onr  combined  time  and 
attention  almost  during  the  whole  year,  a  fact  which  induces  me 
to  request  you  to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  to  raise 
the  salaries  for  the  office  to  a  proportional  standard  with  those  of 
other  State  officials,  or  to  authorize  the  collection  of  fees  for  ce^ 
tain  documents,  as  commissions  and  certificates,  issued  by  thia 
office. 

H.  DILGER, 

AdfutOfU  Qeneral. 
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REPORT. 


Statb  House  OomosnovEBs'  OnnoS| 
Springfield^  Deo.  18, 1870. 

To  HiB  EZOSLLSNOT,  JoHN  M.  FalMIEB, 

Oavemor  qf  lUmaia  : 
8m — ^Tha  State  Honse  Oommissioners  would  respectfallj  sub- 
mit the  following  report|  setting  forth  briefly  their  acts,  and  the 
expenditures  during  the  current  year  ending  November  30th, 
1870. 

In  pursuance  of  the  notice  issued,  as  stated  in  our  last  report, 
inviting  ^^roposals|'  to  set  the  ^'cut  stone,"  and  for  the  brick 
masonry  complete  from  the  then  present  walls  to  the  top  of  the 
basement  story,  (S6  feet;)  also,  for  the  ^^iron  beams"  for  the  prin- 
cipal floor — bids  were  received  for  cutting  the  ^^cut  stone,"  and 
for  the  brick  work,  and  opened  January  20th,  1870,  as  follows : 

J.  A.  Henry  &  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. : 

Brick  in  the  wall,  per  M , $1140 

Setting  cat  stone,  per  cubic  foot 20 

Carter  Brothers,  Chicago : 

Brick  in  the  waU,  per  M $17  00 

Setting  cat  stone • SO 

Mortiinfir  &  Tappan,  Chicago  : 

Brick  in  the  waU 116  00 

Setting  cut  stone ^ ;•.••« 50 

Gindele  Brothers,  Chicago : 

Brick  in  the  wall |18SS 

Setting  oat  stone ...* 28 
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George  S.  Hebard,  Ohicago  : 

Brick  in  the  will •\.$Uft 

Putting  brick  in  the  wall,  and  mortar,  etc U 

Setting  cut  stone 19 

W.  B.  Richardflon,  Springfield  :    . 

Bripk  in  the  wall |lt  M 

Setting  out  atone M( 

Hall  &  Moore,  Chicago  : 

Brick  in  the  wall $18  00 

Putting  brick  in  the  wall,  and  mortar,  etc 6  00 

Setting  cut  stone n 

Perry,  Fairchilds  &  Sons,  Springfield  :  . 

Brick  delivered  on  the  grounds $8(0 

Itner  Brothers,  St  Louis,  Mo.  x 

Brick  in  the  wall tlS  6t 

Brick  delivered  on  the  grounds 8  96 

Putdng  brick  in  the  wall 6  8T 

0.  B.  Harrison,  Jaoksonville  : 

Brick  delivered  on  the  grounds $10  50 

Richard  Ives  &  Co.,  Jacksonville : 

Brick  in  the  wall $16  60 

Setting  cut  stone.. S^ 

L.  P.  Sanger  k  Ca,  Joliet : 

Brick  in  the  wall ••..$18  00 

Setting  cut  stone 191 

R.  B.  Lawrence,  Springfield  : 

Brick  in  the  wall $18  74 

Joseph  E.  Moss,  Chicago  : 

Brick  in  the  wall $18  66 

Setting  out  stone ; 88f 

Richard  Young,  Springfield : 

Brick  in  the  wall $14  00 

Barnard  &  Gk)wen,  Chicago  : 

Brick  in  the  waU $18  00 

Sett'mgoutBMM 86 

A.  Wallbaum  ft  Co.,  Chicago  : 

Brick  in  the  wall,  with  cement $18  48 

"  "  "         andlime 18  49 

Setting  cut  stone 26 

William  Sands  ft  Co.,  Springfield : 

Brick  in  the  wall $16  in 

W.  C.  Deakman,  Chicago : 

Brick  in  the  wall..... $18  (JO 

Setting  cut  stone....*. 84 

llo^Tf^Mm  ft  Fenn : 

Brick  in  the  wall , , $14  60 

Putting  brick  in  the  wall 8  Oq 
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Messrs.  J.  A.  Henry  &  Oo.  beiag  the  lowest  bidders,  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  them  on  their  bid. 

After  the  award  was  made  and  accepted,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Henry 
A  Oo.  assigned  their  interest  in  the  ^^proposal,"  and  the  award  to 
them,  to  Messrs.  Barnard  &  Gowen,  and  the  contract  was  entered 
into  with  Barnard  &  Gowen  ;  the  work  to  commence  on  or  before 
June  1st,  1870,  and  to  be  completed  by  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1870. 

Eight  ^^roposals"  were  received  to  furnish  the  ^4ron  beams" 
for  the  principal  floor,  and  were  opened  on  the  6th  day  of  April, 
1870— ^e  day  fixed  in  the  advertisement — ^and  were  as  follows : 

V.  Letz  k  Son,  Chicago : 

Compound  beaniB,  per  lb 8}  cents 

I      "    «     ^  " 

The  PhcBnix  Iron  Co.,  Philadelphia: 

Compound  beams 8   cents 

I  *'    '. H    " 

Wrought  and  cast-hron  connections tf    *' 

W.  D.  Richardson,  Springfield: 

Compoundbeams « • 8f  cento 

I  " 5t     « 

Cast-iron  brackete 6^    <' 

John  C.  Lamb,  Springfield : 

Cast-iron  bracketo 42-6cento 

Hall,  l^mbark  k  Co.,  Chicago: 

Compound  beams,  complete....^ 5| cents 

I  «•  «  68-5  " 

Cast-iron  bracketo H    ** 

Thomas  Howard  &  Co.,  8t  Louis  : 

Compound  beams,  complete 7.88  cento 

"  *•       in  pieces  with  rivete ^^^...,  ^M    " 

I  ««  6.S5     " 

Cast-von  brackets. • H    *' 

K.  8.  Bouton  k  Co.,  Chicago: 

Compoundbeams,  complete • 7i cento 

<•  «       inpieoes 71-5  " 

I  «        68-16  " 

Cast-iron  bracketo 4  ** 

The  Keystone  Bridge  Co.,  Pittoburg: 

Compoundbeams • 10.45  " 

I  •<    12  inch  and  under 6.46  <* 

I  •«    15  inch 6.95  ** 

Cast-iron  bracketo •. 4.95  " 
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The  award  was  ma4e  to  Messrs.  Hall,  Eimbork  &  Co.,  on  their 
'proposal,"  and  a  contract  entered  into  with  them  for  ddiveiy  on 
the  new  State  Hoose  grounds. 

Under  onr  arrangement  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  State 
Penitontiarji  the  deliverj  of  the  ^^cnt  stone"  for  the  bafi^neut 
story  was  to  ^^commenoe  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  May,  1870; 
and  to  continue  in  sach  quantities,  and  for  such  parts  of  the  build- 
ing as  might  be  directed  by  the  Superintendent,  as  would  enable 
the  contractor  for  setting  the  same,  to  proceed  without  delay,  and 
complete  the  work  by  the  first  of  December,  1870." 

The.  plans  and  specifications  for  the  vaults,  and  the  diagrams 
and  full  size  working  details  for  the  cut  stone  of  the  outer  wall, 
were  furnished  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  in  proper  tima^ 
but  owing  to  the  small  number  of  skilled  workmen  among  the 
convicts  in  the  Penitentiary  compared  with  the  magnitude  and 
quality  of  the. work,  and  the  great  amount  necessary  to  be  accom- 
plished during  the  year,  they  w^e  unable  to  deliver  the  stone 
with  sufficient  promptness,  and  there  was  some  delay  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  Since  the  first  of  September,  however, 
the  delivery  has  been  more  prompt,  and  there  has  been,  compara- 
tively, but  little  delay. 

Messrs.  Barnard  &  GK)wen  commenced  work  under  their  con- 
tract earlier  than  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  have  prosecuted  the 
same  vigorously,  and  to  the  satiBfaction  of  the  Commissioners ; 
and  had  the  stone  been  delivered  in  proper  time,  they  could  have 
fkilfilled  their  contract  within  the  time  specified  in  their  agreement 
with  the  State. 

The  necessity  of  having  thoroughly  seasoned  hard  wood  lum- 
ber, and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  induced  the  Board  to  make 
preparation  for  its  early  delivery.  And  that  they  might  be  pre- 
pared to  resume  the  work  early  in  the  spring  of  1871,  they  also 
deenfed  it  advisable  to  provide  for  the  ddivery  of  brick  during 
the  coming  winter.  Unless  such  provision  was  made,  the  work 
could  not  be  resumed  eariier  than  the  first  of  June,  thus  loeiug 
two  months  of  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  laying  brick,  and 
for  that  length  of  time  delaying  the  whole  work. 

The  Commissioners,  therefore,  issued  a  ^^notice  to  contractors" 
on  the  80th  of  July,  inviting  ^^proposals"  to  furnish  five  millions 
(6,000,000)  or  more  of  brick  for  use  during  the  year  1871.    Also, 
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tor  the  hard  wood  Inmber  required  for  the  finiflh  of  tiie  new  State 
Honse. 

Bat  three  bids  were  receiyed  for  brick,  which  were  opened  on 
the  Slst  day  of  AngoBt,  the  time  fixed  in  the  adyertisement,  and 
*weT)a  aa  follows : 

Banj  Flurchild  &  Semes  Springfield: 

5,000,000 of  briok,deUTer«d,«l peril |8  85 

John  H.  Miller,  Springfield: 

i,000,000  of  brick,  deUTBNd... , |8  50 

Bumtfd  A  Gowen,  Ohieago: 

All  the  brick  called  for $10  00 

A  oonteact  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Ferry  Fairchild  &  Sons,  on 
their  bid  for  6,000,000—1,600,000  of  the  same  to  be  deliyered  be 
tween  December  1, 1870,  and  March  1^  1871,  and  the  balance  as 
required  for  ase. 

John  H.  Miller  signifying  his  willingness  to  famish  the  amonnt 
designated  in  his  bid  at  $8  tS,  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  Messrs. 
Ferry  Fairchild  &  Sons,  and  the  price  being  considered  a  reasona- 
ble one  for  the  quality  of  brick  called  for  in  our  specifications ; 
and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  delay  of  the  work  for  the 
want  of  brick,  it  was  deemed  adyisable  to  accept  his  pr.oposition, 
and  a  contract  was  made  with  him  for  the  two  millions  (2,000,000) 
proposed,  at  |8  35  per  thon8and-r-600,000  to  be  deliyered  between 
December  1, 1870,  and  May  31, 1871,  and  the  balance  daring  the 
year. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  *^  proposals  ^  receiyed  under  the 
adyertisement  of  July  30,  for  the  hard  wood  lumber,  were  opened. 
1^  bids  were  receiyed,  and  were  as  follows : 

Binaid  &  SaUor,  Faurfield,  111: 

White  oak  liimber»  per  thoamnd $85  00 

Whitoaah       "              ^        M  Oa 

Maple              "               «• 40  00 

James  S.  Beardon,  Cairo: 

White  oak  lumber |66  00 

Whitoaah     <<     70  00 

Maple 70  00 

Black  wakiut 76  00 

Butternut 90  00 

Oherry. 90  00 

John  H.  Bording,  Carlylet 

Black  wahint,  half  inoh $80  M 

•(        <«       over  half  hich « « 4*00 

Cherry • • 45-00 

Befl  maple 88  00 
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Doaring  &  Bro.,  Ofaioc 

White  OAk H^  00 

White  ash 60  00 

Maple 48  00 

John  W.  Smith,  Springfield: 

White  oak fSS  60 

Black  walnnt 40  00 

White  ash 4S  00 

Buttemnt 60  00 

Oheny 80  00 

Soft  maple • 80  00 

George  Pteeoott,  Springfield: 

White  oak (46  00 

Or  whole  amount  of  dii&rent  yarieties .'. .     60  00 

The  contract,  wag  awarded  to  John  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  on  his  '^ro- 
pooal ;"  the  lamber  to  be  deliyered  and  stacked  up  on  the  new 
State  Hoase  grounds  prior  to  May  25th,  1871. 

The  contracts  made  dnring  the  year  are  considered  fayorable  to 
the  interests  of  the  State.  The  price  paid  to  the  Penitentiary 
Oommissioners  for  labor  and  materials  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  estimates  made  by  onr  architects,  or  those  made  by  the 
architects  and  master  builder  employed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Fablic  Buildiogs  and  State  Library  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentativos  of  the  last  General  Assembly.  All  other  con- 
tracts for  labor  and  materiaLs  are  at  prices  less,  in  some  cases  yeiy 
much  less,  than  the  estimates. 

The  whole  amount  expended  on  the  new  State  House  to  the 
dose  of  the  last  current  year,  November  80th,1870,  is  eight  hun- 
dred  and  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  eight 
cents  ($805,208  08). 

The  expenditures  prior  to  December  Ist^  1869,  and  heretofore 
reported,  amounts  to  five  hundred  and  twentynseven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  ($527,659  95). 

The  vouchers  issued  since  our  last  report  amount  to  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-sidveu  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three 
dollars  and  thirteen  cents  ($377,648  18). 

A  full  statement  of  the  expenditures  during  the  current  year 
accompanies  this  report. 

To  avoid  delay,  if  possible,  in  the  future  proeecutien  of  the 
work  on  account  of  the  non-delivery  of  the  ^^cut  stone"  as  required 
for  use,  and  also,  to  provide  employment  for  the  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary  during  the  coming  winter,  arrangements  were  per* 
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footed  with  the  Penitentiary  OonuiiisBionera  m  Anfut  ksti  by 
wfaieh  they  were  enabled  to  contract  with  Edwin  Walker,  Esq., 
of  Lemonti  for  all  the  stone  for  the  outer  wall  of  the  dnp^Btme- 
tnre— 60,000  cubic  feet  thereof  to  be  delivered  at  the  penitentiary 
by  the  first  of  October,  1870. 

Although  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  to  Edwin  Walker,  Esq., 
is  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  paid  to  Messrs.  Sanger  &  Steele  for 
the  stone  used  in  the  basement  story,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
cutting  is  largely  in*iavoc  of  the  Lemont  stone— the  cost  of  cut- 
ting being  yariously  estimated  by  practical  stonecutters,  at  from 
ten  to  fifty  per  cent  less,  according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
work,  rendering  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  stone  and  cutting  less 
than  that  of  Sanger*&  Steele. 

By  reason  of  the  increased  representation  in  the  two  Houses  of 
the  General  Assembly,  there  is  an  urgent,  absolute  necessity  for 
the  early  completion  of  the  building.  Should  there  be  no  hind- 
rance hereafter,  from  a  want  of  material  or  otherwise,  with  timely 
and  liberal  appropriations,  the  structure  can,  in  the  judgment  of 
our  architects,  easily  be  prepared  for  occupancy  by  the  different 
departments  of  the  State  government,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
29th  General  Assembly. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  in  addition  to  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  former  appropriations  now  in  the  treasury,  we  would  ask 
for  an  appropriation  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($800,000,) 
for  the  years  1871  and  1872. 

Believing  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  fa^ 
cilitate  the  early  completion  of  the  work,  we  would  suggest  and 
recommend  that  some  changes  be  made  in  the  law,  especially  that 
the  Oommissioners  be  authorized,  at  any  subsequent  letting,  to 
contract  for  the  entire  quantity  of  each  class  of  work  to  be  put 
under  contract ;  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  make  contracts  for 
labor  and  materials  requiring  an  expenditure  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  (|500,)  without  being  required  to  advertise  thirty 
days  for  ^^proposals,"  when,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  be  economy 
to  do  so,  or  when  greater  progress  can  be  made  in  the  work  with- 
out injury  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 
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For  a  more  ptrtioiilar  aooonnt  of  the  progres^  Btatos,  and  qual- 
ity of  the  work,  we  woald  respeotfallj  refer  you  to  the  repmrt  of 
our  architects,  Measrs.  Oochraoe  &  Piqaenard,  a  copy  of  whidi 

will  be  found  herewith. 

JACOB  BUNN, 
JAMES  0.  ROBIN  SOW, 
JAMES  H.  BEVERIDGE. 
Oommiisionen. 
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,jA  StaierMnt  ef  the  MapmdibuTes  for  Ihe  eurrent  ytar^  ending 
Jfovember  80, 1870. 


Jan.  4, 1870 


To  whom  iflBued. 


Jacob  Bann 

J.  G.  RobinsoiL < 

J.  H.  Bereridge 

W.D.Clark 

David  Doe....^ 

James  H.  Bereridge  . .  •  < 

BichardB  k  Weber 

Jacob  Bunn.' 

J.  G.  Robinson 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

do  

W.D.Clark 

Dayid  Doe 

Chicago  Republican  Go. . 
Chicago  Evening  Post. .  < 

J.  A.  Hough 

Journal  Ca 

Illinois  State  Register. . , 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

Jacob  Bunn , 

J.  G.  Robinson 

J.  H.  Beveridge. 

do 

W.D.  Clark. 

David  Doe , 

I.  H.  Voorbis , 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  G.  Robinson 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

do  

W.D.  Clark 

David  Doe 

P.  W.  Harts 

Newton  Bateman , 

Charles  Fisher 

Gehlman  k  Tainter 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

A.  J.  Babcock 

Jacob  Bunn ; . . . . 

J.  G.  Robinson. 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

W.D.Clark 

David  Doe 

J.  H.  Beveridge , 

Gehlman  k  Taixtter 

Cochrane  k  Piquenard. . . 
R.  W.  McLaughry  k  Go. . 

do  . . . . 

Geo.  W.  Perkins 

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  G  Robinson 

J.  H.  Beveridge. , 


On  what  account 


Per  diem ••••. 

tt         ^^ 

Services  as  ass't  sup't. . 

"       porter 

*<        secretary 

Printing  specificat's,  eto 
Per  diem... 

(C  ,,,.... • 

c« 

**        as  secretary  . . 
<*       as  ass't  siip't. . 
**        as  porter  •  •  •  • . 
Advertising  notioe 

Matting,  etc.,  for  office  • 
Adv'g  notioe,  print'g,  eto 

Office  ex.,  ex.  oh'g's,  eta 
Per  diem...  • •••• 

ci  ,,,,.•••,,.,. 

(C  ^ ,^^ 

Services  as  secretaiy ,  •  • 
'<  assHsup't.... 
**        porter 

Pho.  Iron  beams — spe*m 

Ex.  ch'gs  k  office  ex'ps. 

Per  diem 

tt  •.••.•••*...• 
« 

Services  as  secretaiy... 
'<  ass't  sup't. . 
"  porter 

Stationery 

Office  rent 

D'f^;  board,  etc,  for  office 

Drawers  for  plans 

Trav'ng  and  office  exp's. 

Plumbing  in  office 

Per  diem 

It         ^  ^ 

a         ,, 

Services  as  ass't  sup't. . . 

**  porter.  I.... 

«  secretary.*.. 

Repairs  in  office 

Commission^  eto 

Market  street  railroad. . . 
Circular,  railroad  track » . 
Stone,  eto  ...  •••.••• 
Per  diem ••• 


No.  of 
vouch- 
ers. 


415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
42S 
424 
426 
426 
427 
428 
429 
480 
481 
482 
488 
484 
485 
486 
487 
488 
489 
440 
441 
442 
448 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
460 
461 
462 
458 
454 
465 
466 
467 
458 
469 
460 
461 
462 
468 
464 
465 
466 
467 


Amount 


1185  00 
185  00 
185  00 
250  00 

67  60 
185  00 

14  50 
180  00 
180  00 
180  00 
180  00 
250  00 

65  00 
216  75 
202  50 

68  55 
94  00 
52  60 
86  40 

120  00 
120  00 
120  90 
120  00 
260  00 
60  00 

66  40 
14  61 

185  00 

186  00 
185  00 
185  00 
250  00 

67  50 
26  26 

160  00 

89  46 

116  62 

84  1% 

75  18 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

260  00 

66  00 

180  00 

6  78 

2,000  00 

600  00 

600  00 

17,626  82 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 
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StaUment-^  Oontinned. 


1870. 
Jane     t 


11 

Jolj      1 


Aug.      1 


11 
Btpt     1 


Oot 


10 
14 

1 


To  whom!  Billed. 


W.D.Cai»k 

Dayid  Doe 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

Barnard  &  Gowen 

do  

Oochrane  k  Piquenftrd. . 

George  W.  Perkins 

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  C.  Robinson 

James  E[.  Beveridge. . . . 

W.D.CUik 

David  Doe 

J.  JB[.  Bereridge    

Barnard  ft  Oowen  •••..  • 
Kewton  Baieman. ...... 

George  W.Perkins..... 

nUnoiB  State  Begister. . 
Hopping  &  SidgSj  . . .  • 

Jacob  Bum 

J.  C.  Robinson 

/ames  H.  Beverid^s. •  • « 

do  ... 

W.D.Clark 

David  Doe 

Willie  Clark 

J.  H.  Bereridge 

George  W.  Perkins .. . . « 
Barnard^  Gowen 

do  

Oochrane  k  Fiquenard  « 
George  W.  Perkins  . « . « 

Jacob  Bunn « . , 

J.  G.  Robinson 

James  H.  Beveridge.  . . 

do  ,,, 

W.D.  Clark 

WUlie  Clark 

David  Doe  

J.  8.  Bradford 

George  W.  Perkins. .  •  • . 
James  H.  Beveridge.  •  • . 

Barnard  &  Gowen, 

Cochrane  &  Hqnenaid. , 

R.M.  Robinson 

Barnard  k  Gowen 

George  W.  Perkins ,,.. 

David  Doe ,*... 

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  C.  Robinson 

J.  H«  Beveridge 

do  

W.D.  Clark 

Willie  Clark 

James  H.  Beveridge.  •  •  • 

George  W.Perkw 

H.Poet 


fieniees  ass't  8ap*t . 

"        porter .... 

"  secretary.  . 
Office  eoqMnses,  etc. 
Materials  and  labor. 

Labor.. 

Commissions 

Warden— cut  stone . 
Per  diem 


Cnwhaiaoeomit. 


Services  ass't  snp't. ... 

."       porter 

"        secretaiy 

Haterials and  labor.... 

Office  rent 

Warden<*Knit  stone  . . . 
PriDting  specifications  < 

Stsdkes 

Per  diem 


"        secretary 

Services  ass't  sup't 

"       porter 

"       meas.  stone,  etc. 

Office  expenses 

Warden-M^ut  stone 

Labor  and  materials 


Commissions 

Warden— cut  stone. 
Per  diem 


"        secretary 

Services  ass't  sup't  ......... 

«<       meas.  stone,  etc.... 

"        porter 

Stationery « 

Warden— eat  stone 

Office  and  traveling  expenses. 

Labor  and  material 

Architects 

Service  on  grounds. 

Labor  and  material 

Warden— cut  stone 

Services  porter 

Per  diem... 


*'        seoretaiy 

Services  ass't  sup't 

i«       meas.  stone,  etc. 

Office  ei^nses 

Warden— cut  stone 

Drain  pipe , 


No.  of 
vouch- 
ers. 


4g8 

469 

4*70 

471 

473 

47» 

474 

470 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

48S 

484 

485 

486 

487 

488 

489 

490 

491 

492 

498 

494 

495, 

496 

497 

498 

499 

500 

501 

502 

508 

604 

505 

506 

507 

508 

509 

510 

511 

512 

518 

514 

515 

516 

517 

518 

519 

520 

621 

522 

528 

524 


Ajnoimt. 


$250  00 

65  00 

180  00 

16  99 

9,678  28 

781  71 

799  67 

9,106  64 

180  00 

ISO  00 

ISO  00 

250  00 

65  00 

180  00 

9,884  40 

160  00 

11,096  00 

S5  00 

5  00 

ISO  00 

ISO  00 

180  00 

180  00 

250  00 

85  00 

270  00 

20  64 

15,052  08 

t,468  86 

783  40 

liOSl  22 

10,810  66 

185  00 

185  00 

185  00 

185  00 

250  00 

90  00 

67  50 

12  25 

18,245  00 

27  47 

10,990  71 

861  00 

160  00 

4,716  46 

IS, 482  06 

65  00 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

860  00 

90  00 

16  19 

18,117  92 

9  20 
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1870. 
Oct     1 


8 

18 

21 

81 

Nov.     1 


16 
80 


To  whom  iflflued. 


Barnard  k  Gowen 

Newton  Bateman.  • 

Journal  Go. 

Chicago  Eyening  Post. . . 
Chicago  Republican  Co. . 

Charles  Broidie . 

Cochrane  &  Piquenaid. . . 

H.  S.  Leland&Co 

Barnard  &  Gowen 

do  

Geo.  W.  Perkins 

do  

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  C.  Robinson 

J.  H.  BcTeridge • . 

do  

W.D.  Clark 

David  Doe 

Willie  Clark 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

Charles  Brodie     

Barnard  k  GK)wan 

do  

Cochrane  k  Piquenard. . . 

George  W.  Perkins 

Alex.  Pender 

Barnard  k  Gowen 

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  C.  Robinson 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

do  

W.D.Clark , 

David  Doe 

Willie  Clark 

Charles  Brodie 

Illinois  State  Register. . . 

A.  J.  Babcock 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

Baniard  k  Gowen 

George  W.  Perkins 

John  H.  Miller 

John  W.  Smith 

Barnard  &  Gowen 

Cochrane  k  Piquenard. . . 


On  what  account 


Labor  and  material 

Office  rent 

Blank  Books 

Advertising , 

it 

Receiving  stone  at  penitent'xy 

Architects 

Office  rent  1868  and '69  ..... 
Labor  and  materials. ........ 

a  u 

Warden — cut  stone 

«  li 

Per  diem 

.t 

ii 

"        secretary 

Services  assH  sup't 

"       porter 

"        meas.  stone,  etc...., 

Office  expenses,  etc, 

Services  receiving  stone,  etc 
Labor  and  materials 

it  M 

Architects ; 

Warden— cut  stone. 

Labor  on  grounds 

Labor  and  materials , 

Per  diem 

t( 

t( 

"       secretary  \. 

Services  asd't  sup't 

"        porter  . ; 

"       meas.  stone,  etc. . . , 

"        receiving  stone 

*'        adverting  k  print*g. 

**        repairs,  plumbing... 

Office  expenses 

Labor  and  materials 

Warden— labor  and  materials 

Brick  delivered 

Lumber 

Labor  and  materials 

Architects 


Ko.  of 
vouch- 
ers. 


625 
626 
627 
628 
629 
6S0 
681 
682 
688 
684 
685 
686 
587 
688 
589 
640 
641 
642 
648 
544 
645 
646 
547 
648 
649 
550 
661 
662 
558 
554 
555 
666 
667 
658 
669 
660 
661 
662 
568 
664 
665 
666 
567 
568 


Amount 


|9,645  28 
150  00 

40  60 
156  00 
182  00 
224  00 
998  60 

1,«40  00 

1,780  48 

8,978  00 

16,840  00 

11,650  00 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

260  00 

65  00 

90  00 

16  66 
182  00 
847  20 

8»698  50 

909  45 

15,986  00 

60  00 

8,978  00 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

250  00 

65  00 

90  0% 

182  00 

41  50 
6  98 

17  26 
847  80 

12,881  62 
912  42 
458  77 

10,255  06 
941  68 


8277,648  18 
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BEPORT  OP  ABCHITECT. 


OfnC8  OT  TBI  ASCHITIOTS  AJVD  SiTPIRIlfTKNDIirrS  OF  THE 

Illinois  Niw  State  Houbk, 

SpRiNoriKLD,  Dioanber  lt£,  1870. 

To  the  State  House  Oommissionera  : 

Gbntlehbn — Agreeable  to  inBtrnctioDB,  your  architects  herewith 
Bubmit  a  report  of  the  present  condition  of  the  work  connected 
with  the  new  State  Honse,  of  the  work  which  has  been  performed 
during  the  years  A.  D.  1869-70,  to  December  Ist,  together  with 
the  estimated  cost  to  complete  the  different  portions  of  the  build- 
ing,  and  recommendations  for  the  future. 

The  report  of  December  2lBt,  A.  D.  1868,  gave  a  general  his- 
tory of  the  work  from  its  commencement.  The  fonndations  were 
then  nearly  completed,  with  an  expenditure  of  $316,359.66  on  the 
work. 

The  law  passed  by  the  26th  General  Assembly  to  amend  the 
law  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  the  new  State  House,  authorized 
you  to  have  prepared  a  full,  complete  and  explicit  set  of  plans 
an^  specifications^  and  detailed  estimates  for  the  proposed  struc- 
ture, and  that  the  same  should  be  presented  to  the  committees  on 
Public  Buildings  and  State  Library  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  for  their  inspection  and  approval,  and  that  all 
material  and  labor,  in  connection  with  the  building,  should  be  pro- 
cured from  the  penitentiary,  that  could  be  furnished  by  that  insti- 
tution, and  that  the  price  to  be  paid  should  be  that  estimated  by 
the  State  House  Architect,  and  approved  by  the  G-overnor  and 
Oommissioners. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  we  prepared  the  said  plans, 
and  delivered  them  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1869.  The 
committee  met  on  the  same  day,  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
penitentiary  in  Joliet,  on  the  28th  inst.,  having  taken  no  action  in 
reference  to  the  plans  and  estimates.    At  this  meeting  a  sub-com- 
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mittee  was  appointed  to  inspect  all  the  plans,  specifioationB  and 
detailed  estimates,  and  who  should  call  to  their  aid  two  distin- 
guished and  skilifnl  architects  and  one  master  builder. 

On  the  29th  day  of  April,  A.  Baner  and  A,  Garter .  were  se- 
lected as  the  architects,  and  W.  0.  Deakman,  master  builder,  to 
inspect  the  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  us. 

On  the  29th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1869,  these  gentlemen  presen- 
ted their  report  to  the  sub-committee,  together  with  careftdly  pre- 
pared estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  structure,  amounting  to 
$2,737,940.86.  Our  estimate  for  the  same  was  $2,650,885.00, 
making  an  excess  over  our  estimate  of  $87,066.86. 

By  the  authority  given  by  the  joint  committee,  at  their  meet- 
ing on  the  28th  day  of  April,  we  were  enabled  to  proceed  to  com- 
plete the  foundation  walls. 

On  the  26th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1869,  the  said  joint  commit- 
tee again  met  in  Springfield,  and  received  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee, at  which  time  the  following  resolution  was  passed,  viz[: 

Whkbxas  it  appears,  to  the  satis&etion  of  this  oommittee,  that  the  new  State  House, 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  submitted  by  the  State  House 
Commissioners,  with  the  necessary  changes  recommended  by  the  revising  architecte 
and  master  builder,  can  be  completed  for  $8,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  amount  already 
expended  on  the  foundations,  and  that  the  building,  when  completed,  will  be  a  beauti^ 
ful,  convenient  and  permanent  structure,  worthy  of  the  State;  therefore, 

JUsolvedy  That  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  State  House,  submitted  to  this 
committee  by  the  State  House  Commissioners,  including  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
revising  architecte,  and  master  builder,  in  their  report  to  the  sub-committee,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  tend  to  render  the  building,  when  completed,  safe,  harmonious,  and  so 
near  fire-proof  as  possible,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  approved.  And  the  said  Stete 
House  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  proceed  in  the  confltmction  of  said  State 
House,  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

The  diagrams  for  the  cut  stone  work  of  the  basement  story  of 
the  building  were  prepared  and  delivered  to  the  penitentiary 
according  to  law,  and  the  price  fixed  upon  by  the  architects  and 
accepted  and  approved  by  both  the  Penitentiary  and  State  House 
Commissioners — the  Penitentiary  Oommissioners  agreeing  to  cut 
and  deliver  all  the  stone  for  the  exterior  walls  of  the  basement 
story  by  the  let  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1870.  We  would  state 
that  the  price  fixed  upon  was  one  that  we  considered  reasonable, 
and  that  two  or  three  different  responsible  parties  offered  to  take 
the  contract  for  the  price  fixed  upon.  We  have  no  doubt,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  that  had  we  power  to  let  the 
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oontract  bj  competition,  we  could  hare  Bsred  to  the  State  Honn 
Fand  from  $10,000  to  $20,000 ;  bat  as  we  had  no  poorer  toaik 
competition,  om*  only  way  was  to  allow,  for  cutting,  snch  ram  » 
in  our  jadgment  was  equitable. 

The  law  aathorizing  the  penitentiary  to  do  snch  work  as  thsf 
could  furnish,  doubtless  had  more  particular  reference  to  tike 
stone ;  thus  it  became  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  to  procoie 
stone  from  that  locality.  The  question  as  to  the  kind  of  stone  to 
be  used  in  so  important  a  structure,  ia  one  of  exceeding  gra?!^, 
as  the  permanency  of  the  building  depends  almost  wholly  upon  it 

Tn  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  and  the  public  that  the  stone  known 
as  the  Joliet  and  Lemont  stone,  selected  near  the  penitentiarj, 
would  be  suitable  for  so  important  an  edifice,  specimens  from  San- 
ger and  Steele's  and  E.  Walker's  quarries  were  submitted  to  tLs 
well  known  chemist,  Dr.  J.  Y.  Z.  Blaney,  of  Chicago,  for  analysii, 
who  reports  as  follows : 

Ohigaoo,  Oeiober  27<A»  1M9. 

X  0.  OOOHIUNI,  IfiSQ., 

4rcAite^  of  Jfew  IWnoU  State  H<m$: 
Sm-^ThU  is  to  certify  that  I  have  •xamiiied  a  specimen  of  stone  sobmittad  to  melif 
you,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  quanyof  Messrs.  Sanger  &  Steele^  and  find  Iks 
9  to  be  composed  as  follows : 


Lime tSJSl 

Magnesia ilMl 

Silicic  acid * IMS 

Soda 6.m 

Alominaand  iron  (as  protoxide) %,W 

Carbonic  acid SUU 

Hydrometric  moisture LfiiO 

Water  of  constitution l.MI 

Total loa 

The  above  several  ingredients,  by  theory,  exist  in  the  stone  as  follows: 

Carbonate  of  lime 417M 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. Sfi. 

The  rest  of  the  constituents,  by  theoiy,  exist  as  in  the  first  statement,  with  the  i 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  combined  with  lime  and  magnesia,  to  form  i 
and  of  soda,  which  is  combined  with  alumina,  fonning  alumina  of  soda,  and  witii  cilide 
acid,  forming  silicate  of  soda.  The  protoxide  of  iron  is  probably  combined  with  silide 
acid,  forming  silicate  of  iron.  These  several  compounds  of  alumina,  silicio  acid,  ssd& 
and  iron,  fonns  the  cement  which  binds  the  particles  of  lime  and  magnesia  togeCfcat 
and  enable  them  to  resist  itmosphorie  influences. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JA&  V.  Z*  BLANET, 
JProfmor  of  ChmUiry  in  Evth  Mediccd  Colkp^  andAnafyHcd€%miML 
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REPORT  OP  THJ!  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED   AT  THE  KEOENT  SPECIAL  BES8I0N  OT  THE  ILLIKOIS 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  TO  INVESTIOATE  THE  DISOI- 

PLINE,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  UNANOUL 

CONDITION  OP  THE 

ILLINOIS  SOLDIEES'  ORPHAIS*  HOME. 


FILED  IN  EXBCUnVE  OFFIOB  AUG.  24,  1871. 


To  Bjb  Exobllbnot,  John  M.  Falxbb, 

Oovemor  of^iike  State  of  IUinoi$: 

Dear  Sir  : — ^The  committee  appointed  bj  the  lUitioiB  Legisla- 
ture at  its  recent  special  session,  to  inrestigate  the  management, 
discipline  and  financial  condition  of  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home,  submit  to  yon  this,  their  report,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  appointed: 

On  the  6th  day  of  last  July,  the  committee  met  in  the  Senate 
Ohamber,  in  the  dty  of  Springfield,  and  organized  by  electing 
James  Shaw,  Chairman,  and  Yolney  Hickoz,  Esq.,  Secretary  and 
shortrhand  reporter.  During  the  day  they  arranged  a  programme 
and  made  a  beginning  of  the  investigation.  Owing  to  certain 
business  engagements  of  the  members,  the  committee  then  ad- 
journed. On  the  26th  day  of  the  same  month  they  again  met  in 
Springfield,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  committee  found  the 
books,  papers  and  accounts  of  the  Home  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bev.  Fred«  H,  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Oharities. 
They  at  onee  notified  him,  by  an  informal  summons,  to  lay  before 
them  all  the  papers,  books,  vouchers  and  accounts  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  his  possession ;  and  to  remain  in  attendance  as  a  witness 
during  the  session  of  the  committee. 

An  examination  of  the  deficiencies  and  indebtedness  of  the 
Trustees  was  then  commenced.    The  vouchers  sent  in  by  each 
creditor  were  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  the  stubs  in 
Vol.  I— 77i 
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the  order  book6,when  orders  had  been  isened.  When  partial  pay- 
ments had  been  made,  the  bank  checks  on  which  the  moDey  bad 
been  drawn,  issued  by  the  Treasurer,  were  compared  with  endorse- 
ments of  these  partial  payments.  These  items  were  then  compared 
with  the  ledger  account  recently  made  up  by  the  present  Treaaurer. 
This  examination  did  not  end  with  the  unpaid  bills  or  claims  of 
the  creditor,  but  was  carried  back  to  the  beginning  of  his  dealings 
with  the  home.  He  waa  credited  with  all  Touchers  or  bills  ren- 
dered, and  charged  with  all  payments  received,  and  the  balance 
thus  ascertained  compared  with  his  present  claim.  If  found  cor- 
rect the  claim  was  checked  on  a  tabulated  statement  kept  for  that 
purpose.  If  incorrect  or  in  any  way  needing  explanation,  it  was 
BO  marked,  and  afterwards  corrected,  after  the  sworn  testimony 
was  taken.  The  committee  also  examined  under  oath  each  credi- 
tor, when  such  creditor  could  be  reached,  as  to  the  names  of  the 
original  and  present  claimants,  the  services  or  other  considerations 
upon  which  said  claims  are  based,  and  the  amounts  of  such  claims, 
after  all  just  credits  and  deductions  were  made.  Herewith  we 
present  tabulated  lists  of  the  same,  showing  the  above  facta,  with 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  as  to  the  validity  thereof.  ^^  Exhib- 
it A''  is  a  list  of  claims  due  December  1st,  1870|  on  which  orders 
have  been  issued.  It  amounts,  after  deducting  partial  payments 
on  orders,  to  $46,677  94.  Exhibit  ''B"  is  a  list  of  indebtedness 
on  account  of  pay-rolls  and  accounts  not  covered  by  orders.  It 
foots  up  $1S,26S  86.  Exhibit  ^^0"  shows  the  current  expenses  or 
indebtedness  for  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February 
last  This  statement  amounts  to  $20,600  92.  Exhibit  '*D" 
shows  interest  computed  upon  the  claims  prior  to  December  Ist, 
1870,  after  sixty  days  from  the  maturity  of  each  monthly  bill,  up 
to  January  1st,  1872.  Exhibit  *^B''  shows  interest  computed  in 
the  same  way  as  claims  mentioned  in  Exhibit  *'0."  These  two 
exhibits  aggregate  something  over  $8,000. 

The  exhibits  submitted  herewith  show  that  during  the  year 
1870  the  institution  incurred  the  following  obligations,  to-wit : 

Orders  on  Treasurer $109,899  98 

Pav-rolU ; 13,954  54 

BiUs 6,803  01 

Total $130,656  II 

A  part  of  this  indebtedness  was  on  account  of  expenses  of  the 
preceding  year,  1869  ;  a  part  on  account  of  repaid  loans ;  and  a 
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part  on  accoant  of  necessary  improTements  in  the  buildings  and 
gronnds,  pnrchases  of  live  stock,' etc.,  which  may  be  approximate- 
ly stated  as  follows,  to-wit : 

Orders  issued  on  accoant  of  expenses  of  1869 $18,1^5  46 

Bills  of  1869,  paid  by  Dr.  Roe 6,689  87 

Loans  repaid 18,000  00 

Improyements  and  repairs • 12,186  23 

Live  stock 1,879  00 

Total $51,249  65 

By  deducting  this  amount  from  the  total  obligations,  as  stated 

above,  the  current  expenses  of  1870  may  be  ascertained  nearly 

enough  for  practical  purposes,  thus : 

Obligations  incurred  in  1870 , $130,666  61 

Deduct 61,244  65 

Current  expenses $79,406  96 

Appropriation 46,000  00 

Deficiency  on  current  expense  account $84,406  96 

The  claims  presented  and  proved  agreed  substantially  with  the 
statement  of  indebtedness  laid  before  the  adjourned  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Some  errors  were  corrected  and  credits  were 
given  for  payments  included  in  previous  or  existing  orders.  A 
number  of  claims  not  included  in  the  Trustees'  list  of  deficiencies 
were  proved  and  added  to  it,  and  a  few  others  of  like  nature  may 
still  exist.  The  debts  enumerated  in  these  lists  are  honest  and 
fair  claims  against  the  institution,  and  should  be  paid  in  full,  with 
interest  according  to  commercial  usage.  The  committee  have  dis- 
regarded  the  Treasurer's  endorsement,  made  on  the  back  of  most 
of  the  outstanding  orders,  for  the  payment  of  interest  after  cer- 
tain specified  dates,  and  in  lieu  thereof  propose  that  interest  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  on  all  claims,  whether  orders  or 
open  accounts,  after  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  liability.  This  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  creditors, 
and  will  be  treating  them  all  alike.  Our  tables  of  interest,  com- 
puted, are  made  upon  this  basis,  calculating  interest  up  to  the  first 
day  of  next  January.  In  case  payments  are  made  at  any  other 
time,  interest  should  be  computed  only  up  to  the  time  of  such  pay- 
ments. In  equity  and  fair  dealing  all  these  claims,  together  with 
interest  as  above  suggested,  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  these  lists  are  included  the  expenditures  made  in  the  support, 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  soldiers'  orphans,  and  for  the 
ordinary  and  current  expenses  of  the  Orphans'  Home  for  the 
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months  of  December,  January  and  Febmary  last  Yonehen  are 
on  file  for  expenditures  made  on  this  account,  and  a  careful  ledger 
balance  of  the  same  is  kept  by  the  present  bookkeeper. 

The  appropriation  to  pay  deficiencies  for  these  months  would 
seem  to  authorize  the  payment  of  this  money  as  soon  as  the  daims 
were  audited  by  this  committee.  We  recommend  that  this  be 
done  at  once  if  consistent  with  the  law  making  the  appropria- 
tion. 

Much  time  was  spent  during  the  inrestigatiou  into  certain 
alleged  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  OoL  John  M.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Snyder  was  connected  with  the  Home  from  its  oommencenoent, 
being  at  first  financial  agent,  and  for  a  long  tinske  holding  the  offi- 
ces of  Trustee  and  Secretary.  As  financial  agent  he  reoeiTed  and 
paid  out  oyer  twenty-fiye  thousand  dollars  during  the  years  1868 
and  1869. 

He  gave  no  bond  in  all  his  financial  relations  with  the  Home; 
and  kept  no  regular  book  accounts  of  moneys  received  or  paid  out 
The  amounts  drawn  by  him  were  charged  in  aggregate  or  lump- 
ing sums  upon  the  books  of  the  treasurer ;  and  the  amounts  paid 
out  by  him  were  presented  in  occasional  statements  to  the  Trus- 
tees, made  out  on  loose  or  detached  sheets  of  paper.  The  great 
mistake  made  in  the  statement  of  deficiencies  and  indebtedneea  (tf 
the  institution  to  the  winter  session  of  the  present  General  Assem- 
bly, led  to  more  thorough  investigation  into  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Home  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  the  TruBtees  and 
others  int^ested  in  the  success  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Wines,  in 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Public  Oharities,  assisted  by  several  derks, 
spent  about  a  month  in  a  laborious  examination  into  its  afGeurs  and 
financial  condition.  During  this  examination,  deficiencies  and  dis- 
crepancies, a^nounting  to  two  thousand  dollars  in  roand  numbers, 
were  discovered  in  Mr.  Snyder's  accounts. 

Thirteen  vouchers,  claimed  to  have  been  paid  by  him  on  his 
statements  to  the  Trustees,  were  found  to  be  duplicate  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  duplicates  were  unreceipted  bille  charged  as  paid, 
and  put  in  with  the  receipted  bills,  on  which  payments  had  beea 
made.  Nine  or  ten  vouchers  and  accounts,  in  whole  or  la  part, 
were  Mr.  Snyder's  private  bills,  charged  as  purchases  for  the 
Home,  and  paid  out  of  its  appropriations.  One  item  of  over  three 
hundred  dollars  is  a  charge  upon  Treasurer  King's  book  of  money 
collected  by  him  for  the  Home,  for  which  no  account  is  rendered. 
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• 

OoL  Snyder  was  examined  as  to  thMe  disorepandef.  He 
showed  the  pagrment  of  about  nine  hundred  and  thirty  doilars  not 
shown  upon  the  pay  statements,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  his 
accounts.  He  asked  to  pass  other  discrepancies,  promising  to  ex- 
plain them  before  the»committee  adjourned.  He  thought  he  could 
show  othw  small  payments  not  charged  upon  his  pay  statements. 
After  this  statement,  most  of  the  business  men  in  whose  accounts 
discrepancies  existed  between  Mr.  Snyder  and  the  Home,  were 
examined  under  oath,  and  their  books  compared  with  the  Youchers 
and  bills  rendered. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  committee,  after  this  branch  -of 
the  examination  was  closed,  was  that  a  sum  a  little  exceeding  one 
thousand  and  fifty  dollars  was  yet  unexplained,  and  appeared  to 
be  due  from  him  on  this  discrepancy  list.  He  was  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubtful  claims  in  arriving  at  this  condosion.  The  com- 
mittee gsve  OoL  Snyder  every  facility,  and  urged  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  explaining  these  discrepancies.  He  stated  that  mis- 
takes and  errors  had  occurred,  but  that  no  intentional  misappro- 
priation of  money  had  ever  been  made  by  him  in  his  dealings 
with  the  institution.  The  accounts  were  so  loosely  kept,  that  it  is 
but  charitable  to  suppose  that  many  n][istakes  did  occur  from  this 
negligent  and  almost  criminal  manner  of  conducting  a  large  busi- 
ness. And  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  mistakes  occurred  against 
Mr.  Snyder,  as  well  as  iu  his  favor,  otherwise  strong  presumptions 
of  criminality  on  his  part  would  exist. 

No  account  seems  to  have  been  rendered  for  an  item  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  said  to  have  been  paid  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Wood,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Snyder's  receipt  seems  to  be  held  by  him.  This  was 
money  collected  for  the  Home  while  Mr.  Wood  was  acting  as 
county  or  township  agent  for  the  collection  of  Home  funds.  In 
the  item  of  six  thousand  dollars  paid  to  OoL  Snyder  in  a  certain 
eix  thousand  dollar  loan  negotiated  irom  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Springfield,  about  the  month  of  February,  A  D.  1870,  and  also 
in  the  item  of  two  thousand  dollars  paid  to  him  in  another  loan 
negeyatod  from  the  Home  Bank  in  Bloomington,  about  the  month 
of  December,  A.  D.  1869,  discrepancies  or  fiulures  to  account  for 
all  the  money  exist.  The  books  and  papers  of  the  Home  show 
that  two  thousand  dollars  of  these  loans  was  paid  to  Treasurer 
Soe,  and  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  foi^ty- eight  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  ($4,248  S5)  was  paid  out  on  orders.    The  bal- 
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ance,  being  seTenteen  hnndr^  and  fifty-one  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cente  ($1,761  76)  is  nnaocoanted  for,  except  his  general  state- 
ment, that  it  mnst  in  some  now  forgotten  manner  have  been  paid 
out  and  no  account  of  sach  payment  kept. 

Adding  all  these  together  woald  make  the  *sam  of  twenty-eight 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents  ($2,S77  30), 
which  now  stands  chargeable  as  a  deficiency  against  Mr.  Snyder. 
How  much  of  this  sum  is  chargeable  to  errors  and  mistakes,  and 
how  much  of  it  is  a  real  existing  deficiency,  can  never  be  known 
with  certainty.  Until  further  explained,  this  seems  to  be  owing 
the  State  by  Ool.  Snyder ;  and  we  recommend  and  urge  that  yon 
immediately  take  such  steps  to  collect  or  secure  any  amount  so 
due  and  owing,  in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem  best  CoL 
Snyder  has  a  bill  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty- 
five  cents  against  the  State  for  services  as  Secretary  from  the  first 
day  of  last  December.  This  should  not  be  paid  to  him  nntil  the 
matter  of  differences  between  him  and  the  State  are  finally  ad- 
justed. The  committee  are  satisfied  that  at  least  a  portion  of  these 
mistakes  are  accidental ;  and  they  may  all  be  so,  traceable  to  a 
very  loose  manner  of  doing  business. 

Indeed,  to  this  cause  may  be  traced  many  of  the  difficulties  re- 
cently encompassing  the  Home. 

Financial  and  executive  ability  have  been  largely  wanting  in  the 
administration  of  its  past  affairs.  Nothing  could  have  been  sim- 
pler than  to  keep  a  correct  statement  of  the  vouchers  or  bills  of 
the  creditors;  the  orders  issued  and  the  payments  made.  These 
would  have  shown  at  a  glance  the  indebtedness  of  the  institution 
at  any  given  time.  Ko  perfect  list  of  either  of  these  items  exist, 
or  ever  did  exist  since  the  origin  of  the  home.  The  Trustees  came 
before  the  Legislature  last  winter,  and  asked  an  appropriation  of 
about  $21,000  to  pay  their  debts.  It  was  cheerfully  granted,  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  an  appropriation  ranging  from  $46,000  to 
$50,000  a  year  was  being  drawn  for  current  expenses,  while  the 
indebtedness  was  accruing.  When  steps  were  about  to  be  taken 
to  pay  the  debts,  instead  of  $21,000,  over  $68,000  were  fonad  to 
be  needed.  The  question  was  asked  in  alarm :  What  kind  of 
financial  management  of  a  sacred  charity  is  that  which  cannot  tell 
within  $4:0,000  of  its  actual  indebtedness  j  and  how  long  would 
an  individual  escape  financial  ruin  who  managed  his  private  af- 
fairs in  this  loose  manner)    The  feeling  at  once  springs  up  in  the 
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Legislature  that  no  more  money  sbonld  be  appropriated  until  an 
inreetigation  into  such  management  took  place. 

Who  was  io  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs!  It  is  hard  to  tell 
the  whole  story.  Begalar  book  accounts  were  not  kept  by  at 
least  one  of  the  financial  agents.  The  records  of  the  business 
meetings  of  the  Trustees  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  although 
in  existence  when  the  first  statement  of  indebtedness  was  made 
out.  The  Superintendent  either  kept  no  accounts  of  her  former 
transactions,  or  they  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  No 
statement  of  the  voluntary  contributions  made  to  agents  in  the 
different  counties  and  townships  of  the  State,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  institution,  were  kept,  and  no  subscription  books  can  be  found. 
Host  of  the  vouchers  of  Treasurer  King,  and  some  of  the  vouch- 
ers of  Treasurer  Wilson,  are  lost.  They  can  be  traced  to  about 
the  time  OeL  ftoe  became  Treasurer,  but  the  exact  time  and  man- 
ner of  their  disappearance  is  in  doubt. 

No  evidence  exists  as  to  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
treasurers ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  sufficiently  careful  to 
keep  regular,  itemized  books  of  their  transactions,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  have  displayed  very  poor  business  qualifications;  too 
many  had  the  right  to  make  contracts  and  purchases  and  pay  out 
money.  The  Trustees,  the  Superintendent,  the  Ti'easurer,  the 
financial  agents,  the  Secretary  and  the  Steward,  have  at  times  con- 
tracted debts  and  paid  out  money,  and  no  well-defined  idea  of  the  du- 
ties of  these  offices  was  entertained  by  the  incnmbents.  Some  of  the 
claims  are  for  accounts  which  have  been  running  two  years  with- 
out a  single  payment.  Debts  were  contracted  where  existing  ap- 
propriations did  not  authorize  the  indebtedness.  Unwise,  extrava- 
gant and  almost  reckless  expenditures  of  money  were  made  on  the 
part  of  an  institution  struggling  with  financial  difficulties.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  debts  were  so  rapidly  contracted,  and  the 
usual  annual  appropriations  used  up,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
Home  has  now  more  orphans  in  it  than  it  ever  had  before,  and  is 
not  using  up  these  same  annual  appropriations.  The  committee 
cannot  see  ^'valae  received"  for  the  outlay  of  so  much  money. 

Employees  of  the  Home  were  paid  at  times  when  no  pay-roll  was 
kept,  no  receipts  taken,  and  no  account  made  of  the  payment.  As 
an  example  of  the  expenditure  of  money,  to  be  condemned  under 
the  drcumstanceSi  we  may  mention  the  purchase  last  December, 
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from  Mr.  Fell,  of  four  four-acre  lots  of  land  at  one  thonaand  dol- 
lars a  lot.  This  land  was  not  needed,  and  its  purchase  could  have 
been  dispensed  with.  In  another  instance  the  pasturage  of  the 
Home  was  rented  out  at  three  dollars  an  acre,  and  two  dollars  per 
month  for  each  cow  of  the  Home  pastnred  was  paid  to  the  lessee 
of  the  land.  The  balance  sheets  of  this  transaction  would  show 
Yory  poor  financial  management  Creditors  had  been  deceived 
with  promises  of  payment,  until  a  general  dissatisfaction  existed 
among  them  as  to  the  financiering  ability  of  the  Home.  This  in- 
jured its  credit  and  weakened  its  power  to  make  economical  pur- 
chases. Certain  creditors  refosed  to  trust  further,  or  sold  on  marr 
gin  to  cover  vezatious  delays.  Cash,  or  good  credit,  would  have 
enabled  it  at  all  times  to  purchase  at  lowest  jobbing  ratea.  This 
could  not  always  be  done. 

These  enormous  expenses  of  the  Home  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  attributable  to  the  loose  and  reckless  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Clark,  the  Steward,  made  his  purchases.  There  were  no  restraints 
on  him,  and  no  books  then  kept  to  show  how  rapidly  the  debts 
were  accamnlated.  There  is  also  evidence  that  he  was  dishonest, 
and  sent  quantities  of  potatoes,  flour,  meat,  meal,  etc.,  from  the 
Home  to  the  Kormal  Hotel,  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
some  pecuniary  interest,  with  perhaps  other  petty  peculations  not 
very  clearly  proved.  He  was  permitted  or  compelled  to  resign 
his  stewardship  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  April  last,  for  taking 
improper  liberties  with  some  of  the  little  girls  of  the  institution. 
The  Trustees,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  actual  accomplishment  of 
the  crime  attempted  had  been  made,  and  doubting  whether  a  ooa- 
Tiction  could  be  had,  and  fearing  the  moral  effect  upon  the  insti- 
tution and  its  inmates  of  a  legal  examination,  decided  to  summa- 
rily compel  the  villain  to  resign,  and  permit  him  to  escape  with- 
out a  prosecution.  Without  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  Trus- 
tees, we  believe  the  decision  in  this  respect  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  offender  ought  to  have  been,  and  still  should  be,  prosecu- 
ted to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

The  carelessness  and  negligence  of  Colonel  Snyder  contributed 
largely  to  the  confusion  into  which  the  financial  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution fell  during  its  unfortunate  days  in  the  past.  He  had  con- 
trol of  its  books  and  papers,  and  was  its  most  active  business 
agent,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  troubles  and  difBculty. 
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"  '    Adverting  now  to  the  present  discipline  and  management  of  this 

'  institution,  the  committee  are  able  to  report  a  better  order  of 

f  things.    They  speak  in  this  from  personal  examination  and  the 

^  testimony  of  many  reliable  witnesses. 

^  The  bookkeeper  or  Saperintendent  now  receives  all  purchases, 
^  compares  them  with  the  vouchers,  weighs  or  measures  such  arti- 
^  cdes  as  are  susceptible  of  this  mode  of  proving  the  correctness  of 
;  the  articles,  and  enters  the  results  upon  the  proper  books.  The 
'  Treasurer  alone,  who  has  inaugurated  this  reform,  receives  and 
*  disburses  all  the  money.  Under  his  management,  seconded  by 
'  the  Trustees,  the  institution  for  the  last  five  months  has  been 
^  mnniog  at  an  average  expenditure  of  thirty-five  hundred  dollars 
^  per  month,  being  considerably  within  the  appropriation.*  There 
is  strong  evidence  that  its  money  hereafter  will  be  spent  economi- 
f  cally  and  honestly.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Home  is  excel- 
f  lent  Everything  about  the  premises  is  neat  and  clean.  It  is  a 
t  remarkable  fact  that  no  sickness  of  any  consequence  has  prevail- 
I  ed  among  the  orphans  for  over  a  year.  The  diet,  personal  dean- 
I  liness  and  habits  of  the  children  are  carefully  looked  after.  Abun- 
i  dant  exercise  is  permitted,  but  the  means  of  taking  such  exercise 
;  in  inclement  weather  is  very  limited.  Perhaps  a  more  systematic 
I  attempt  to  teach  them  trades  and  how  to  work  might  be  an  im- 
!  provemeut. 

The  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  children  is  not  neglect* 
^  ed.  They  are  taoght  by  precept  and  example.  During  the  week 
^  they  have  daily  scripture  lessons,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  singing — 
'  all  engaging  in  these  exercises.  On  the  Sabbath  they  have  ap- 
^    propriate  training  by  their  teachers. 

^  The  educational  facilities  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 
Five  hours  a  day  is  devoted  to  study,  under  the  supervision  and 
training  of  careful  teachers.  The  graded  school  system,  in  so  fiur 
as  it  can  be  made  applicable,  is  adopted,  and  a  reasonable  ad- 
vancement in  studies  marks  the  efforts  of  the  instructors.  The 
children  are  quiet  and  orderly,  and  the  discipline  of  the  institution 
^  is  to  be  commended.  It  is  a  home  in  the  true  sense,  and  its  in- 
^   mates  are  contented  and  happy,-with  rare  exceptions. 

It  now  remains  for  this  committee,  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty 
imposed  on  it  by  law,  to  make  to  your  Excellency  such  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  management,  discipline  and  financial  condi* 
VoL  1—78 
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tion  of  the  Illinob  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  as  may  have  been 
suggested  to  ns  by  our  own  obserration,  and  the  testimony  taken 
dnring  this  inrestigation. 

Mrs.  Virginia  0.  Ohr,  the  Saperintendent,  had  better  be  re- 
tained. She  is  in  many  respects  a  mother  for  these  orphans^  and 
no  better  person  conld  be  fonnd,  in  onr  opinion,  to  fill  the  pod- 
tion.  Her  bosiness  qualifications  wo  do  not  fully  indorse ;  she 
needs  to  exercise  more  care  as  to  eoopomy  in  the  ezpenditnre  of 
the  public  money;  she  should  be  cautioned  not  to  make  pur- 
chases not  authorized  under  existing  appropriations.  Recent 
events  brought  to  her  attention  by  her  own  administration  of  the 
aflQ&irs  of  the  Home,  have  taught  her  a  salutary  lesson^  and 
she  promises  that  no  cause  of  complaint  shall  exist  hereafter 
as  to  her. 

OoL  Beardsley,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  is  a  man  of 
the  kindest  heart,  and  of  large  business  capacity  and  integrity. 
He  has,  however,  oonfided  too  much  to  others  and  has  not  devoted 
BUj£oient  personal  attention  to  the  financial  condition  of  his  trust 
The  duties  of  his  position  and  office  require  his  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  entire  finances  under  his  contrel  as  a  trustee,  and  he  should 
make  them  his  first  care  or  resign  his  pesitien  as  a  member  of  the 
board. 

We  endorse  Dr.  Sweeny  as  an  honest  man,  whose  whole  heart 
is  in  the  work.  At  times  he  is  too  impulsive  and  hot-headed ; 
complaints  to  this  efiect  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  creditors. 
He  needs  a  little  more  patience  in  dealing  with  so  many  classes  of 
men ;  he  should  be  cool-headed  and  cautious,  and  learn  to  treat  all 
with  courtesy  while  he  holds  his  present  positions.  Holding  the 
positions  of  trustee,  treasurer  and  physician  of  the  Home,  brings 
too  much  of  its  business  management  under  his  control,  and  gives 
currency  to  the  idea  of  a  one-man  power,  the  influence  of  which  may 
be  detrimental.  Ko  trustee,  in  our  opinion,  should  hold  the  office 
of  treasurer.  The  man  who  controls  and  pays  out  public  funds 
ought  to  have  no  power  to  create  the  indebtedness  or  pay  the  lia- 
bilities which  he  makes  or  helps  to  make.  For  this  reason  the 
law  should  be  changed  so  that  the  treasurer  could  not  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  trustee. 

Our  resolution,  unanimously  agreed  upon  before  our  adjournment 
at  Normal,  requesting  the   appointment  of  a  successor  to  Col^ 
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Snyder,  has  been  before  yon  for  some  time.  Onr  reasons  for  that 
resolntion  are  already  indicated.  He  has  been  exceedingly  care- 
less and  negligent  in  his  manner  of  doing  business,  to  say  the  least 
of  him.  Ko  indiyidual  conld  manage  his  prirate  affairs  in  this 
leose  manner  without  imminent  danger  of  bankruptcy.  Ko  good 
business  man  would  permit  his  employees  to  serve  him  in  this  way. 
He  would  discharge  them  immediately.  The  public  money  should 
be  managed  and  expended  economicallyi  systematically  and  hon- 
estly. Mr.  Snyder's  relations  to  this  institution  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate, and  are  so  liable  to  be  misrepresented,  that  no  manage- 
ment of  his,  no  matter  how  honest  or  capable,  would  restore 
to  him  the  confidence  of  the  people.  His  resignation  ob- 
liates  the  necessity  of  insisting  upon  the  enforcement  of  our 
resolution. 

The  office  of  Secretary  should  also  be  removed  to  the  Home. 
Heretofore  this  office  has  been  kept  in  Springfield.  This  has  ne- 
cessitated the  expense  of  office-rent,  and  has  made  it  inconvenient 
on  account  of  the  custody  of  the  books,  papers  and  records  being 
kept  in  a  distant  city.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  are  not  labori- 
ous ;  with  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  attached,  the  office 
is  almost  a  sinecure.  The  book-keeper,  under  a  change  of  the  law, 
might  be  permitted  to  act  as  secretary ;  or  if  the  office  was  retain- 
ed, the  salary  should  be  reduced,  so  as  to  afford  only  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  actual  services  rendered. 

If  these  or  similar  changes  shall  be  made ;  if  the  debts  shall  be 
paid,  and  the  credit  of  the  Home  restored ;  if  it  shall  profit  by  the 
salutary  lessons  its  officers  profess  to  have  learned  during  this  in- 
vestigation, the  committee  have  confidence  that  its  future  success 
will  bo  assured,  and  the  people  have  no  further  cause  of  complaint 
as  to  the  management  of  this,  one  of  their  dearest  and  most  sacred 
charities. 

We  cannot  dose  this  report  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
yery  great  services  rendered  the  committee  by  Bev.  Fred  H. 
Wines,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Oharities.  His  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  the  Home  shortened  the  labors  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  enabled  them  to  arrive  at  results  quicker  and  in  a 
more  satisfactory  maoDor  than  they  otherwise  could  have  done. 
He  displayed  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  all 
parties,  creditable  to  him  as  a  noum  and  a  public  officer.    He  ap- 
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peared  before  tu  as  a  witness  reqaired  to  laj  before  ns  the  resnltB 
of  his  examinations,  which  examinations  had  been  long  and  la- 
borioos.  The  Board  of  State  Charities  is  fortunate  in  haying  the 
services  of  a  Secretary  so  laborious,  faithful  and  well  informed  in 
the  affiurs  ef  our  State  institutions. 
Dated  at  Springfield,  this  21th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1871. 


JAMES  SHAW, 
W.  0.  FLAGG, 
WM.  REDDIOK, 
WILLIAM  7O0KE, 
NEWTON  CLOUD, 


OommiUee. 
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COMMUNICATION 


THE  SECRETARY -OF  STATE, 

IK  RELATION  TO  OOST  OF  FRINTINa  CERTAIN  DOOUMENTa 


Stats  of  iLLnroxB,  Ssobxtaxt'i  OmoB, 

SpszngfiblD)  JFebruary  SO,  1871. 

Host.  Williau  K.  Smith, 

Speaker  of  the  Botue  qf  £epre$&ntative$  : 

Sib  :  On  the  13th  inst.  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  oopj  of 

the  following  desolation,  adopted  by  the  Honse  of  Bepresenta- 

tives,  viz : 

B69oU)$d^  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  re- 
pert  to  this  House  the  whole  cost  to  the  State  of  printing  the  report  of  the 
Tnutees  of  the  Industrial  Uniyersity,  the  Auditor's  Report  on  the  Insurance 
Department,  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Publiclnstruction,  and  upon 
whoee  order  said  reports  were  published ;  also  the  whole  cost  of  printing  all 
matter  authorized  by  the  last  General  Assembly  for  and  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  respectiye  items,  and  the  cost  of  each. 

In  response  to  said  resolution  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit, 
herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativee,  a 
tabular  detailed  statement,  showing  the  oost  of  the  printing  of  tiie 
reports  severallj  mentioned  in  said  resolution,  and  also  the  whole 
cost  of  said  reports  and  all  other  matter  authorized  by  the  last  sea* 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly. 

I  have  no  ofScial  information  upon  which  to  base  an  answer  to 
the  inquiry,  made  in  said  resolution,,  viz :  ^^upon  whose  order  said 
reports  were  published,"  but  presume  the  same  was  done  by  vir- 
tue of  the  statute  laws  of  the  State. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Bmaou*, 
Seoretary  of  State. 
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Gbicao^,  OeUiber  %1thy  1869. 

J.  0.  GOCHBARI,  ESQi, 

Arehiied  of  Neio  IUvmAm  SUUe  Eoute: 
Sib— This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  a  specimen  of  stone  snbmitted  to  me  by 
yon,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  quarry  of  Edwin  Walker,  and  find  the  same  to 
be  composed  as  follows: 

Lime .• S4.2906 

Magnesia 1 : 22.738 

Silicic  acid 7.792 

Soda 4.806 

Alnmi'na  and  uon  (as  protoxide) 8.181 

Carbonic  acid 81.0824 

Hydrometric  moisture 1.8 

Water  of  constitution 4.828 

Total •  loa 

The  above  several  ingredients,  by  theory,  exist  in  the  stone  as  foUows: 

Oarbonato  of  Ume .* 48.875 

Oaibonateof  magnesia. * 86.22 

The  rest  of  the  constituents,  by  theory,  exist  as  in  the  first  statement,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  combined  with  lime  and  magnesia,  to  form  carbonates, 
and  of  soda,  which  is  combined  with  alumina,  forming  aluminato  of  soda,  and  with  silicic 
acid,  forming  silicate  of  soda.  The  protoxide  of  iron  is  probably  combined  with  silicic 
acldf  forming  silicate  of  iron.  These  several  compounds  of  alumina,  silicic  acid,  soda 
and  iron,  form  the  cement  which  binds  the  particles  of  Ihne  and  magnesia  together, 
and  enables  them  to  resist  atmospheric  influences. 

Yeiy  respeotftilly  yoivs, 

JA&  T.  Z.  BLAKB7, 
JProfmorof  Olmnidfy  ^  BuA  Medicai  OoUeg$^  a^ 
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The  analyses  of  Dr.lBlaney  were  given  to  the  eminent  geolo^Bt, 
Col.  J.  W.  Foster,  for  his  official  opinion  as  to  the  dnrabilify  of 
the  stone,  whose  report  is  as  follows,  yiz : 

GmoAOO,  No9enAet  10, 1SS9. 

Sib— Toa  have  reqaestod  an  official  opinion  of  me  as  to  the  donbility  of  the  A&sba 
or  Joliet  limestone,  and  its  adaptation  as  a  building  material  &r  the  State  GapitoL 

I  pnooeed  to  submit  my  views.  This  limestone  belongs  to  that  portion  of  the  aeties 
in  the  assemblage  of  formation  known  as  the  miq;nesiBn  limestone,  and  in  the  dose  ad- 
hesion of  the  particles,  and  the  power  to  resist  the  weathering  dfeets  of  the  atmoe- 
phere,  it  is  superior  to  anj  other  group  in  the  series  in  the  western  country.  Ifencc^ 
then,  if  we  consult  a  geological  map,  we  shall  find  that  this  rock,  in  its  range  and  ea^ 
tent,  has  largely  determined  the  topographical  features  of  the  lake  baSins,  and  in  pact 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  It  ferms  the  sonthem  rim  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
scarp  over  which  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  and  Genessee  are  precipitated,  the  peninsu- 
lar of  Gobat*8  Head,  on  Lake  Huron,  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  the  headlands  of  Green 
Bay,  and  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  softer  strata,  both  above  and  be- 
neath, were  scooped  out  daring  the  drift  epoch,  leaving  the  Niagara  limestone  as  a  bar- 
rier against  the  further  encroachment  of  that  agency.  This  geological  &ct  is  dted 
as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  firmness  Of  texture,  and  the  power  to  resist  disintegrstion 
on  the  part  of  this  rock.  In  selecting  a  material  ibr  a  building  which  is  designed  to 
become  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  State,  it  should  be  the  object  to  combine  dura- 
bility with  a  color  agreeable  to  the  efe,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  material  should  be 
so  soft  as  to  admit  of  iXA  being  carved  into  highly  ornamental  forms. 

And  first  as  to  dorability.  The  commission  appointed  in  Great  Britain,  in  18SQ,  to 
inquire  as  to  the  best  stone  to  be  used  for  the  new  House  of  Parliament,  reoommeoded 
the  Bolsover-dolomite,  (a  compound  carbonate  of  lune  and  magnesia,)  botthe  reoon- 
mendation  of  the  eminent  men  to  whom  the  investigation  was  confided  waa  unfiutoBata^ 
for  while  this  dolomite  had  the  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  atmospheric  agenta,  it 
possessed  ingredients  which  crumbled  before  the  gases,  such  as  sulphur  and  Mnmniijf^ 
poured  out  firom  the  multitudinous  chimneys  of  a  dense  city. 

The  stone  of  England  best  adapted  to  stand  the  influences  of  town  atmospheres,  are 
those  of  Bath,  Portland  and  Whitby,  and  the  Oaen  stone  is  largely  employed  in  Ptfii^ 
and  they  are  dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone.  The  best  marble  employed  in  this  coun- 
try are  dolomites. 

The  limestones  are  to  be  preferred  to  sandstoses  &r  building  purposes,  in  that  thay 
are  more  compact  in  texture,  and  therefore  have  less  absorbing  power  for  moistnze,  and 
in  that  they  have  greater  strength  to  reAist  crushing  action. 

The  fine  grits  which  constitutes  the  sandstone  adapted  to  ornamental  work,  are  ga- 
•rally  united  by  an  argillo-calcareous  cement,  communicating  to  them  a  slight  umber 
tint  So  fer  as  relates  to  the  argillaceous  matter>  it  is  an  izyurious  ingredient,  fitmi  tiia 
readiness  with  which  it  absorbs  water. 

Sandstone  blocks  from  the  same  quanj  ue  apt  to  vary  in  quality,  and  often  ocmtaia 
oon<Stetions  of  iron,  which  cause  the  work  to  become  stained.  The  Athens,  or  Joliet 
Btone^  shown  by  the  analy«U  of  Dr.  Blaney,  is  a  true  dolomite,  or  a  double  compound  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  ccr^on.ite  of  magnesia,  in  nearly  chemical  proportions.  Between 
the  two  analyses,  the  variation  in  the  constitaents  is  so  slight  as  to  requite  no  < 
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la  to  the  aooidentel  ingrediaDti,  tfaa  ailicio  aci^  if  imttad,  to  the  aoda>  would  fonn  a 
ailioate  of  loda,  which  ia  an  enduring  cement  The  alumina  and  iron  are  ingredisnta 
positively  deleterious,  but  they  exist  in  so  small  a  proportion  as  to  exercise  no  effect  On 
the  duribiH^  of  the  stone.  The  carbonic  acid  ia  chemically  united  with  the  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  so  with  the  water  of  conatitntiony  iriiik  ths  hydrometario  moisture^  or 
moisture  existing  in  the  poras,  ia  alight,  Thua,  then,  so  &r  as  ralatea  to  the  chemical 
composition,  there  ia  nothing  to  indicate  a  tendency  to  disintegration  on  the  part  of  the 
stone. 

And  now  as  to  the  practical  results.  The  first  building  erected  in  Chicago,  anj  faced 
with  this  stone,  is  that  at  the  aouth^weat  oomer  of  Lake  and  Olark  streets.  Thiswaain 
1850,  or  more  than  ei^iteen  yean  ago,  and  while  discolored  with  smoke  and  soot^  there 
ia  no  evidence  of  diaintegration.  The  oonnera  of  the  blocks  are  as  sharpy  and  the  ham- 
mer marks  are  aa  distinct,  apparently,  aa  the  day  they  were  laid.  An  examination  of  the 
Dearborn  Academy,  the  Portland  Block  and  the  Marine  Bank,  aaiong  the  oldest  stnic- 
tarea  in  this  city  of  the  kind,  confirms  this  view,  and  proTes  that  this  stone  is  not  only 
wqiable  of  resisting  the  itosta,  but  also  the  gaaea  generated  in  a  large  city.  Standing  a* 
the  interaeotion  of  State  and  Waahington  streeto,  we  see  on  one  side  the  magnificent 
atnicture  of  Potter  Palmer,  the  material  being  marble  fruni  tho  Housatonic  range,  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  New  York,  and  on  the  National  v'apltol;  and  on  the  other  the 
First  National  Bank,  of  Athens  Limestone.  Both  buildings  vitte  erected  nearly  simulta- 
neooflly,  and  yet  the  discolorization  of  the  marble  is  greater  than  that  of  the  limeatone^ 

I  oome  now  to  the  queation  of  color,  aoonaidaration  not  to  be  OTerlo<flnd.  House 
painters  haTe  found  out  that  the  most  agreeable  color,  and  that  which  best  harmonises 
with  the  landscape,  is  a  cream  or  an  oliTO-meen  tint  The  Quincy  granite  is  now  aban- 
doned as  an  ornamental  stone,  as  it  gives  ta  the  structure  a  sombre  aspect  White  mar- 
ble la  too  cold  and  glaring,  and  no  one  can  ascend  the  fiight  of  steps  which  leads  to  the 
eastern  portk>n  of  the  National  Capitol,  without  esperiendng  pain  from  the  flood  of 
light  reflected  from  the  stones*  surface. 

The  Caen  stone,  of  Paris,  and  those  deriyed  from  the  OoUto  of  England,  which  enter 
ao  largely  into  architectural  construction,  have  the  same  warm  thit  as  our  Athens  Lime- 
atone.  A  structure  like  a  State  Capitol,  of  this  material,  would  afford  a  very  cheerful 
aspect,  and  would  be  more  attraetiTe  to  the  eye  than  if  composed  of  pure  white  marble* 
There  ia  another  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  capitol  should  embody  the 
beat  materials  of  construction  in  the  State.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  for  the  citi^ 
aen  to  point  to  it  and  say,  **here  is  an  epitome  of  an  architectural  resource."  But  it 
would  be  a  source  of  humiliation,  to  at  least  veiy  many  of  us,  to  see  Ite  walls  construe- 
tod  of  a  material  foraign  to  our  conntiy.  I  trust  the  commisaioners  will  spare  ua  such 
»  humiliation. 

I  am,  with  greatrespecti 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  FOSTER. 
J.  G.  CoGmuNX,  Esq.,  • 

ArehiUet  of1h»  State  Ccgpitoli  Chicago, 

The  season  was  so  fiar  advanced  at  the  time  the  anthority  wad 
given  by  the  committee  to  proceed  with  the  work,  that  but  little 
oonld  be  done,  as  there  had  been  no  stone  purchased  for  the  work, 
and  it  being  unsafe  to  useatone  quarried  late  in  ihe  season ;  hence 
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there  was  no  8tone  cnt  for  the  work  during  the  antonm  of  IMI 
and  winter  of  1870,  except  from  snch  pieces  as  were  found  in  tlie 
prison  yard.  These  were  used  in  the  constmction  of  the  yanltB, 
and  for  some  of  the  window-sills,  imposts,  etc.  During  the  wintv, 
the  Penitentiary  Oommissioners  contracted  with  Sanger  &  Steele 
for  the  stone  for  the  basement  story,  at  7S  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
delivered  at  the  prison  dock.  To  add  the  cost  of  freight  to  Spring- 
field, the  stone  costs  96  cents  per  cabic  foot ;  our  estimate  for  the 
same  was  $1.10  per  cubic  foot — ^making  a  saving  of  15  cents  per 
cubic  foot  for  all  stone  in  the  basement  story,  under  our  estisuite. 
Early  in  the  season  the  vaults  were  completed  in  the  basement 
story.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  Penitentiary  GommiBBionen 
commenced  to  deliver  the  cut  stone  for  the  outside  walk  For 
the  first  two  or  three  months  the  stone  did  not  arrive  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  enable  the  contractors  for  setting  the  stone  to  progrea 
with  the  work  with  the  rapidity  contemplated  by  their  contract, 
which  caused  great  delay ;  but  since  the  1st  of  September  bnt  little 
delay  had'  been  caused  for  the  want  of  stone,  and  the  work  hn 
been  forwarded  with  great  rapidity.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  woik» 
it  is  well  executed,  probably,  as  fould  be  expected  for  the  stone 
cut  in  one  locality  and  shipped  by  rail  and  set  into  a  building  in 
another  locality. 

We  believe  the  only  proper  way  to  execute  first  class  work  of 
this  kind,  is  to  cut  the  stone  at  the  building  into  which  it  is  to  be 
placed.  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Penitehliai; 
Oommissioners  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  expedite  the  work, 
and  that  the  failure  to  receive  stone  at  different  times  has  not  been 
for  the  want  of  perseverance  on  their  part,  but  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  job. 

'  In  about  four  weeks  from  this  date,  at  the  rate  the  stone  htf 
been  received  of  late,  they  will  have  delivered  all  the  stone  for  tie 
outside  walls  of  the  basement  story.  The  work  of  cutting  die 
stone  for  the  superstructure  will  continue  at  the  penitentiary  daring 
the  winder,  they  having  purchased  stoneand  had  them  qoniried 
before  the  close  of  navigation.  This  will  forward  the  work  grestl;, 
as  it  will  enable  us  to  commence  in  the  early  spring  to  set  tbeft 
in  the  building. 

The  stone  purchased  by  the  Penitentiary  Oommissionen  fortte 
completion  of  the  building,  will  cost  8  cents  less  per  cubie  M 
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than  ovr  oBtiinate,  ^cept  the  pieces  compoeiDg  the  oolamns  and 
lintels.  These  heing  of  extra  size  will  cost  more  per  cubic  foot, 
making  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  stone,  however,  within  oar  esti- 
mate. 

On  the  4th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1870,  a  contract  was  entered 
into  with  Barnard  &  Gowen  for  setting  the  stone  in  the  wall,  and 
all  masonry  in  connection  with  the  basement  story,  they  to  com- 
mence work  by  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1870.  The  contract  price  for 
setting  the  stone  is  20  cents  per  cubic  foot— our  estimate  for  the 
same  was  28  cents.  The  contract  price  for  brick  is  $11.40  per  M., 
in  the  walls ;  our  estimate  was  $14.00  per  M.,  in  the  walls— $2.60 
per  M.  less  than  our  estimate.  The  work  performed  by  Barnard 
&  Gowen  has  been  of  the  first  quality,  and  to  our  satis&ction.  We 
doubt  if  the  quality  of  the  masonry  can  be  excelled.  All. brick 
have  been  carefolly  selected,  and  have  been  laid  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  all  the  walls  hare  been  thoroughly  grouted. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  us  that  had  these  gentle- 
men not  been  delayed  for  the  want  of  cut  stone,  they  would  haye 
completed  all  work  contemplated  by  their  contract,  viz.:  the  com- 
pletion of  the  walls  and  floors  of  the  basement  story — ^before  the 
date  of  this  report 

^  Instead  of  placing  iron  beams  for  the  basement  floor,  we  have 
caused  to  be  constructed  brick  piers  and  arches  for  carrying  the 
arched  floors.  Our  reason  for  doing  so  was,  first,  that  at  the  price 
we  paid  for  brick  work,  the  cost  was  no  more  than  iron  beams,  and 
secondly,  because  the  iron  beams  would  have  a  tendency  to  rust, 
being  placed  directly  over  the  cellar. 

On  the  2d  day  of  May,  1870,  a  contract  was  made  with  Messrs. 
Hall,  Kimbark  &  Go.,  for  iron  fioor  beams  for  the  principal  fioor, 
at  a  cpst  of  five  and  three-fourth  cents  per  pound  for  compound 
beams,  and  five  and  three-fifth  cents  per  pQund  for  I  beams,  deliv- 
ered on  the  railroad  track  at  the  grounds.  These  beams  have  been 
manufactured  in  Belgium,  the  total  cost  of  which  for  this  floor,  at 
the  price  paid  per  pound,  will  be  $85,618,  estimating  the  weight  as 
near  as  possible  from  the  working  drawings.  Our  estimate  was  $44,-  ^ 
000,  the  contract  price  being  over  $8,000  less  than  our  estimate. 
These  beams  can  be  placed  on  the  walls  this  coming  winter,  ena- 
bling the  work  for  the  principal  story  to  commence  early  in  the 
spring. 
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In  orderto  be  prepared  fbr  woik  the  coming  Beison^we  thought 
it  adyisable  to  porchase  a  qoantitj  of  brick,  and  have  them  deliv- 
ered  daring  the  antomnandwinter^and  contracts  have  been  made 
with  parties  to  that  end. 

Hard  wood  Inmber  has  been  parchaeed  for  the  entire  finish  of 
the  bnilding,  and  will  be  piled  so  as  to  become  well  seasoned  by 
the  time  reqnired  for  nse. 

Shonld  yon  be  required  to  proonre  all  the  cat  stone  from  the 
penitentiary,  onr  judgment  is  that  during  the  next  two  years  the 
work  can  be  carried  to  the  main  stone  oomice.  To  do  this  will 
employ  all  the  stone  cutters  within  the  prison,  and  also  require  a 
number  of  citizen  stone  cutters  which  haye  already  been  employed 
in  cutting  the  stone  for  the  basement  story.  The  progress  of  the 
work  mostly  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  stone  is 
cut  and  delivered ;  and  basing  the  estimate  on  the  above,  it  will 
require  an  appropriation  of  $800,000  to  carry  on  the  work  for  the 
next  two  ensuing  years.  To  ^vogreeB  with  the  work  so  far  as  to 
complete  the  Senate  Ohsmber  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and 
temporary  offices  of  the  State  department,  will  require  an  appn>> 
priation  of  $1,600,090. 

As  your  report  to  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  will  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  all  moneys  expended  on  the  work  thus  fiir, 
and  for  what  purposes,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  embody  tiie 
same  in  this  report. 

In  closing,  it  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  the  first 
contractor  in  connection  with  this  important  building,  the  late 
Nicholas  Strott,  Esq.  This  gentleman  gave  evidence  of  ambition 
and  enterprise  by  the  promptness  with  which  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  obligations,  and  left  many  friends  to  lament  the  death 
of  so  young  and  good  a  man. 

"We  would  suggest  that  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  progress  with 
the  work  to  completion,  with  all  possible  despatch  commensurate 
with  good  work,  and  that  we  hope  to  have  authority  to  let  as 
many  of  the  contracts  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  as  it  la 
possible  to  execute  within  the  next  two  years. 
Most  respectfully  submitted, 

COCHEANE  &  PIQUENARD, 

AreMteek. 
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Total  amount  suspended  and  disallowed  by  the  Third 

Auditor  is 

Classified  as  follows : 

Discount  on  sale  of  war  bonds 

Interest  paid  on  war  bonds  

Other  items  of  interest  charged 

For  preparing  and  sale  of  bonds 

Expended  for  sanitary  purposes 

For  spy-glasses,  repairs  on  State  Arsenal  aad  permaneBi 
fixtures  to  State  bufldings 

Equipments  furnished  officers 

Over  charges  and  over  payments  made  to  Surgeons  and 
Post  Commanders,  furniture  and  oaipets  £>r  State 
offioes,  and  amounts  paid  suodzy  persons  to  proaecute 
war  claims 

Double  charges 

Amount  not  yet  paid  by  the  State. 

Amount  paid  men  not  mustered  into  the  United  States 
serrice 

Amount  not  yet  perfected  by  the  State. 


Total.. 


Total  amount  suspended  and  disallowed  fay  the  Second 

Comptroller 

Classified  as  follows: 

Double  charge ^ 

Permanent  fixtures  to  State  offices 

Amount  not  receipted. 

Daily  papers  for  Army  Auditors , 

Amount  which  should  be  allowed. •  • . . 


Total. 


$282,606  00 

200,60"?  OS 

2,839  97 

4,640  28 

14,879  92 

868  79 
6,489  88 


11,427  92 
5,006  99 
9,784  97 

17,168  b 
8,687  05 


$514,301  64 


$514,801  64    $514, SOI  64 


$406  50 

10  75 

6  00 

69  10 

14,176  04 


$14,667  89 


14,667  l> 


$14,667  » 


RECAPITULATION. 


Suspended  and  disallowed  in  Third  Auditor's  office. . . . 
Suspended    and    disallowed    in    Second    C6teptroller*s 


$514,801  64 
14,667  89 


$528,969  08 


Since  January  1,  1869^  two  settlements  have  been  made,  and 
the  Bum  of  $91,421  47  collected.  I  also  obtained  the  removal  of 
a  stoppage  against  the  State,  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Auditor,  of 
$22,682  64. 

From  the  above  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  outstand- 
ing difference  is  $528,969  03. 

The  act  of  Oongress  to  indemnify  the  States  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  defence  t  of  the  United  States,  approved  July 
27, 1861,  provides  "  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and  he 
is  hereby  directed,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  pay  to  the  Governor  of  ^ny  State,  or  to  lu« 
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dnly  antiiorized  agents  the  eoete,  charges  and  ezpenses  properly 
incurred  by  such  States  tor  enrolling,  subeietingy  clothing,  supply- 
ing, arming,  equipping,  paying  and  transporting  its  troops,  em- 
ployed in  aiding  to  suppress  the  present  insurrection  against  the 
United  States^  to  be  settled  upon  proper  vouchers  to  be  filed  and 
passed  upon  by  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury.'* 

A  liberal  constructioB  of  the  act  above  quoted  would  fully  jus- 
tify the  allowance  of  ail  that  the  State  could  reasonably  expect  to 
recover.  But  the  rulings  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Sec<md  Comptroller  neutralize,  to  a  great  extent,  the  plain  letter 
luid  spririt  of  the  law.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  the  rulings,  and  not 
the  law,  govern  the  adjustment  of  these  claims. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reading  over  the  reasons  given  for  suspen- 
sions and  disallowances,  that  rules  are  frequently  referred  to, 
while  the  law  is  seldom  quoted. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  classification  of  the  outstanding  differ- 
ence that  many  of  the  suspensions  and  disallowances  in  the  Third 
Auditor's  office  are  properly  made,  and,  under  present  rulings,  I 
think  but  little  can  be  collected  from  suspensions  and  disallo\v- 
ances  made  in  that  office ;  but  the  amount  of  $14,176  04,  suspended 
and  disallowed  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Comptroller,  ought  to 
be  allowed  and  paid.  The  whole  amount  was  allowed  in  the 
Third  Auditor's  office  by  a  much  more  experienced  and  competent 
clerk  than  the  reviewing  clerk  in  the  Second  Comptroller's  office. 
There  is  no  justice  and  bat  little  reason  in  the  objections  raised 
by  the  reviewing  clerk^  and  in  some  cases  the  evidence  furnished 
perfectly  covers  the  objections  raised,  and  is  precisely  what  is  now 
called  for. 

An  error  was  also  made  in  that  office  in  copying  the  sheet  of 
the  reviewing  clerk,  so  that  all  allowed  on  last  settlement  was  not 
put  in  the  requisition.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with  the  review- 
ing clerk  before  leaving  Washington,  I  called  his  attention  to  that 
fact,  and  also  referred  him  to  vouchers  which  should  be  allowed — 
the  correctness  of  which  he  admitted  and  said  they  would  be  al- 
lowed in  the  next  settlement. 

In  the  last  settlement  made,  suspensions  and  disallowances  in 
the  Second  Comptroller's  office  to  the  amount  of  $21,542  11,  was 
removed. 

{n  reference  to  the  claim  for  discount  and  interest,  the  Second 
Comptroller  admits  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  informed  me 
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when  I  filed  it  that  if  it  was  a  small  amcmnt  he  would  pay  it,  but 
ae  the  amount  is  large,  and  several  other  States  have  rinular 
claims,  he  was  nnwilling  to  pay  it  until  Oongreas  should  pass  a 
law,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  spedallj  authorizing  its  payment 

Congress  at  its  last  session  passed  an  act  refanding  to  the  Stste 
of  Massachusetts  over  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  inteieBtoa 
money  expended  by  that  State  in  the  war  of  1812. 

The  justice  of  our  interest  claim  is  not  questioned,  for  if  the 
United  States  had  sold  its  own  bonds  to  the  same  amount  as  did 
the  State,  and  paid  interest  on  them  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  famished  their  own  funds,  it  would  have  cost  the  United 
States  fully  as  much  as  is  charged  by  the  State,  and  there  is  do 
reason  why  the  people  of  one  State  should  be  taxed  to  fumifih 
money  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States  without  reimbursement; 
and  the  only  way  to  equalize  the  expense  of  the  war,  la  to  reim- 
burse from  the  Kational  Treasury  the  entire  expenses  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  for  interest  paid  on  money  borrowed  to  purdiase 
supplies,  etc.,  for  its  troops,  as  well  as  for  the  supplies  themselvea. 
If  this  is  denied,  the  States  that  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  expen- 
diture will  be  relieved  from  bearing  any  portion  of  that  part  of 
the  expense  in  preserving  the  Union. 

The  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate  have  during  the^  present 
session  reported  a  bill  providing  for  reimbursing  the  States  for  in- 
terest paid  on  money  borrowed  for  war  purposes,  and  recommend 
its  passage.  It  will  no  doubt  pass  during  the  present  session,  if 
proper  efifbrt  is  made  by  the  States  interested.  When  the  cldm 
for  discount  and  interest  was  made  up  it  was  supposed  that,  as  the 
justice  of  the  claim  is  indisputable,  it  would  be  adjusted  and  paid 
under  the  decision  of  the  Second  Comptroller,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "Interest  can  in  no  case  be  allowed  by  the  accounting 
officers  upon  claims  against  the  Qovernment,  either  in  favor  of  a 
State  or  an  individual ;  but  in  cases  where  the  claimant  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  it 
then  becomes  a  part  of  the  principal  of  his  claim,  and  as  such  is 
allowable.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  State  which  has  been  obliged  to 
raise  money  upon  interest  for  the  suppression  of  hostilities  against 
which  the  United  States  should  protect  her.  In  such  cases  the 
amount  of  interest  actually  and  necessarily  paid  will  be  allowed, 
without  reference  to  the  rate  of  it."  • 
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I  called  the  attention  of  the  Second  OomptroUer  to  the  above 
decision.  He  admitted  it  covered  the  case,  bat  for  reasons  above 
stated  he  would  be  compelled  to  send  the  States  to  Congress  for 
a  special  law. 

In  December,  1868, 1  completed  a  special  settlement  of  the  war 
claim  and  secured  an  allowance  of  $186,845  81  on  explanations 
and  additional  evidence  famished. 

Aside  frem  the  interest  and  discount,  this  payment  rednced  the 
outstanding  amount  to  a  comparatively  small  sum. 

The  disallowed  and  suspended  items  formed  a  part  of  every  in- 
stallment from  the  first  to  the  sixth,  inclusive,  some  of  which  had 
been  saspended  from  the  first  settlement  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  anything  more,  it  became  necessary  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground,  from  first  to  last,  and  furnish  all  the  explanations  that 
could  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  State,  and  persons  hav- 
ing personal  knowledge  of  facts  connected  with  the  expenditures. 

I  entered  upon  this  work  on  the  5th  of  January,  1B69,  and  con- 
tinued the  same  until  the  29th  day  of  May  following.  While  pre- 
paring the  explanations  and  additional  evidence  above  referred  to, 
I  prepared  a  new  installment  (the  7th)  amounting  to  $21,864  61, 
of  which  $17,821  42  has  been  allowed  and  paid.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work  I  proceeded  to  Washington,  filed  the  additional 
evidence  and  explanations,  and  called  for  a  special  settiement  As 
soon  as  I  could  get  the  daim  taken  up,  I  went  over  the  whole 
amount  with  the  clerk  assigned  to  settlement  of  these  claims,  and 
carefully  examined  each  item  and  the  evidence  and  explanations 
furnished,  and  as  they  were  voluminous,  much  time  was  necessa- 
rily consumed.  I  completed  the  settlement  early  in  December, 
1869,  and  obtained  an  allowance  of  $62,897  69,  but  owing  to  the 
Btoppage  of  $22,582  64  against  the  State  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
ond Auditor,  and  transferred  by  that  officer  to  the  office  of  the 
Second  OomptroUer,  to  be  deducted  from  any  amount  found  due 
the  State  of  Illinois,  I  requested  the  Second  OomptroUer  to  de- 
lay caUing  for  a  requisition  until  I  could  examine  the  records  and 
ascertain  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  stoppage.  I  was  compeUed 
to  do  this  or  aUow  the  stoppage  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
aUowed  on  the  settlement. 

The  Second  Auditor,  in  bis  letter  of  November  22, 1869,  to  the 
Third  Auditor,  notifying  him  of  the  stoppage  of  the  State 
on  the  books  of  his  office,  uses  the  foUewing  language :    ^^  The 
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State  of  Illinois  stands  charged  upon  the  books  of  this  office  with 
$22,582  64r,  and  to  request  that  this  amonnt  may  be  deducted  from 
any  snm  that  may  be  found  to  be  doe  the  State  upon  settlement 
made  in  your  office  and  transferred  to  its  credit  on  the  boeks  <rf 
this  office. 

<^  This  charge  was  based  npon  a  payment  made  by  Paymaster 
J.  H.  Eaton,  F.  8:  A.,  to  the  9th  and  Idth  fiegiments  of  three 
months  volanteens,  of  the  State  of  IllininSy  for  clothing  appearing 
to  be  due  them^  but  for  which  the  State  claims  reimbursement  on 
tiie  ground  of  having  furnished  said  Begiments  with  dothing  in 
kind." 

I  made  an  examination  of  all  the  papers  in  Second  Auditor's 
office  connected  with  this  stoppage  against  the  State,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  amount  was  originally  stopped  against  Paymas- 
ter Eaton,  on  the  ground  that  the  payment  made  by  him  was  un- 
authorized, as  the  muster  rolls  of  the  men  did  not  show  anything 
due  them  for  clothing.  General  Eaton  furnished  aU  the  evidence 
he  could  to  justify  his  payment,  and  the  case  was  submitted  to 
Second  Comptroller  Outts,  who  refused  to  relieve  him,  holding 
his  payment  to  be  wholly  unauthorized. 

I  could  find  no  written  authority  for  reversing  this  decision,  ex- 
cept the  words  written  across  the&ceof  General  Eaton's  account: 
<^  Charge  the  State,"  with  no  signature  to  show  by  whose  author* 
ity  the  transfer  was  made ;  and  I  coald  find  no  one  who  would 
assame  the  act.  In  an  interview  I  had  with  the  present  Second 
Comptroller,  Hon.  John  M.  Brodhead,  he  proposed  to  call  in  Gen- 
eral Eaton,  who  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  Paymaster  General, 
and  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  General  Eaton  was  called  in,  but 
merely  answered  a  f6w  questions  prc^ounded  by  the  Second 
Comptroller,  which  satisfied  me  that  the  whole  case  had  been  pre- 
viously talked  over  and  arranged,  and  the  Second  Comptroller  re- 
ported the  stoppage  to  the  Third  Auditor,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
allowance  just  made  to  the  State.  I  then  entered  upon  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  matter,  and  found  that  all  the  clothing 
charged  by  the  State  for  the  Begiment  referred  to  was  issued  by 
the  State  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  Regiments,  and  duly  receipted 
for,  and  that  these  vouchers  were  filed  by  the  State  with  her 
claim,  while  the  officers  receipting  for  the  same  were  in  the  United 
States'  service,  and  that  the  Third  Auditor  had  referred  them  to 
the  Quarternaaster  General  in  order  that  the  amount  might  be 
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obarged  against  the  officer  receiptiDg  for  sud  dothing;  and  the 
fact  that  the  State  farniBhed  the  clothing  was  the  very  reason  why 
the  rolls  npon  which  General  Eaton  paid  commutation  did  not 
ahow  anything  doe  the  men  for  clothing. 

I  made  a  written  report  and  argument  on  the  case,  which  in- 
duced the  Second  OomptroUer  to  revoke  his  order  to  the  Third 
Auditor  to  charge  the  amount  to  the  State,  and,  on  the  30th  day 
of  December,  1869, 1  received  a  United  States  Treasury  draft  for 
^2^897  97,  and  forwarded  die  same  to  your  excellency  by  mail* 

The  seventh  installment  was  not  included  in  this  settlement  for 
the  reason  that  it  only  covered  expenses  between  April  21, 1865, 
and  August  20, 1866,  and  the  Second  Comptroller  required  that 
evidence  sho.wiiig  .the  necessity  of  the  expenditures  at  so  late  a 
date,  and  after  the  war  had  practically  closed,  should  be  furnished 
in  addition  to  that  usually  required  in  previous  iostallments.  I 
therefore  requested  and  obtained  leave  to  withdraw  all  the  vouch- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  them  in  accordance  with  the  new 
ruling  of  the  Second  Comptroller.  Having  obtained  said  vouch- 
ers, I  left  Washington  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1870,  for 
Springfield. 

On  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Third  Auditor's  difference,  I 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  worth  while,  under  present  rulings,  to 
make  any  further  effort  to  collect  amounts  suspended  and  disal- 
lowed in  that  office,  as  all  the  explanations  and  additional  evidence 
that  could  be  offered  by  the  State  had  been  furnished,  and  all  had 
been  allowed  that  well  could  be  under  the  present  department 
rulings.  But  it  was  different  with  the  suspensions  and  disallow- 
ances in  the  Second  Comptroller's  office.  I  was  sure  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  could  be  obtained  from  suspensions  and  disal- 
lowances in  that  office,  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  $86,209  50. 
I  therefore  decided  to  make  the  nexi  settlement  upon  the  7th  in- 
stallment in  the  Third  Auditor's  office,  and  suspensions  and  dis- 
allowances in  the  Second  Comptroller's  office. 

In  April  last,  having  perfected  vouchers  to  the  7th  installment 
and  obtained  much  additional  evidence  required  by  the  Second 
Comptroller,  and  completed  elaborate  explanations,  I  repaired  to 
Washington,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  last  perfected  a  settlement 
with  an  allowance  on  the  7th  installment  of  $17,821  42,  anS 
$21,542  11  on  suspensions  and  disallowances  in  the  Second  Comp- 
troller's office,  making  a  total  allowance  of  $89,363  58 ;  but  owing 
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to  errors  made  by  the  derk  in  copyiDg  original  sheet  of  allowin- 
ees  in  Second  Oomptroller^e  office,  the  draft  issaed  was  only  for 
$89,023  78,  which  I  forwarded  by  mail  to  yoar  excellenqr.  From 
TariouB  errors  in  Second  OomptroUer's  office,  and  some  additional 
evidence  I  have  obtained  since  completion  of  last  settlement,  a 
small  amonnt  may  be  obtained  from  saspensions.and  disaUowanees 
in  Second  OomptroUer's  office,  and  if  Congress  pass  a  law  to  re- 
imborse  the  Statos  for  interest  paid  on  money  borrowed  and  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  a  settlement  oonld  be 
readily  commenced,  as  the  claim  is  already  on  file. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  report  that  the  amount  col- 
lected since  January  1, 1869,  is $91,4S1  47 

Amount  collected  by  me  previous  to  1869 233,655  5S 


Total  collections  made  by  me  is. $325,077  00 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  prompt  and 
efficient  assistance  rendered  by  the  Auditor  and  Adjutant  General 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  D.  COOK, 

m.  suae  Affenk 
KoBMAL,  III.,  January  9, 1871. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

FEBRUARY  16,  1871. 


To  the  HoncrcMe  the  Bowe  of  BepresentatweSj 

in  General  Assembly  met : 

The  Finance  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  annexed  resolu- 
tions, direct  me  to  report  that  thej  have  had  the  subject  matter  of  said 
resolutions  under  consideration,  and  that  they  find  that  the  Revenue 
Fund  in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  on  February  1st,  1871,  after  deduct- 
ing all  outstanding  warrants  to  same  date,  amounted  to  $1,217,210  31 
The  estimated  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the 

assessments  for  the  years  1870  and  1871,  amounts  to      2,002,500  00 
In  making  this  estimate  the  committee  do  not  con- 
template a  mgher  rate  of  taxation  for  the  year  1871 
than  25  cents  on  the  $100,  on  the  value  of  $480,- 
000,000,  being  the  gross  valuation  for  1870. 
The  two-mill  State  debt  tax  for  the  year  1870,  will 

amount  to , 864,000  00 

The  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  from  November  80,  '71,  to  November  SO, 

'73,  inclusive,  is  estimated  at 710,000  00 

The  amount  of  revenue  from  all  sources,  for  the  years        ■ 

1870  and  1871,  including  the  amount  in  treasury 

February  1st,  1871 $4,793,710  81 

[t  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  in  the  State  — 

DebtFund  of $67,154  38 

A.nd,  also,  a  deficit  in  the  Interest  Fund,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  State  interest  to  January  Ist,  1873,  of  113,517  50 
[t  is  also  estimated  that  there  will  be  required  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  former  ap- 
propriations, actual  and  estimated,  from  February 
let,  1871,  to  June  1st,  1871 698,698  71 

Che  three  items  last  mentioned,  amount ^779,870  69 
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This  should  be  dedneted  from  the  said  $4,798,710  81,  which  will 
leave  a  net  amount  of  $4,014,889  72,  which  will  be  in  the  treasary 
during  the  years  1871  and  1873,  to  be  used  to  pay  the  corrent  ex- 
penses of  the  State  and  snch  appropriations  as  tins  Lcgis'latnre  may 
make. 

The  Committee  direct  me  to  fxirther  report  that  they  find  that  the 
amount  of  the  estimated  expenses,  and  of  the  appropriations  asked  for 
and  estimated  for  the  years  1871  and  1873,  amounts  to  $5,277,294  S3, 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  recommended  and  estima- 
ted, and  the  estimated  current  expenses  of  the  State  for  the  years  1871 
and  1872,  is  $8,956,762  68. 

Hereto  atinexed  will  be  found  a  statement  and  a  schedule  prepaired 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  by  the  Auditor,  and  are  marked 
Exhibit  A  and  B,  and  which  are  made  a  part  of  this  report,  and  to 
which  reference  is  made  for  a  more  detailed  and  extended  statement. 

I  am  further  directed  by  the  Committee  to  report,  that  from  an 
interview  had  with  Mr.  Bunn-— one  of  the  State  House  Gommissionere 
-^that  the  sum  of  $806,000  is  all  that  can  be  judiciously  expended  on 
said  buildine  during  the  next  two  years. 

I  am  furtner  directed  by  the  Committee  to  recommend  that  the  esti- 
mated  expenses,  and  the  appropriations  recommended  and  estimated 
in  schedule  marked  Exhibit  iB,  of  this  report,  may  be  materially 
chan^^ed  in  detail,  but  they  should  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  the 
net  amount  of  the  revenue  for  the  years  1870  and  1871,  as  shown  by 
the  statement  hereto  annexed  and  marked  Exhibit  A. 

All  of  which  IS  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  L.  MAYO, 
Chaimum  of  Fincmce  OommiUee, 


By  Mb.  Koot: 

Jleaohedf  That  the  Finance  Committee  be  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  ascertain  and 
-report — 

1.  The  amount  of  money  in  the  State  treasuiy. 

2.  The  amount  that  wiU  probably  be  added  thereto  during  the  next  tuo  years,  and  the  nri- 
ouB  Bouroes  from  which  the  same  will  be  derived. 

8.  The  amount  required  for  the  next  two  years  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  alrcwij 
incurred,  and  the  yarious  kinds  of  indebtedness,  and  the  particular  fund,  if  any,  out  of  which 
the  same  or  any  portion  thereof  is  to  be  paid. 

4.  An  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  money  required  for  all  State  purposes  during  tbe 
next  two  years,  other  than  for  the  payment  of  indebtedness,  showing,  in  such  connection,  the 
particular  purpose. 

And  that  such  report  be  made  the  special  order  in  connection  with  the  special  order  fixed 
for  Tuesday  next. 
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Exhibit  A. 


REVENUE  FUND. 

Revenue  fund  in  treasury  February  1,  1871 , 

Deduct  amount  outBtanding  warrants,  February  1, 1871 

Assessment,  1870 — ^valuation , 

Deduct  for  surplus  and  levee  taxes — estimated  valuation 

Leaves  valuation  for  State  tax  (Rev.) 

Deduct  10  percent  for  errors,  insolvencies,  corn's,  etc. 

Net  valuation  for  revenue  tax,  1870 


25  cent  rev.  tax  on  $400,500,000,  net  valuation  for  1870 

25  cent  revenue  tax  on  same,  net  valuation  for  1871 

2  mill  S.  D.  tax  on  $482,000,000,  net  valuation  for  1870 


Total 


Deduct  actual  and  estimated  expenses  to  June  1,  1870. 
f 
Estimated  amount  revenue  to  be  used 


STATE  DEBT  FUND. 


Amount  State  debt  due  and  payable 

Less  5  per  cent  on  registered  canal  debt,  (estimated),  paid 
by  canal  trustees 


Gold  premium — Ojtimated  11^  per  cent 

Ijondon  exchange  on  $1,048,488  87 — estimated  8  per  cent 
Expense  of  paying  debt 


Estimated  amount  to  pay  debt  due 

State  Debt  Fund  on  hand,  Feb.  1,  1871 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Fund  on  hand  Feb.  1,  1871 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Fund;  installment  due  April  30, 

1871 — estimated 


This  estimate  leaves  deficit  of. 


INTEREST  FUND. 


Interest  on  $4,875,801  30,  to  Jan.  1,  1871 

**  2,854,707  14,  to  Feb.  15,  1871—li  mo 

'*  1,892,496  88,  to  Jan.  I,  1873— two  years.. 

Estimate  for  coin — 10 per  cent  premium  on  $994, 788  96 
Estimated  expenses — 5  installments,  $1000  each 


Estimated  interest  to  be  paid,  and  expenses  from  Jan. 
'71  to  Jan.  '78 

Amount  of  Interest  Fund  in  treasury,  Feb.  1,  1871,  appli- 
cable to  payment  of  above  estimated  amount 


This  estimate  leaves  deficit  of  . 


$1,229,774  63 
12,564  82 


$480,000,000 
'  85,000,900 


$446,000,000 
44,500,000 


$400,500,000 


$2,997,440  47 
142,788  38 


^  $328,291  80 
88,480  12 
8,000  00 


$1,982,801  40 
1,014,622  78 

210,000  00 


$1,217,210  31 


$146,274  04 

21,410  30 

227,099  62 


$39,478  40 
5,000  00 


1,001,250  00 

1,001,250  00 

864,000  00 


$4,088,710  31 
598,698  71 


$8,485,011  60 


$2,854,707  14 


419,771  42 


$3,274,478  56 


3,207,324  18 


$67,154  38 


$894,783  96 
44,478  40 


$489,262  36 
825,744  86 


$118,617  50 
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III.  Ccn.  R.  R.  Fund;  instollment  Nov.  30,  '71— estimated 
do.  do.         April  80,  12,        " 

do  do.        Nov.  80,  *72,        " 

This  amount  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Fund  i«i  esti- 
mated, as  it  will  affect  the  above  interest  estimate  in  what- 
ever manner  its  ute  may  be  provided  for. 


$260,000  00 
210,000  00 
260,000  00 


1710,000  OO 
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SPECIAL  REPOIIT 

Oir  THB 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

IN  BILATIOK  TO  THE  COST  OF  PBINTIKQ. 


STATS  OF  ILLINOIS,  SSCRETJLErS  0FFI08, 
BnamwoLD,  F§hmmy  20^  1871. 
Son.  Wm.  M.  Smith, 

Speaker  House  Hepreeentativee  : 

Sib:  On  the  18th  inst,  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the 

rollowing  resolntion,  adopted  by  the  Hoase  of  Representatives,  viz : 

Jteo&wi;  That  the  Seoretaiy  of  State  be  and  he  it  hereby  reqneited  to  report  to  thU  Home 
\hm  whole  coeti  to  the  State,  of  printing  the  report  of  the  Tniiteei  of  the  Industrial  UniTertl^, 
»he  Auditor's  Beport  on  the  Insurance  Department,  the  Beport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Kb- 
[|e  Institiction,  and  upon  whose  order  said  reporta  were  pabllshed ;  also  the  whole  cost  of 
printing  all  matter  authorised  bj  the  last  General  Assemblj,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
peepeetive  itsms,  and  the  cost  of  each. 

In  response  to  said  resolution,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith, 
for  the  information  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  a  tabular  detailed 
•tetement,  showing  the  cost  ef  the  printing  of  the  reports  severally  men* 
tioned  in  said  resolution,  and  also  the  whole  cost  of  said  reports  and 
■11  other  matter  authorized  by  the  last  session  of  the  General  As* 
Mmbly. 

I  have  no  official  information  upon  which  to  base  an  answer  to  the 
Inquiry  made  in  said  resolution,  viz:  "upon  whose  order  said  re** 
ports  were  published,"  but  presume  the  same  was  done  by  virtue  of 
the  statute  laws  of  the  State. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWABD  BUMMM^le 

Seeretary  of  State. 
v^i  T_ai 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT 


07  THS 


BOABD    or    PUBLIC    CHARITIES, 


TO    HIS    EXOEIXSHOT 


JOHN   M.   PALMER'. 


BOARD  OF  PUBUG  CHARITIES, 
Sicsxtart'b  OmoB,  SpixNeniLD,  A6n»ary  10,  18YI. 

HoH.  John  M.  Palmsb,  Governor: 

The  tQbjoined  account  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  State 
CommiBsionerB  of  Pnblio  CharitieB,  at  itB  recent  meeting  in  this 
city,  February  8th,  9th  and  lOtb,  is  transmitted  to  yon  by  their 
order. 

The  OommiBBiouers  present  were  Elmer  Baldwin,  President ; 
John  N.  McCordy  George  S.  Robinson. 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  Board  met  in  joint  session  with  the 
Trastees  of  the  Southern  Normal  University.  On  the  following 
day  the  CommisBioners  went  to  Jacksonyille  to  examine  the  water 
works  erected  by  the  TruBtees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  returned  to  Springfield,  when  the  following  minute 
was  ordered  te  be  entered  upon  the  records,  and  a  oopy  sent  to 
the  GoYcmor : 

The  Board  first  adopted  a  statement  of  facts,  upon  which  the 
action  taken  by  it  is  based,  viz : 
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1.    Three  of  the  Inbtitations  at  JacksoDTiUe  ask  for  appropiiar 
tioDS  of  money,  with  which  to  erect  baildings,  amonnting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $437,000.    Of  this  amount,  the  Institntion  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Damb  asks  for  $162,000;  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  for  $125,000,  snd  the  Sdiol 
for  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded  Children  for  $150,000.    2.  The 
statements  made  in  the  report  of  this  board  to  the  Governor, 
December  15lh,  1870,  with  reference  to  the  water  supply  at  Jack- 
sonville, are  true,  and  can  be  substantiated,  if  necessary,  by  sworn 
testimony.     3.   After  viewing  snd  inspecting  the  water  works 
erected  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  permaiieiice 
of  the  supply  thus  obtained  is  questionable.    4.  The  south  wing 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  so 
dilapidated  as  to  be  unsafe.    Yet  it  must  be  occupied,  or  the 
Institution  closed  until  additional  buildings  are  erected.    5.  There 
are  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  in  a  building  designed  to 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.    6.  The  necesuty  for 
some  permanent  and  better  provision  for  the  care  of  idiots  in  this 
State,  of  whom  there  are  more  than  two  thousand,  is  imperative. 
7.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  is  situated  upon 
ground  said  to  be  ^orth  three  or  four  thonsand^dollars  per  acre, 
and  near  the  point  of  intersection  of  four  railroads.    It  is  proba. 
ble  that  the  property  as  it  stands  would  bring  its  full  value,  if 
oflbred  for  sale.    8.  The  cost  of  erectiog  and  furnishing  an  Instt- 
tation  for  the  education  of  three  hundred  deaf  mutes,  is  estimated 
by  us  to  be  from  $275,000  to  $300,000. 

After  adopting  the  statement  above,  a  vote  was  taken  upon  the 
question,  whether  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  is  prepared  to 
recommend  the  granting,  by  the  Legislature,  at  the  present  session, 
of  the  appropriations  asked,  without  waiting  to  test,  by  experi- 
ence, the  quality  and  permanence  of  the  water  newly  obtained. 
It  was  unanimously  decided  in  the  negative. 

A  vote  was  next  taken  on  the  question,  whether  the  Board 
would  recommend  the  postponement  of  any  action  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  the  matter  of  building,  until  a  subsequent  ses- 
sion, in  order  to  afford  time  for  testing  the  water  supply ;  and 
resulted  in  a  unanimous  expression  of  the  conviction  tiiat  imme- 
diate action  is  necessary. 
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The  Board  then^  by  a  nnanimoua  vote^  resolYed,  in  accordance 
with  section  sixth  of  the  act  creating  the  Board,  to  recommend  to 
the  Governor  and  General  Assembly,  to  inquire  into  the  possi- 
bility and  expediency  of  sellinp^  the  property  now  occupied  by 
the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  transfening  that 
institution  to  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  locating  the  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  some  other  point 

The  reason  of  this  recommendation  is,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  the  course  suggested  would  relieve  the  State  of  all 
doubt  as  to  the  permanent  efficiency  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  it  would  protect  the  State 
against  possible  loss,  in  case  a  removal  should  hereafter  prove  to 
be  necessary,  and  it  would  save  to  the  State  from  twenty  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  upon  the  original  cost  of  making  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind,  besides 
diminishing  the  subsequent  annual  current  expenses. 

With  regard  to  the  School  for  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded  OhUd- 
ren,  the  Board  can  only  reiterate  the  recommendation  on  page 
255  of  its  First  Biennial  Report. 

On  the  10th  of  February  the  Board]  carefully  reconsidered  its 
action  concerning  the  Southern  Normal  University,  recorded  on 
page  four  of  the  statement  transmitted  to  the  Governor,  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1870,  and  decided  that  it  can  make  no  other  recommen-- 
dation  at  present. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

FRED.  H.  WINES,  Searetary. 
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COMMUNICATION 


iFboic  ths 


AUDITOR  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS, 


IN  RELATION  TO  THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


State  of  Illxnois,  Auditor's  Office, 
SFRinaFiiLD,  Fib.  10, 1871. 
HoK.  Wh.  M.  Smith, 

Speaker  House  of  BepreeentatweSy 

TwrnUy-eeventh  Oenemi  AesenMy^  JUinois : 
SiB^^In  compliance  with  the  following  resolution,  passed  bj  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  viz : 

^^JSeeolvedy  That  the  State  Auditor  and  Secretary  of  State  be  and 
hereby  are  requested  to  furnish  this  House,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
whole  expense  of  the  late  Constitutional  Convention  of  this  State,  in- 
dnding,  particularly  and  in  detail,  the  expenses  of  printing,  binding, 
paper  and  cost  of  books,  of  any  and  every  description,  furnished  by 
the  State  to  and  for  the  said  Convention  and  the  several  members 
thereof." 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  accompanying  statement. 
The  only  books  known  by  me  to  have  been  ^'furnished  by  the  State 
to  and  for  the  said  Convention  and  the  several  members  thereof,"  are 
those  styled  the  "Convention  Globe." 

I  have  been  delayed  in  answering  this  resolution,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  measurement  and  cost  of  said  book. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  E.  LIPPINCOTT,^ 

Diqitized  '  ^ 

Auditor  F.  A. 
Vol.  1—83 
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Statement  of  the  JSaifpenees  qf  ike  Cdnetituiianal  Convention  qf  Itti- 
fioie,  1869  and  1870. 


To  official  reporters, 


ing 

of  pffooeedingB,  Globe  form. 


121,142  18 

2,082  80: 

648  00 


To  printing  p^per  for  conveiilioii  votk. 
"      Joomal  of  GonYention 


"      current  work  of  oon^ention 

**      Convention  BegiftermndJottmal composition.  ... 

'*      proceedings  in  Globe  form 

'*      constitution  in  newspapers  in  State,  $80  each  . . . 

**      and  translating  constitation  in  foreign  languages. 

To  ConTcntion  Begister  fiunished  members 

To  ConventioB  Journal        **  **' 

To  proof  reader  of  Oltmieation  Reglsler,  Jovnal  and  Globe.  .. 

To  Printing  Committee,  Ibr  serving  after  adfomnment 

To  binding  Journal  of  Convention  and  Globe 


Total  reporting,  printing  paper,  printing  and  binding. 

To  members,  dfioers,  employees  and  chaplains 

To  rent  of  committee  rooms 

To  clerks  of  committees 

To  janitors  of  committee  rooms 

To  furniture,  stoves,  fuel,  etc.,  for  committee  rooms  . . 

To  postage • 

To  stationery 


To  extra  clerks  and  employees  in  Seorstaiy  of  State's  office. . . . 

To  blank  books  for  recording  Convention  Journal 

To  recording  and  indeiing  Oonventkm  Jenmal 

To  maps  and  srticles  furnished 

To  ice  furnished 

To  repairs  of  desks,  keys,  etc 

To  Janitor  in  water  closet 

To  enrolling  sew  constitution 

To  distribution  of  new  constitution,  blanks  and  election  tickets . 


ToUl. 


I 

12,674  62; 
10,626  42. 

6,697  21! 

8,808  21 ; 

9,240  00| 

2,864  49; 

4,098  90. 

3,169  291 

2,142  oo; 

284  00 


$28,822  96 
8,969  S3 


$847  86 

942  00 

2,606  00 

1,824  02 


$2,282  00 

7,760  00 


$60,S46  m 
2,600  00 


$86,627  2S 
84,499  60 


$6,618  87 


$9,982  00 
2,688  00 

90  00 
500  00 

78  tf 
114  00 

69  00 
261  2S 
100  00 
641  70 


$190,164  n 


Non.— The  sum  of  $2,604  82  is  included  in  items  of  printingof  Convention  Globe,  for 
which  a  wanant  has  not  yH  been  issued.  The  binding  sceount  has  not  yet  been  a^usted— 
will  be  a  balance  due  therefor. 
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OF  THK 


COMMIHEE  ON  CANAL  AND  RIVER  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MR.  GALLOWAY,  Chaieman, 


Mb.  Speaker  :  The  Camil  and  River  Improvement  Committee,  to 
which  was  referred  a  statement  made  by  the  State  Trustee  of  the  ^Il- 
linois and  Michigan  Oanal,  in  relation  to  a  contract  between  the  Board 
of  Trastees  of  said  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and  one  Adam  Smith, 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  bj  and  through  which  it  is  claimed  by  said 
Smith  that  he  has  secured  a  perpetual  lease  of  both  banks  of  the  said 
canal  for  a  distance  of  thirty  thousand  feet,  from  a  point  near  the 
jnnction  of  said  canal  with  the  Chicago  river,  have  instructed  me  to 

BSPOKT  : 

That  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  investigation  of  the  matter 
thus  reterred  to  them,  and  after  some  progress  had  been  made  therein, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  appoint  a  subcommittee,  consisting  of  six  of  its 
members,  and  of  which  sub-committee  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Derickson  was 
made  chairman^  and  instructed  to  proceed  to  Chicago  and  prosecute 
the  investigation  in  that  city. 

The  sub-committee  entered  promptly  upon  its  duties,  and  prosecu- 
ted its  labors  with  commendable  energy  and  great  diligence.  Having 
conferred  freely  with  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  also  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  State  Trustee  now  in  this  city,  pre- 
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pared  and  sabmitted  a  report  to  the  committee;  from  which  it  had 
been  detailed. 

This  report  was  unanimouBlj  approved  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Canal  and  River  Improvement  Committee  who  were  present  when  it 
was  submitted,  and  I  was  instfacted  to  present  the  same  to  this  Honse, 
together  with  the  letters  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  the  Major  of 
Chicago,  and  a  communication  from  the  Attorney  General,  which 
several  papers  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  respectively,  and  to 
ask  for  the  reading  of  the  same,  and  also  for  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution contRincd  therein. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 
I  .  A.  J.  GALLOWAY,  Chairman, 


"A." 


To  the  Honorable^  the  Chairman  of  the  Canal  and  River  Improne- 
went  OonvmiUeey  House  of  B^eeentaHvee  : 

Yonr  snb-commttteo,  appointed  by  yon  to  examine  into  the  contract 
between  the  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and  Adam 
Smith,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  committee,  your  sub- 
committee proceeded  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  there  had  a  free  con- 
sultation with  Mayor  B.  B.  Mason,  who  was  former  State  Comraif- 
sioner  for  widening  and  deepening  the  canal,  and  with  Messrs.  Mc- 
Arthur,  Carter  and  Frindeville,  present  Commissioners  for  the  earns 
purpose,  and  also  with  other  citizens  of  Chicago,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, as  to  the  value  of  the  property  purported  to  be  conveyed ;  and 
also  consulted  with  several  legal  gentlemen  as  to  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  written  contract.  Ana  after  carefully  considering  the  arti- 
cle for  outselves,  and  diligently  inquiring  into  and  examining  all  the 
evidence  within  our  reach  and  at  our  command,  and  also,  after  reading 
the  appended  communication  from  His  Excellency  Governor  Palmer^ 
and  also  the  written  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  have  come  to 
the  following  conclusion : 

Firgt — That  the  contract  is  intended  to  be,  and  if  valid,  is  a  per- 
petual lease,  whereby  the  State  loses  possession  of  property  worth 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  without  any  juat,  fair  or  adequate  con- 
sideration. 

Second — That  the  Trustees,  in  attempting  to  create  a  lien  npon  the 
property  to  live  beyond  the  life  of  the  trust,  transcended  their  proper 
powers. 
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Third — ^Tfaat  immediate  measures  should  be  instituted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  disaffirm  said  contract.  We  therefore  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  preamble  and  resolution. 

R  P.  DERICKSON, 
J.  H.  JONES, 
ROBERT  HUNTER, 
JAMES  M.  RICE, 
A.  M,  OAVAN. 


I  think  it  is  probable  that  when  the  business  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
shall  have  extended  so  far  in  the  direction  of  the  canal  as  to  render  it 
profitable  to  do  so,  the  sides  of  the  canal  might  be  leased  in  lots  on 
leaees  of  a  limited  duration,  and  that  a  large  revenue  could  and  should 
be  derived  from  such  leases,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  canal  and  the 
people  of  the  State.  In  all  other  respects  I  concur  with  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Canal  and  River  Improvement. 

JAMES  M.  RICE. 


Whbbkas,  on  the  second  day  of  December,  A.  D.  I81O,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  executed  a  certain  pa- 
peri  by  which  it  is  alleged  ^or  claimed  that  one  Adam  Smith,  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  acquired  some  right  or  interest  in,  or  ri^ht  to  use  and 
occupy  ninety  (90)  feet  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  begmning  at  the 
west  line  of  section  twenty-nine  (29),  in  township  thirty-nine  (39) 
north,  oi  range  fourteen  (14)  east,  of  the  3d  p.  m.,  where  the  same 
crosses  the  canal,  thirty  thousand  feet,  subject  to  certain  conditions 
therein  named,  and  being  the  property  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Oanal ;  and  whereas,  in  the  judgment  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
said  paper  is  not  binding  upon  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  tlwt  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  people  tiiereof,  that  the  said  Smith  or  any 
other  person,  should,  apon  any  pretence  whatever,  be  permitted  to 
have  or  acquire  any  interest  in  said  strip,  or  any  right  to  use  or  occu- 
py the  same  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent  whatever;  therefore, 

Suolved^  the  /SiemUe  concurring^  that  said  paper,  so  executed  and 
claiming,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  ^'  not  valid ''  and  not 
binding  upon  the  State ;  and  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to  in- 
struct the  Attorney  General  of  this  State  to  give  notice  thereof  to 
said  Adam  Smith,  and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Illinois  and 
ilichigau  Canal,  and  to  institute  and  prosecute  such  legal  and  proper 
proceedings  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  case,  to  disafiirm  the  same  and 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  State. 
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STATE  OF  ILLIXOIS,  £X£GUTIT£  DEPARTHKNT, 

Springfield,  Ills.,  Feb.  23,  1871. 

« 

HoN8.  R  p.  Debio&son  and  a.  M.  Cayan  : 

Gentlemen : — I  hare  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  trnstees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  have  no  power  to  bind 
the  State  of  Illinois  by  the  license  given  bj  them  to  Mr.  Adam  Smith, 
and  I  am  equally  clear  in  the  belief  that  it  is  competent  for  the  proper 
representatives  of  the  State  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Smith  at  pleasure. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  add  that  the  license  to  Mr.  Smith  wai 
given  by  the  trustees  after  consultation  by  the  State  tmatee  with  m^ 
and  that  it  was  not  supposed  that  its  effect  would  be  to  give  to  Mr. 
Smith  any  exclusive  right  to  the  strip  along  the  canal,  after  Ae  woik 
of  widening  was  completed,  nor  any  greater  privileges  than  would  be- 
long to  any  other  land  owner  along  the  line,  nor  aoy  right  whateier 
that  could  be  construed  into  an  anttiority  to  devote  any  portion  of  the 
strip  to  private  uses. 

I  do  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  policy  of  the  license  under 
consideration,  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Gen.  Bowett  woold 
not  have  consented  to  the  arrangement  without  my  approval ;  and  I 
add  that  it  ought  to  be  at  once  disavowed  and  repudiated  if  it  does  in 
factr,  or  if  there  is  any  reason  for  apprehending  that  it  confers  ezdu- 
sive  rights  upon  Mr.  Smith.  Respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  PALMEB. 


To  the  Honorable  the  CommiUee  on  Canal  and  River  Improvement  : 

Gentlemen: — I  have  been  requested  by  yon  to  give  ray  official 
opinion,  '^  As  to  whether  or  not  one  Adam  Smith,  by  virtue  of  a  ae- 
called  article  of  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  with  said  Smith, 
in  relation  to  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  said  canal  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  feet,  dated  the  2l8t  of  Deoem> 
ber,  A.  D.  1870,  will  deprive  the  State,  through  its  trustees  or  other 
proper  agents,  of  the  use  and  control  of  the  land  so  pretended  to  have 
been  granted  to  said  Smith  2" 

In  reply  to  which  question,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  in  my 
humble  judgment  the  State  will  have  the  same  right  to  use  and  to 
control  the  whole  space  covered  by  said  proposed  improvements  that 
it  has  to  use  and  control  the  actual  ground  over  which  the  canal  pro* 
per  now  passes.  In  answer  to  a  further  interrogatory  by  your  honor- 
able committee,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  time  for  which  the  said  Smith 
can  hold  and  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  claimed  to  have  been 
granted  him  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  article  of  license  or 
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permission,  I  have  to  reply  that,  in  my  jndgment,  said  Smith  can  hold 
and  enjoy  the  same  just  as  long,  and  no  longer,  than  the  Legislature  of 
'i  this  State  may,  in  its  good  pleasure,  permit  him  so  to  do. 
r.       The  article  of  agreement  referred  to  is  permissive  only  to  said  Smith. 
It  confers  no  rights  or  privileges  upon  him  which  the  General  Assem- 
bly may  not  at  any  time,  for  good  reasons,  revoke  and  set  aside. 
t       I  might  give  in  detail  the  reasons  which  impel  my  mind  to  the  con- 
c  elusions  above  stated,  but  to  do  so  at  this  time  would  prove  unavailing 
:  and  useless.  Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  BUSmTELL. 


"  E.'' 


MAYOR'S  OFFICE, 
Chicago,  Ills  ,  Feb.  23,  ^1871. 

Hon.  SL  P.  Debickson  : 

Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  yesterday  is  before  me  this  morning.  I 
am  surprised  that  Chicago  should  be  charged  with  wanting  to  get  that 
ninety  feet  strip.  All  that  Chicago  wants,  so  far  as  1  know,  is  to  have 
it  left  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  whoever  they  may  be,  for 
the  bonetit  of  the  State.  But  we  do  think,  if  it  is  so  left,  the  State 
will  realize  a  large  amount  of  money  from.  it. 

We  do  not  think  it  advisable  or  prudent  to  place  in  the  control  of 
one  man,  let  him  be  who  he  ipay,  twelve  miles  of  dock  front,  for  if 
Chicago  grows  as  we  expect,  it  will  all  be  needed,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  for  business  purposes.  1  think  the  lots  on  each  side  of  that  canal 
for  six  miles,  say  three  hundred  feet  deep,  will  be  worth  in  ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  from  $6,000,000  to  $10,000,000 ;  at  $6,000,000,  it  would 
be  less  than  $100  per  front  foot.  Now,  I  think  those  owning  property 
in  the  rear  would  be  glad  to  give  the  State  every  third  lot  for  the  privi- 
lege of  having  their  other  lots  come  up  to  the  canal,  and  at  this  rate 
the  State  would  realize  $2,000,000.  Calling  the  value  $6,000,000, 
and  according  to  Smith's  own  estimate,  it  would  only  cost  about  $1,- 
500,000  if  it  were  to  be  put  under  contract  without  reference  to  brick- 
making.  But  suppose  the  material  was  used  for  brickmaking, 
then  the  only  expense  there  would  be,  would  be  docking,  say  about 
$400,000.  I  do  not  think  anything  more  will  be  done  in  the  council 
at  present.  I  will  try  and  keep  things  quiet.  The  greatest  objection 
Chicago  has  to  the  arrangement,  is  in  placing  so  much  power  in  one 
man's  hands,  and  in  seeing  a  valuable  property,  which  we  think  might 
be  worth  a  large  amount  to  the  State,  thrown  away. 

Yours  truly, 

R  B.  MASON. 
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LiniE  WABASH   RIVER   IMPROVEMENT,    ETC. 


REPORT  (ff  THE  JOINT  COMMITrEE 

IN  RELATION  TO  THE  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  APPROPRUTION  FOR  THE  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  THE  ILLINOIS  AND  LITTLE  WABASH  RIVERS. 


To  the  Sinate  knd  Hoau  (f  Bwre^mtatvoes 

of  the  State  of  JllinoU  : 

The  codmoittM  appointed  noder  the  joint  resolntion  of  Febraary 
14th,  1871,  charged  with  the  daty  of  ascertaiDing  how,  in  what  man- 
ner, and  for  what  purpose  the  appropriation,  or  any  part  therciof,  under 
the  act  of  1869,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  river,  has  been 
expended ;  and  further,  to  inquire  into  and  report  relative  to  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  improvement  of  the  Little  Wabash,  would  respect- 
fully report : 

That  we  find  the  detailed  statement  of  Virgil  Hickox,  the  treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  embodied  in  the  report  of  that 
Board  to  the  Governor,  and  by  him  laid  before  this  General  Assem* 
bly,  to  be  a  correct  and  faithful  accounting  of  the  moneys  expended  on 
the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  river  and  the  Little  Wabash,  and 
would  respectfully  refer  to  that  report  for  details  as  to  the  manner  and 
extent  of  the  disbursements  on  account  of  said  improvements. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  improvement  of  the  Little 
Wabash  has  been  completed  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory,  and  that 
the  State,  in  all  its  interests,  has  been  fully  protected.  The  conclusions 
of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  character  and  condition  of  this  work 
are  BOt  drawn  from  a  personal  examination  of  the  work,  but  based  on 
information  deemed  authentic  and  reliable.  •  Digitized  by  Googi 
Vol.  1—88 
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We  find,  from  a  thorough  personal  examination  of  the  work  already 
completed  and  in  process  of  completion  on  the  Illinois  rirer  improve- 
ment  at  Henry,  and  from  a  carefal  investigation  of  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Oanal  Commissioners,  that  so  much  of  the  appropria- 
tion as  has  been  expended,  amounting  now  to  nearly  one-hsdf  of  the 
same,  has  been  disbursed  within  the  law  in  a  manner  that  wOl  bear 
the  strictest  scrutiny. 

The  substantial  character  of  the  work,  already  far  advanced  toward 
completion,  attests  the  fitness  of  the  appointment  of  D.  C.  Jenne  ai 
engineer. 

Economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  and  a  strict  fidelity 
in  the  discharge  of  the  trust,  marks  the  action  of  Messrs.  Utley, 
Hickox  and  Milne,  the  Commissioners,  under  whose  supervision  the 
improvement  is  being  made. 

The  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  improvement  will  be  completed 
within  the  contract  time,  and  within  the  appropriation  made. 

R  P.  DEKIOKSON, 
JACOB  FOUKE, 
JOHN  H.  DANIELS, 
J.  C.  DORE, 
WM.  BEDDICK. 
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REPORT 


07  THB 


COMMIHEE  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS, 

IN  RELATION  TO  THB  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THB  DEAF 
AND  DUMB^  AT  JACKSONVILLE. 


MR.  WATKINS,  Ohaibman. 


Bpbinofucld,  Illinois,  March  8,  1871. 

To  (As  Honorable  House  of  Repreeentatives^ 

of  the  State  of  Illinois  : 

Gbntlembn — The  Committee  od  Pablic  Baildings  and  Grounds 
have  instracted  me  to  report  to  yoa^  that  they  have  visited  the  Illi- 
nois Institation  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  located  at 
Jacksonville,  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  south  wing  of 
said  building,  with  special  reference  to  determining  whether  it  was 
suitable  for  occupancy  or  not. 

I  am  directed  to  say,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  occupancy  of  this  building,  in  its  present  condition,  is 
an  inexcusable  hazard  of  the  lives  of  the  inmates,  and  should  not  be 
continued  a  single  hour.  The  character  of  the  building  is  such  that, 
in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  no  economy  to  attempt  to  repair  it ;  and 
we  recommend  that  it  be  taken  down  and  replaced  by  a  new  one,  to 
correspond  in  style  and  size  with  the  main  building.  The  committee 
have  therefore  instructed  me  to  report  the  following  joint  resolution, 
and  recommend  its  adoption,  viz :  "^ 
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**R$mhed  by  At  H<mm  of  Btpntadaiwei^  liU  8mmU  cmemrrimg  ibrws  TlMi  Uw  i 
be  and  he  IB  hereby  anthoriied  io  direct  the  tnutees  of  the  Ulinoif  Institiitioii  fer  the! 
tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  located  at  JackMnviUe,  to  canee  the  aooth  wing  of  the  bviUag 
to  be  abandoned  at  once,  and  to  reduce  the  nomber  of  pnpib  in  said  inntitntion  to  a  vamka 
that  may  be  accommodated  in  the  other  parte  of  sud  building  unleaB  thetnmleeaoaii  proride, 
temporarily,  other  ai^feommodations  for  fud  pnpib,  without  extra  coet  to  the  State.** 
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LETTER  FROM  GOV,  PALMER, 
TRAKftHtrmra 

A  SPECIAL  REPOET  OF  THE  DIRECTOKS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

IX  RELATION  TO  THE  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THAT  INSTITUTION. 


EXSOUTIVE  DePABTMBNT) 

Spbinofixld,  January  24, 1871. 

To  Hon.  W.  M.  Smith, 

Sp4akerqfth4  Hmae  of  JSepresentatfves: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yon,  to  be  laid  before  the  Hoase  of 
Representatives,  a  special  report  made  to  me  on  the  20th  day  of  Jan- 
narj,  1871,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  relation  to  the  water  supply  for  that  Institution. 

It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  express  my  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  arrangements  now  completed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Edacation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  which  the  vexatious 
matter  of  a  supply  of  water  for  the  uses  of  the  Institution  is  finally 

settled. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellenoj,  Jobs  M.  Paucbe, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  JUinoia. 

Sir  :— The  Board  of  Directors  of  tluB  Ulinols  lAstltution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  respectfallj  request  to  laj  before  yon 
a  report  snpplemental  to  the  thirtieth  annual  report,  i^hich  they  had 
the  honor  to  forward  to  jotk  under  date  of  !K'oTeml)er  80ih,  1870: 

The  Board,  well  aw^ro  of  yopr  MmeBtrsdieitiLde  relative  to  all  that 
appertains  to  the  efficiency  of  the  several  State  charitable  institutions, 
and  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  their  unfortunate  inmates,  are 
the  more  desirous  of  presenting  to  you  this  supplemental  report,  be- 
cause it  touches  a  question  which  is  vital  to  the  main  purposes  of  the 
Institution,  and  which  has  already  caused  you  anxious  concern. 

In  the  thirtieth  report,  the  board,  at  some  length,  dwell  upon  their 
various  efforts  to  secure  an' adequate  supply  of  water,  and  make  men- 
tion of  one  whicb  was  at  that  time  in  process  of  execution,  in  which 
the  Board  express  strong  confidence  of  success,  but  whidi  at  that  time 
had  not  been  put  tQ  practical  test.  Since  then  that  enterprise  has  been 
so  far  copipleted  as  to  enable  the  Board  to  arrive  at  positive  condn- 
sions  from  its  actual  working. 

The  water  works  alluded  to  above  were  sufficiently  advanced  in 
their  constvnction  on  the  dth  of  January,  18tl,  to  enable  the  Institution 
to  av«ul  itself  thereof;  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the  storage 
reservoir  upon  the  Institution  premises  was  full.  Thus,  in  nine  days, 
besides  affording  a  fuU  supply  for  the  operations  of  the  InstitutioD, 
the  machinery  has  conveyed  to  the  Institution  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  gallons  of  water.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  ex- 
plaitiy  hi  acme  MiaH,  the  system  which  the  Board  has  at  length  veiy 
happily  fallen  upon  to  remove  the  serious  disability  under^  which  the 
Institution  has  so  long  labored.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  Institution 
there  flows  a  small  stream  of  clear  and  measurably  soft  water.  This 
stream  has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  the  £ei11»  winter  or  spring 
months,  and  rarelj  in  the  summer.  Upon  this  stream  the  Board  have 
purchased  two  acres  of  ground,  and  have  erected  thereon  a  temporary 
engine  house  in  which  have  been  placed  a  steam  boiler  and  steam 
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pump.  A  four-inch  caslriron  pipe  has  been  lud  from  the  pumping 
works  to  the  ]ji9ti(ation  en4  to  the  8tarsge  roseryc^r.  The  operiction 
of  the  machinerj  ia  entirely  aatisfiustory. 

The  Board  belieye  that  the  plan  now  in  operation  is  adequate,  to  aup- 
plj  all  the  present  and  future  demauds  of  the  Institution  for  water, 
and  of  any  others  the  Stat^  may  find  it  expedient  to  ereet  in  the  vici- 
nity, even  thongh  these  demands  should  hereafter  be  multiplied  five- 
fold. The  flow  of  the  stream  alone  is  thought  to  be  sufficient,  daring 
almost  tlie  entire  year^  bat  in  addition  to  this  there  are  two  storage 
reservmrs  whose  combined  capacity  is  over  three  million  gallons.  One 
of  these  reservoirs,  includes  a  part  of  the  land  purchased  by  the  Board, 
of  which  mention  has  herein  been  made,  and  was  already  constructed 
when  the  purchase  was  effected.  This  reservoir  the  Board  expects  to 
enlarge,  and  its  capacity  alone  can  be  increased  to  five  million  gallons 
with  the  expenditure  of  fonr  thoasand  dollars.  When  so  enlarged  the 
average  depth  of  water  being  nine  feet  will  be  suflScient  to  preserve  * 
its  purity. 

The  expense  of  conducting  the  water  to  the  Institution  will  be  in- 
considerable. The  force  already  in  the  service  of  the  Institution  can 
operate  the  machinery  without  material  inconvenience,  as  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  run  it  one  day  in  a  week.  The  only  expense,  aside 
from  repairs,  will  thus  be  for  fuel,  and  will  not  exceed  five  dollars  per 
week. 

In  the  thirtieth  annual  report,  the  Board  recommended  the  appro- 
priation of  seven  thoasand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  construction  of  these  water  works.  As  the  work  has  been 
done  in  winter,  and  in  very  unfavorable  weather,  their  cost  has  some- 
what exceeded  that  amount.  The  Board  would  now  renew  that  recom- 
mendation, and  ask  the  further  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
to  deepen,  enlarge  and  otherwise  perfect  both  the  reservoirs  on  the 
Institution  premises  and  the  one  at  the  pumping  works. 

The  work  thus  far  has  been  done  under  the  authority  of  law,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  approved  by  your  excellency  April  19th,  1869. 
That  act  did  not  make  any  specific  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  but 
authorized  this  Board  to  use  certain  funds  appropriated  for  defitiying 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Institution  in  securing  a  supply  of  water. 
This  the  Board  have  done,  and  in  consequence  have  been  compelled 
to  create  a  debt  upon  the  credit  of  the  Institution.  In  this  the  Board 
have  only  discharged  the  duty  which  they  felt  instructed  to  perform 
by  the  act  above  named.    The  Board  feel  that  it  is  unwise  to  require 
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the  Institntion  to  carry  a  defieieney,  and  hope  to  be  able  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  to  meet  all  oUigaHons^  promi^y  at  malority. 

In  conclnsion,  the  Board  wonld  express  their  earnest  desire  tliit 
your  excellency  wonld,  at  an  early  day,  visit  the  Institotioii  andmab 
a  personal  inspection  of  these  works,  and  of  any  other  matters  pertiia- 
ing  to  the  effidency  of  the  Institntion,  in  all  which  they  are  well  as- 
sured of  your  earnest  interest. 

Bespectfhlly  submitted. 

EOBEBT  BOAL, 

J.  A.  CHESTNUT, 

WIL  P.  BASRy 

PHILIP  G.  QILLETT, 

Board  of  Buwtanfcr  111$.  Im.  for  DiafandDwai. 
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COMMUNICATION 


FSOM  THE 


ATJDITOE  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS, 

IN  RELATION  TO  A8SBS81CENT  OF  FROPSRTT  OF  ILLIN0I8  CENTRAL 
RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Statb  or  iLunotMy  AvDiroB't  Offioe, 

SpsmoFiBLD,  January  SOlA,  1S71. 
Hon.  Wu.  U.  Smith, 

Speaks  of  ihs  B&u$e  cf  £epr^9mkiUme$. 

Sir  : — ^In  compliance  with  the  following  preamble  and  resolation  of 
the  Hoase  of  Bepresentatives,  passed  on  the  24th  day  of  Jannarj, 
1871,— 

Wbueib  it  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor,  that  no  aflsessmeni  has  been 
made  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  since  it  was  decided  by  the  8u- 
prame  Oourt»  at  the  November  term,  1661,  in  the  ease  of  Tbs  State  of  Illinois  ts.  The  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Coppany,  that  the  assessment  made  by  the  Hon.  Jene  K.  Dubois,  then  Audi- 
tor, was  too  large;  therefore, 

Mmohii^  That  the  State  Auditor  is  hereby  requested  to  inform  this  House  why  the  assess- 
ments Imre  not  been  made  at  the  time  tequlred  by  law. 

— ^I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  statement  of  the  prind- 
ciples  which  governed  the  present  Auditor  with  respect  to  assessments 
of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  for  the  years 
1869  imd  1870 : 

1st.  In  1859,  the  Illinois  Central  Rulroad  returned  the  value  of  its 
taxable  property  at  91,942,000.    Hon;  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  then  Auditori 
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refased  to  accept  of  said  valaatioi),  and  proceeded  to  value  the  pro- 
perty,  and  determined  npon  a  valuation  of  $13,000,000  therefor. 
This  is  the  valuation  contested  in  the  suit  referred  to,  and  was  defeated 
in  said  suit.  The  present  Auditor  found,  by  assuming  the  value  of 
the  taxable  property  of  said  road  for  the  year  1S69,  [at  [$13,000,000, 
the  tax  thereon  at  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  (the  maximum  per 
cent  of  tax  that  cm  .bp  )evied  upoD'  the  propertjy  of  said  company,) 
would  amoant  to  $97,500,  which  woald  be  $24,899.28  less  than  wti 
paid  to  the  State  by  the  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  earnings  for  1868,  and 
is  $35,338.08  less  than  has  actnally  been  paid  by  said  3  per.  cent  on 
the  gross  earnings  of  1869.  (The  2  per  cent  is  the  difference  be- 
tween 6  and  7  per  cent  paid  by.  the  company  in  lieu  of  taxes — the 
taxes  may  exceed  2  per  cent,  but  if  less  the  2  per  cent  must  be 
paid).  That  for  1870  the  tax  on  a  value  of  $13,000,000,  at  65  cenffi 
on  the  $100  valuation — ^the  actual  rate  levied — would  amoont^to  $84,- 
500,  being  $48,338.08  lees  than  was  paid  by  the  2  per  cent  for  1869, 
and  since  proved  to  be  $46,288.42  less  than  has  actually  been  paid 
by  the  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  earnings  for  1870. 

2d.  In  1869  there  was  3,001  miles  of  railroad,  other  than  Illinois 
Central,  assessed  for  said  year  at  a  valuation  of  $16,389,980.  As- 
suming, the  actual  value  of.  the  709  miles  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
to  be  equal  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  other  3,001  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  State,  a  State  tax  of  75  cents  on  the  $100  valnation  (or  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent)  woald  amount  to  $122,924.85.  The  grofls 
earnings  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailrosd  for  1869,  as  shown  by  reports 
to  this  office,  and  on  which  7  per  cent,  was  paid,  is  $6,641,904.47.  Two 
per  cent  on  this  amount  is  $132,838.08,  being  $9,913.25  more  than  a 
tax  would  amount  to  on  a  valuation  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other 
railroads  in  the  State  for  said  year. 

3d.  For  1870  there  was  3,686  miles  of  railroad  (other  than  Illinois 
Central)  assessed  in  the  State,  at  a  valuation  of  $19,242,141 .  Assomisg 
the  709  miles  of  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  to  be  actually  worth  the 
assessed  value  of  the  other  3,586  mUes  of  railroad  in  the  State,  for 
1870,  the  State  tax  thereon  at  65  cents  on  the  $100  valuation — the 
actual  rate  levied  for  said  year — would  amount  to  $125,073.91.  The 
gross  earnings  of  the  Illinois  pentral,  shown  as  aforesaid,  for  the  year 
1870,  ib  $6,636,921.66,  the  2  per  cent  on  said  amount  is  $132,738.42, 
b^ng  $7,644.51  more  than  a  tax  would  amount  to  on  a  valuation  equal 
to  that  of  all  the  other  railroads  i»  the  State  for  said  yea^ 
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4th.  The  case  gained  by  the  lUinoifl  Central  Sailrbad  Company, 
over  the  assessment  made  by  Auditor  Dubois,  rendered  it  certain  that 
any  valuation  which  wonld  prodnce  a  tax  over  and  above  the  2  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  earnings  of  said  road,  wonld  be  again  defeated. 

When  it  is  seen  that  for  1870  it  wonld  require  a  valuation  of  not  less 
than  $20,421,232  to  produce  an  amount  from  a  tax  over  and  above  the 
2  per  cent  on  the  gross  earnings,  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  General 
Assembly,  as  it  was  to  the  Auditor,  that  the  time  and  expense  of  an 
assessment  would  be  useless  and  a  mere  form,  without  any  purpose. 
Especially  is  this  the  case,  when  the*  Auditor,  under  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  the  valuation  of  property  for  taxation, 
would  be  limited  to  the  same  proportion  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
taxable  property  of  said  road,  at  which  other  property  in  the  State  is 
valued  for  taxation.  Under  said  decisions,  the  Auditor  would  not  have 
placed  a  valuation  upon  the  taxable  property  of  said  road  for  the  year 
1869  or  1870,  at  a  sum  exceeding  $8,000,000. 

So  long  as  the  present  low  rates  of  valuations  of  property  for  taxa- 
tion are  continued  in  this  State,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  valua- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  that  will  produce 
any  tax  in  excess  of  the  2  per  cent,  on  the  gross  earnings,  which  said  . 
company  is  re)|nired  to  pay. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  E.  LIPPINCOTT, 

Auditor  P.  A. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMIHEE  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 


To  the  Honorable  Souse  of  Representatives 

of  the  State  of  Illinois  : 

Gentlemen — Tho  Committee  on  Fablic  BaildiogB  and  Grounds 
having  visited  and  personally  inspected  the  several  buildings  now  in 
conree  of  constraction,  and  the  accounts  of  the  several  trustees  in 
charge  of  the  same,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report:' 

We  first  visited  the  Northern  Insane  Asylum,  located  at  Elgin, 
where  we  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  building,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  character  of  work  done  and  quality  of  material  used. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  in  each  of  these  important  particulars  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  have  been  subserved. 

The  contract  they  hare  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  north 
wing  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  good  one  for  the  State,  ^d  thus  far  the 
work  done  under  it  is  well  and  substantially  done,  and  the  materials 
nsed  are  of  superior  quality.  By  reference  to  the  printed  report  of 
the  trustees,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  trustees,  the  city  of  Elgin,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company  concerning  the  amount  of  free 
freights  said  company  were  to  carry  for  the  Institution. 

We  think,  however,  that  this  matter  may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  to  make  such  disposition  of  as  they  deem  proper.  It 
will  be  seen  by  their  report  that  they  have  already  forwarded  to  the 
Governor  a  copy  of  the  original  proposition  of  the  city  of  Elgin  and 
the  correspondence  which  was  had  on  the  subject,  and  ask  him  to  take 
such  steps  as  will  protect  the  State.  ji  ized  by  Google 
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It  gives  DB  pleasure  to  saj  that,  in  car  jadgment,  the  afiGiuis  of  this 
Institntion  have  received  the  care  and  energy  that  characterises  the 
prndent  business  man  in  the  transaction  of  his  own  private  basinesB, 
and  entitles  the  tAstees  to  the  highest  reward  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  the  philanthropist  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  important  public 
trusts.  The  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the  location  is  all  that  has 
been  claimed  for  it,  while  the  spring  of  water  from  which  the  build- 
ing will  be  supplied  is  of  inestimable  value.  We  would  most  respects 
fully  commend  this  Asylum  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  tfaii 
House. 

We  next  visited  Pontiac,  where  the  State  Reform  School  is  located 
The  building  at  this  place  is  almost  complete,  and  it  is  oar  opinion 
that  we  have  at  this  place  a  good  and  substantial  building,  which  has 
4)een  erected  on  terms  very  favorable  to  the  Staie.  The  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  trustees  failed  about  the  first  of  If ovember  last,  with  fiftj- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  three  cents 
($53,669  03)  of  funds  in  his  hands  belonging  to  said  board.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed,  however,  that  the  official  bond  of  said  treasurer  is 
ample  security,  and  will  save  the  State  from  loss.  The  board  have 
already  instituted  proceedings  on  the  bond,  and  hope  soon  to  realize 
the  full  amount  due  the  State  thereon. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  the  treasurer  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  board  to  pay,  the 
contractors  have  pushed  forward  the  work  until  the  building,  as  before 
stated,  is  about  ready  for  occupancy.  To  do  this  required  a  laiy;e 
amount  of  both  labor  and  material,  which  was  secured  by  said  coo. 
tractors  in  the  belief  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  meeting  of  thk 
General  Assembly,  provision  would  be  made  for  the  appropriation  of 
such  a  sum  of  money  as  was  necessary  to  pay  the  amount  due  them, 
and  relieve  them  from  the  demands  pressing  upon  them  on  this  ac- 
count. We  have  reliable  information  that  the  failure  to  pay  the  coo- 
tractors,  and  they  in  turn  failing  to  pay  their  laborers,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  hardships  in  many  cases,  resulting  in  almost  absolute 
want  in  some  instances.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Greneral 
Assembly  take  such  action  as  will  secure  payment  to  the  contractors 
of  the  amount  due  them  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  committee  have  also  visited  Carbondale,  where  the  Southern 
Normal  University  is  located,  and  have  examined  the  location  and 
the  work  as  far  as  it  has  progressed  on  the  building.    We  find  the 
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boilding  beantifally  located,  on  an  elevation  rising  in  handsome  pro- 
portions to  the  west,  and  in  full  view  of  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
IRailroad,  affording  an  excellent  view  of  the  building  and  grounds  to 
&11  passers  on  said  road.  It  is  the  opinion  of  yonr  committee  that  the 
*work  thns  far  done  on  the  building,  both  in  the  character  of  workman- 
ship and  quality  of  materials  used,  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  have 
been  done  with  the  view  of  permanence  and  durability. 

We  deem  it  proper  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  acts  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  reference  to  the  selection  of  a  loca- 
tion and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  establishment  of  this  institution. 
We  find  that  the  board  met  at  Centralia,  April  29th,  1869,  and  or- 
ganized Jby  electing  a  president  and  secretary,  and  authorized  the  sec- 
retary to  advertise  for  proposals  to  secure  the  location.     On  the  14th 
of  May,  1869,  the  board  met  at  DuQuoin,  and  elected  a  treasurer. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  1869,  the  board  met  at  Springfield,  and  approved 
the  official  bond  of  their  treasurer,  and  resolved  to  visit  for  inspection 
certain  schools  east  and  west.    In  pursuance  of  the  above  resolution, 
Messrs.  Hurd  and  Harris  visited  the  Minnesota  !N'ormal  School,  at 
Winona,  Minnesota,  and  Messrs.  Bowyer  and  Palmer  visited  the 
schools  at  Ypsilanti,  Oswego,  Albany,  and  others  in  the  east.    We 
find  no  report  of  these  gentlemen  showing  the  benefits  derived  by 
the  institution  from  their  extended  tour,  and  are  therefore  unable  to 
direct  yonr  attention  to  it.     On  Monday,  August  3d,  1869,  the  board 
met  at  Carbondale,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  proposals  for  the  loca- 
tion.   After  opening  proposals,  the  board  proceeded  to  visit  the  sev- 
eral competing  points,  after  which,  on  the  2Sth  day  of  August,  1869, 
the  board  met  at  St.  Louis,  to  locate  the  institution.    After  balloting 
and  failing  to  agree,  they  adjourned,  and  met  again  at  Tamaroa,  Au- 
gust 81st,  1869,  and  located  the  institution  at  Carbondale,  in  Jackson 
county,  Illinois. 

The  following  columns  will  show  the  estimate  put  upon  the  bid  of 
Carbondale  by  the  authorities  thereof,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1869,  the 
date  of  location ;  the  estimate  placed  upon  said  bid  by  the  trustees  of 
the  institution  on  the  26th  day  of  November,  1869  ;  also  the  estimate 
placed  upon  the  same  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  contractor,  in  March,  1871 : 
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Garbondale  city  bonds < 

Southern  Illinois  College  and  grounds 

11  82-100  acres  (four  lots  in  Garbondale). . . . 

240  acres  land  in  Jackson  county 

240  acres  land  in  Williamson  county 

Two  lots  in  Garbondale 

Bonds  of  Jackson  county 

1 0  acres,  conditioned  it  be  used  for  site  .... 

In  stone,  to  be  delivered*at  site 

Freight  on  Illinois  Central  railroad  free  . .    . 
Judgment  against  Tamaroa 

Total  s .  .* 


lis 

9J^5 


$100,000  00 

85,000  00 

6,000  00 

8,600  00 

6,800  00 

500  00 

60,000  00 

8,000  00 

600  00 

25,000  00 

1,280  00 


1280,680  00 


^j  oa  o» 

••s-f 


H 

5--= 

:  sx 


176,000  00 

16,000  00 

6,000  00 

I     3,600  00 

400  00 
10,000  00 


600  00 
25,000  00 


1186,400  00 


$66,000  00 

17,000  00 

5,500  00 

600  on 

1,500  00 
600  00 


600  00 
15,000  00 


$105  400  00 


We  are  thas  explicit  in  settiog  forth  the  several  estimates  placed 
upon  this  bid,  for  the  reason  that  the  trastees  entered  into  a  contract, 
on  the  25th  day  of  Kovember,  1869,  with  J.  M.  Campbell,  of  Carboo- 
dale,  by  the  terms  of  which,  the  said  Campbell  was  to  build  and  com- 
plete the  building  according  to  plan  and  specifications,  for  the  assets 
comprising  the  bid  above  set  Ibrth,  and  $65,000  of  the  State  apropria- 
tion.  The  contract  is  duly  signed,  and  accompanied  by  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  upon  the 
faithful  fulfillment  of  the  contract.  This  bond  is  signed  by  J.  H. 
Campbell,  contractor,  and  twenty-one  persons,  the  best  citizens  of  Gar- 
bondale and  Jackson  county,  as  securities,  and  as  we  are  informed  and 
believe,  is  valid  and  responsible.  On  the  9th  day  of  November,  1869, 
the  trustees  made  a  full  report  of  all  their  proceedings  to  the  Governor, 
who,  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  board,  dis- 
approving the  report,  and  showing  at  length  that  many  of  the  values 
offered  by  Carboodale,  were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  should  not  be 
counted  at  all  in  determining  the  location,  and  iu  which  letter  the  fol- 
lowing language  occurs : 

^^ExtracV^ — "I  am  clear  in  the  opinion  that  the  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  city  of  Carbondale,  to  give  to  the  trustees  of  the  Normal  Univer 
sity  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  bonds  of  Jackson  county,  is  utterly 
void.    The  city  of  Carbondale  has  not  the  legal  capacity  to  make  such 
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an  agreement.  Jackson  conntj  cannot  legallj  issue  the  bonds.  The 
whole  mnst  be  regarded  as  a  nullity.        »        *        *        * 

"On  the  point  of  the  value  of  all  the  property  to  which  a  good  title 
may  now  be  made,  I  presume  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  four  ont-lots, 
two  city  lots,  and  two  forty-acre  tracts,  to  which  good  title  is  shown, 

are  not  worth  more  than • $7,500  00 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  Oarbondale  city  bonds, 

valued  at,  say 60,000  00 

Offer  of  stone  for  building. 500  00 

$58,000  i)0 
It  must  be  understood  that  my  estimate  is  upon  property 
for  which  a  perfect  title  is  furnished.    If  to  this  sum  is 
added  amount  of  appropriation 75,000  00 

an  aggregate  of  means,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board, 

is  found  of $188,000  00 

^'I  do  not  believe  the  building,  upon  the  plan  proposed  and  referred 
to  in  your  report,  can  be  completed  with  the  means  subject  tO' your 
control,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  I  ought  to  say  that  I 
cannot  approve  of  any  plan  for  a  building,  which  cannot  be  completed 
and  furnished  with  the  money  appropriated  by  the  legislature,  and 
the  proceeds  of  lands,  buildings,  bonds,  and  other  values  donated  to 
the  State  for  the  purpose,  as  I  do  not  believe  I  have  the  right  to  ap- 
propriate the*  public  money,  or  contract  debts  for  the  State,  without 
authority  of  law.  I,  therefore,  return  all  the  papers  laid  before  me, 
and  trust  that  steps  will  be  promptly  taken  by  the  trustees  to  dis- 
cbarge the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER." 

The  trustees,  with  this  letter  in  their  possession,  proceeded  to  let 
(without  advertising)  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building  (Mr. 
Flanagan,  protesting).  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  date  of  the 
Governor's  letter,  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  bears  date  Novem- 
ber 16th,  1869,  while  the  contract  was  made  and  bears  date,  Novem- 
ber 26th,  1869. 

We  do  not  understand  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  board  in  adopting  a  plan  and  making  a  ccmtract,  should  be 
approved  by  the  Governor  before  they  could  proceed  to  do  so ;  but,  in- 
asmuch as  they  chose  to  counsel  him  in  the  matter,  it  seems  to  us  that 
his  advice  and  opinions  should  have  had  more  attention  iriven  them. 
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The  Governor  said,  above,  that  the  city  of  Carbondale  had  not  the 
legal  capacity  to  guarantee  Jackson  ooantj  bonds,  and  yet  Mr.  Gamp- 
bell,  the  contractor,  holds  a  guarantee  from  the  dty  anthorities  of 
Carbondale,  which,  by  ordinances  daly  passed,  guarantees  to  him  the 
bid  as  above  set  forth — ^including  the  Jackson  county  bonds — ^and  on 
this  guarantee  Mr.  Campbell  relied  for  the  bonds  or  their  equiyalent 
All  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  Jackson  county  bonds  were  well  known 
to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  were  specially  brought  to  his  notice  in  the  fol- 
lowing document,  which  we  find  among  the  papers,  indorsed,  /^Addi- 
tional stipulations  on  the  part  of  J.  M.  Campbell,"  and  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract :    ^^  That  it  is  expressly  understood  that 
the  said  trustees  of  the*  Southern  Illinois  Informal  University  do  not 
and  will  not,  for  themselves  or  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  assume  any 
responsibility  for  the  value  or  the  title  to  any  of  said  lands  or  lots,  nor 
do  they  or  will  they,  for  themselves  or  for  the  State  of  Illinoia,  asaome 
or  undertake  any  responsibility  or  engagement  for  the  validity  or  value 
of  the  bonds  of  the  city  of  Carbondale ;  nor  will  they,  for  themselves 
or  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  undertake  or  assume  anything  on  account 
of  any  supposed  bonds  of  Jackson  county ;  but  the  said  Campbell 
confesses  himself  to  have  full  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  value  of 
all  the  lands,  bonds,  and  other  things  which  he  proposes  to  accept  for 
building  said  house,  and  takes  them  upon  his  own  knowledge  and 
responsibility.     Signed,  J.  M.  Campbell."    With  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts,  as  he  states,  he  has  made  a  contract  to  erect  the  build- 
ing, and  has  received  the  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  ($65,000)  from 
the  State  appropriation,  and  the  assets,  which  the  trustees  estimated 
worth  $136,400,  and  which  he  now  estimates  worth  $105,400.    If 
you  add  to  the  State  appropriation  Campbell's  own  esthnate  of  the 
assets,  yon  have  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars  ($170,400),  which  amount,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  is  a  sum  amply  sufiicient  to  have  erected  a  good  substantial 
building  in   compliance  with  the  law,  of  capacity  enough  to  have 
answered  all  the  demands  which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
made  upon  it  for  years  to  come.    We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  contractor,  that  he  has  yet  in  his  hands,  assets  unexpended,  to  the 
amount  of  about  forty-five  thousand  dollars  ($45,000).    He  claims  to 
have  done  extra  work,  estimated  to  be  worth  twenty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  up  to  this  time,  whidi 
estimate  has  been  approved  by  the  superintendent  and  trustees.    He 
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also  says,  that  extra  work  has  been  aathorized  to  be  pnt  in  the  build- 
ing, which  will  amount  to  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  ($22,000)  in 
addition.  This  would  make  an  aggregate  of  $45,508  50  for  extra 
work  already  done  and  authorized  to  be  done. 

Your  committee  hare  had  no  satis&ctory  showing  of  the  items  of 
work  composing  this  large  extra,  nor  have  the  trustees  shown  us  any 
sufficient  necessity  for  its  being  done.  The  work  has  progressed  as 
far  as  the  top  of  the  first  story  above  the  basement,  and  as  before 
stated,  the  character  of  the  work  is  good,  but  the  architectural  style 
of  the  building  is  unnecessarily  extravagant  The  dimensions  are 
much  greater  than  contemplated  in  the  law  authorizing  its  construe^ 
tion.  The  law  provided  for  a  building  not  exceeding  two  stories  in 
hight,  while  the  plan  adopted  consists  of  a  high  basement  story,  two 
full  stories  above  it,  and  a  Mansard  roof,  in  which  is  another  good 
story,  and  in  which  there  is  a  large  hall  designed  for  a  chapel — ^thus 
making,  substantially,  a  four  story  building. 

We  have  thus  fully  set  out  these  fiEtcts  that  you  may  see  what  has 
been  the  course  pursued  by  the  trustees  in  securing  the  location  for 
the  building,  in  adopting  the  plan  for  the  same,  and  in  making  the 
contract  for  its  erection. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  House,  as  it  is  to  your  committee,  that 
there  was  no  attention,  whatever,  paid  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor,  that  the  Board  must  confine  itself  to  a  plan  within  the 
means  subject  to  their  control ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  adopted  a 
plan  of  the  most  uselessly  extravagant  character,  and  have  exercised 
no  sound  discretion  in  determining  the  value  of  the  various  items  com* 
prising  the  bid  of  the  city  of  Oarbendale.  Elsewhere,  in  this  report, 
we  have  shown  that  the  estimated  value  of  the  donations  offered  by 
Oarbondale  was  far  above  their  real  value,  and  think  that  justice  re* 
quires  us  to  say,  that  in  this  particular  there  was  no  great  difference 
between  Oarbondale  and  the  other  competing  points.  Your  commit- 
tee take  this  opportunity  to  protest  against  the  pernicious  practice  of 
putting  the  location  of  State  institutions  up  to  the  highest  bidder. 

We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that,  with  judicious  and  proper  man- 
agement, the  State  could  have  erected  a  suitable  building  for  this  In- 
stitution, with  lens  cost  to  the  treasury,  than  they  can  now  finish  this 
bnilding  fo**  in  addition  to  the  amount  already  draw  from  the  treasury 
on  it  ->,;  ^unt.  Any  policy  which  authorizes  towns  and  cities,  or  other 
9r:^si  C4»mmunities,  to  take  upon  themselves  debts  entirely  dispropor- 
donate  to  their  ability  to  pay,  in  times  of  local  excitement  such  as 
Vol.  1—86 
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nsaally  prevail  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  is,  in  our  judgment,  bo  psl- 
pably  bad  as  to  need  only  to  be  stated  to  be  apparent  to  every  one. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  only  objecfionable  feature  to  the  system. 

In  our  investigations  in  this  matter,  we  find  that  at  many  of  the 
points  competing  for  the  location,  systematic  efforts  have  been  made 
to  corrapt  the  tmstees  and  secure  the  location  by  bribery.  We  find 
this  disposition  prevailing  to  an  extent  that  is  at  once  diegubting  aod 
alarming. 

We  desire,  in  justice  to  the  trustees  of  this  institution,  to  state,  in 
this  connection,  that  we  have  had  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that 
they  were  corrupted  or  did  receive  a  money  or  property  consideration 
for  their  vote. 

We  desire  also  to  state,  that  we  fully  appreciite  the  great  advantage 
this  institution  will  be  to  the  educational  interests  of  Southern  Illinois, 
and  deeply  regret  that  its  affairs  have  been  so  managed  as  to  preclude 
the  recommendation  of  additional  appropriations  bj  this  committee  at 
this  time. 

We  next  visited  Anna,  where  the  Southern  Insane  Asylum  is  loca- 
ted. We  found  the  masons  at  work  laying  the  foundation  walls,  one 
of  which  was  almost  up  to  the  grade  line.  There  had  been  no  bride 
laid  in  the  wall,  but  an  examination  of  brick  in  the  kiln  on  the  ground 
showed  that  they  are  of  good  quality. 

The  act  to  locate,  erect  and  carry  on  this  asylum,  was  approved 
April  16th,  1880.  The  commissionera  did  not  select  a  location  until 
March  29lh,  18T0,  and  it  will  be  noticed,  by  their  printed  report,  tbat 
it  was  on  the  14th  day  of  the  following  July  that  they  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  that  part  of  the  building  now  in  process  of 
erection.  The  progress  made  with  the  work  is  not  what  we  think  it 
should  have  been,  while  the  expenses  for  comtnissioners'  per  diem,  etc, 
is  fiar  above  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  total  amount  expended. 
By  referring  to  the  printed  report  of  said  commissioners,  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  there  has  been  only  $15,697.03  expended  for  work 
and  material,  there  has  been  expended  for  commissioners'  per  diem 
and  expenses  the  sum  of  $15,210.06,  and  for  incidental  expenses,  the 
further  sum  of  $549.60.  There  is  yet  in  the  treasury,  according  to 
their  report,  $62,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  act  of  1869, 
and  we  cannot  recommend  any  additional  appropriation  until  some  ar- 
rangement is  made  for  a  more  energetic  management  of  the  work. 
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In  pursuance  of  a  resolntion  submitted  by  Mr.  Dwigbt,  of  Marion, 
yonr  committee  visited  Irvington,  wbere  is  located  the  Illinois  Agri. 
CQltural  OoUege. 

.   This  institution  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, approved  February  2l8t,  1861, 

Sy  virtue  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  consist- 
ing of  J.  W.  Singleton,  Thomas  Quick,  Wm.  A.  Hacker,  Walter  Bu- 
chanan, B.  O.  Beuois,  H*  Alexander,  Curtis  Blakeman,  James  H. 
Stipp  and  Zadoc  Casey,  were  authorized  to  sell  certain  lands  donated 
to  this  State  by  Congress  for  seminary  purposes.  These  lands,  to  the 
amount  of  2,800  acres,  were  located  in  Cook  and  Iroquois  counties, 
and  were  sold  for  over  $55,000.  The  interest  accruiug  on  deferred 
payments  increased  the  assets  comiug  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
to  about  $66,000.  With  this  fund,  660  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
at  Irvington,  five  miles  south  of  Oentralia,  on  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road, at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000.  A  frame  building  was  erected  on  the 
land,  which  the  trustees  claim  cost  $25,000,  but  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  did  not  cosf  to  exceed  $12,000.  A  frame  boarding 
house  was  also  erected  upon  the  land,  near  the  so-called  college  build- 
ing,  at  a  cost,  as  claimed  by  the  trustees,  of  $10,000,  but  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  should  not  have  cost  to  exceed  one-half 
that  amount.  The  land  was  broken  and  fenced,  and  has  been  worked 
up  to  this  time. 

One-half  the  land  has  been  leased  to  Prof.  French,  the  principal  of 
the  college,  who,  ia  consideration  of  the  rents,  conducts  the  school 
and  pays  all  the  bills.  The  remaining  lands,  consisting  now  of  260 
acres,  are  leased  to  private  parties,  and  the  proceeds  are  enjoyed  by  a 
portion  of  the  trustees,  as  their  private  property.  The  law  incorpora- 
ting the  college  authorized  and  required  the  trustees  to  open  books  for 
subscriptions  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  This  stock  was 
taken,  or  a  majority  of  it,  by  the  trustees  or  their  friends,  and  no  part 
of  it  was  ever  paid  in,  as  shown  to  your  committee  by  one  of  the 
trustees.  Kotwithstanding  this  fact,  the  trustees  have  issued  to  Mr. 
Hay  (one  of  the  trustees),  as  his  private  property,  $60,000  of  paid  up 
stock  in  the  college.  Mr.  Hay  owns  all  of  the  stock  and  has  complete 
control  of  the  institution,  and  desires  to  transfer  to  the  State  one  half 
of  the  lands,  being  that  part  upon  which  the  building  is  located,  and 
i^etain  the  other  half  for  his  services  to  the  State. 

But  your  committee  cannot  recommend  this  disposition  of  the  trust. 

The  college,  as  now  constituted,  has  totally  failed  to  meet  the  ends  for 
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which  it  was  founded.    The  management  has  been  of  the  moii  im- 
sponBible,  reckless  and  incompetent  character. 

The  tmstees  have  kept  no  accounts  or  books,  and  have  fiuled  to 
make  any  exhibit  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  iostitiition* 
The  valuable  seminary  lands  of  the  State  have  been  squandered,  md 
no  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  the  disposition  of  their  pro- 
ceeds. The  property  now  owned  by  the  college  is  worth  not  to  ei- 
ceed  $25,000.  It  cost  the  State  $66,000,  or  rather  2,800  acres  of 
equally  as  valuable  lands.  In  view  of  all  the  facts,  yoor  committee 
would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  joint  resolution : 

^^BesoJ/oed  hy  the  House  of  jRepreeerUatives,  the  Senate  ooncurrwj 
hereirij  That  the  Governor  be  authorized  to  direct  the  Attorney  Geot 
ral  to  take  such  legal  measures  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  dmAn 
the  trust  created  by  the  act  incorporatiDg  the  Illinois  Agricaltnnl 
College,  to  place  the  property  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  to  seenn 
the  rights  of  the  State  in  the  premises.'' 

It  appears  from  evidence  before  your  committee,  that  only  two  of 
the  trustees,  Messrs.  Hay  and  Quick,  have  had  anything  to  do  wiA 
the  management  or  organization  of  the  Agricultural  College.  Some 
of  the  trustees  have  been  dead  several  years,  and  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  mismangement  of  the  institution. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  0.  WATKINS,  Chairman.  JEREMIAH  DAVIS, 

JOHN  D.  EASTER,  WM.  H.  MILLER, 

WM.  P.  CHANDLER  WM.  M.  SPRINGER, 

.  W.  A.  M.;CRODCH,  JOHN  W.  ROSS, 

J.  G.  STRONG,  THOS.  S.  CASEY, 

JOHN  W.  HEAPIELD,  WM.  B.  HUNDLEY, 
J.  G.  PHILLIPS. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR, 


IN   RELATION  TO 


THE  PENITENTIARY  AT  JOLIET. 


ExsouTiTS  Dbpabthsnt, 

Spbinofibld,  Mwrck  16, 18T1. 
Hon.  William  M.  Smith^ 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepreseniatives: 

I  have  the  honor  to  traoBmit  to  jou,  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  the  memorial  of  a  namber  of  citizens  of  the  State, 
who  claim  to  be  creditors  of  the  State  Penitentiary. 

It  will  be  seen,  upon  reading  the  memorial,  that  no  attempt  is  made 
therein  to  state  the  separate  amounts  due  or  claimed  to  be  due  to  the 
individuals  or  firms  whose  names  are  thereto  appended,  but  that  the 
memorialists  claim  to  represent  an  aggregate  of  demands  against  the 
Penitentiary,  exceeding  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars ;  and  they  also  insist  that  the  credits  referred  to  were  extended 
to  the  Penitentiary  in  good  faith,  that  the  delay  in  the  payment  of 
these  demands  "  has  become  burdensome,  oppressive  and  damaging  to 
them,"  and  they  ask  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
payment  of  the  amounts  due  them. 

I  have  no  official  information  of  the  precise  amounts  due  to  any  of 
the  memorialists,  nor  of  the  consideration  for  which  these  respective 
debts  were  created,  but  am  informed,  unofficially,  that  several  of  the 
dAinaiB  nmount  to  some  thousands  of  dollars,  and  I  can  understand  the 
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great  inconyenieDces,  if  not  positive  loss,  to  whidi  they  may  be  sab- 
jected  to  by  longer  delay  in  payment. 

It  appears,  from  the  reports  from  the  Penitentiary,  that  on  the  Ist 
day  ot  December,  1870,  there  were  debts  against  the  prison  to  tin 
amount  of  abont  $3f32,000,  and  in  my  annual  message  I  expressed  tiie 
opinion  that  such  debts,  referring  to  debts  contracted  by  the  Commii- 
sioners  of  the  Penitentiary,  for  feeding  and  clothing  the  convicts,  and 
for  tools,  machinery,  fiztnrcs  and  materials,  must  be  paid  by  the  State. 

The  only  doubt  that  can  exist  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pay  off 
and  discharge  these  debts,  grows  out  of  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  prohibits  contracting  «^f  debts  against  the  State  without  an- 
thority  of  law,  and  that  absolutely  forbids  the  payment  of  debts  con* 
tfacted  witHout  lawful  authority. 

By  the  4th  section  of  '^An  act  to  provide  for  the  management  of  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,''  approved  June  28th,  1867,  the 
Commissioners  therein  provided  for  are  directed  to  take  possession  of 
the  Penitentiary,  ^^and  to  make  all  necessary  provisions  for  the  feed- 
ing, clothing,  guarding  and  safe-keeping  of  the  convicts."  By  the  16th 
section  of  the  act,  it  is  provided  that  ^'  the  warden  shall  attend  to  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  Penitentiary,  under  the  direction  of  said  commis- 
sioners,  and  shall  use  his  beet  endeavors  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
the  Penitentiary  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts.  He  shall  *  *  # 
act  tinder  the  direction  of  said  commissioners  in  making  contracts  for 
the  employment  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  and  for  famishing  the 
necessary  supplies  for  their  support,  and  in  purchasing  such  raw  mate- 
rial as  may  be  required  to  be  manufactured  by  convict  labor.''  fiy 
the  2Mh  section  of  the  same  act,  the  commissioners  are  authorized  *'to 
contract  for  provisions,  clothing,  medicines,  forage,  fuel  and  other  sup- 
plies for  the  Penitentiary."  Under  the  circumstances  therein  men- 
tioned, and  by  the  83d  section,  the  commissioners,  if  unable  to  lease 
ihe  labor  of  the  convicts  as  contemplated  by  the  act,  are  authorized  to 
procure,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  all  necessary  tools,  machinery  and  fix- 
tures ^'for  the  carrying  on  of  such  mechanical  and  manufacturing  bna- 
ness"  in  the  Penitentiary,  "  and  to  purchase  all  necessary  unmanufac- 
tured material,  so  as  to  keep  the  convicts  employed." 

The  general  and  extensive  authority  conferred  upon  the  commis- 
sioners and^  the  warden  to  contract  and  make  purchases  on  account 
of  the  Penitentiary,  seems  to  be  subject  to  no  restriction  or  limit 
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They  are  not  required. to  purchase  for  cash,  nor  are  they  prohibited 
from  contracting  debts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  they  were  autho 
rized  by  law  to  contract  debts  for  the  purposes  specified,  and  if  it  can- 
not  be  so  denied  then  the  debts  claimed  by  the  memorialists  are  valid; 
legal  claims  against  the  State,  and  must,  after  fall  investigation,  be  paid 
from  the  treasury. 

I  think  it  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  such  large  powers  were 
conferred  upon  the  officers  named  in  the  bill,  or  that  they  were  not 
restricted  in  their  eipenditnres  to  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  the  actual  earnings  of  the  Penitentiary ;  bat  unless 
some  provision  of  law  can  be  found  restricting  them,  that  has  ea* 
caped  my  attention,  they  had  authority  to  purchase,  upon  the  credit 
of  the  State,  the  necessary  property  and  articles  referred  to  in  the  law, 
and  all  that  the  memorialists  or  other  creditors  of  the  Penitentiary  can 
fairly  be  required  to  do  is,  to  furnish  to  such  officer  or  persons  as  may 
be  designated  by  law,  or  to  the  General  Assembly,  by  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, that  these  debts  accrued  to  them  for  such  property  as  the  com- 
missioners or  warden  were  authorized  to  purchase  for  the  use  of  the 
Penitentiary ;  that  such  property  or  articles  were  actually  delivered 
to  them,  and  that  the  prices  charged  are  just  and  reasonable. 

As  promptness  of  payment  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  commer- 
cial men,  and  as  the  State  can  derive  no  possible  advantage  from  de- 
lay, and  will  pay  no  interest  unless  a  law  is  passed  providing  for  its 
payment,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  immediate  provision 
be  made,  by  law,  for  the  investigation  of  all  claims  against  the  State, 
growing  out  of  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  found  to  be  proper  and  jusL 

JOHJq^  M.  PALMER 
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MESSAGE  OF  GOYEMOR  PALMER, 

RETURNING  SENATE  BILL,  No.  27,  WITH  HIS  OBJECTIONS  THERETO, 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 

Sfbingtield,  Jfareh  14^  1871. 

To  THE  Hon.  John  Doughbbtt,  v 

Frmdent  of  the  Senate: 

A  bill  for  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  to  aathorize  the  city  of  Qaincy 
to  create  the  indebtedness  referred  to  in  the  twenty-fourth  section 
of  the  schedule  of  the  Constitution,  to  provide  for  the  payment 
bhereof,  and  validating  the  acts  of  said  city  relating  thereto," 
which  originated  in  the  Senate,  has  been  presented  to  me ;  aod^ 
ftfter  the  most  careful  attention  to  its  provisions,  I  am  unable  to 
approve  or  sign  the  same,  and  I  herewith  return  it  to  the  Senate, 
with  my  objections  thereto. 

Anxious  to  condense  the  statement  of  my  views  upon  this 
[neasure  to  the  briefest  compass,  consistent  with  a  desire  to  make 
[nyself  clearly  understood,  I  proceed  to  say  that  I  first  object  that 
the  first  section  of  the  bill  proposes  to  confer  upon  the  proper  offi- 
3er8  of  the  city  of  Quincy  the  power  to  subscribe  for  five  hundred 
kbonsand  dollars  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Quincy,  Missouri  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  is  an  incorporation  created  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
&nd  operating  a  railroad,  which  will  be,  when  completed,  alto- 
gether within  the  limits  of  that  State;  and  also  enacts  that  the  city 
council  of  Quincy  may  issue  bonds  or  evidences  of  indebtedness 
n  payment  for  said  stock,  and  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  same, 
ma  provides  that  such  indebtedness  so  created  shall  be  paid  by 
)aid  city  of  Quincy,  and  by  taxes  to  be  levied  upon  the  taxable 
property  thereof. 

The  legal  effect  of  the  portion  of  the  bill  thus  quoted,  is  tp  au- 
;horize  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Quincy  to  raise,  by  taxation 
ipon  the  property  within  that  city,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
o  be  paid  over  to  an  incorporation  created  by  the  State  of  Mis- 
loxiri,  to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  riulway  in  that  State. 
YoLI— 87  o^ 
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'  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  law  is  without  a  well  considered  pre- 
cedent, ansonnd  in  principle,  and  in  conflict  with  the  Con8titati<m 
of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Taxes  are  charges  or  burdens  imposed  by  the  legislatiye  power 
of  a  State ;  and  in  respect  to  taxation,  the  powers  of  the  General 
Assembly  are  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitntion  and  to  the  fundamental  rule  that  underlies  all  republican 
governments:  that  they  shall  be  imposed  only  for  public purpo6€& 
And  though  the  lines  that  divide  public  purposes,  for  which  taxes 
may  be  rightfully  imposed,  from  those  of  a  private  character,  for 
which  taxation  is  forbidden,  are  ofcen  so  indistinct  or  doubtfbl 
that  the  judicial  department  has  generally  felt  bound  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  Legislature ;  yet  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  the 
duty  of  the  Governor,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  State,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  yield  his  own  convictions  upon  the  point  of  the 
true  nature  of  a  proposed  tax,  to  the  views  of  the  General  AjBsem- 
bly,  as  declared  in  a  bill  submitted  to  him  for  his  approvaL  To 
him  that  question,  as  well  as  all  others  relating  to  the  ezpedienqr 
or  policy  of  any  proposed  law,  is  open ;  and  if  he  for  any  reason 
does  not  approve  the  bill,  he  is  forbidden  to  sign  the  same^  but 
mnst  return  it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  ob- 
jections. 

The  purpose  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  impose  this  burden  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Quincy  is  not  puUiCj^y^heji  tested  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  by  the  rules  by  which  the  trie 
character  of  a  tax  is  determined.  Taxes  for  any  general  public 
purpose  may  be  imposed  by  law  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
State ;  but  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
impose  the  whole  burden  of  a  general  public  duty  upon  any  one— 
nor  indeed  upon  any  number — of  its  local  subdivisions.  If,  then, 
it  could  be  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missomi, 
authorized  by  that  State  and  carried  on  by  its  agencies,  it  would 
be  necessary,  under  the  Constitution,  that  such  aid  should  be  af- 
forded from  the  general  treasury,  upon  terms  to  be  arranged  and 
adjusted  by  the  authorities  of  the  respective  States ;  but  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  people  of  one  of  the  cities  of  tbls 
State  are  to  be  compelled  to  raise  money  by  taxation,  to  be  used 
by  the  agents  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  aid  of  a  public  work  in 
that  State.  This  burden  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Quincy  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  withort 
any  provision  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  or  interests. 
!But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  render  an  imposition  upon  one 

.  of  the  cities  of  the  State  a  legal  tax,  not  only  that  it  should  be  for 
a  public  purpose,  but  it  must  be  for  a  public  corporate  purpose. 
The  objects  and  purposes  for  which  *^municipal  corporations"  are 
created  are  so  well  understood,  that  no  more  precise  statement  d 
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hem  is  necessary  than  is  implied  in  the  very  name  that  is  em- 
Joyed  in  the  Constitation  to  designate  them ;  and  no  taxes  can  be 
nposed  exclnsively  npon  property  within  their  limits,  except  for 
inrposes  strictly  local  and  corporate.  The  inhabitants  of  cities, 
onsidered  as  members  of  the  State,  or  of  the  connties  and  town- 
hips  in  which  such  cities  are  situated,  can  only  be  taxed  with  and 
ike  other  inhabitants  of  the  State,  or  of  the  connty  or  township  of 
rhich  the  city  is  a  part,  and  for  objects  to  which  all  other  inhabi- 
wts  of  the  same  districts  are  bound  to  contribate ;  bnt  taxes  can 
e  imposed  npon  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  as  such,  for  objects  that 
oncern  the  city  alone;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  corporate  duties  of 
be  city  of  Qaincy  to  raise  money  by  taxation,  to  be  paid  to  agen- 
ies  created  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  be  employed  in  the  con- 
toction  of  highways  or  railways  in  that  State.  The  construction 
f  a  railway  in  the  State  of  Missouri  is  a  daty  external  to  the  city 
f  Qaincy,  and  is  not  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created ; 
nd  it  follows  fjrom  this,  that  the  General  Assembly  cannot  compel 
be  inhabitants  of  the  city,  or  any  of  them,  to  contribute  to  such 
n  enterprise. 

Bat  aside  from  the  interesting  questions  that  arise  in  the  con- 
[deration  of  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  there  are  others  that  are 
f  scarcely  less  importance,  presented  by  the  second  section.  JHo 
nls  were  more  severely  felt  by  the  people,  or  had  greater  infla- 
Boe  in  inducing  them  to  call  the  late  Convention,  and  to  approve 
ke  Oonstitution  prepared  by  that  body,  than  the  abuse  of  special 
igislation  and  the  rapid  increase  of  local  and  municipal  indebted- 
ess.  All  the  principles  of  correct  legislation,  applicable  to  these 
ibjects,  as  established  by  the  Constitution  of  1848,  or  that  were 
apposed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  very  nature  of  constitutional 
ovemment,  had  been  swept  away  or  were  overborne  by  the  de- 
Muad  for  special  legislation,  or  by  the  eager  purpose  of  special 
iterests  to  employ  the  taxing  power  of  the  State  to  seize  and  ap- 
ropriate  the  property  of  the  people.  The  Convention  of  1869 
id  1870  exerted  its  utmost  skill  to  destroy  these  giganttc  abuses; 
ad  if  mere  constitutional  regulations  can  accomplish  such  a  result, 
lo  provisions  inserted  in  the  present  Constitution  have  reached 
le  point  aimed  at,  so  that  in  considering  this  bill,  and  particalarly 
le  second  section  thereof,  we  are  brought  to  face  the  question, 
whether  the  Constitution  can  be  enforced  for  the  repression  of  the 
rils  already  adverted  to  ? 

A  brief  statement  of  several  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that 
re  directed  against  special  legislation,  or  that  were  designed  to 
>gulate  and  limit  when  special  legislation  is  necessary,  and  against 
le  further  increase  of  corporate  indebtedness,  in  contrast  with 
^enl  provisions  of  the  bill,  will  forcibly  illustrate  the  fact  that 
le  latter  conflict  with  the  Constitution  itself.  By  a  paragraph  of 
le  thirteenth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  it 

provided  that  ^^  no  law  shall  bo  revived  or  amended  by  refer- 
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enee  to  its  title  only,  bat  the  law  revived  or  the  section  amended 
Bhfdi  be  inserted  at  length  in  the  new  act,"  but  by  tlie  second  see* 
tion  of  the  bill  the  provisions  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  Genenl 
Assembly,  entitled  ^^  An  act  relating  to  county  and  dty  debts,  and 
to  provide  for  the  payment  thereof  by  taxation  in  such  counties 
ana  cities,"  approved  February  18th,  1865,  are,  by  reference  to  ite 
title  only,  modified  and  incorporated  with  this  bill.  The  fourtli 
section  of  the  act  of  1865  only  authorizes  the  assessment  of  taxes 
and  the  collection  thereof  by  the  Auditor  and  the  officers  charged 
with  the  collection  of  the  State  revenue,  when  twenty  thawmd 
dollare  of  the  bonds  of  any  county  or  city  are  registered  ;  the  biU 
under  consideration  proposes  to  amend  that  act  so  as  to  requireiti 
machinery  to  be  put  in  motion  when  any  h&nde  or  evidences  of 
indebtedness  issued  under  its  provisions  are  registered  with  the 
Auditor.  By  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 
1865,  it  is  enacted  that  bonds  to  be  registered  under  its  provisioM 
shall  not  bear  a  greater  rate  of  interest  than  six  per  cent.,  but  dus 
proviso  is  sought  to  be  amended  by  a  proviso  to  the  second  seetioo 
of  this  bill,  so  as  to  allow  the  registry  of  bonds  bearing  eight  per 
cent,  interest.  These  are  amendments  to  the  act  of  1865,  and 
though  they  may  be  characterized  as  unimportant,  while  we  respect 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  they  can  oi)ly  be  made  ai 
therein  expressly  directed,  and  in  fact  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  attempt  to  make  the  aot  of  1865,  with  all  its  machi- 
nery, a  part  of  this  act  for  its  own  special  objects,  by  reference  to 
its  title  only,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  at  least  so 
far  in  derogation  of  its  bpirit  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  government  to  reprehend  it 

But  to  continue  the  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
with  the  Constitution,  attention  is  called  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  second  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  upon  the  registration 
by  the  Auditor  of  any  bonds  issued  under  it,  said  act  of  1865 
shall,  in  all  respects,  apply  to  said  bonds ;  and  the  second  section 
of  the  act  thus  made  applicable  declares  that  the  Auditor  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  the  registration,  and  a  fee  of 
iitty  cents  for  the  certificate  of  the  registration  of  each  bond ;  and 
the  tenth  section  secures  to  the  town  collectors  a  commission  of 
th'-ee  per  cent,  and  to  county  collectors  two  per  cent.,  on  moneys 
collected  under  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  and  the  sixth  section 
charges  funds  collected  under  the  law  with  the  fees  of  the  officers 
charged  with  the  disbursement  thereof.  In  opposition  to  these 
provisions  of  the  bill — for  they  are  made  applicable  to  the  bill  by 
its  own  general  language — the  twenty-first  paragraph  of  the 
twenty  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution 
prohibits  the  General  Assembly  from  passing  any  special  law 
^^ creating,  increasing  or  decreasing  the  feed,  percentage  or  allow* 
ances  to  public  officers  during  the  term  for  which  such~officerd  are 
elected  or  appointed."    The  eleventh  section  of  the  tenth  artide 
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requires  that  ^^  the  fees  of  township  officers,  and  of  each  class  of 
eonnty  officers,  shall  be  nniform  in  the  class  of  counties  to  which 
ih€j  respectirely  belong."  »  *  *  tc  j^^j  ^f^^P  ^jj^  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  such  officers  shall  receive  only  such  fees  as  are 
provided  by  general  law ; "  and  by  the  twelfth  section  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  first  General  Assembly,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Oonstitntion,  by  general  law,  uniform  in  its  operation,  to  provide 
Ibr  and  regulate  the  fees  of  all  State,  county  and  township  officers, 
ao  that  DO  fees  or  allowances  can  be  created  by  special  law  for  per- 
sons in  office  at  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitntion,  and  all  the  pro- 
-visions  of  the  bill  thus  referred  to  are  contrary  to  the  express  lan- 
guage of  that  instrument. 

Before  concluding  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  is  proper  that  I 
sbould  observe  that  in  addition  to  the  special  cbaracterietics  of  the 
bill  already  pointed  out,  it  provides  that  ^^  the  records  and  files  of 
said  city  of  an  affirmative  vote  therefor  shall  he  prima  faoie  evi- 
dence of  such  vote,"  and  thus  proposes  to  establish  a  rule  of  evi* 
dence  specially  adapted  to  this  case ;  that  it  specially  validates  an 
election ;  it  specially  legalizes  and  validates  any  contract  or  sub- 
scription made  heretofore  by  the  city  of  Qnincy  in  respect  to  the 
stock  of  said  railroad  company ;  and  also  specially  legalizes  any 
bonds  heretofore  issued  by  the  city  for  or  on  account  of  a  subscrip- 
tion for  such  stock. 

But  the  opposition  of  the  bill  to  the  Constitution  in  a  much 
more  important  respect,  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  proof  that  al- 
most amounts  to  demonstration.  As  has  been  already  shown,  the 
second  section  of  the  bill  provides  in  substance  that  after  the  reg- 
istry by  the  Auditor  of  any  of  the  bonds  or  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness issued  under  the  bill,  the  act  of  1865  shall,  in  all  respects, 
apply  to  such  bonds,  and  the  bill  no  doubt  intends  that  all  the 
means  and  agencies  created  by  the  act  of  18(j5  shall  be  employed 
jrom  year  to  year  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  taxes,  to 
raise  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  interest  and  the  principal  of 
the  bonds  proposed  to  be  issued  under  the  bill. 

Attention  to  the  act  of  1865  will  show  that  aft;er  the  registry  of 
bonds  by  the  Auditor,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk,  or 
of  the  officer  to  whom  or  to  whose  office  the  assessment  rolls  for 
State  taxation — whether  county  or  city — are  or  shall  be  retuma- 
ble,  within  five  days  after  such  return,  to  make  out  and  transmit 
to  the  Auditor,  to  be  filed  in  his  office,  a  certificate  stating  the 
total  value  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  within  such  county  or 
city  exhibited  by  sach  assessment ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Auditor,  upon  the  basis  of  such  return,  or,  if  no  such  return  is 
made,  upon  the  basis  of  the  assessment  made  for  State  revenue 
purposes  for  the  preceding  year,  ^  to  estimate  and  determine  the 
rate  per  centum  on  the  valuation  within  such  county  or  city,  requi- 
site to  meet  and^satisfy  the  interest— or  interest  and  principal,  as 
the  ease  may  be — ^together  with  the  ordinary  cost  to  the  State  of 
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ibe  collection  and  diebnreement  of  tbe  same,  to  be  eatimghri  by 
the  Anditor  and  Treasnrer,  and  shall  make  and  trmimiiit  to  tin 
*  ^  *  officer  whose  dat  J  it  is  to  prepare  the  books  for  the  col- 
lection of  State  taxes  in  said  county  or  citj,  a  certificate  atatiiig 
such  estimated  per  centam  for  snob  purposes,  *  *  *  and  m 
same  per  centum  shall  thereupon  be  deemed  added  to  and  as  part 
of  the  per  centum  which  is  or  may  be  levied  for  State  revenue, 
and  shall  be  so  treated  by  the  officer  making  such  estimatee  ana 
books  for  the  collection  of  State  revenue ;  and  the  same  tax  shall 
be  collected  with  the  State  revenue,  and  all  laws  relating  to  Hm 
State  revenue  shall  apply  thereto,  *  *  *  and  the  State  shall  be 
deemed  the  custodian  of  said  taxes,  *  *  *  the  State  dnll 
annually  collect  and  apply  the  said  fund  to  the  annual  interest 
''^  *  *  of  such  registered  bonds,  in  the  same  manner  as  inter* 
est  on  the  bonds  of  the  State  are  or  may  be  collected  and  paid ; " 
and  the  other  provisions  of  the  act  are  intended  to  perfect  m  sys- 
tem by  which  the  State  is  made  the  agent  to  impose  taxes  upon 
Its  local  subdivisions,  collect  them,  and  apply  moneys  so  colleoted 
in  satisfaction  of  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  of  8u<m  local  sabdi* 
vision  as  the  same  may  accrue,  and  the  principal  sum  when  doe. 
The  task  now  is  to  reconcile  these  enactments  with  the  ninth 
and  tenth  sections  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  State  Oonstitntion. 
fiy  the  ninth  section  it  is  provided  that  ^^  the  General  Assembly 
may  vest  the  corporate  authorities  of  cities,  towns  and  villages 
with  power  to  make  local  improvements  by  special  assessments, 
or  by  special  taxation  of  oontignous  property  or  otherwise."  For 
all  other  corporate  purposes,  ^1  municipal  corporations  may  be 
vested  with  authority  to  collect  and  assess  taxes,  but  such  taxes 
shall  be  uniform  in  respect  to  persons  and  property  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  body  imposing  the  same.  By  the  tenth  section 
it  is  provided  that  ^^  the  General  Assembly  shaU  not  impose  taxss 
upon  municipal  corporations,  or  the  inhabitants  or  property  there- 
ot,  for  corporate  purposes,  bnt  shall  require  that  all  the  taxable 
property  within  tbe  limits  of  municipal  corporations  shall  be 
taxed  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  by  law."  By  the 
Oonstitution,  then,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  vest  municipal  corporations  with  power  to  assess  and  ooUeet 
taxes  for  all  corporate  purposes,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  impose  taxss 
by  its  own  direct  action  or  authority  upon  municipal  corporations 
or  the  property  thereot^  for  corporate  purposes,  while  the  act  of 
1865  requires  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  required  Yo 
be  made  by  the  State  Auditor,  upon  the  basis  of  the  asseesment 
made  for  State  purposes ;  and  furthermore  requires  the  officers  of 
the  State  to  extend  and  collect  the  amount  estimated  as  8Ms  rmh 
enudj  and  the  money,  when  collected,  is  to  be  paid  out  to  the 
holders  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  city  by  the  State  Treasurer,  is 
the  interest  on  the  State,  bonds  is  paid.  The  only  answers  tiiat 
can  be  made  to  these  objections  with  even  the  semblance  of  {fusi- 
bility, 
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Mrsi—ThBt  under  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the  schedule  to 
the  CouBtitatioD,  the  power  is  reserved  to  the  General  Assembly 
^^  to  authorize  the  city  of  Qaincy  to  create  any  indebtedness  for 
railroad  or  municipal  purposes  lor  which  the  people  of  said  city 
shall  have  voted,  and  to  which  they  shall  have  given,  by  such 
vote,  their  assent  prior  to  the  13th  day  of  December,  1869,"  which 
power  is  defined  in  the  proviso  to  the  section  to  bo  an  anthority 
in  the  General  Assembly,  under  the  present  Constitution,  to 
authorize  the  city  to  contract  the  debts  referred  to  as  completely 
as  the  Legislature  could  have  done  so  under  the  Constitution  of 
1848.  But  the  whole  extent  of  the  exception  made  by  the  twenty- 
fourth  section  of  the  schedule  is,  that  the  General  Assembly  shall 
have  the  power  with  respect  to  the  authorization  of  the  debt  that 
was  possessed  by  the  General  Assembly  under  the  old  Constitu- 
tion. The  exception  no  doubt  operates  to  remove  the  particular 
debts  beyond  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that 
prohibit  municipal  corporations  from  taking  stock  in  railroad  in- 
corporations, and  that  limit  their  power  to  contract  debts ;  and 
also  authorizes  the  passage  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  special 
law  '^  to  authorize  the  city  of  Quincy  to  create  any  indebtedness 
for  railroad  or  municipal  purposes,  lor  which  the  people  of  said 
dty  shall  have  voted,  and  to  which  they  shall  have  given,  by  such 
vote,  their  assent  prior  to  the  13th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1869 ;'' 
and  furthermore,  to  provide  that  ^^  such  indebtedness  so  created 
shall  be  paid  by  the  said  city  of  Quincy  alone,  and  by  taxes  to  be 
levied  upon  the  taxable  property  thereof,"  but  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  that  point,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  support  a  law 
that  imposes  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  Quincy  that  no  Legislature 
could  or  can  pass,  nor  will  it  justify  a  disregard  of  those  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  which  prescribe  the  methods  to  be  pursued 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  or  the  revi- 
val and  amendment  of  statutes  that  prohibit  special  legislation  in 
respect  to  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  officers,  or  upon  other  sub- 
jects ;  nor  does  it  warrant  a  disregard  of  the  prohibition  upon  the 
General  Assembly  to  impose  taxes  upon  municipal  corporations, 
or  the  inhabitants  thereof,  for  corporate  purposes. 

I  am  aware,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  insisted  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law  is  demandea  by  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Quincy,  and  that  the  railroad  proposed  to  be 
constructed  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
that  flourishing  city.  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  either  of  these 
propobitions,  and  no  one  entertains  a  more  profound  respect  for 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State 
than  I  do,  but  the  Constitution  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  State,  expressed  in  the  most  solemn  form,  and  my  duty  to 
respect  and  obey  that  will  so  expressed  is  paramount  to  all  other 
human  obligations. 
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It  is  within  the  experience  and  obserration  of  almost  every  dti- 
zee  that  the  Oonstitntion  of  1848  was  perverted  and  distoKed,  and 
its  most  valuable  principles  disregarded,  to  meet  the  real  or  snp- 
posed  demands  of  special  interests,  until  it  became  an  intolerable 
burden,  and  we  may  well  apprehend  that  such  will  be  the  fate  of 
the  present  Constitution,  unless  every  department  and  officer 
charged  with  its  execution  rieidly  obeprs  and  firmly  enforces  all— 
even  to  the  most  minute — of  its  provisions. 

Understanding  as  I  do  the  importance  of  preserving  the  Con- 
stitution, and  knowing  the  evil  and  danger  of  bad  precedents  in 
the  construction  of  its  powers,  I  have  carefully  analyzed  this  bill, 
and  now  respectfully  return  the  bill  itself  to  the  Senate,  and  sub- 
mit the  reasons  for  my  conclusions  to  the  consideration  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER 
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GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE, 

RETUBNINtt,  WITH  HIS  OBJECTIONS, 

HOUSE  BILL  FOR  "AN  ACT  TO  REPEAL  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  *AN  ACT  TO  CHANGE 
ITHE  TIME  OF  ELECTING  CERTAIN  OFFICERS  IN  A  COUNTY  THEREIN  NAMED.' " 


EXEOUTIYE  DePABTHBNT, 

Springfield,  III.,  March  6^,  18T1. 

To  the  Hon.  Wm.  MC.  Smith, 

Speaker  of  ths  House  of  HepresentaHvei: 

I  have  the  honor  to  return  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  which 
it  originated,  a  bill  for  ^^An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  ^  an  act  to 
change  the  time  of  electing  certain  officers  in  a  county  therein 
named,' "  without  having  been  able  to  approve  or  sign  the  same. 

It  adds  to  the  regret  that  I  should,  under  any  circumstances,  feel, 
in  being  compelled  by  my  sense  of  duty  to  withhold  my  approval 
from  any  bill  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  find,  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  that  the  law  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  is  one  of  such  doubtful  constitutionality,  and  is  so  un- 
wise and  unjust  in  its  policy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  an  expression 
of  surprise  that  it  ever  found  a  place  upon  the  statute  book,  and  if 
permitted  by  my  views  of  the  proper  constraction  to  be  given  to  the 
constitution,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  concur  in  its  repeal. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  thoughtfnl  men  should  differ  as 
to  the  practical  interpretation  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  constitation,  for  the  evils  that  had  grown  up  under  the  for- 
mer system  were  so  many  and  so  serious,  and  had  their  origin  in  so 
great  a  degree  in  loose  constructions  and  negligent  interpretations  of 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1818,  that  the  convention  of 
1869-70,  in  its  anxiety*  to  correct  existing  abuses  and  to  prevent  their 
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fatnre  recurrence,  introdaoed  into  the  oonstitntion  now  in  force  many 
artificial  and  somewhat  minute  reguIatiouB,  that  are  of  undoubted  wis- 
dom, but  properly  compel  far  closer  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  forms  and  details  of  legislation  than  accords  with 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

By  the  8th  article  of  the  constitution  of  1818,  a  general  Bystem  of 
local  goyernment  applicable  to  all  the  counties  of  the  State  was  cres- 
ted, but  by  the  6th  section  of  the  same  article  it  was  proyided  "  that 
the  General  Assembly  shall  proyide,  by  a  general  law,  for  a  township 
organization,  under  which  eyery  county  may  organize  wfaeneyer  a 
majority  of  the  yoters  of  such  county,  at  any  general  election,  shall 
so  determine,  and  whenever  any  county  shall  adopt  a  township  orgaD- 
ization  so  much  of  this  constitution  as  provides  for  the  management  d 
the  fiscal  affiairs  of  the  said  county  by  the  county  court  may  be  dig- 
pensed  with,"  etc. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1848  the  General  Assem- 
bly  enacted  laws  providing  for  a  system  of  township  organization,  as 
required  by  the  6tb  section  of  the  8th  article  above  quoted,  and  the 
legal  voters  of  Wayne  connty  adopted  the  system,  and  became  subject 
to  all  the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  in  relation  to  township  organ- 
ization. 

On  the  28th  day  of  February,  1867,  the  act  entitled  ^'An  act  to 
change  the  time  of  electing  certain  officers  in  a  county  therein  named,\ 
which  is  the  act  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal,  received  the  ap. 
proval  of  the  Governor,  and  according  to  its  own  terms  and  provisioos 
was  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  if  it  became  operative  and 
of  force  for  any  purpose  whatever,  its  effect  was  to  repeal  all  laws  be- 
fore that  time  in  force  which  conflicted  with  its  provisions,  and  from 
that  time  the  general  laws  providing  for  township  organization  were 
operative  in  Waynes  county  only  as  modified  by  the  act  of  Febmarj 
88th,  1867. 

These  facts  being  noticed,  it  is  now  proper  to  call  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  act  under  consideration  merely  provided  that 
the  act  entitled  *^  An  act  to  change  the  time  of  electing  certain  ofScen 
in  a  county  therein  named,"  approved  February  28th,  1867,  ^'be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  repealed,"  so  that,  unless  it  results  from  some  con 
stitutional  principle  or  provision,  or  some^neral  rule  of  law  that  the 
repeal  of  a  repealing  act  revives  the  law  repealed,  the  provisione  of 
the  township  organization  law  that  were  abrogated  by  the  conflictiDg 
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enactmeDts  of  the  act  of  February  28th,  1867,  Would  not,  upon  the 
approval  of  this  bill,  be  reviyed,  bat  there  would  hereafter  be  no 
operative  statute  under  which  supervisors  could  be  elected  in  Wayne 
county. 

It  is  believed^  however,  that  there  is  no  rule  of  the  constitution  or 
of  law,  that  operates  to  revive  a  law  repealed,  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
repealing  statute ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  provided  bj  the  ISdi  section 
of  the  4th  article  of  the  constitution,  that  ^^  no  law  shall  be  revived  or 
amended  by  reference  to  its  title  only,  but  the  law  revived  or  the  sec- 
tion amended  shall  be  inserted  at  Iqpgth  in  the  new  act,''  and  the  rule 
established  by  the  statutes  and  judicial  decisions  in  this  State  is,  "  no 
act  or  part  of  an  act  repealed  by  another  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  revived  by  the  repeal  of  the  repealing  act,"  and 
it  follows  from  this  view  that  this  act,  if  approved,  would  only  repeal 
the  act  of  February  28th,  1867,  without  reviving  the  portions  of  the 
township  organization  law  repealed  by  its  provisions,  and  would  for 
the  time  being  leave  the  people  of  Wayne  county  without  the  neces- 
sary machinery  of  county  government.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  act,  and  if  such  a  result  would 
probably  follow  from  giving  it  the  forms  of  law^  prudence  dictates  the 
propriety  of  its  reconsideration  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  also,  in  my  judgment,  in  conflict 
with  the  22d  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution.  By  the 
sixth  paragraph  of  that  section,  the  General  Assembly  is  forbidden  to 
pass  any  special  or  local  law  for  ^^  regulating  county  and  township  af- 
fairs." That  the  proposed  law  is  special  and  local  within  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  it  is  supposed  will  be  admitted,  as 
it  relates  to  a  single  subject,  and  applies  to  a  particular  county ;  and  it 
does  purport  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Wayne  county  by  abolishing  a 
method  of  local  organization  that  now  exists  by  force  of  the  act  in- 
tended to  be  repealed.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  quite  dear,  what- 
ever inconveniences  the  rale  of  the  constitution  may  produce,  that  the 
enactment  of  laws  like  that  under  consideration,  is  forbidden  both  bjf 
its  express  language,  and  its  obvious  spirit  and  intention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  provide  that  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  except  the 
county  of  Cook,  for  which  a  special  system  of  government  was  estab- 
lished,  should  be  subject  to  one  of  two  forms  of  local  administration 
— the  system  of  commissioners  created  by  the  6tb  section  of  the  10th 
article,  or  that  of  township  organization  contemplated  by  the  5th  sec- 
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tioD,  and  it  is  competent  fbr  the  General  Assemblj  to  proceed  by  a 
general  law  to  repeal  all  special  laws  that  establish  separate  or  pecu- 
liar modes  of  local  government  for  counties,  and  in  that  way  produce 
that  harmony  in  the  organization  of  the  counties  of  the  State  that  is 
so  desirable,  and  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  to  es- 
tablish. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER 
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REPORT 


OF 


COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


The  Committee  upon  State  Institntions  respectfally  report  to  tbe 
Honse  of  Hepresentatiyes : 

That  they  have  visited,  in  a  body,  the  Institations  of  the  State  at 
Jacksonville,  at  Kormal  and  at  Champaign,  and  that  they  have  given 
them  as  carefnl  and  complete  an  examination  as  the  limited  time  at 
iheir  command  would  permit. 

In  company  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  honse  committee  devoted  an  entire  day 
to  the  Jacksonville  Institutions,  in  advance  of  the  committee's  visit, 
and  the  committee  in  a  body  devoted  two  additional  days  and  evenings 
to  a  critical  examination  of  the  Institution  for  the  Insane,  the  Blind, 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Feeble-Minded ;  and  without  burdening 
their  report  with  details,  the  committee  report  that  their  visit  to  these 
Institutions  was  not  one  of  ceremony,  but  was  wholly,devoted  to  busi- 
ness. 

We  found,  in  the  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  pupils.  They  were  healthy, 
cheerful,  orderly,  devoted  to  their  studies,  and  apparently  well  ad- 
vanced in  their  peculiar  education,  and  making  rapid  progress.  And 
we  are  gratified  that  the  management  of  the  educational  and  all  other 
internal  affairs  of  the  Institution  is  in  a  high  degree  creditable  to  the 
ofBicers  and  teachers  who  have  it  in  charge ;  and  as  a  very  important 
part  of  the  education  impaited  to  the  interesting  class  of  pupils  for 
which  the  Institution  was  devised,*  we  commend  the  mechanical  de* 
partment)  including,  especially,  the  shoe  shops,  the  cabinet  shops  and 
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the  printing  offices.  In  each  of  these  the  papils  are  doing  work  whidi 
wonld  do  credit  to  any  similar  establishment  in  private  hands ;  and  we 
refer  to  the  printed  annual  report  of  the  Institution,  already  commu- 
nicated to  the  General  Assembly,  as  a  specimen  of  the  handiwork  of 
the  pupils.  But  with  all  these  evidences  of  the  excellent  condidon 
of  its  internal  afiairs,  we  find  all  departments  of  the  Institution  are 
overcrowded  for  want  of  suffloieiit  room  in  the  dormitories,  the  chapel, 
the  dining  rooms  and  the  school  rooms ;  and  besides  this  present  want 
of  room  in  all  departments,  the  committee  find  that  the  south  wing  of 
the  building  is  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  down,  with  all  its  crowded 
inmates.  And  we  fully  concur  in  the  representations  as  to  the  dan- 
gerous condition  of  this  wing,  which  are  made  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Institution.  The  committee  are  also  satisfied^  after  a  very  thorough 
and  careful  examination,  that  the  report  does  not  exaggerate  the  ne- 
cessity for  repairs  and  improvements,  in  any  particular,  and  we  re- 
commend that  sufficient  appropriations  be  made  for  these  purposes. 

l?he  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  very  carefully  scrutinized  in  all  its 
departments.  As  the  result  of  these  investigations  the  committee  are 
satisfied  that  its  present  management  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  con- 
sidering the  crowded  condition  of  the  wards,  and  the  want  of  necessary 
and  almost  indispensable  conveniences,  which  are  presented  in  the 
annual  report — to  which  reference  is  here  made  for  the  more  particular 
information  of  the  house. 

Of  the  school  for  the  education  of  the  Blind,  we  only  now  say  that 
we  found  it  worthily  maintaining  its  hijB;h  reputation,  and  in  the  high- 
est decree  deserving  the  public  favor,  and  the  support  of  the  State ; 
but  here  as  in  other  Institutions  the  want  of  sufficient  room  is  mani- 
fest— the  female  pupils  alone  have  any  sufficient  accommodation, 
while  the  male  pupils  occupy  an  old  frame  workshop^  wholly  unfit 
for  the  purpose.  We  recommend  that  ample  provision  be  made  for 
this  worthy  institution,  either  at  the  present  site  or  elsewhere. 

Last  among  the  State  Institutions  at  Jacksonville,  we  refer  to  tint 
of  the  education  of  Feoble-Minded  Children.  ^Ofthat  we  may  say,  in 
a  single  sentence,  that  it  has  already  produced  the  most  important  re- 
sults, compared  to  its  means  and  facilities,  of  any  State  Institution 
which  has  come  under  our  observation.  Nothing  short  of  a  personal 
visit  will  enable  the  members  of  the  house  to  judge  of  the  advance- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  the  physical  and  mental  training  of  the 
Peeble-Minded  by  this  Institution.  Dr.  Wilbur,  the  principal,  and 
his  devoted  assistants,  have  earned  the  thanks  of  the  humane  every- 
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where,  for  the  labors  of  love  which  they  have  wrought  with  the  poor 
unfortunates  who  have  been  submitted  to  their  care— by  which  they 
have  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  capacity  and  the  right  of  the 
Feeble-Minded  to  be  educated  by  the  State.  We  commend  the  Insti- 
tution to  the  nurturing  care  and  support  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Your  committee  spent  two  entire  days  in  the  Institutions  of  Normal; 
no  commendation  of  ours  can  add  to  the  reputation  already  so  worthily 
possessed  by  the  State  Normal  University.  We  ask,  in  its  behalf,  a 
continuation  of  public  favor,  and  of  liberal  support  by  the  State.  And 
for  details  of  its  present  condition  and  wants,  we  refer  to  its  annual 
report,  printed  with  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Of  the  Soldiers'  .Orphans'  Home  we  unanimously  concur  in  the  say- 
ing, that  it  is  fulfilling  the  highest  and  noblest  conceptions  of  its  foun- 
ders. It  is  emphatically  a  hjome  where  pleasant  personal  relations, 
government  truly  parental  in  character,  and  the  happiness  and  culture 
of  its  more  than  three  hundred  inmates  are  written  upon  their  happy 
faces.  It  is  an  Institution  of  which  every  humane  and  patriotic  citizen 
should  be  proud  ;  and  we  commend  its  orphan  inmates  to  the  liberal 
and  direct  support  of  the  House  and  of  the  General  Assembly.  For 
its  condition  and  its  needs  we  refer  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Institu- 
tion as  every  way  reliable. 

Last  among  the  State  Institutions  examined  by  your  committee  was 
the  Industrial  University  at  XJrbana.  The  chairman  and  others  of 
jour  committee  visited  that  Institution  with  not  the  most  favorable 
opinion  of  its  condition  or  its  prospects  for  usefulness ;  but  a  very 
thorough  examination  of  its  internal  affairs,  a  better  acquaintance  with 
its  Begent  and  Faculty,  a  watchful  examination  of  its  methods,  a  criti- 
cism of  its  classes,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  its  organization  and  de- 
signs, have  removed  our  doubts  and  have,  convinced  us  that  it  is  worthy 
the  highest  confidence  of  its  friends  and  founders,  and  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  State.  It  is  emphatically  a  school  of  industry,  where 
the  knowledge  which  pertains  to  the  industry  of  the  State  is  already 
more  efiSciently  and  thoroughly  taught  than  we  had  anticipated,  and 
where  has  been  founded  a  system  of  education  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

We  would  too  much  extend  this  report  should  your  committee  at- 
tempt to  give  the  details  of  their  observations  at  this  Institution ;  but 
we  commend  it  to  the  confidence  of  all  who  feel  that  the  spirit  and 
necessity  of  the  age  demand  in  our  State  the  peculiar  education  and 
training  which  best  fits  men  and  women  for  lives  of  practical  usefulness, 
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la  conclasion  your  committde,  instead  of  aiaking  any  special  leoom- 
mendations  as  to  any  of  the  State  InstitutioDS,  respectinlly  report  Uuk 
the  following  bills,  or  substitutes  therefor,  which  have  been  referred 
to  them,  and  recommend  each  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
House,  viz : 

.  Honse  bill,  No.  200,  oeing  a  bill  for  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children." 

Also,  House  bill,  No.  77,  being  a  bill  for  "An  act  for  the  support  of 
the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

Also,  House  bill,  No.  220,  for  "Am  act  appropriating  money  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind."" 

Also,  House  bill,  JNo.  185,  being  a  bill  for  "An  act^to  moorporate 
the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Children." 

Also,  House  bill,  No.  121,  for  "An  act  appropriating  ihoney  to  pay 
deficiencies  of  appropriations  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Illinois 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  said 
Hospital,"  etc. 

Also,  House  bill.  No.  284,  for  "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University." 

Also,  bill  No.  316,  for  "An  act  to  make  appropriations  for  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphans'  Home,"  etc. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.R.KOE, 

CTunrman. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR, 

WITH  BEF£BSNG£   TO 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  COIN  MADE  BY  THE  STATE   TREAStTKER  AND  AUDITOR 
FOR  THE  PAY^fcNT  OF  T*&B  STATE  DEBT. 


ExBOUnVE  DEFASfaOSBT, 

SPBxsBinsLDj  HarchlBj  1871. 
Hon.  William  M.  Smith, 

Speaker"  &f  th^  llouBe  &f  Hepresentaiivea: 

I  iihve  the  ^nof  to  traftermit  to-  yon,  to  be  laid  before  the  Honse  of 
Bepresentatives,  a  copy  of  the  report  of  £.  K.  Bates,  State  Treasurer, 
and  0.'  E.  Lippincott,  State  Auditor,  with  reference  to  the  purchase 
of  coin  made  by  them  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debt,  together 
with  exhibits  A,  6,  0,  D  and  E,  which  are  made  a  part  thereof. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 


Spbingfibld,  March  19, 1871. 

His  Exosllbnot  John  M.  Falxbr, 

Governor  of  Illinois  : 
Sir — ^In  compliance  with  law  and  your  instrnetions  of  January  31, 
1871,  (a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  and  marked  ^'Exhibit  A,") 
we  hare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  purchase  of 
coin  for.  the  payment  of  the  principal,  interest  and  exchange  of  the 
State  debt,  called  in  by  yonr  proclamation  of  January  9, 1871 : 

Am^nnt  porehased $3,100,000  00 

Premium  paid • 894,547  50 

Commissions  paid. « 1,781  25 

Cost  of  gold,  including  premiam^s  and  commissions. . .  .$8,466«S28  75 

Average  cost $111  ^        o 

Tol.  1-89 
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As  will  be  sees,  the  comiqiaaion  is  less  than  1-16  of  one  per  cent 

Onr  purchase  began  on  the  2d  nltimo,  and  was  completed  on  the 
11th  of  the  same  month,  and  was  made  through  the  AmericaB  Ex- 
change National  Bank  of  !N'ew  York,  where  the  State  has  transacted 
its  business  for  more  than  forty  years,  under  the  advice  and  with  the 
assistance  of  George  S.  Coe,  President,  who  cheerfully  gave  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experieaoe. 

Appended  hereto,  and  marked  ^^  Exhibit  B,"  is  a  certificate  of  par- 
ties from  whom  the  gold  was  purchased,  giving  the  date  of  the  pur- 
chase and  the  price  paid,  and  the  amount 

Also  a  certificate,  marked  ^^  Exhibit  0,"  from  the  register  of  the 
gold  board,  giving  the  price  of  gold  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
purchase. 

We  also  append  a  letter  from  Geo.  8.  Coe,  President  American  Ex- 
change National  Bank,  relative  to  the  purchase  marked  *^  Exhibit  D." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted* 

EBASTITS  N  BATES,  IVeoiurer. 
a  E.  LIPPINOOTT,  AudUarF.A. 


EXHIBIT  "A." 

•  -' 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 
SpRiRoniLD,  Ilurob,  JoMuay  81,  1871. 

Gen.  Ebastus  K.  Bates,  Trtoiurer  of  ih«  State  of  JQvmU  : 
Gen.  Chas.  £.  Lippinoott,  AySitr  of  Public  AeeomU  : 

GsNTLEHBK — lu  pursuauco  of  the  authority  vested  in  me,  by  an  act 
entitled  ^^An  act  to  authorize  the  State  Treasurer  and  Auditor  to  pur- 
chase coin  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  State  indebtedness,"  approved 
January  31, 1871,  you  are  hereby  authorized  te  purchase  for  and  in 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  at  the  lowest  market  price,  the  ueces- 
sary  coin  and  exchange  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  mentioned  in  my  proclamation  of  date  Jan- 
uary 9, 1871. 

A  copy  of  the  said  act  is  herewith  furnished  yon,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  you  are  required  to  make  a  detailed  report  of  said  par- 
chases  of  coin  and  exchange,  with  the  date  of  such  purchase  of  gold 
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coin  and  •xehange,  and  also  yoor  actnal  expenses  paid  oat  in  making 
Bach  purchases,  with  such  other  ftcta  as  the  Governor  maj  require. 

I  have  also  to  require  that  you  will,  with  your  report,  also  make  re- 
port of  all  offers  that  may  be  made  by  any  party  or  parties  for  the  sale 
to  you  of  coin  or  exchange,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Late  political  events  in  Europe  may  possibly  affect  the  market  value 
of  coin  unfavorably  to  the  Stale ;  and  as  they  are  of  a  very  startling 
character,  and  were  altogether  unforeseen  when  my  proclamation  fix- 
ing tbe  date  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  was  issued,  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  I  may  deem  it  proper  to  revoke  the  proclamation 
aforesaid,  and  fix  another  day  for  such  payment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  report,  firom  day  to  day, 
finch  facts  as  you  may  think  proper,  on  tbe  point  last  referred  to. 
When  your  report  is  received,  if  satisfactory,  the  Auditor  will  be  di- 
rected to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount  paid  as 
premium  for  said  gold  and  exchange,  with  your  expenses,  as  provided 
by  said  act. 

Your  attention  is  particularly  invited  to  the  fact  that  no  commissions 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer,  Auditor,  or  any  other  State  officers, 
for  services  under  this  act;  and  no  commissions  shall  be  allowed  to 
any  other  person  or  persons  wiiomsoever,  if  such  gold  and  exchange 
can  be  boaght  as  cheaply  without  paying  such  commission. 

I  take  occasion  to  express  my  entire  confidence  in  your  discretion 
and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  am. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

JOHN  M.  PALMEK. 
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EIXPIBIT  t'B." 


Gao.  S,  Clo£,  Frd9idmd  JLimrk^m  JE3uh^$^  JifMign^il  Ba»^* 
On  your  orders  we  bave  piudutfod.i^  M  foUoiw: 


Feb.  8. 


Feb.  8. 


Feb.  i» 


or  Aesistant  Treuarer  United  8 lates  at  New  York : 

•Bo,ooo,^fktm8S-i«o..» ••J^S!f  JS 

60,000,  at  111  w-ico ^•1222l 

ConmiiMom. ^ ttT5 


WSfiM,JBU  L.  K«flon  ^  €k>. 
T^OOO,  OTD.  Arthcr 

MjOtO,  A.  M. 

00,000,  B.  L. 


60,0<i0,  A.  I£.  Jtickante 
" ""  •.Mwarda. 


300,000,  at  111  K 


100 


$4^^000,  M.MickeS: 


is  Co.. 


190,100,  atUtX. 


CommUaion. , 


..$i«T,a 


nsTs 


$10,000,  Hoffeii  Jk  Billing 

10,000,  A.JI.  BIcliarda. 

M,(SM;DAlaA]niiott 

Ma*SSS^i2r::::v.:::; 

lfi,00O,  F.  Berdeir. 

100,000,  A.  M.  filcharda , 

86,000,  B.  D.  Bandolph  A  Go 

«^OiO,I).Twe««ie..., 

BD,0QO,  Dnncan,  Sherman  ft  Co. . 

80,QM,  C.  B.  Slomona . 

S0^O(W;  fiambnt  Broa 

0(1^000,  N.  A.  Prentice. 

90^000,  D.  7.  SpaaMiiig 

M,000,  J.  ft  W.  Seligman , 

lfi4Mf,  HnatfeutBcS 

10.000,  Doff  ft  Tienkln 

JoioSif^^fSk.*::::;::::: 

aO,0Q0,  B.  O.  Be*d 

lO.WO,  H.  Cohen , 

ao,000,  Jan^«  OiaiU 


000,000,  at  11)^. 


I 


$660,760  00 

'ooiiiViiinV.V.*.*.  .V.V.V.V.V.V.  !.'.'.*.'!!*. '..'  .*.'. '.  .*.      ws  oo 


Feb. «. 


^4b.  0. 


fQQ|O00,^JL.  Morton  ft  Co. . 

ieiooo,'0.  w.  Beita 

111,000,  W.  B.  Farr  ft  Oo 

45,000,  Horton 

96,000,  Mitchell  ft  Newbold. 

10,000,  Hatch  ft  Foute 

60,000,  F.  BraintT ft  Co 

S5,0ti0,  Duir  ft  Tienkin 

26,C00,  Hatch  ft  Foote 

10,00c,  Daff  ft  Tienkin 

SO,000,  Samea  ft  Moore 

10,000,  N.  S.  Prentice 

60,000,  Jobn  Bowen 

60,000.  W.  Galway 


400,000,  at  lllX $447,000  OOJ 


Coi 


114) 


$60,000.  Van  Schalck 

S6,00u,  C  MeverftCo 

76,000,  F.  Bzalner  ft  Co 

110,000,  Oaboro  ft  Canunack. 

90,000,  A.  M.  Bicharda 


L 


$SSS»673  7S 


nim^ 


e70.1£i0» 


447,«f0  M 


8n,fuii 

111,M7  09 


% 


im] 


^xhm  "^"--Gontinaed. 


Ve1>.  T. 


Feb.  8. 
F^b.  11. 


tOQ^OOO,  Barner  Baymocd  A  Co 

«0,0D0;  F.  G.  Tiqiierd 

1«»,00«,  H.  A.  TMOieid 

«5,000,  W.  M.  PaltawOB 

56»000»  H.  g.  Fuller  *  Oo 

$800,000,  It  lllX $885,«60  00 

lOOpOOO,  at  inx,  Thompson 111,815  00 

Cfommirslon ifiO  00 

SQO,fl(:0,atlU|^,ChM.  M«j«r*Co $288,60010 

M(i(0M,atltl«,Bob«rtBklIe 888,860  00 

CoDuniacion 800  00 

100,000,  at  11i;tf,F.Brateer&  Co $111,876  00 

196,000,  Julius  Molter 

6^000,  Sdiatfer  Bros 

1  0,000,  at  lllsTTZ 111,750  00 

C<WMrtii1i« 18680 

88,100,000.    Average,  111817-1O0O 


$447,876  00 
447,000  00 

888,750  00 


$3,466,88876 


Respectfully, 


MAXWELL  k  GRAVES. 


EXHIBIT  "C." 

NEW  YOAK  «0U)  SXCHAKGE, 

Xkw  Tobk,  FArwujf  18,  1871. 

QUOTATIONS  TAKIK  FROM  «TH£  OFFICIAL  BEGISTBa  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  GOLD 

HXCHANGB. 


ISXl." 

FeD.a.    10.0Oa.1i 1\\% 

••         10.80    »•   ,.  IIIK 

11.08  ••  mx 

*•         11.88    •*    lll« 

••      a.o$K'V iiix 

1.06  **  mx 

••         1.10   **  IIIK 

"  8.16    ••   lll« 

*•  8.00    »• lUH 

reli.8.    10.00  A.X 1119# 

"      11.87  *•  i mat 

"      18.00  X m\ 

••         l.o$r-».^ iilX 

"  8.00    **   IIIX 

•*  8.80    "    , IIIX 

Feb.  4.   ]$JB$JUM 111^ 

*•        10.06    **    lUX 

11,00    "   IWK 

18.06  p.  M IIIX 

••  1.88    •*   IIIX 

"  1.88    "   111» 

8.84    «•   UIX 

"  8.00    "    111« 

Feb. 6.    10.00  A.X 118 

"        11.04    "   118K 

••        11.81    "   IVtH 

«*        18.00  X 118 

•»  1.11  p.x 112X 

^       ••  8.18    "   IIIX 

"  8,00    "   118 

Feb.  7.    10.00  1.  M 118 

"        10.80    •• IIIX 

«       18.88  P.M mji 

leertiiy  that  tte  aboTe  if  eorract. 


Feb.7.     1.08P.M IIIX 

**  8.0©   •*   XMH 

•'  8.00    «*    111^ 

Feb.8.    10.00  a.m. IWH, 

*  1!«W  *•  inx 

"        18.00  X lllIC 

LtaacM. 1M|£ 

"  8.00    •*   .^ 111^ 

^^       afo  -  i\\\ 

Feb.8.    10.00  A.X IIIX 

*•        11.00    ** 1115£ 

*  18.(;0  X.  IIIX 

1.00  p.x IIIX 

"  8.00    «*   IIIX 

*•  8.00    ••   lUX 

Feb.ia  10.00  A.  X lUX 

»•        11.00    •*    IIIX 

11.80    "   111« 

*•      18.00  X m% 

••       i.oop.x nvA 

*•  8.00    "    lllfi 

8.80    **    UlX 

(abjoubmmu.) 

Feb.  11.  10.00  A.  X \\\% 

••        10.14   "   UlX 

"        10.n    •• lUX 

"        11.07    "   111J< 

18.07  P.x IIIX 

"  1.00    •*    111k 

"         8.00    «* luR 

••  8.80    "   lUH 

J.  a  MUSXUIC, 

-^  -    -     cy 
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EXHIBIT    "D." 

THE  AMERICAN  EXOHANQE  NATIONAL  BANK, 

Nkw  Tott,  JMruarp  IS,  1871. 

Hon.  E.  N.  Bates,  TWcuur^r, 

Ho5.  G.  E.  LippmooTT,  Auditor  of  8UU€  of  JUinoit  : 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  yoar  instructions,  and  ander  jonr 
personal  sapervision,  I  have  purchased  through  Messrs.  Maxwell  & 
Graves,  brokers  regularly  employed  to  do  the  business  of  this  bank, 
$3,100,000  in  gold  coin,  as  per  their  statement  inclosed  herein,  coating 
in  currency,  $3,4S6,S38  75. 

This  amount  of  gold  coin  is  now  in  our  vault,  to  the  credit  and  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  Hon.  E.  N.  Bates,  Treasurer  of  State. 

I  have  procured  and  enclose  herewith  a  certified  statement  of  the 
Register  of  the  Gold  Exchange,  showing  the  daily  quotations  of  the 
sales  of  gold  in  this  city  from  the  8d  to  the  11th  instant,  inclusive, 
being  the  entire  time  engaged  in  purchasing  said  gold. 

As  the  method  of  proceeding  in  this  purchase  was  left,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  my  discretion,  I  have  adopted  the  agency  that  we  invariably 
use  in  such  transactions  for  this  bank,  and  in  fact  the  only  kind  of 
agency  by  which  it  could  be  fairly  and  honorably  done. 

The  result  has  fully  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  the  course 
adopted,  and  will,  I  feel  assured,  meet  the  approbation  of  all. 
Very  respectfully, 

Tour  ebedient  servant, 

GEO.  8.  OOE, 
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EXHIBIT    «'».»• 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS, 
TBSjksUBKB'g  OwwwKf  SpBiiranKU),  March  18, 18Y1. 


0TATB  OF  ILLINOIS, 

To  iBAiTUt  N.  Bxnm  Tremmrer : 
To  pronlnm  on  thToe  mllllona  od«  Irandred  thoataad  doIlaxB,  gold,  for  payment  oi 
lirhidpalt  Intarett  and  ezeluuve  of  BUto  debt  called  In  by  proclamation  of  Gover- 

nor  John  M.  Palmer,  Jannary  9, 18T1 

OommSf Bion  on  the  fame 

Xzpenaea  of  Ctaneral  C.  B.  Llpplncott  to  Mew  York,  while  there,  and  retomlng. 

Bnenace  of  Sraatns  N.  Bate*,  to  New  York,  while  there,  and  returning 

Telegraphing : 


Total. 


DR. 


$864,647  50 

1,781  W 

800  00 

600  00 

24  70 


1807,888  46 


Wn  WMKMn  ansriFT  that  the  abore  aeconnt  la  correct  and  properly  ehaigeable  to  the  State 
J>«bt  aocoont. 

BBASTUS  K.  BATES, 


AmoTsn; 

JOHN  X.  FALMXB. 


E.  LIFFINOOTT, 

AvdUor, 
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COMMUNICATION 

VBOK   THB 

MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELD. 

MABGH  80, 1871. 


MAYOR'S  OFFICE, 
CiTT  OF  SpBiironKU),  III.,  March  29,  1871. 

To  the  Hon,  Speaker  and  Sou$e  of  Bepreaentativeg  : 

GxNTLBHEN — I  am  instructed  by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Springfield  to  lay  before  the  general  assembly  the  inclosed  ordinance 
ia  relation  to  additional  grounds  for  the  new  state  house,  passed  by 
said  council  on  the  29th  instant, 

I  am  further  authorized  to  say  that  indiyidual  dtixens  of  Springfield 
are  ready  to  give  their  personal  guarantee  that  this  ordinance  will  be 
carried  out  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  that  any  requirement  of  your 
honorable  body  for  this  purpose,  will  be  faithfully  complied  with. 
Yery  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  PRIEST, 
Mayor  of  SpringfiM. 


Ajx  Ordinancb  in  Kblation  to  Additioval  Gbouhds  fob  TH9  Nbw 

Stact  Hottsx* 

SsoTioN  1.     Be  it  Ordained  hy  the  City  OounoU  of  the  City  of 

JSpringfiddf  That  the  city  of  Springfield  hereby  guarantees  to  the  state 

of  Illinois  to  pay  the  cost  of  all  such  additional  grounds  on  the  south 

of  and  adjoining  the  new  capitol  grounds,  as  the  state  may,  at  any  time 

hereafter,  demand  or  require,  and  will  condemn,  for  the  purpose  of 

enlarging  the  capitol  grounds,  in  the  event  that  the  citygdudl  not  be 

able  to  agree  with  the  owners  as  to  the  purchase  of  Uli^iiame,  ^ 
Vol.  1—90 


[868  ]  8 

§  2.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  andtftflr 
its  passage. 

PasBed,  Mtfch  89,  1871.  F.  FLEUBY,  City  Clot 

IppeoTed,  Much  29,  1871.  JOHN  W.  PBDEST,  Mi^v. 

I,  F.  Fleniy,  Gitj  Clerk  of  the  citj  of  Springfield,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregpingtD  bet 
true  and  correct  copy  of  the  original  ordinance  passed  by  the  city  council  of  the  dtf  tf 
Springfield,  and  filed  in  my  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  corporate  seal  of  the  citf  of 
[seal]  Springfield,  this  29th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1871. 

F.  FLEURT,  CityCkii 
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REPORT 


OP  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PENITENTIARY, 

MARCH  28,  ISn. 


The  Gommitfcee  on  tbe  Penitentiarj,  to  whom  was  rBfisrred  the  following 
bills  and  resolutions,  to-wit :  House  biH,  No.  254,  a  bill  for  ''An  act  to  provide 
for  the  leasing  of  tbe  Illinois  Penitentiary,  to  abolish  the  office  of  I^nitentiary 
Commissioner,  and  to  amend  and  consolidate  into  one  act  all  laws  in  relation  to 
said  Penitentiary;'' 

House  bill,  No.  511,  a  bill  for  <<  An  act  in  relation  to  the  Penitentiary  at 
Joliet,  to  be  entitled  'an  act  to  provide  for  the  management  of  tbe  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary,  at  Joliet;'" 

"  Whxrxas  the  OoYcmor,  in  his  message,  relating  to  tbe  Penitentiary,  states 
'  that  be  found,  on  his  yisit  in  July,  1869,  that  tbe  debts  of  tbe  institution  were 
greatly  understated ;  that  the  Commissioners  hating  exhausted  (in  eigbteen 
months)  an  appropriation  of  $300,000,  made  at  tbe  last  Qeneral  Assembly,  ad* 
mit  an  indebtedness  of  $332,832  18 ;  and  that  a  disagreement  existed  between 
tbe  Commissioners,  wbereby  the  discipline  of  the  institution  was  impaired  and 
diminished  and  the  labor  of  conyicts  affected;*  therefbre,  Rewlvedy  that,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  making  a  tborougb  investigation,  the  Committee  on  Penitentiary 
be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  send  for  witnesses,  compel  attendance  and 
require  thdr  testimony  under  oath,  and  for  all  books  and  papers  in  relation 
thereto,  and  report  to  this  House  at  its  earliest  convenience;" 

— Have,  according  to  the  order  of  tbe  House,  had  the  same  under  considera- 
tion, and  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 

&XPOBT. 

As  one  of  tbe  standing  committees  of  the  House,  and  that  to  which,  by  tbe 
rules  of  the  body,  tbe  special  subjeot  of  tbe  Penitentiary  is  oommitlad,  and 
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acting  under  the  orden  of  the  Honee,  to  ''  make  a  thorough  inveBtigatioBy'' 
your  committee  early  determined  to  deyote  its  attention  first  to  an  ezaminatioB 
of  the  afGdrs,  condition  and  management  of  the  Penitentiary  as  a  penal  and 
reformatory  institntion  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  determine  what  measoreB 
or  changes,  if  any,  were  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  its  nsefolness  and  to 
give  it  snccess ;  and  your  committee  decided  that  this  conld  best  be  dome  hj 
an  actual  visit  to  the  institution. 

Accordingly,  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  1871,  the  committee  assembled  at 
the  Penitentiary,  and  on  that  and  the  succeeding  day  made  an  inspection  of 
the  buildings,  shops,  cells  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  prison,  examined  the 
food,  clothing  and  hospital  arrangements,  and  inquired  into  the  state  of  the 
healtfi  of  the  convicts  and  of  die  discipline  and  general  treatment  and  manage- 
ment of  the  inmates;  and  it  affords  your  committee  great  pleasure  to  be  ahk 
to  report  that,  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  judge,  the  food  of  the  convicts  is 
wholesome  and  is  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities,  that  their  clothing  is  suit- 
able and  comfortable,  that  from  the  extremely  small  amount  of  sickneas  the 
hospital  arrangements  are  sufiioient,  that  the  health  of  the  convicts  is  go(ri, 
and  that  the  discipline  and  the  arrangements  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  r^^ularity  and  order  are  excellent.  In  respect  tothese  objects  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  seem  to  have  been  successful  to  a  grati- 
fying degree. 

It  is  proper,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  attention  be  called  to  the 
overcrowded  state  of  the  Penitentiary.  It  contains  at  present  nearly  fourteeo 
hundred  convicts,  while  according  to  its  original  plan  it  was  intended  for  the 
accommodation  and  safe  keeping  of  not  more  then  one  thou8and,and  the  excee- 
sive  number  of  oonviot^  may  in  some  manner  aid  in  accounting  for  that  waot 
of  success  in  the  financial  management,  of  whieh  more  will  hereafter  be  said. 

While  your  committee  make  no  recommendation  looking  to  immediate  actioo, 
they  think  it  proper  to  say  that,  considering  the  rapid  growth  of  the  State  ia 
population,  the  enlargement  of  the  present  Penitentiary  or  the  erection  of 
another,  is  a  duty  that  must  be  undertaken  by  the  State  at  no  distant  day. 

In  relation  to  the  financial  management  and  oondition  of  the  Penitentiaiy, 
and  the  state  of  its  business,  the  committee  are  not  prepared  to  express  such 
decided  opinions^  and  for  the  &cts  upon  which  their  opinions  are  formed  thej 
are  indebted  mainly  to  such  official  sources  of  information  as  are  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  they  do  not  feel  it  to  be  their  duty, 
nor  would  it  be  just  to  the  people  of  the  State  or  to  the  officers  whose  conduct 
is  involved,  to  merely  recapitulate  and  arrange  facts  and  figures  extracted  from 
public  documents  and  reports,  that  are  acoessible  to  all,  when  the  effect  of  Bach 
a  course  would  be  but  to  mislead  the  General  Assembly  and  the  people,  and  to 
lay  the  found^on  for  prejudices  and  fklse  conclusions,  and  would  be  no  proper 
or  satisfactory  substitute  for  tjiai  thorough  and  searching  investigation  into  all 
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tbat  ooooenui  tto  Pooiteatiaiy,  iti  jnaaigtmeni  and  Irasiaof — mlSxIk  it  has 
been  impo|Mible  for  the  oommittee,  in  yiew  of  their  odier  datiei,  to  make,  but 
whichy  in  their  jadgment,  ought  to  be  no  longer  ddayed.  Enough,  however, 
in  known  to  render  it  oerUin  that  the  present  management  of  the  Penitentiary 
baa  not  realised  the  object  intended  to  be  acoomplielied  bj  the  General  Aaeem- 
blj  in  the  passage  of  the  aet  of  June  28, 1867,  which  objeot  is  declared  by  the 
act  to  be  "to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  Penitentiary  by  the  labor  of  the 
oonyiots."  On  the  contrary,  large  appropriations  haye  been  made  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  State  to  pay  the  cost  of  organising  the  Penitentiary  under  the 
present  plan,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
institution,  and  an  admitted  indebtedness  has  been  contracted  and  now  exists 
against  the  management  that  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thoosaod  dollars,  and  these  sums  are  only  partially  balanced  by  the  property 
on  hand  and  the  debts  due  the  institution. 

Your  committee  report  that  they  haye  not  had  sufioient  time,  nor  the  proper 
and  essential  means  to  prosecute  and  conclude  an  inyestigation  into  the  causes 
of  this  state  of  allain,  The  subject  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  and  as  an 
inyestigation  properly  conducted  will  coyer  an  inquiry  ss  to  the  causes  of  the 
disastrous  failure  of  "the  lease  system,^'  which  collapsed  in  Jane,  1867,  neces- 
sitating a  special  sessbn  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  threw  upon  the 
Slate  the  sudden  and  expensiye  duty  of  making  immediate  proyision  Ibr  one 
thousand  eonyicts,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  business  of  the  Penitentiary,  from 
June,  1867,  until  the  present  time,  with  all  the  details  of  its  operations  and 
the  transactions  of  its  numerous  i^nts,  such  an  inyestigation,  to  be  just  and 
useful  must  be  thorough  and  complete,  demands  more  time  than  your  oommittee 
haye  at  their  disposal  consistent  with  their  duty  to  attend  upon  the  sittings  of 
this  House,  and  the  body  charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  it  must  be 
clothed  with  the  power  to  summon  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books  and  papers,  and  to  administer  oaths  (a  power  which,  as 
at  present  adyised,  we  do  not  sufioiently  possess),  and  will  also  require  an  appro- 
priation  of  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  procuring  witnesses  and  its  other 
necessary  expenses. 

In  yiew  of  these  considerations  your  committee  withhold  any  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  that  haye  produced  the  results  already  de« 
scribed,  and  will  proceed  to  discuss  and  contrast  the  plans  embodied  in  the 
seyeral  bills  before  them  for  the  future  management  of  the  Penitentiary. 

Tour  committee  feel  bound  to  say  that  they  cannot  recommend  the  adoption 
of  any  scheme  or  plan  that  contemplates  a  return  to  the  lease  system.  It  has 
no  adyantages  oyer  the  system  of  State  control,  and  is  open  to  many  most 
serious  objections  that  do  not  apply  to  the  latter  system.  The  lease  system 
proposes  to  offer  to  some  single  person  or  single  intwest  the  control  of  the 


eottYieta  aftd  thm  labor,  upon  eondilfcMi  «h«e  A^  aro  M  mnd  oloiked  witlMt 
expeofle  to  the  State.  It  ia  true  that  all  the  prepoaHieiMi  <'for  leuing  ^ 
Penitentiary"  profesa  to  concede  a  partial  and  Terj  limited  degree  of  satliari^ 
to  offioera  to  be  appointed  nnder  the  anibority  ef  the  State;  but  all  ezperiaafli 
haa  ahown  that  with  the  ibeOities  for  the  oonoealnettt  of  faete,  and  the  poM 
to  embarnun  and  annoy  that  wonid  be  poaseaaed  by  a  leaaaey  an  Itoneat  aal 
independent  officer  wonld  aoeii  be  compelled  to  reaign  in  deapair  or  diagail, 
while  one  deatitate  of  either  of  these  qnaliUea  wonld  aink  into  the  pontion  of 
an  inaigniftoaat  tool  and  apologiat,  and  no  one  woidd  be  left  to  stand  betwem 
the  tapaoity,  cmeky  or  indifeenee  of  the  leaaee  and  the  eoovicte  who  sc 
Bttbatentially  oommitted  by  the  Stete  to  hia  nnreabradned  control. 

Nor  ia  it  certoin  that  the  leaae  ayatem  aftyrda  any  greater  aeeority  agalaBt 
loaa  to  the  State.  Thia  system  prerailed  fiir  many  yeara,  and  dming  a  krgi 
portion  *of  the  term  of  ito  existence  the  leaaeea  fonnd  employment  for  the  eaB> 
Yiote  in  labor  for  the  State,  as  many  appropriation  biUa  faeaed  by  the  Chneal 
Aaaembly  will  testify,  and  the  inner  history  of  the  transaction  would  diaciose 
that  Messrs.  Bnckmaater  &  Co.  sold  ont  their  leaae  in  ^867,  beoanae  the  Peai- 
tentiary  conld  be  no  longer  managed  by  them  with  profit,  and  it  ia  oertain  that 
their  a^aignees  abandoned  the  leaae  in  June,  1867,  to  avoid  abaohite  mia. 

It  may  be  said,  in  answer  to  these  objeotiona,  that  reapimaible  men  are  nov 
ready  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  State,  and  to  gi?e  bonda  to  oemply  with 
any  contract  they  may  make.  This  ia  now  true,  no  donbt,  but  theae  and  ail 
other  responsible  men  withheld  snch  oiera  while  bnainess  was  unsettled  and 
yalaea  were  declining,  and  as  SUtes  are  notorionaly  negligent  and  often  helplesi 
creditors,  the  probabilities  are  that  when  ito  management  again  beoomea  nsr 
profitoble,  they  too,  like  former  lessees,  would  find  ready  meana  of  easy  eacape. 

The  bill  proposed  by  your  committee,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplafeaa  tht 
present  system  of  the  control  of  the  Penitentiary  by  the  Stete,  but  modifiea  aod 
regulates  the  existing  mode  of  employing  the  convicts,  ao  aa  to  combine  all  tht 
advantages  of  the  lease  system  without  ito  objectionable  features,  and  retaias 
and  enforces  the  idea  of  the  government  of  the  convicto  by  humane  and  jast 
rules  to  be  prescribed  and  enforced  by  the  Stete,  while  the  capital  neoesaaiy  to 
afford  them  employment  is  to  be  furnished  by  individuals  who  will  pay  to  th* 
Stote  fixed  sums  per  day  for  their  services,  and  instead  of  limiting  the  compe- 
tition for  the  labor  of  the  convicts  to  a  few  large  capitelists,  who  would  sub-let 
and  traffic  in  their  services,  it  invites  the  attention  of  men  of  moderate  means 
engird  actively  and  personally  in  special  pursuito,  who  for  that  reason,  coold 
pay  fair  prices,  and  would  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  over- 
bear  the  agents  of  the  Stete,  nor  to  disregard  their  obligations.  Another 
modification  of  the  present  system  made  by  the  bill  reported  by  your  commit- 
tee, and  to  which  they  desire  to  call  attention,  is  that  of  subjecting  all  the 
officers  of  the  Penitentiary  to  the  direct  or  indirect  control  of  the  Governor 
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It  18  essential  to  the  smooesafiil  adminiBtration  of  the  a&ira  of  this  institution 
ihat  its  management  be  subjected  to  the  stricted  responsibility. 

We  have  giren  some  attention  to  the  plans  suggested  by  the  most  experienced 
prison  officers,  for  separating  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary  from  party 
politics,  but  it  seems  difficult  now  to  mature  any  plan  adapted  to  the  present 
situation/ that  would  be  likely  to  realize  such  a  result.  We  agree  in  the  pro- 
priety of  such  separation,  but  the  people  of  the  State  demand  that  something 
shall  now  be  done  to  relieve  them  from  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  at  the 
same  time  do  no  yiolenoe  to  the  idea  of  humane  penitentiary  goyemment,  and 
while  the  management  of  prisons  ia  retained  as  one  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  the  State  goTcmment,  it  seems  to  us  most  judicious  to  make  the  Governor 
of  the  State  responsible  to  the  people  for  its  success; 

In  oonclusion,your  committee  report  back  the  several  bills  before  mentioned, 
mnd  respectfuUy  recommend  that  the  bill  entitled  a  bill  for  '^  An  act  in  relation 
to  the  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  to  be  entitled  'an  act  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  niinoi^State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet/  "  be  passed,  and  that  the 
others  do  not  pass. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Committee. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  MNOWTY 


OF  THS 


JOMMITTEE   ON  THE  PENITENTIARY. 


MASaBC28,1871. 


1I&.  Spxakir — The  ii|idenif;iied,  iiMmbeii  of  the  Oommitiee  on  Peniten- 
irj,  feeling  that  wo  cannot,  in  jostice  to  our  sense  of  dnty  as  members  of  the 
immittee  and  of  this  House,  conoor  in  the  report  agreed  npon  by  a  part  of 
16  committee  and  just  reported  to  this  House  of  the  doings  of  the  committee, 
»ire  to  submit  a  few  reasons  why  we  cannot  cononri  and  to  make  at  least  a 
irtial  statement  of  the  doings  of  the  ooounittee,  and  then  ask  this  House  to 
ke  such  action  as  it  may  deem  best  £^  the  interests  of  the  State. 
One  reason  why  we  cannot  concur  in  this  report  is,  that  we  do  not  believe 
presents  a  fair  statement  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  conmiittee.  A  second 
lason,  it  was  prepared  by  certain  members  of  the  committee  without  consul- 
^tion  with  others,  and  in  fact  without  the  knowledge  of  some  of  us,  and,  as 
e  are  informed,  without  consultation  with  or  the  knowledge  of  the  Chairman 
r  the  committee,  and  was  submitted  to  the  committee  on  the  eyeniDg  of  the 
1st,  and  then  for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  knowledge  or  attention  of  the 
adersigned,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  to  the  attention  of  the  Chairman.  We 
Illy  heard  the  bill  read  once  on  that  evening,  and  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
umine  or  study  its  contents.  On  last  evening,  when  there  were  only  seven 
lembers  of  the  committee  present,  the  report  was  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  be 
sported  to  the  House  on  this  morning,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  two.  We  feel  justi* 
ad,  as  an  apology  for  the  hurried  manner  in  which  this  report  is  gotten  up, 
i  saying  that  a  request  for  a  delay  in  presenting  the  report  to  the  House,  to 
lable  us  to  prepare  a  report  widi  more  oare  thah  we  hate  been  able  to  give 
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tliis,  was  refofldd  by  the  fame  parties  irho  made  the  report  oateide  of  the  eon- 
mittee,  and  forced  on  the  oommittee  by  lees  than  a  majori^  thereof. 

We,  with  the  Chairman  and  other  membera  of  the  oommittee,  viaited  the 
penitentiary,  and  made  an  lamination  of  the  institntion.  We  found  the  priioa 
in  a  cleanly  condition,  and  the  health  of  the  prisoners  good.  The  diaoipliM, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  jndge  from  onr  yisit  and  from  what  we  know  of  prison 
management,  we  deem  good. 

The  prison  we  fonnd  crowded  to  excess,  containing  as  it  does  nearly  1400 
prisoners,  with  bnt  1000  cells. 

The  property  on  hand,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  oommiasioiiers,  is 
yalned  at  $506,356  69.  This,  in  the  judgment  of  members  of  the  committee 
is  largely  it  excess  of  tbe  reel  talne. 

The  debts  due  to  the  prison  is  stated  in  the  official  report  of  the  oommiadon- 
ers,  to  be  (155,289  59.  We  find  that  the  commissioners  know  bat  little  of  the 
solvency  of  the  parties  from  whom  the  indebtedness  is  due. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  reckless  manuev  in  whioh  the  prison  has  been  man- 
aged in  its  financial  concerns,  we  found  ihat  some  of  the  commissioners  bad 
taken  a  list  of  the  claims  due  the  prison,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  from 
whom  due,  and  submitted  the  same  to  a  commercial  agency  in  the  ci^  of 
Ohicago,  to  get  an  opinion  of  their  solvency;  and  from  an  examination  of  the 
report  of  the  agency,  it  appears  that  not  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent,  of 
them  (if  even  that  amount)  are  good — some  of  thefn  being  totally  unknown  to 
the  agency  and  many  reported  as  utterly  worthless. 

The  expenditures,  as  shown  by  statements  submitted,  amount  to  $1,552,607  39. 
To  this  add  the  amount  piud  to  former  lessees  in  1867, 1868  and  1869,  of 
$177,157  24,  and  we  have  a  toUl  of  11,729,764  63.  Of  this  amount  fheie 
has  been  appropriated  from  the  State  Treasury,  $694,000,  showing  $1,035,- 
764  63  to  have  been  received  from  property  sold  or  other  sources. 

The  indebtedness,  as  reported  by  the  commissioners,  is  $332,832 18,  which 
being  deducted  from  amount  received  from  propertjy  sold,  etc.,  shows  $702,764  63 
as  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  from  July  1st,  1867,  to  December 
Ist,  1870. 

We  have  not  examined  the  receipts  of  property  sold  or  for  labor,  and  are 
therefore  not  prepared  to  report  whether  proper  prices  have  been  realized,  or 
whether  all  the  money  received  has  been  accounted  for.  The  reason  why  we 
have  not  made  euch  an  examination  may  be  explained  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  joined  in  the  majority  report. 

We  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  get  the  commissioners'  report  for  1869, 
but  all  efforts  have  so  far  been  unsuccessAiI. 

The  document  from  the  Governor,  referred  to  this  committee,  shows  only 
the  amount  of  bills  paid;  therefore  no  Judgment  0^  le  formed  as  to  whether 
the  prices  paid  were  high  or  low. 
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The  oommiauoMft'  vefortof  I>eM9ber  Ut^  18$8»«Ute8  that  the  myemge 
cost  of  feeding,  clothing  and  guarding  eaoh  conyiot  ia  about  45  centa  per  day. 
The  same  report  states  that  the  amount  reeeWed  from  convict  labor  from  July 
1,  1867,  to  December  1^  1868»  ia  6334,373  08.  Arerage  number  of  oonvicta 
by  report  was  over  1,100,  which  gives  the  number  of  days  481,800,  or  an  aver- 
age earning,  per  day,  per  oonviot,  of  about  69  oenta;  deduct  cost  of  keeping 
and  guarding,  45  oenta,  and  a  projBt  is  shown,  per  day,  of  24  cents  on  481,800 
days,  amounting  to  $115,632  06.  This  appears  to  your  cammii^ee  should  have 
been  sufficiMit  to  have  paid  any  incidental  expeivies  of  the  prison  ;  yet  by  the 
same  report  the  expenses  were  64^3,695,  from  which  deduct  receipts,  $334,- 
373, 08,  leaving  an  exoess  of  expenditures  over  receipts,  $129,221  92. 

In  the  report  for  1870  the  Warden  states  that  the'^statistical  tables  herewith 
show  fully  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  earnings  and  expenditures/'  The 
only  earnings  shown  are  by  the  balances  of  the  several  shop  accounts,  includ- 
ing the  store  account,  showing  for  the  year  1870,  $222,572  87. 

The  average  number  of  coavicts,*'as  per  report,  is  1,296 — call  it  for  the  year 
1,200  as  an  average ;  this  gives  370^800  days  work,  at  a  fraction  over  60  cents 
per  day,  per  convict^  and  if  the  average  expense  of  guarding,  feeding,  etc., 
though  not  reported,  was  no  more  than  during  the  years  '67  and  '68,  there 
would  be  a  gain  of  15  cents  per  day,  on  370,800  days,  of  $55,620.  Notwith- 
standing this  apparent  profit,  the  statement  shows  an  increase  of  indebtedness 
over  that  of  December  1, 1869,  of  $144,940  73,  and  a  loss  on  the  year's  busi- 
ness of  $54,117 15,  less  amonnt  of  $50,742  74,  being  a  net  loss  of  $3,37441. 
The  $50,742  74  is  claimed  to  be  debts  paid  which  were  not  shown  by  the  books 
as  due  or  owing  in  Seoember  1,  1869. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  following  statement, 
showing  amount  of  indebtedness  and  assets,  as  taken  from  the  books  of  the 
prison : 

Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  Indeitednees  and  Assets. 


1868. 


March  1,1869  .... 

May  1,1869 

Juljl,  1869 

August  1,1869.... 
Se^mber,  1, 1869 
October  1,1869... 
Noyember  1,  1869. 
December  1, 1869  . 
March  1,1870.... 


Liabilities. 


$150,000  00 
212,468  68 
116,916  48 
160,419  60 
168,880  80 
188,915  78 
175,845  86 
188,891  45 
289,257  65 


Am'tin 
Treaauiy. 


$800,000  00 
800,000  00 
160,000  00 
150,000  00 
180,000  Oo 
180,000  00 
110,000  00 
90,000  00 
60,000  00 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  on  March  1st,  1869,  the  prison  was 
in  debt  $150,000,  and  had  $300^000  in  th9  treasury,  a^d  that  one  year  from 
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that  date,  to-wit:  March  Iflt,  1870,  it  was  in  debt  f289,W7  66,  and  hmd  odIj 
$60,000  in  tlie  treasniy. 

We  dislike  to  charge  dishonesty  against  any  penon  or  persons  eoDDected 
with  the  prison,  but  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  eyidenoes  of  incompetencj 
are  so  patent,  and  the  recklessness  in  the  management  so  great,  that  we  doubt 
whether  any  terms  other  than  those  of  criminality  and  gross  negligence  will 
properly  express  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  finaneial  afiairs  of  the  inetitii- 
tion  have  been^con  ducted. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a  thorongh  investigation  should  be  made  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  penitentiary,  beginning  with  July  Ist,  1867 ;  and  that  such  aa 
examination  will  develop  a  state  of  affairs  that  no  mild  tenns  will  properly  ex- 
press. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  committee  can  make  such  an  examina- 
nation,  and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that,  in  our  judgment,  if  our  Chair- 
man had  been  supported  in  his  endeavors  to  make  such  an  investigation  as  it 
demanded  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  State,  we  would  not  now  have  a  bill  before 
this  House  establishing  a  commission  to  sit  during  the  vacation,  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  to  do  what  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done. 

We  cheerfully,  and  as  an  act  of  simple  justice,  bear  testimony  to  the  leal  and 
energy  with  which  our  Chairman  has  discharged  his  duties;  and  if  t&e  commit- 
tee has  not  done  what  was  expected  of  it  by  the  House  or  the  country,  the  &u]t 
should  not  be  laid  at  his  door. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  any  charge  against  the  commit- 
tee, or  any  member  thereof.     We  are  content  to  let  it  be  judged  by  the  results 

of  its  labors.  Bespcctfully, 

C.  A.  ROBERTS, 

W.  S.  BROOKS, 

T.  B.  MERRITT, 

JAMES  M.  RALLS, 

EDWARD  ROESSLER. 
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REPORT 


OF  THB 


COMMITTEE  ON  MANUFACTURES. 


To  the  Honcrabh  House  of  Hipresentaiives 

of  the  SUUe  of  lObioie : 

GsNTLEMBH :  The  Committee  on  Maonfactoros,  deeirlug  to  obtain 
the  views  of  the^manafactarers  of  this  State  upon  some  qneetiona  which 
woDld  come  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  knowing  of  no  way  by 
whieh  snch  opinion  oonld  be  ascertained  bnt  by  correspondence,  the 
eommittee  thought  best  to  prepare  and  send  to  each  mannfttotorer  in 
this  Btate,  a  cireiilar  letter,  of  which  the  following  la  a  copy : 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,     ) 
HoDn  ov  RiriaBMTinm,  Oonnni  oxHuivitAonuBiL)- 
SrBDroriKLD,  Jamtary  28M,  187L  ) 

Dkab  Sot :— We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  circular  letter  with  accompa- 
nying qnestlons,  and  etnieBtly  desire  your  immediate  attention  to  the  eame.    It  Is  of  the  ut- 
most Ifflpoitaiioe  to  the  eommittee,  that  all  iafonnaiioa  be  eiftended  to  them  at  as  e^Yf  a  day 
aapoeeible;  and  for  the  pnipoee  of  bringing  to  your  notice  the  character  of  the  information 
dteired,  we  will  aik  the  following  queftiona  occurring  to  us  at  the  present  time  : 
/lrt(— How  much  capital  is  inyeeted  in  your  manufactures  ? 
iSM0fM^What  is  the  amount  of  your  manufacturea  during  the  year  ? 
JXir^— What  number  of  hands  do  you  employ,  and  how  many  are  dependent  on  your  em- 
ployeea  for  support  ? 

i^oidtA-— How  does  the  personal  property  tax,  as  now  assessed,  bear  on  your  business  com- 
pared with  other  branches  of  trade  ? 


i^^9lr*What  change  In  the  mode  of  aaaeaBment  would  you  ■oggest  f 

AxCft— Wliai  time  of  the  year,  la  your  opinion,  woald  be  th4  moat  proper  fior  aaaeaamenta, 
and  what  tfane  the  payment  of  taxes  f 

Bmmik    Hoir  wcwMfrai  twdaagbctywrbimhieial 
Z^toM^W^DMyovanpkrMsbeaflktadbyfteetn^     If  ao,  howfCoOgle 
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Please  suggest  soy  legisUtion,  of  a  general  character,  that  would,  in  your  oinnion,  I 
your  business;  and  any  other  matter  that  you  may  believe  will  be  for  your  advantage,  or  ea 
information. 

J.  A.  CARPENTER^  Chamrum. 

C.  MASON.  J.  D.  EASTER. 

S.  CALDWELL.  W.  P.  CHANDLER. 

WM.  BROWN.  W.  R.  HICKOX 

B.  SDGCOXa  A.  T.  GALBRATTH. 

W.  R.  CARL.  W,  ELDER. 

M.  LANGSTON.  J.  CLARK. 

Kearlj  fifteen  huDdred  of  these  circulars  were  sent  out — in  replj  to 
which  we  have  received  answers  to  only  one  hundred  and  thirtj-fonr, 
being  lees  than  twelve  per  oent  of  the  mauofactnrers  la  this  state. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  business  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirtv- 
fonr  manufacturers  who  reported  to  your  committee,  reaches  the  sum 
of  (14,871,400.00;  and  the  aggregate  of  their  manufactures,  the  sam 
of  $33,139,877.00. 

These  manufacturers  who  here  report,  furnish  emjlojment  for 
18,145  personty  and  S4.247  .persons  an»  dependent  npon  these  em- 
ployees for  their  daily  food. 

Very  many  of  those  replying  to  oar  letter,  complain  that  their  taxes 
are  relatively  higher  thaa  the  taxes  of  others,  as  their  property,  being 
in  machinery  aod  manofactared  goods,  is  all  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
assessor,  while  that  of  many  other  persons  is  not,  and  therefore  es- 
capes taxation. 

»  Many  desire  that  there  be  a  board  of  three  assessors  elected  in  each 
town  or  county,  that  they  may  not  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  single 
individoali  who  may  be  unfriendly  to  them,  or  whose  judgment,  however 
good  upon  real  estate,  is  defective  on  other  property  with  which  be  is 
not  familiar.  A  general  desire  is  expressed  that  all  property  should 
bo  assessed  at  its  full  cash  value,  and  that  laws  should  be  enacted  and 
stricUy  enforced,  requiring  this  to  be  done. 

The  first  of  January  being  the  season  when  the  accounts  of  the 
year  are  dosed,  inventories  taken,  and  a  general  summing  up  of  the 
business  of  each  person  done,  is  the  time  designated  by  many  as  the 
proper  time  at  which  assessments  should  be  made. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  manufacturers  heard  from  express  them- 
selves as  against  free  trade,  and  one-third  ia  favor  of  the  san^ ;  those 
reporting  as  in  fiivor  of  free  trade  being  mostly  manufiKctarers  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  in  the  manufiutore  of  whick  there  is  no  fereign 
competition.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Your  committee  are  informed  that  very  many  mannfactnrers,  not 
Wishing  to  make  the  amoant  of  their  capital  and  bnainess  pnblic,  re- 
fiised  to  answer  the  commnnications. 

A  fall  report  from  all  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  this  state 
-woald  show  an  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  a  nnmber  of  persons 
directly  interested  as  employees  and  dependents,  that  w.onld  hardly  be 
realized  withont  investigation.  Of  this  great  interest,  yet  in  its  infancy 
in  our  State,  we  may  well  be  proud.  And  it  becomes  us,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  great  State,  to  see  that  no  laws  are 
passed  which  shall  be  oppressive  to  this  great  and  growing  interest ; 
and  that  every  encouragement  be  given  to  manufacturers,  so  that  cap- 
ital shall  flow  into  our  State,  and  our  State  become  one  of  the  {^eatest 
manufactaring  as  it  now  is  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  States  of 
the  Union.  Then  we  shall  consume  our  own  agricultural  productions 
at  home,  and  the  great  problem  of  reduced  freights  to  the  seaboard 
will  be  solved. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

J.  A.  CARPENTER,  Ckavrman. 
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REPORT 


OF  THS 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  PENITENTIARY 

FOE  THE  TSAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  SO,  1869. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  PENITENTLiRY, 
GoiaanxmiM'  Omci,  Joldit,  IhemAer  1,  1869. 

To  His  Excellency  Johh  M.  Palmbb, 

Oovemor  of  lUinaU : 

In  conformity  with  the  law,  the  andersigned,  Oommissioners  of  the 
State  Penitentiary,  present  their  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
ITovember  80, 1869. 

The  resnlt  of  the  year's  business  of  the  institution  is  embodied  in 
he  following  statement,  to-wit: 

Debiia. 


ntentory  Dec.  1,  1868,  (including  pennanent  improyements). 

»iUt  BMMfibto  Deotmber  1»  186S 

Lmoant  drawn  from  State  Treasnrj « 

MrfttiM  DeMUher  1,  1169 


1426,199  78 

fit, 917  39 

266,000  00 

168,891  46 


$968,066  62 


Credits. 


nyentory  Dec.  1, 1869  (not  including  pennanent  improvementB) 

'senumeni in^pNvtiQOBto in  ISdS.... •«••••. 

'ermanent  improTements  in  1869 

ibMUHesDeeomberl,  1S6S 

kfieta  December  1,1869 

Merest  paid  to  Dlinois  Kanufacturing  Company. 

>Uclaiai8  M»«ated 

Hflcoonts,  and  interest  on  old  debts 

)i|Molatlon  on  propirtfsiace  December  1, 1866 

Ucess  of  debits  oyer  credits. 


$870,618  29 

46,862  42 

»1,602  28 

180,076  89 

146,752  16 

6,000  00 

44,786  97 

6,844  91 

•6,000  00 

92,839  76 


$988,068  62 
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It  is  to  be  explained  that  the  general  decline  in  valaes  sabseqnent 
to  the  first  of  December,  1868,  the  date  of  oar  last  preyioos  annoal  re- 
port and  inventory,  occasioned  a  heavy  depreciation  in  the  valne  of 
^he  stock  and  material  which  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  penitentiary.  In  cooperage  alone,  of  which  we  had  t 
large  stock  on  hand  when  our  inventory  of  1868  was  taken,  there  wu 
a  decline  of  at  least  thir^  per  eeht.  in  .wine ;  and  in  iron,  of  which  the 
institution  constantly  has  a  large  quantity  on  hand,  there  was  a  de- 
cline of  at  least  twenty-five  per  eent.  In  the  article  of  iron  bedsteads 
in  the  cells,  there  has  been  a  depreciation  of  value  amounting  to  five 
thonaand  dpUars.  There- has  aUo  b^w  a  fierioAs  depreciation  in  tlie 
value  of  clothing  and  other  articles  on  hand.  These  items  are  meo- 
tioned  merely- as  examples  explanatory  of  the  sixty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars ^'depreciation  in  property"  in  the  above  statement  It  is  probaUe 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  definitely  the  exact  depreciatien 
in  all  the  items  of  property  inventoried,  the  aggregate  would  be  found 
to  exceed  this  amount. 

In  this  connection  it  is  due  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive institution,  the  financial  success  of  which  is  dependent  in  agreit 
measure  upon  the  state  of  trade  in  the  country  at  large.  The  p^- 
tentiary  is  an  immense  manufacturing  establishment,  buying  and  ael- 
ing  at  wholesale  and  retail.  With  its  large  number  of  convicts  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  guarded,  cared  for  and  employed,  and  its  complicated 
manufacturing  and  business  concerns,  its  expenses  are  necessarily  vei; 
heavy.  Oertain  important  changes  made  during  the  year  have  eidier 
rendered  the  expenses  unusually  large  or  interfered  more  or  less,  for 
the  time  being,  with  the  buainess  of  the  institution.  Anaong  ti&eie 
changes  we  may  note  particularly  that  of  the  reuga^ion  of  the  former 
warden,  B.  Domblazer,  on  the  28th  of  last  April,  and  the  appointmeat 
in  his  place  of  George  W.  Perkins,  who  assumed  charge  as  warden  on 
the  first  of  May.  The  change  necessarily  occasioned  some  temponrj 
interruption  and  confusion  in  the  internal  workings  of  the  institatioa. 
As  regards  the  results  of  Mr.  Perkins^  business  UMmagemflnt,  w^efer- 
ward  herewith,  in  compliance  with  your  Excellency's  •request,  detaibd 
statements  of  the  transactions  of  the  institution  daring  the  time  of  bis 
wardenship.  Mr.  Perkins  has  made  and  is  making  gradtul  but  sore 
progress  in  the  reorganization  and  succesafnl  crperatioa  of  the  peni' 
tentiary,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  circumstances  with  which  he 
has  had  to  contend.      It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  unfriendly  out- 
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side  isfiuencdey  pcdilical  ilnd  pgiMiial,'  9ltmA6  bb  ^rtnftted  to  Inter- 
f«Q  widi  the  istcMilB  of  this  Uktii«tiovi.  I^he  repeated  ottaeks  lipon 
its  managefraent,  tbrcmgli  the  publie  pro8Er>  the  persistent  efforts  of  ill- 
ditposMl  parties  to  damage  its  fnancfal  oredtt,  and  the  freqnent  at- 
temptBi  of  those  wbo  hare  persMal  or  malicfotis  ptirpoBes  to  subserve, 
to  embarrass  its  ^enel-al  operations,  cannot  but  operate  nnfavorablj  to 
its  ^snocessfcil  or  profltieible  Woiidng.  These  influences  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  discipline  and  business  of  the  Institution  during 
the  past  few  months,  on  acoonnt  of  their  disturbing  effect.  The  ex- 
citement oeoasioned  among  the  inmates  and  employees  dnring  the  last 
seBsioof  Off  the  General  Assembly,  by  the  discussion  of  schemes  for  the 
leasing  of  the  penitentiarrto  pifivate  contractors,  had  a  most  unfarora- 
ble  effact,  as  such  excitements  always  will  have  among  this  class  of 
men.  So  long  as  the  penitentiary  is  a  target  for  general  attack,  espe- 
cially so  long  as  it  cuntiAaed  to  be  aboneof  contehtion  between  politi- 
cal parties,  and  is  regarded  by  mbney^making'  adventurers  as  a  prize 
which  they  may  hoipe  to  gain  posieinfen  of  at  any  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, it  will  be  a  question  of  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to 
render  the  instillation  setf^iostaitolng. 

Among  other  changes  milde  during  the  year  are  the  fitting  up  of 
tlio  npper  story  of  the  warden's  honse  for  the  female  department 
(there  are  only  twenty-two  female  convicts  in  the  institution  at  pre- 
sent) and  the  transformation  of  the  old  female  department  into  an  ex- 
tensive cigar  factory  and  a  prison  for  the  male  convicts  employed 
therein ;  the  recent  establishment  of  broom,  chair  and  boot  and  shoe 
shops,  and  an  additional  blacksmith  shop;  the  enlargement  of  the 
paint  shop ;  the  building  of  two  additional  warehouses ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  store  for  the  receiving  and  delivery  of  goods ;  and  the 
working  of  an  additional  quarry.  All  these  changes  and  additions 
have  necessitated  unusual  expenditures. 

The  branches  of  labor  and  business  now  carried  on  in  the  peniten- 
tiary are  stone-quarrying,  and  cutting  building  stone';  machine  and 
blacksmith  shops  and  foandery ;  wagon  and  agricultural  implements 
manufactory ;  cooper  shop ;  paint  shop ;  boot  and  shoe  shop ;  chair 
making  and  rustic  work ;  broom  shop ;  cigar  shop ;  harness  shop ; 
tailor  shop ;  and'the  making  of  army  tents  for  the  TJnited^States  Gov- 
ernment, under  contract. 

Since  our  last  report,  the  only  remaining  contract  shops  in  the  pen- 
itentiary have  been  relinquished.     Firman  Mack's  contract  for  the 
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labor  of  convict  boot  wd  aboe  matoft*  and  that  of  Fox  ABtaim  for 
cigar  makers,  expired  by  ItmitatioB.  AdirMtiaemeiita  were  publiebed 
for  proposals  for  the  re-leitiag  of  the  labor  oi  these  shops,  but  AUiiig 
to  receive  reasoeable  bids,  tbe  OomBSissioDers  determined  to  aatploj 
the  labor  of  those  shops  oa  State  acooaot.  Ooatrsets  with  Adams  & 
Co.,  for  chair  makers,  and  with  Phelps  A  Co.,  for  cabinet  makan, 
have  also  been  closed  ap,  and  all  the  labor  of  the  institataon  ia  sow 
employed  on  State  acooont. 

The  increase  of  eonvids  eontinnes.  The  present  nnmber  is  l^SSO, 
being  eighty-eight  more  than  at  this  time  last  year.  The  warden's  re- 
port, herewith  sabmitted,  exhibits  detaOs  of  convicts  [received,  dis- 
charged,  &C,  during  the  year ;  also,  the  amoonts  paid  for  transporta- 
tion and  clothing  for  discharged  convicts,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  over  $11,000,  and  other  statistics. 

We  also  send  herewith  the  annual  reports  of  thechi^dain  and  phy- 
sician of  the  penitentiary,  from  whkix  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
physical  health  of  the  institntioB  baa  been  remarkably  good  dmring  the 
year,  mnch  progreas  has  also  been  made  io  the  adneation  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  in  the  moral  and  religions  improvement  of  the  convicts. 

R.  £.  LOGAlf ,  Pretkfiffil, 
ANDREW  6HUMAN,  Secr^ty. 
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MINORITY    REPOIT. 


iLLlNOIg   S'SA.TE  FbNZXINTIABT, 

JoLncT,  December  1, 1869. 
To  His  Excellency  John  M.  Palmbb, 

Oavemar  of  lUinoie: 

In  conformity  with  yoar  call  for  information  of  Sq^tember  17th, 
1869,  and  the  reqairements  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  requiring  an 
annnal  report  from  the  Commiesionera  of  the  Penitentiaiy,  of  the  con- 
dition of  that  inetitation,  a  nujority  of  tlie  OomauaaioBera  have  sub- 
mitted their  report,  with  which,  however,  £  am  unable  to  concur. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following,  as  a  minority  report, 
upon  the  same  subject. 

The  outside  history  of  the  Penitentiary,  its  changes  of  officers,  and 
general  scope  of  its  operations,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  majority 
report;  while  I  shall  attempt  to  show  an  inside  view  of  the  tendency 
of  its  discipline,  and  the  financial  results  of  its  management  during 
the  last  year. 

The  following  financial  statement  ia  made  up  from  the  monthly  re- 
ports and  papers  on  file  in  the  Oommissioners'  office,  which  statement 
I  believe  to  be  correct : 

STATBHEKT  OF  DXOBHBSB  ItT,  1888. 


Oft  a, 

Dec.  1, 


1867 
1868 


To  amount  of  property  on  band  u  por  inTonto^ 
i7"B» 

To  amount  drawn  from  state  tntmey 

To  amount  due  HL  Manu£  Go 

To  WU  due  and  payable 

EKoess  of  aseeta  oyer  liabilitjei 


$64,626  28 

aoo.eaeoD 

60,000  00 

so,e9Ss» 

.  *i 

ilsY'iwaS 
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6 
Credits. 


Dec.  1,    1868  py  unbunt  of  property  as  per  inventory  "  D" . 

Ontatonding  accounts 

Loss  by  fire.  • 


$426,197  78 

62,977  89 

7,986  11 


$487,110  28 


ThiBy  as  yon  are  aware,  was  the  conditioQ  of  the  Penitentiary  on  the 
first  of  Dtcember,  1868,  and  shows  that  the  institntion  was  self-sustain- 
ing. 

Oar  present  snmmarf  |b  a«  ftlbws : 

STATSMSHT  OF  DSOSMBBS  1,  1869,  FBOSi  DEOBMBER   1,   1868. 

Debits. 


To  inTentory,  December  1,  1888 

To  amount  of  bills  reoeWable,  **  ** 

IV^dvMvn  firom  state  treasuiy,  **  '* 

To  Liabilities,  *'  1869 

Gvdits. 


By  inventory,      l)ecember  1, 1869 

4yll«bUUiMar         «<  1868 

J^  interest  paid  lU.  Manuf.  Co. 

fiy  assets,  December  1,  1869 ....  .* 

By  pennaoeiit  iaxprovemeiBts  ia  1868.. .  •  ^.  •  • 

"  1869 

I* ifller*t  paid  on  old  accounts.. 


Dfifioit. 


$426,197  78 

62,977  39 

266.000  00 

188,891  46 


$870,818  29 

180,076  89 

6,000  00 

121,782  16 

40,862  4S 

31,602  28 

6,844  91 


$988,066  61 


706,971  81 


$fta7,o$4n 


QTASSlOEirr  FBOK  IST  ICAX,  1869,  TO  IST  PBOKlfBKK,  1869. 


To  bills  receivable^  Hay  1,  1869 

■ou&t  tenm  from  traaSiasy  and  paid  to  warden 
Bills  due  and  payable,  December  1^  1869 


Credit. 

l)rttMaiilofinAftt8diiass,May  1, 1869 

By  biiU  reoeivable^  December  1, 1869 

Bf  additU  Indebtedness  audited.slnce  May  1, 1869 


Amount  of-^ptfi  defUlt  to  Dee^  1,  1S69., 


.$58,992  09 
260,765  09 
188,891  46 


$268,814  06 

121,782  16 

11,442  01 


$508,688  61 


$896,088  12 


$112,100  51 


At  the  present  time  the  indebtedness  of  the  Penitentiary  far  exceeds 
its  avaiUUe'flSSVtB,  and  rnnning  ftirther  in  debt  at  the  rate  of  aboiil 
twenty  thbnsaiidi  doQars  per  month ;  and  if  some  means  are  not  taken  to 
stop  its  present  lavish  expenditures  and  careless  disdphne,  the  finsn- 
cial  result  of  the  coming  year  can  be  easily  imagined^        j 
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With  ragard  to  tba  disoipltee  of  the  (nBtiMHoU  iir  tb/b  ffl*7«w: 
*in  oommon  with  ertry  man  of  htimaiiitayiAn  impnlieS)  I  te^xiMl'  llie 
abolition  of  the  laA  and  o&or  ornel  tnod^  ^  UnHte  bMked  4m  re- 
fraelory  eriminals,  believing  tfiat  their  influetiees  are'Mtirely  iatpiita 
tent  wi&  the  theory  and  genius  of  our  free  initttnttDnsi  and  not  only 
^nrting  a  demoralising  influence  on  the  reeipient,  but  ootUng  4ptf  all 
hope  of  peformation. 

Preyions  to  the  salutary  change  in  the  lawd  4ft  poAfohimeufy  biirtfce 
flret  of  July,  1867,  the  discipline  of  ^e  inetitation  was  stringent,  hard 
and  severe,  and  sach  as  tended  to  morally  degrade  and  crash  out  any 
gevin  of  reformation  that  may  have  taken  root  within  the  -Imait  of  any 
of  the  inmates  of  the  institntton. 

Under  the  milder,  though-  no  lees  efftcilve)  fules  adopted  byHfe 
State  officers  on  taking  possession,  and  the  strict  enforoemeat  of'  Umb 
mbetltute  for  the  lash  (dark  cell),  the  inetitatik^n  was  run  guceesrfiiiiy, 
both  as  to  safety  of  the  inmaled  and  pectmitry  interest  to  the  SMe; 
and  had  the  discipline  continued  during  the  preeeat  year/ 1  hav«  no 
doubt  tliat  we  would  to-day  present  yottr  eKselleii^  witk  a  vepe* 
showing  not  only  a  self-sustaining  iustitntlen,  but  prove  sallsflietofil)^ 
that  the  whipping-post  and  such  like  tortures  are  npt  indisy^nsabia  to 
good  diseiplina 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  year  axaaliency  that  sarib^iaaotthe  «aie ;  HMt 
ghMS  dxo  &11  and  wialer  of  1868^  i^  tq  tbadate  cf^lUs  repor^  the  Jfa- 
dpline  has  been  getling^ worse,  uDlil  the  o|ninsifts  clteMSe  hsMban 
nearly  reached,  of  uncontrolled  license  and  teose  rssMdnt 

To  this  laxity  of  discipline  I  attribute  the  ihct  that  the  labor  o(  the 
convicts  for  the  past  year  has  not  been  so  productive  as  fiortiietly^  atfd 
to  it  can  be  traced,  in  a  Ittge  meaaura,  the  gfcat  fioaacfsl  loss  H.  Ike 
Sisto,  appearing  in  this  report  •  *i 

From  my  observation  of  the  admnstsadoii  of  tha  piMvaait  MaMa, 
and  from  inquiries  from  various  sources  made  prior  to  his  appointment 
(against  which  I  protested),  as  to  his  business  abilities,  I  am  convinced 
that  he  is  totally  unfit  for  the  position  he  occupies,  and  that  the  interest 
of  the  State  demands  a  more  able  man  for  warden — one  who  will  fearless- 
ly uphold  and  enforce  the  laws  and  rules  as  laid  down  for  the  govern- 
ing and  disciplining  of  over  1,260  convicts,  and  one  of  good  business 
capacity  to  conduct  and  superintend  the  labor  and  make  contracts  for 
the  State,  in  a  straightforward  and  business-like  manner;  and  until 
such  a  man  is  appointed  to  that  office,  the  discipline  cannot  be  im- 
proved, nor  the  business  of  the  institution  conducted  except  with  great 
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»mmfi9ilfimtf>1lmBm$*    Afttlr  tluB  t«7  Ubenl  appnypri«ti<m  mtd 
IgF  tb#  Lt^gMatui  of  tet  viator,  nad  tba  yiailfi  aod  adTiee  of  your  ex* 
CiQwiqr  duruig  thtMflim«r,  it  ww  to  bo  lioped  that|  tcgetber  with  a 
tliangti  of  QAoiff8|  thoiMtttirtidii  would  awiune  even  a  more  floariahiag 
eondition  tJma  vaa  exliibited  in  Oe  report  of  Deeember  1, 1868. 

Ixegrat  to  havo  to  inform  jo«  tbalaooh  is  not  the  caae,  as  tho  stale- 
maiitB  appended  hereto  folly  yerify.  The  BnggeBtione  of  your  ezcellen 
^:  nbea  TifiitiaK  here,  I  troated  wonld  have  caused  inoreased  vigilanee 
OB  the  part  of  the  warden  aad  his  assistantSi  and  for  .a  time,  at  least, 
Mfiofoe  t^  kWB  and  rales  c^  the  institation  for  the  government  of  its 
iuoatei^  and  tho  snooesafol  and  diligeat  employment  of  their  labon, 
and  the  repression  of  idleness  and  insubordination.  But,  eontrary  to 
mw  etpistatiens  and  yew  express  deolarationa,  the  gnardsi  oyeneerB, 
«ld^  in  tetiM^MM^Mt,  were  infi)rmed  that  yonf^ 
9m  state  ^rf  dispipline,  and  that  no  chai^  was  necessary.  Fardensd 
Qiifilfealsiiwo  placed  in  positions  of  confidence,  whore,  opportunities 
to  eaQaf>e  wsie  nnmerona  and  tempHngy  mid  which  a  good  many  im- 
pBovedi  tfUde  good  their  eaeapei  and  are  to-day  loose  <m  eodety,  com- 
liitltagf  He  doubly  the  wocst  of  crimes.  I  havci  on  flM  occasion  ef 
jMlr  TisiA%  sailed  yostr  attentioti  to  this  matter,  and  have  miased  no 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  my  oolleagneB  the  dire  necesaity  of  a 
ishsngfs  im  the  qmnag— sat  Tiny  have  aivamoas  times  admitted  the 
■icesliiiy.oftkeaksBge,  and  peosttsed,  on  several  ooosaioos,  to  make 
asms,  and  tharnhy  ifgeee  the  diasipliBe,  but  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  it  yet  remains  u»donA» 

III  cea4asion,  I  beg  to  discbdm  all  responsibility  as  to  the  manage- 
jMut4sid  present  tinanniaV  standing  of  the  institation,  as  most  of  mj 
atBfestioHsJbaTebeenevemledi  leaving  me  tie  other  course  to  pursue 
but  that  of  presenting  to  your  ezcellenqr  this  my  minority  refMVt, 
;  I  nsspaotfidly  snbput  fiir  your  eondderstion. 

JOHN  REID. 
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GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGK 


ExEOunvB  Depabtment, 
Sfbingfibld,  III.,  May  24^,  1871. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  : 

When,  on  the  17th  day  of  April  last,  the  General  Assembly 
suspended  its  session  until  the  15th  day  of  Kovember  next,  a 
period  of  nearly  seven  months,  it  seemed  to  be  anticipated  by  the 
members  as  well  as  by  others  familiar  with  the  public  business, 
that  an  earlier  meeting  would  be  necessary  than  that  fixed  in  the 
resolution  of  adjournment 

As  was  understood  at  the  time,  I  shared  in  the  impression  that 
the  public  interests  would  suffer  if  legislative  action  upon  many 
important  subjects  was  delayed  until  the  time  fixed  for  the  ad- 
journed session ;  and  my  subsequent  reflections,  as  well  as  my 
observation  of  the  condition  of  pnblic  affairs,  satisfied  me  that  an 
extraordinary  occasion  existed,  within  the  meaning  of  the  8th  Sec- 
tion of  the  6ch  Article  of  the  Constitution,  that  imposed  on  me 
the  doty  of  convening  the  General  Assembly  in  session  to  con- 
sider certain  subjects  that  are  of  such  urgency  as  to  admit  of  no 
great  delay. 

Before  reaching  a  final  conclusion  upon  this  subject,  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  question  suggested  in  certain  highly  re- 
spectable quarters,  whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  mere 
temporary  suspension  of  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  by  its 
own  act,  until  a  day  fixed  for  resuming  legislative  duties,  the 
Governor  has  the  power  to  convene  its  members  into  an  earlier 
session. 

1  fully  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  question  thus  presented, 
apd  was  not  insensible  to  the  force  of  the  objection,  that  the  asser- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  power  in  the  Governor  to  convene  the 
General  Assembly  at  an  earlier  day  than  that  fixed  by  its  own 
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deliberate  action,  carried  with  it  the  implication  of  a  right  to  ex- 
ercise some  control  over  the  determinations  of  the  Legislature, 
not  onlj  with  respect  to  the  time  of  its  own  adjoarnments  and 
meetings,  bat  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  for  legislation. 

Bat  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  satisfactorj  answer  to  the  objee- 
tions  thus  urged,  that  the  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  that 
'^the  Governor  maj,  on  eztraordioary  occasions,  convene  the 
General  Assembly  by  proclamation,  stating  the  purpose  for  whidi 
they  are  convened;"  that  the  power  thus  created  is  conferred 
upon  the  Governor  for  the  object  of  promoting  the  public  welfare, 
and  that  to  justify  its  exercise  but  two  things  are  required,  that 
is,  that  the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  actual  session,  and  that 
extraordinary  reasons  require  that  it  should  convene ;  and  though 
the  Governor  must  judge  in  the  first  instance  of  the  necessity 
for  a  legislative  session,  the  independence  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  assured  by  its  undoubted  right,  after  convening  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  proclamation,  to  judge  of  the  reasons  of  the  executive 
act ;  and  if  such  reasons  appear  insufficient,  to  adjourn ;  and  if  the 
conduct  of  the  Governor  in  the  premises  justifies  it,  to  censure,  or 
in  extreme  cases,  impeach  him.    Under  circumstances  like  the 
present,  each  department  of  the  government  is  perfectly  indepen- 
dent, and  must,  while  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  duties,  determine 
the  extent  and  measure  of  its  own  powers,  being  responsible  only 
to  the  people  of  thp  State. 

After  reaching  the  conclusion  above  stated  as  to  the  proper  ex- 
tent and  powers  of  the  Governor,  I  saw  no  way  of  escaping  the 
duty  of  inviting  the  General  Assembly  to  convene  again  in  ses- 
sion, and  accordingly,  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1871,  I  issued  my 
proclamation  convening  the  members  and  officers  of  both  Houses 
into  session  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1871,  at  noon  of  said  day. 
Authentic  copies  of  my  proclamation  are  herewith  submitted  to  the 
General  Assenibly,  and  earnest  attention  Invited  to  the  subjects 
of  business  therein  mentioned. 

I.  Keferring  to  the  subjects  for  legislative  action  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  set  forth  in  the  proclamation,  it  will  readily  oc- 
cur to  the  General  Assembly  that  it  Vrill  be  necessary  to  make 
provision  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  compeneation  of  its  offi- 
cers and  members,  and  to  regulate  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  its 
employees,  and  for  its  ordinary  and  incidental  expenses. 
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I  may  Tentnre  to  say,  that  with  all  the  attention  that  can  be 
given  to  the  subject,  the  expenses  of  the  session  will  exceed  the 
anticipations  of  the  members,  and  that  the  only  efficient  check 
npon  expenditures  will  be  to  confine  them  within  proper  limits  by 
a  law  that  clearly  expresses  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  each  person 
for  articles  furnished  or  services  rendered  for  the  General  Assembly. 

Since  the  late  adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  existence  of  several  claims  for  services 
rendered  during  the  session  that  cannot*  be  paid  under  any  exist- 
ing law. 

II.  The  compensation  of  the  officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment; III,  Provision  for  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  State  Government;  lY,  The  regulation 
of  the  salaries  of  tlie  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts ;  Y,  And  the 
enactment  of  laws  made  necessary  by  the  amended  Constitution, 
to  fix  the  fees  and  salaries  and  compensation  of  all  State,  county 
and  township  officers,  and  to  regulate  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
parties  in  courts  of  justice  and  before  judicial  and  other  officers — 
are  subjects  so  intimately  connected  that  they  may  be  well  con- 
sidered together. 

The  salary  of  the  Governor  was,  by  the  Constitution  of  1847, 
iixod  at  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  no  more ;  but  at 
successive  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  appropriations  were 
made  of  considerable  sums,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor,  that  were  regarded  and  treated  as  additions  to  his 
constitutional  salary. 

At  the  session  of  1869,  the  sum  of  forty-five  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  was  appropriated  for  fuel  and  lights  for  the  Executive 
Mansion,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping  the  same,  and  the 
grounds  thereto  attached,  in  repair,  payable  quarterly  upon  the 
order  of  the  Governor.  This  sum  of  money  has  been  regularly 
drawn  by  me,  and  after  the  satisfaction  of  the  special  objects  of 
procuring  fuel  and  lights,  and  keeping  the  grounds  in  repair,  as 
intended  by  the  act,  the  excess  that  remained  has  been  treated  as 
appropriated  for  my  own  personal  use. 

I  state  this  matter  at  length  for  the  double  object  of  illustrating 
the  vicious  system  of  appropriations  that  had  grown  up  under  the 
Constitution  of  1847,  in  which  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment was  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  involved,  and  of  giving  force 
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to  the  expression  of  ray  opinioa  that  similar  appropriations  and  oon- 
stractions  are  impossible  under  the  Constitution  now  in  operation. 

As  a  proper  check  upon  the  Governor,  the  Constitution  re- 
quires him  to  account  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  accompany 
his  message  with  a  statement  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out 
by  him,  from  any  fund  subject  to  his  orders,  with  vouchers ;  and 
this  requirement  is  so  judicious  that  I  recommend  its  extension 
by  law  to  all  officers  who  are  entrusted  with  the  application  of 
funds  from  the  treasury.  . 

The  subject  of  the  compensation  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
the  State  is  one  of  admitted  importance. 

Integrity  and  learning  are  indispensible  to  the  judicial  office, 
but  those  qualities  for  the  beet  results  must  be  associated  with  in- 
dependence, and  independence  is  scarcely  possible  with  a  judge 
whose  support  is  uncertain  and  inadequate.  The  Circuit  Judges 
perform  arduous  labor;  they  are  necessarily,  by  their  official  du- 
ties, prevented  from  engaging  in  other  pursuits.  Every  conside- 
ration of  justice  and  policy  dictates  that  they  be  paid  liberal  salaries 
for  their  services. 

No  subject  is  more  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  General  Assembly  than  the  compensation  of  county 
and  township  officers. 

Every  line  of  the  amended  Constitution  (indicates  with  what 
earnestness  the  members  of  the  Convention  labored  to  devise 
methods  for  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  them  in  the  shape  of  official  fees,  allowances,  perquisites,  per 
centages,  and  emoluments,  and  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem 
was  found  in  the  substitution  of  the  principle  of  fixed  salaries  to 
all  officers,  in  all  cases,  in  lieu  of  fees  or  other  uncertain  methods 
of  compensation. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  presented  my  views  to  the  General 
Assembly  upon  this  subject,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  by 
proper  regulations,  all  costs  and  charges  that  are  by  existing  laws, 
or  that  are  proper  to  be  imposed  upon  or  collected  from  individu- 
als, might  be  converted  into  fixed  sums,  an'd  paid  into  the  proper 
treasury ;  that  a  system  of  receipts  or  stamps  could  be  devised 
that  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  any  officer  to  receive  any 
sum  of  money  whatever  to  his  own  use. 

I  will  now  add  the  expression  of  my  deliberate  conviction,  that 
any  plan  short  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  fee  system,  and  the 
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Bubstitntion  of  fixed  salaries  for  all  officers  of  all  grades,  will  fail 
to  care  the  evil  of  which  the  people  have  so  long  and  so  justly 
complained. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  apprehended  ^7  many 
that  if  the  compensation  of  officers  were  made  from  the  public 
treasury,  the  aggregate  amount  would  be  burdensome  to  the  peo- 
ple but  that  consequence  would  not  necessarily  follow,  for,  by  a 
proper  system  of  commutations,  parties  in  the  courts  would  be 
made  to  pay  at  once  into  the  treasury  whatever  it  might  be 
deemed  judicious  and  proper  to  impose  upon  them.  Stamp 
receipts,  equivalent  to  the  proper  fee  for  recording  deeds,  for 
licenses  of  every  description,  and,  in  short,  for  every  legal  service 
to  be  performed  by  every  class  of  officers,  could  be  provided.  And 
in  that  way,  if  desirable,  an  amount  equal  to  the  proper  salaries 
of  all  county  and  other  officers,  could  be  raised  without  any  in- 
crease of  taxation  whatever. 

And  thus  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  who  are  now  the  prey  of 
the  minor  officers  of  the  law,  would  find  relief  from  the  wrongs 
and  oppressions,  that  were  the  disgrace  of  the  English  legal 
system,  and  are  now  the  curse  of  our  own. 

If  the  system  thus  briefiy  delineated  were  adopted,  no  officer 
would  be  interested  to  promote  strife  and  litigation;  no  wealthy 
or  obstinate  individual  or  corporation  would  be  able  to  ^^scourge 
his  adversary  to  his  ruin,  witii  costs,"  and  under  such  a  system 
**every  person  would  obtain,  by  law,  right  and  justice  freely,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  purchase  if 

YI.  1  find  it  necessary,  again,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  urgent  importance  of  the  enactment  of  ^^laws 
to  provide  for  the  government,  management,  and  control  of  the 
State  Penitentiary,  for  the  investigation  of  its  financial  afiairs  and 
business,  and  for  the  payment  of  its  indebtedness." 

It  has  been  my  most  earnest  desire,  since  the  commencement 
of  my  official  connection  with  the  government  of  the  State,  to  see 
the  Penitentiary  so  conducted  as  to  accomplish  the  reformation  of 
criminals,  and  at  the  same  time  be  as  little  bnrdensome  as  possible 
to  the  people  of  the  State ;  and  notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory 
results  of  past  operations,  I  still  believe,  that  with  proper  legisla- 
tion and  judicious  management,  it  may  be  made  eminently  useful 
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as  a  penal  and  reformatory  agency,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sub- 
stantially self- sustaining. 

fiat,  to  achieve  these  desirable  ends  it  is  essential  that  the  laws 
intended  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  institation  should 
be  improved ;  that  such  an  investigation  of  its  past  management 
should  be  made  as  will  satisfy  the  people  of  the  State  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  heretofore  responsible  for  its  management ;  or«  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  conduct  of  any  of  them  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  their  duty  to  the  State,  the  guilty  party  may  be  discov- 
ered, exposed  and  punished ;  and,  in  addition,  the  proper  debts  ot 
the  institution  be  promptly  and  fully  paid. 

In  my  biennial  message,  when  discussing  ^^  the  Penitentiary,' 
i  said  that  two  leading  systems,  for  the  management  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary, have  their  advocates  and  divide  public  opinion.  One, 
the  lease  system,  which  was  followed  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
State,  and  the  other,  that  of  State  control,  which  was  first  adopt- 
ed under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  June  25th,  1867 ;"  but  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  the  lease  system,  as  it  has  been  heretofore  under- 
stood, can  not  be  made  applicable  to  the  Peniteutiary  of  this  State. 
The  number  of  convicts  coufined  within  its  walls  is  too  large  to  be 
profitably  employed,  even  by  private  persons,  as  is  clearly  proven 
by  the  offers  contained  in  the  bills  introduced  at  the  late  session, 
in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Buckmaster  and  other  gentlemen  of  large 
means  and  extensive  prison  experience. 

The  only  practicable  system  for  the  successful  management  of 
the  Penitentiary,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  which  combines  the  re- 
tention of  complete  control  of  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  convicts  with  the  lease  of  their  labor  to  persons  engaged  in 
special  pursuits,  as  substantially  embodied  in  the  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate  at  the  late  session,  and  was  understood  to  be  accepts- 
ble  to  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatives.  I  cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  such  s 
measure  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  the  message  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Penitentiary,  under  the  system  of  State  control, 
can  be- made  self-sustaining ;  that  is,  be  made  to  pay  the  expense 
of  feeding,  clothing  and  guarding  the  convicts — ^the  salaries  of  the 
ofScers  created  by  law  to  be  settled  at  the  treasury,  as  are  all  the 
salaries  of  other  officers  of  the  State,  and  the  expense  of  return- 
ing discharged  convicts  to  their  homes,  and  the  cost  of  dtusen's 
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clothing  furnished  to  them  on  their  discharge  from  the  Peniten- 
tiary, shonld  be  otherwise  provided  for.  Such  expenses,  like  the 
cost  of  conveying  convicts  to  the  Penitentiary,  form  no  proper  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  prison  management,  and  should  be  paid  by 
the  counties,  or  from  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

I  also  pointed  out  the  changes  in  the  oiganization  of  the  system 
of  Penitentiary  control,  that  were,  in  my  judgment,  indispensi* 
ble  to  the  attainment  of  the  results  desired. 

Kothing  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  since  that  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed, to  change  or  modify  it ;  but  it  is  due  to  myself,  to  say, 
that  my  anticipation  of  immediate  results  was  based  upon  the  ex- 
pectation that  appropriations  would  be  made  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  work  upon  the  new 
State  House. 

By  the  second  section  of  the  act  in  relation  to  the  new  State 
House,  approved  March  11th,  1869,  it  is  provided,  "that  for  the 
purpose  of  economy  to  the  State,  the  said  new  State  House  Com- 
missioners, upon  and  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  shall 
furnish  to  the  Commissioners  and  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentia- 
ry, ^  ^  full,  complete  and  perfect  plans  and  specifications,  in 
detail,  of  the  said  State  House ;  and  whatever  materials  and  all 
kinds  of  materials,  of  every  name  and  nature  whatsoever,  stone, 
iron,  labor,  and  all  else  which  said  Penitentiary  Commissioners 
and  said  Warden  can  furnish,  towards  the  full  completion  of  the 
State  House,  the  said  new  State  House  Commissioners  shall  pro- 
cure from  no  other  place,  for  and  to  be  used  in  the  completion  of 
the  said  new  State  House." 

In  obedience  to  the  law  above  quoted,  the  State  House  Com- 
missioners furnished  to  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners  the  speci- 
fications required,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Penitentiary  en- 
gaged to  furnish  the  cut  stone  required  for  its  construction,  and  at 
once  proceeded,  at  large  expense,  to  procure  the  necessary  tools 
and  fixtures,  contract  for  the  delivery  of  the  stone  from  the  quarry, 
organize  the  laborers,  and  provide  for  their  instruction ;  and  have 
actually  cut  and  delivered  the  Etone  for  the  basement,  and  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  preparing  the  stone  for  the  next 
story,  and  have  now  employed  in  the  work  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred convicts. 
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The  State  House  GommisBioners  have  already  paid  to  the  War- 
den of  the  Penitentiary  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars  for  labor  alone,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  re- 
maining work  to  be  done  for  the  State  by  the  Fenitentiaiy  man- 
agement, will  aunount  to  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred  thousaDd 
dollars,  and  will  also  afford  constant  employment  to  more  than 
three  hundred  men. 

The  importance  and  value  of  this  arrangement  will  only  be 
fuUy  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  it  will  hereafter  give 
steady  employment  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  the 
convicts  n9W  in  the  Penitentiary ;  that  it  will  require  but  a  small 
outlay  of  capital ;  that  the  payments  will  be  certain  and  regular, 
involving  no  risk  or  expense  in  making  collections ;  while  to  sus- 
pend the  work  upon  the  State  House,  would  leave  this  large  force 
comparatively  idle,  to  be  fed  and  clothed  from  the  treasury,  until 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  famish  them  other  employment 

In  respect  to  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Penitentiary. 
I  have  but  little  to  add  to  what  was  said  upon  that  subject  in  my 
biennial  message,  and  in  my  special  message  of  March  10th,  1871, 
relating  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  Institution. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  officer  of  the  Penitentiary  has  inten- 
tionally wasted  or  misapplied  the  funds  or  property  of  the  Institu- 
tion, but  in  the  freedom  of  the  criticisms  of  the  public  press  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  and  Warden,  charges  reflecting 
upon  their  integrity  and  fidelity  have  been  insinuated,  and  it  is 
due  to  them  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  explore 
the  facts,  and  inform  their  constituents  of  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation ;  and  with  respect  to  the  proper  ^nd  legal  debts  of  the 
Penitentiary,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  agents 
of  the  State  may  have  acted  unwisely,  but  even  that  mueh 
ought  not  to  be  assumed  in  advance  of  investigation;  bnt 
the  men  who  have  furnished  food  and  clothing  for  the  ^convictB, 
and  tools  and  materials  for  their  use,  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
defend  or  explain  the  conduct  of  the  officers  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, or  appointed  by  competent  authority.  They  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  show  that  their  claims  against  the  State  are  just,  and 
when  they  have  done  that  they  should  be  promptly  paid. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  the  Gteneral  As- 
sembly, I  made  an  attempt  to  organize  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  the  affiEurs  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  particu- 
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larlj  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  the  claims  against  the  in- 
Btitntion,  but  abandoned  it  after  some  weeks  expended  in  nnsuc- 
cessf  al  efforts  to  eecnre  suitable  persons  to  undertake  the  task. 

YII.  In  a  former  communication  to  the  General  Assembly  I 
alluded  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  including  that  among  the 
other  matters  that  require  immedia'te  legislative  consideration. 

"  The  right  of  the  State  to  take  private  property  for  public  uses 
is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of  government,*' 
but,  like  the  kindred  and  equally  vital  power  of  taxation,  it  is 
liable  to  the  greatest  and  most  oppressive  abuses. 

True  principles  require  that  every  person  shall  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  government,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  of 
his  or  her  property;  therefore,  all  laws  that  impose  more  than  an 
equal  harden,  upon  persons  or  property,  are  essentially  tyrannical 
and  UDJnst. 

The  persistent  efforts  made  by  the  people  to  confine  the  taxing 
power  of  the  State,  and  its  political  and  municipal  divisions,  with- 
in reasonable  and  just  limits,  triumphed  in  the  adoption  of  the 
new  OoDstitution ;  but  no  serious  effort  was  made  by  the  framers 
of  that  instrument  to  limit  or  guard  the  exercise  of  the  more  des- 
potic power  under  which  the  property  of  private  persons  is  taken, 
without  their  consent,  and  appropriated  to  public  uses. 

It  is  easy,  upon  principles  that  are  well  understood,  to  account 
for  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of  attention  bestowed  by  the 
Convention  upon  this  most  interesting  and  important  subject. 

Taxation  falls  upon  and  burdens  many  persons,  and  the  wrongs 
endured  by  the  many  always  attract  attention  and  command  re- 
dress, while  the  practical  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  few 
for  the  real  or  supposed  benefit  of  the  many  does  not  strike  the 
mass  of  mankind  as  a  matter  worthy  of  more  than  a  very  slight 
degree  of  consideration;  and  perhaps  it  may  aid  in  any  effort  to 
understand  the  indifference  of  the  people,  and  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  government,  to  the  dangerous  extent  to  which  the  power 
of  taking  the  property  of  the  citizen  has  grown,  to  refieot  that  the 
manifest  tendency  to  aggregation  and  centralization  that  may  be 
observed  on  every  hand,  in  politics,  in  business  and  in  social  or- 
ganizations, has  inspired  a  feeling  of  indifference  to  mere  indivi- 
duals and  to  merely  personal  rights. 
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As  the  result  of  the  prevailiDg  indifference  to  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual citizens,  the  Legislature  has,  by  numerous  statutes,  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  private  property,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the 
State,  and  the  counties  and  municipalities  within  its  limits,  but  has 
goue  much  farther,  and  has  provided  for  the  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty for  the  use  of  corporations,  and  in  some  cases  of  individuals, 
for  purposes  that  can  only  be  considered  public  because  so  declared 
by  law. 

Bat  the  mere  taking  of  private  property  for  uses  of  a  question- 
able character,  would  not  be  so  utterly  indefensible,  if  such  taking 
were  always  accompanied  by  the  obvionsly  j as t  constitutional  daty 
of  making  fall  compensation  to  the  owner ;  but  that  duty  is  often 
disregarded  or  evaded  altogether,  while  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  in  which  the  abstract  duty  is  recognized,  it  is  discharged 
in  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 

In  a  State  like  this,  where  improvements  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people  are  being  pushed  forward  in  every  direction,  private 
property  mast  in  an  eminent  degree  be  regarded  as  held  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  State  to  take  and  apply  it  to  public  uses ;  bat 
the  public  are  often  despotic,  and  listen  impatiently  to  objections 
to  its  demands  that  have  no  other  support  than  simple  justice. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  rights  of  citizens  to  their  property, 
and  to  the  fall  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  have  been  abridged,  and 
in  many  cases  destroyed,  by  the  acts  of  persons,  done  in  the  name 
of  the  public,  without  even  an  admission  of  a  right  in  the  sufferer 
to  demand  compensation. 

The  cases  to  which  I  refer,  are  those  of  injaries  inflicted  upon 
the  owners  of  property  on  streets  and  highways  that  are  obstructed 
by  the  construction  of  railways  and  other  pablic  works,  whereby 
the  property  is  made  more  difficult  of  access  or  rendered  in  some 
other  respect  less  convenient  and  its  marketable  value  depreciated. 

In  these  instances  the  property  of  the  citizen  is  not  "taken  for 
public  uses,"  nor  is  it  damaged  in  any  appreciable  physical  sense, 
but  it  is  made  less  convenient  and  usefal,  and  the  owner  of  such 
property  is  made  poorer,  by  the  act  of  others  done  under  public 
authority;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  judicial  tribunals,  when 
called  upon  to  interpret  and  apply  the  language  of  the  13th  sec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  will  hold,  that  the  owners  of  property 
thus  affected  are  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  injuries  that  will 
be  adjudged  merely  consequential. 
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In  the  nature  of  things,  much  must  be  left  in  the  application  ot 
the  laws  to  the  courts,  but  the  General  Assembly  will  find  it  jadi- 
cions  and  proper  to  determine  the  true  comprehension  of  the  word 
^^  damaged,"  as  used  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  also  secures  to  the  owners  of  property  taken 
for  public  uses,  the  right  to  demand  that  the  compensation'  to 
which  they  are  entitled  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  but  this  right  can  not  be  made  effective  without  fit  and  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

YIII.  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  mention,  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects that  demand  immediate  legislative  action,  that  of  making 
further  appropriations  for  the  completion  of  the  new  State  House. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that,  near  the  close  of  the  late  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  a  considerable  degree  of  opposition 
was  manifested  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work  upon  the 
new  State  House  in  Springfield ;  but  the  fact  that  such  opposition, 
however  formidable,  exists,  does  not  relieve  the  Governor  from 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution,  of  giving  to 
the  General  Assembly  information  of  the  condition  of  the  State, 
and  to  recommend  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

In  my  biennial  message  I  said,  that  "before  the  present  seesion 
of  the  General  Assembly  expires,  it  will  be  satisfied  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  early  completion  of  the  new  State  House ;''  and  appre- 
hensive that  the  inconveniences  that  would  be  experienced  by  the 
members  for  want  of  proper  accommodations  might  infinence  them 
to  make  excessive  appropriations,  I  thought  it  proper  to  add,  "but 
it  will  also  discover  that  the  appropriations  demanded  will  swell 
to  an  amount  that  will  severely  tax  the  patience  of  the  people. 
The  only  means  for  raising  money,  permitted  by  the  Constitution, 
is  taxation ;  and  appropriations  for  the  nei^  State  House,  whatever 
may  be  the  necessity  for  its  early  completion,  ought  to  be  kept 
within  such  limits  as  that  they  will  not  be  too  burdeusome  to  the 
tax  payers  of  the  State." 

When  the  General  Assembly  convened,  on  the  4th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  no  one  anticipated  opposition  to  judicious  appropria- 
tions for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  upon  the  new  State  House ; 
and  the  feeling  that  the  public  interests  demanded  such  appropri- 
ations was  so  general,  that  a  bill  providing  for  the  expenditure  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  passed 
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the  Senate  by  a  yote  nearly  tmanimons,  was  sent  to  the  House  <^ 
EepreseptatiyeS)  where  it  wan  approved  by  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee and  its  passage  recommended. 

I  am  pursnaded  that  no  proposition  is  clearer  than  that  the  pub- 
lic interests  demand  that  an  appropriation  be  made,  and  that  fhe 
work  upon  the  new  State  Honse  be  prosecuted  widi  the  utmost 
vigor.  Already  nearly  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  work 
was  commenced,  and  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollan 
has  been  appropriated  for  its  prosecution,  by  several  Acts-of  the 
General  Assembly ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  lands  con- 
veyed, without  cost,  to  the  State,  for  a  site,  the  sum  of  nine  hund- 
red and  seventy  thousand  and  thirty-five  dollars  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  building  now  in  process  of  construction.  If  ap- 
propriations are  made  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  present 
session,  to  carry  on  the  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  less  time 
than  has  been  already  expended  in  its  construction  the  Stale 
Ilouse  will  be  completed,  and  ample  accommodations  provided  for 
all  branches  of  the  government. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  dispositien,  on  the  part  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State,  to  suspend  the 
work  upon  the  new  State  House,  to  await  the  result  of  a  contest 
for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Springfield.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  are  eminently  practical,  and  feel  but  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  disputes  that  have  arisen,  or  that  may  hereafter 
arise  between  different  cities  and  towns,  as  to  the  location  of  the 
seat  of  government.  They  understand  very  well  that  Springfield 
is  geographically  very  ntearly  the  centre  of  the  State ;  that  with 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  railroad  system  the  facilities  ef  travel 
are  so  increased  and  improved  that  many  other  towns  and  cities, 
that  are  now  or  that  soon  will  be  railroad  centres,  are  quite  as  easy 
of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  Chicago,  the  great 
center  of  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  Korthwest,  though 
upon  the  very  extreme  border  of  the  State,  is,  from  the  extent  of 
its  railroad  connections,  most  accessible  of  all.  Indeed,  while 
there  are  many  places  in  the  State  that  offer  nearly  equal  advan- 
tages for  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  people  will  consent  to  waste  the  million  of  doDars 
already  expended,  and  the  four  years  of  time  already  consumed  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  present  building,  without  the  slightest  hope 
of  advantage. 
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The  Oeneral  Aseemblj,  at  the  Bession  of  1867,  appropriated  the 
snm  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUars,  to  be  expended 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  State  House,  and  the  Legislature  of  1869 
appropriated  the  further  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  same  object,  and  the  Constitutional  Oonvention,  by 
the  3Sd  section  ef  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution,  limited  the 
appropriations  on  account  of  the  capitol  grounds  and  the  new 
State  House,  to  three  millions  and  fire  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
and  there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  the  sum  thus 
limited  will  not  be  entirely  adequate  for  ^11  purposes.  It  therefore 
seems  to  me  that  after  the  positive  acts  of  two  General  Assemblies, 
in  making  appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  upon  the 
State  House,  and  the  evidence^of  the  acquiescence  of  the  people, 
afforded  by  their  votes  upon  the  new  Constitution,  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  for  further  controversy,  and  the  people  of  the 
State  ought  not  now  be  forced  into  a  profitless  dispute  that,  like 
all  local  and  sectional  controversies,  will  arouse  prejudices,  hinder 
and  obstruct  necessary  legislation,  and,  when  ended,  leave  behind 
them  nothing  but  smoldering  passions  and  unsatisfied  resentments. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  evils  produced  by  controversies  such  as  it 
is  proposed  to  organize  in  respect  to  the  location  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Sangamon  and  the  city 
of  Springfield  claim,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  they  have  expended 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  either 
to  induce  the  original  selection  of  that  city  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, or  prevent  its  removal ;  and  it  is  understood  that  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Springfield  have  also  undertaken  to  procure  additional 
land  for  the  enlargement  of  the  State  House  grounds,  at  a  probable 
cost  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars ;  and  ,it  is  also  understood 
that  more  than  one  hundred  enterprising  and  responsible  gentle- 
men of  Peoria  are  ready  to  concede  to  the  State  a  most  beautiful 
and  eligible  site  for  a  State  House,  in  or  near  the  city  of  Peoria, 
if  the  State  will  accept  it  for  that  purpose,  and  they  offer  to  pay 
the  State  a  large  sum  of  money  as  an  inducement  to  the  removid 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  that  beautiful  ana  enterprising  city  ; 
and  if  this  question  is  to  be  considered  as  an  open  (^e,  no  doubts 
are  entertained  but  that  other  towns  and  cities  will  be  tempted  to 
make  offers  correspondingly  large.  So  that  the  excitement 
will  extend  to  alt  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  subject  will  take  con- 
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trol  of  the  public  mind  to  the  serions  prejudice  of  all  other  public 
intereBts. 

Ko  practice  that  has  been  openly  tolerated  by  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  is  more  errpneous  and  unwise  in  principle,  or  more 
vicious  and  corruptiug  in  practice,  than  that  of  accepting  gifts  and 
donations  from  counties,  cities,  towns  and  individuals,  as  induce- 
ments for  the  selection  of  such  localities  for  the  establishment  of 
public  institutions,  or  the  erection  of  public  buildings.  If  any 
place  offers  such  superior  advantages  and  facilities  as  will  make  its 
selection  as  the  seat  of  government  advantageous  to  the  public 
interests,  no  additional  inducements  can,  with  justice,  be  required ; 
and  if  any  place  proposed  is  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  no  more 
pecuniary  offers  should  be  allowe<^to  influence  its  selection ;  and, 
what  is  more  important  still,  the  people  of  the  State  ought  not  to 
burden  any  community  with  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  coat  of 
constructing  public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  State. 

It  must  be  expected  that  when  localities  undertake  to  assume 
the  burden  of  performing  such  general  public  duty,  it  is  done  with 
the  expectation  of  profit,  and  my  observation  is,  that  in  all  cases 
the  profit  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  shrewd  and  speculating, 
and  the  burdens  assume  the  form  of  taxation,  and  are  thrown 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  toil. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  now  happily  free  from  debt,  and  it  i& 
far  more  able  than  any  of  its  over-burdened  subdivisions,  or  any 
number  of  individuals,  to  purchase  sites  and  construct  all  needful 
public  buildings;  and  while  my  views  of  the  policy  of  re-locating 
the  seat  of  government  are  entertained  in  strict  subordination  to 
the  pubUc  will,  such  is  my  experience  of  the  evils  of  accepting 
gifts  as  inducements  for  the  location  of  public  institutions,  that 
no  measures  which  contemplate  such  contributions  from  anj 
county,  city  or  town  can,  by  any  possibility,  receive  my  approval. 
Before  concluding  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  State  House  Commissioners,  that  I  should  express  my  con- 
tinued confidence  in  their  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of 
the  State. 

After  the  close  of  the  late  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  new  State  House,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  doubts  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  quality  and  sufficiency 
of  the  work  already  done  upon  the  building,  requested  me  to 
appoint  a  commission,  to  be  composed  of  skillftil  and  disinterested 
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persons,  to  examine  the  character  of  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship done  nnder  their  supervision.  My  first  impression  was  to 
accede  to  their  wishes ;  bat  having  satisfied  myself  by  observation 
and  consultation  with  many  practical  builders,  that  no  well-found- 
ed objection  exists,  either  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  or  to 
the  materials  used  in  the  building,  I  finally  declined  to  do  so.  It 
is  due  to  my  own  character  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State 
to  say  that  if  my  observations  or  investigations  had  developed  any 
evidence  of  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  apply 
the  proper  correction. 

IjL.  By  the  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Insane  Hospital  at 
Jacksonville,  made  before  the  commencement  of  the  late  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  liabilities  of  the  institution  up  to 
and  including  the  bOth  day  of  November,  1870,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  forty-four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and  three  cents^ 
but  from  the  error  of  including  the  first  day  of  December,  1870, 
in  the  account,  and  applying  the  appropriation  of  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  made  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  quarter  closing  February  28, 1871,  the  actual  indebt- 
edness was  reduced  to  the  sum  of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars 
and  three  cents,  but  by  this  application  of  the  appropriation,  the 
institution  was  left  without  means  for  the  payment  of  its  current 
expenses  for  the  period  between  the  first  day  of  December,  1870, 
and  February  23, 1871. 

These  facts  were,  no  doubt,  well  understood  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  support  of  the 
institution  for  the  quarter  ending  February  28, 1871,  thus  placing 
upon  the  statute  books  two  appropriations,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  the  sum  of  forty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  to 
pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  same  quarterly 
period. 

After  the  passage  of  the  last  bill,  demand  was  made  upon  the 
Auditor  to  draw  his  warrant  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  being  the  amount  last  appropriated,  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  the  act  of  1869  having  been  previously  drawn  from  the 
treasury,  when  the  Auditor,  with  my  approbation,  decided  that 
i^hen  appropriations  are  made  of  different  sums,  and  by  different 
laws  to  the  support  of  any  of  the  state  institutions  for  the  same 
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)>eriod,  he  was  boand  to  hold  that  the  last  appropriation 
intended  by  the  legislature  to  supercede  the  other,  and  that  he 
could  only  pay  to  the  trustees  the  difiPerence  between  the  amount 
of  the  first  and  the  last  appropriations. 

The  legislation  needed  therefore  is  only  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  necessary  ($22,500)  to  discharge  the  liabilities  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Hospital,  and  such  a  law  does  not  increase,  but 
only  changes  the  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session. 

The  amount  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Home,  and  an  explanation  of  its 
origin,  will  be  found  in  the  special  report  of  the  Trustees  of  that 
institution,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly. 

Deficiencies  like  these  must  be  provided  for,  though  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  they  will  not  hereafter  occur. 

X.  The  revenue  laws,  as  I  am  aware,  received  a  considerable 
degree  ot  attention  at  the  late  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  bills  were  nearly  matnred  Uiat 
would,  if  passed,  have  sufficiently  provided  for  the  defects  that 
actually  exist  in  the  statutes  now  in  force  that  relate  to  that  subject 
But  one  act  passed  by  the  legislature  reached  my  hands ;  but 
that  was,  in  my  judgment,  so  manifestly  prepared  to  meet  a  spec- 
ial case,  and  yet  in  other  respects  was  so  dangerous,  that  I  felt 
constrained  to  withhold  from  it  my  approval. 

Whatever  else  by  way  of  amendment  or  improvement  in  the 
revenue  laws  may  be  properly  postponed,  there  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity for  legislation  in  respect  to  the  exemption  of  property  from 
taxation. 

By  the  third  section  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  Constitution,  it 
is  provided  that  the  property  of  the  state,  counties  and  municipal 
corporations,  both  real  and  personal,  and  such  other  property  as 
may  be  used  exclusively  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  socie- 
ties, for  schools,  religious,  cemetery  and  charitable  purposes,  may 
be  exempted  from  taxation ;  but  such  exemption  shall  be  by  gen- 
eral law. 

Already  I  am  informed  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted,  by  its.  own  force 
operates  to  annul  all  laws  heretofore  ia  force  exempting  property 
from  taxation,  or  whether  such  general  and  special  laws  remain  in 
force  until  repealed  by  legislative  action. 
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The  amount  of  property  exempt  from  taxation  under  the  operap 
tioQ  of  the  lawB  referred  to  is  very  great,  and  many  of  the  exemp* 
tionftare  ot  doubtful  policy,  and  such  laws  should. be  so  clear  aa 
to  be  subject  to  no  doubtful  construction. 

1  again  ask  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  de- 
mand for  legislation  to  make  existing  laws  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  fourth  section  of  the  9th  article  of  the  Oonstitution. 
For  want  of  legislation  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  there 
can  be  any  sales  of  property  made  for  the  non-payment  of  munici- 
pal and  other  local  taxes,  or  for  special  assessments. 

XL  Much  interest  has  been  expressd,  since  the  late  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  the  passage  of  laws  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  and  completion  of  public  parks,  and  the  laying  out, 
opening  and  keeping  in  repair  of  highways.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  from  any  personal  knowledge  I  possess,  what  precise  legis- 
lation is  needed  for  the  aid  of  cities  and  towns  engaged  in  laying 
out  parks.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  wants  and  plans 
of  the  different  interests  must,  in  a  measure  at  least,  be  special 
and  peculiar ;  and  legislation  cannot  be  more  general  than  the 
Bubject  to  which  it  relates.  But  the  laws  that  relate  to  highways 
are  of  such  uniform  and  general  interest  that  brief  amendments 
to  the  existing  laws  will  meet  the  full  necessities  of  the  public 
demands. 

The  proceedings  for  laying  out  of  roads  and  procuring  the  rght 
of  way  are  too  cumbersome,  complex  and  artificial,  and  should  be 
simplified  by  legislation.  After  the  most  careful  provisions  are 
made,  to  secure  to  the  owners  of  lands  required  for  highway  pur- 
poses, the  fairest  measure  of  compensation,  the  proceedings  in 
other  respects  shoald  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  attention  is  directed  to  the  requirements  of  the  80th  sidction 
of  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution. 

XII.  On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1871,  the  establishment  of 
the  Public  Binder  was,  with  other  property  in  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  addition  to  the  loss,  by  the  binder,  of  his  own  personal 
effects  and  the  fixtures  of  the  establishment,  his  rooms  contained  a 
largo  amount  of  the  work  of  the  State,  all  of  which  was  totally 
consumed. 

Without  being  able  to  state  the  extent  of  the  losses  precisely,  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  very  serious,  not  only  in  a  pecu- 
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niaiy  point  of  Tiew,  bat  they  snbject  the  State  to  the  inoonvenieDee 
of  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  printed  oflGLdal  reports  made  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  tor  a  reprint  of  the  reports 
and  documents  that  are  of  valae  to  the  public,  and  also  for  set- 
tling the  accounts  of  Mr.  llokken  the  binder,  upon  principles  of 
equity  and  justice. 

XIII. — ^The  remaining  subject  of  business  mentioned  in  my 
proclamation  for  legislative  action  is  the  reoonsideratioo  of  bilk 
passed  by  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  laid  before 
the  Governor,  and  by  him  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  his  reasons  for  withholding  his  signature  therefrom. 

Amongst  the  bil^s  that  passed  both  branches  of  the  Genersl 
Assembly,  and  were  laid  before  me  within  ten  days  before  the 
late  adjournment,  were  the  following,  that,  upon  examination,  I 
found  myself  unable  to  approve : 

House  Bill,  No.  3,  ^^An  act  to  authorize  the  taxation  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  Company,"  etc. 

House  Bill,  Ko.  6,  ^'  An  act  to  repeal  the  registry  law,  and  to 
establish  registration  in  cities,  towns  and  villages,"  etc 

House  Bill,  No.  482,  '^  An  act  relating  to  sales  under  powers." 

House  Bill,  No.  543,  "  An  act  to  legalise  defective  assessments 
of  State,  county  and  town  taxes,  for  the  year  1870." 

Senate  Bill,  No.  245,  "  An  act  to  provide  for  an  inreatigation 
of  the  discipline,  management  and  financial  condition  of  the  State 
Penitentiary,  and  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses 
thereof,  and  to  provide  for  the  indebtedness  of  the  same." 

And  these  several  bills  were,  within  ten  days  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  session,  filed  by  me  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  my  objections. 

From  the  peculiar  language  of  the  last  clause  of  the  16th  sec- 
tion of  the  C)t\i  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  determine  what  is  the  actual  status  of  the  above  mentioned 
bills.  If  they  had  been  returned  by  the  Governor,  with  his  ob- 
jections«  to  the  Houses  respectively  in  which  they  originated,  the 
General  Assembly  being  in  session,  then  the  course  of  procedure 
would  have  been  plain ;  for,  in  that  case^  it  is  provided  by  the 
Constitution  that  the  House  in  which  the  bill  originated,  shall 
proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  agree  to  pass  the  same,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
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objectioxis,  to  the  other  Honse,  by  which  it  shall  be  likewise  re- 
coneidered ;  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected 
to  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Oovemor. 

The  foregoing  provision  is  substantially  like  that  upon  the  same 
subject  in  the  Constitntion  of  1847,  but  instead  of  being  followed, 
as  in  the  Constitution  of  1847,  by  the  further  language  that,  '^  If 
any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Governor  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  be  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the 
General  Assembly  shall,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return; 
in  which  case  the  said  bill  shall  be  returned  on  the  first  day  of 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  after  the  expiration  of  the 
said  ten  days,  or  be  a  law,"  the  last  clause  in  the'  section  of  the 
present  Constitution  is :  ^'  Any  bill  which  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  Governor  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  has 
been  presented  to  him,  shall  become  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he 
had  signed  it,  unless  the  General  Assembly  shall,  by  their  adjourn- 
ment, prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  filed,  with  his 
objections,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  within  ten  days 
after  such  adjournment,  or  become  a  law." 

The  last  quoted  clause  is  unlike  anything  I  have  been  able  to 
find  in  the  Constitution  of  any  of  tbe  States,  so  that  I  know  of  no 
precedents  that  can  be  consulted  to  aid  in  its  proper  construction. 

The  last  clause  of  the  14th  section  of  the  5th  article  of  the  Con-' 
stitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  from  which  this  provision  of  our 
Constitution  was  probably  borrowed,  is  more  complete;  for,  after 
providing  for  tbe  filing  of  bills  disapproved  by  the  Governor,  with 
his  objections,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  within  five 
days  after  the  adjournment,  it  contains  the  additional  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  ^'  lay  the  bill  and  the  objections 
of  the  Governor  before  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  session, 
in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  been  returned  by  the  Governor." 

Whether  the  last  clause  of  the  16th  section  of  the  5th  article  of 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  construed  as  if  the  words  last  quoted  from 
the  Constitution  of  Indiana  were  actually  employed,  or  whether 
the  Executive  disapproval  is  to  have  the  efifect  to  defeat  bills  that 
have  passed  both  Houses,  as  is  the  consequence  in  like  cases  under 
the  Constitutions  of  most  of  the  New  England  States,  and  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  other  States,  is  so  uncertain,  that  I  have 
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tboDght  it  proper  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Gheneral  As- 
eenobly  to  the  matter,  as  one  deserving  most  serions  consideration. 

The  distribntion  of  the  powers  of  the  government  into  three 
separate  departments,  is  one  of  the  most  valaable  principles  of 
political  Bc'iCnce,  and  its  carefal  maintenance  is  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty  and  good  government,  that  the  incam- 
bants  of  each  department  can  in  no  way  better  win  a  claim  to 
public  confidence  and  respect  than  by  carefally  disclaiming  the 
right  to  exercise  any  power  that  belongs  to  either  of  the  other 
departments,  and  by  firmly  maintaining  all  that  belong  to  their 
own. 

Under  the  Constitution,  all  bills  that  have  passed  both  Hoases 
are  to  be  laid  before  the  Governor  for  his  consideration,  and  if  he 
approve  the  same,  he  is  required  to  affix  his  signature  thereto; 
and  if  he  does  not  approve,  he  is  forbidden  to  sign,  and  must 
return  such  bills  as  directed  by  the  Constitution,  and  must  state 
his  objections  to  the  same. 

The  Governor  cannot,  opon  any  ground,  refuse  to  sign  any  bill, 
if  in  bis  judgment  and  conscience  he  approves  it ;  and  he  cannot, 
without  a  betrayal  of  his  duty,  sign  any  measure  unless  he 
approves  it 

His  duty  in  this  respect  is  as  solemn  as  any  other  he  is  called 
upon  to  perform,  and  he  cannot,  without  crime,  yield  to  the  influ- 
ences of  fear  or  favor,  nor  to  any  apprehension  of  evil  or  expecta- 
tion of  benefit;  a?id  he  is  bound  at  the  same  time  to  do  more  than 
fully  concede  to  the  General  Assembly  the  right  to  consider  his 
opinions  when  they  are  adverse  to  any  bill  that  has  received  the 
assent  of  both  Houses,  for  he  is  bound  to  assert  even  as  against 
himself  the  just  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  created  and  defined  by  the  Constitution.  Influenced 
by  this  conviction,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  regret  tiiat 
the  language  selected  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  under 
consideration,  is  so  vague  and  uncertain.  If,  as  is  argued  with 
much  show  of  reason,  it  was  their  intention  that  the  return  of  a 
bill  by  the  Governor  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
his  objections,  should  absolutely  defeat  the  measure,  it  confers  upon 
the  Executive  an  extraordinary  power,  and  the  General  Assembly 
shoald  exercise  a  vigilant  care  for  the  rights  of  the  people  by 
continuing  in  session  until  all  bills  passed  by  both  Houses  have 
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either  been  disposed  of  by  the  Governor  or  retorned  to  the  proper 
Hoase  with  his  objection. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  will  not  be  improper  for  me  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  General  Assembly  will  be  able  to  concur  with 
me  in  the  estimate  I  have  formed  of  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion that  has  influenced  me, to  convene  it  into  session,  and  that 
they  will  accept  my  earnest  assurance  of  my  desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  advance  the  common 
welfare,  and  to  promote  peace  and  harmony  in  all  parts  of  our 
widely  extended  and  prosperous  State, 

JOHN  M,  PALMER. 
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REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 


The  Select  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  communicatiou  or  message  of  the  Gover- 
nor, to  this  House,  at  the  present  convening  thereof,  have  had 
the  same  under  consideration,  and  bog  leave  to 

EEPOBT  : 

That  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  committee,  upon  due  considera- 
tion, that  subjects  embraced  in  the  message  of  the  Governor  should 
be  referred  to  committees,  as  follows : 

That  which  relates  to  the  compensation  of  officers  and  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  its  ordinary  and  incidental  expen- 
ses, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Contingent  Expenses. 

That  which  relates  to  the  compensation,  and  fees  and  salaries  of 
all  public  officers,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fees  and 
Salaries. 

That  which  relates  to  the  Feniteotiary,  to  the  Committee  on 
Penitentiary. 

That  which  relates  to  the  regulation  of  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  to  the  Committee  on  Corporations. 

That  which  relates  to  further  appropriations  for  the  completion 
of  the  new  State  House,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

That  which  relates  to  the  Insane  Hospital,  and  other  State  In- 
stitutions, to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

That  which  relates  to  the  revenue  laws,  to  the  Committee  on 
Revenue. 

That  which  relates  to  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Public  Binder,  to  the  Committee  on  Printing.* 
Vol.  1-96 
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And  that  portion  of  the  message  wbich  relates  to  bilk  from 
which  the  Governor  has  withheld  his  assent,  and  the  conatnctiot 
of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  same,  to  the  Committee  on 
Jndiciarj. 

All  of  which  is  respectfuUj  submitted. 

E.  R.  ROE, 
0HA8.  H.  RICE, 
R.  A.  KIKG, 
W.  R  MORRISON, 
J.  0.  SHORT. 
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MINORITY  REPORT. 


The  andersij^ned,  members  of  the  Oommittee  on  Finance,  to 
whom  was  referred  ^^A  bill  for  an  act  to  provide  for  continuing 
the  work  on  the  new  state  honse,  and  make  appropriations  there- 
for," and  also  the  amendment  thereto,  offered  by  Mr.  Turner ; 
not  concurring  in  the  report  of  the  majority  of  said  committee, 
beg  leave  to  submit  this  minority  report,  wherein  they  will  give 
some  of  the  reasons  why  they  cannot  concur  in  the  majority 
report 

First. — ^The  Constitution,  Article  V,  section  8,  provides  that 
"  the  Governor  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  the 
General  Assembly  by  proclamation,  stating  therein  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  convened ;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall 
enter  upon  no  business  except  that  for  which  they  were  called 
together."  The  obvious  meaning  of  this  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion is  that  the  Governor  shall  not  convene  the  General  Assem- 
bly except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  that  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  executive  such  extraordinary  occasions  occur,  he 
fihall  limit  the  subjects  of  legislation  to  the  ^'extraordinary  occa- 
sions." Did  any  '^  extraordinary  occasion"  arise  after  the  ad- 
journment of  this  body  last  spring,  for  an  appropriation  for 
continuing  the  work  on  the  new  state  house  ?  That  subject  had 
been  before  the  General  Assembly  at  its  regular  session ;  all  the 
members  were  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  circumstances,  the 
-w^ants  and  necessities  surrounding  the  measure,  and  with  that 
full  knowledge  before  them,  they  deliberately  adjourned  until 
the  15th  day  of  November  next,  without  making  the  appropria- 
tion ;  and  no  circumstances  have  since  intervened  to  produce  a 
more  *^ extraordinary  occasion"  for  an  appropriation  to  this 
object;  and  the  General  Assembly  should  not  be  required  to 
enter,  at  this  time,  upon  any  business  for  which  there  is  no  ''ex- 
traordinary occasion." 
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The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  this  ^^extraordinarj  Bession," 
recognizes  this  principle.  He  says  ^^and  though  the  GoYemor 
must  judge,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  necessity  tor  a  legislative 
session,  the  independence  of  the  General  Assembly  is  assured 
by  its  nndonbted  right,  alter  convening  in  pnrsaance  of  the 
proclamation,  to  judge  of  the  reasons  of  the  executive  act."  And 
surely,  whatever  other  '^extraordinary  occasions"  may  have 
operated  upon  the  mind  of  the  executive  to  induce  him  to  con- 
vene this  General  Assembly,  an  appropriation  to  carry  on  the 
new  state  house,  cannot,  by  this  body,  be  regarded  as  coming 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  or  within  the  category 
of  "  extraordinary  occasions,"  which  should  justify  the  Grovemor 
in  convening  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  General  Assembly 
can  be  convened  by  the  Governor  upon  every  occasion,  when 
it  fails  to  enact  laws  which  the  Governor  believes  shoold  be 
enacted,  then  the  legislative  branch  of  our  state  government  is 
not  co-equal  with,  but  it  is  subordinate  to  the  executive  branch. 
Is  this  House  ready  to  surrender  the  independence  of  the  legis- 
lature ? 

Again,  this  appropriation  is  demanded  on  account  of  the 
employment  it  will  give  to  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary. 
The  Governor,  in  his  message,  says,  '^  The  state  house  commis- 
Bioners  have  already  paid  to  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary 
npvrards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  for 
labor  alone,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  remaining  work  to  be 
done  for  the  State  by  the  penitentiary  management  will  amount 
to  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  will  also 
afford  constant  employment  to  more  than  three  hundred  men." 
To  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  argument,  and  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  employing  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  to  perform 
this  work,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  facts,  gathered 
from  official  reports  made  to  this  House  : 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved A.  D.  1869, 

there  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  and 
to  carry  on  the  penitentiary,  the  sum  of  $372,262  26.  On  the 
first  day  of  December,  1868,  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  pen- 
itentiary were  $180,076  89.  Now  if  we  subtract  this  indebted- 
ness from  the  sum  appropriated,  $872,262  26,  there  will  remain 
to  carry  on  the  penitentiary  the  sum  of  $242,185  37.  On  the 
2d  day  of  August,  1870,  the  Governor  paid  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  penitentiary  $39,000,  which,  added  to  $242,185  37,  make 
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the  whole  amoant  of  cash  expended  in  two  years  to  carry  on  the 
penitentiary  $281,185  37. 

In  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  last  winter,  Governor 
Palmer  shows  the  admitted  indebtedness  of  the  penitentiary  on 
the  first  day  of  December,  1870,  to  have  been  $332,882  18 ; 
which  sam,  added  to  the  amount  of  cash  expended,  $281,186  37, 
make  $614,017  55,  which  is  the  amoant  over  and  above  receipts 
expended  in  operating  the  penitentiary  two  years ;  in  other 
words,  the  penitentiary,  with  the  state  house  building  in  opera- 
tion, has  been  run  at  a  net  loss  to  the  state,  in  two  years,  ot 
$614,017  55.  Now,  assuming  that  the  cost  of  supporting  each 
convict  is  what  it  is  represented  to  be  by  the  penitentiary  com- 
missioners, forty-five  cents  per  day,  and  that  is  a  high  estimate, 
compared  with  the  cost  of  keeping  convicts  in  other  state  pris- 
ons ;  and  assuming  that  the  average  number  of  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary  during  these  two  years,  was  twelve  hundred,  which 
is  very  nearly  the  fistct,  and  the  whole  cost  of  supporting  these 
convicts  for  two  years,  is  $394,200  00 ;  which,  subtracted  from 
the  amount  actually  expended  $614,017  55,  leaves  $219,817  55 
which  it  has  cost  the  state  to  work  the  convicts  over  what  it 
would  have  cost  to  keep  them  idle  and  unemployed.  We  there- 
fore fell  to  perceive  how  the  state  will  gain  by  continuing  to 
employ  the  convicts  upon  work  for  the  new  state  house. 

Again,  the  architect  and  superintendent  of  the  new  state 
house  lay  the  responsibility  of  some  of  the  defects  in  the  build- 
ing upon  the  inferior  quality  of  stone  furnished  from  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Again,  for  some  reason,  unknown  to  the  undersigned,  the 
penitentiary  is  made  to  furnish  cut  stone  for  the  state  house,  at 
one-third  less  than  the  ordinary  price  for  such  work,  hence  the 
great  loss  to  the  state  in  operating  the  penitentiary.  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  without  a  vote  of  the  people,  not  more 
than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  shall  be  expended  upon 
the  capital  grounds  and  new  state  house.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  the  convict's  labor  of  the  penitentiary  are  compelled  to 
furnish  materials  at  two-thirds  their  value,  the  actual  cost  of  the 
capital  grounds  and  new  state  house  may  apparently  be  kept 
within  the  constitutional  limits,  while  in  fact,  the  sum  will  amount 
to  much  more,  having  been  paid  by  the  State  to  [carry  on  the 
penitentiary,  while  the  convicts  are  employed  upon  work  for  the 
state  house,  at  one-third  less  than  its  true  value. 
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It  is  conceded  that  a  large  sum,  amounting  to  forty  thousand 
dollars  or  more,  has  been  taken  from  the  penitentiaiy  in  order 
to  reduce  the  apparentcostof  the  work  already  done  on  the  new 
state  honse. 

Second. — ^We  find  that  irom  time  to  time  the  plans  and  sped- 
fications  for  the  new  state  hanse  have  been  changed  and  altered. 
At  one  time  the  cut  stone  was  to  have  been  laid  in  sheet  lead,  dot 
it  is  laid  in  mortar ;  at  one  time  certain  portions  of  the  stone  in  Ae 
foundations  were  to  be  doretailed,  now  that  is  abandoned ;  st 
one  time  there  were  to  be  three  .entrances  to  the  rotunda  from 
the  outside,  now  but  one ;  so  that  under  the  present  manage- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  know  what  kind  of  building  we  shall 
hare. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  grave  and  serious  charges  have 
been  made  against  the  quality  of  the  work  done  and  materiab 
used  in  and  upon  the  building,  and  until  these  charges  have  been 
satisfactiorily  cleared  up,  or  the  people  consulted,  we  are  nnwill- 
ing  to  make  further  appropriations  to  continue  the  work  on  the 
building. 

Third. — ^We  cannot  concur  with  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee in  recommending  the  passage  of  this  bill  without  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Turner  of  Stevenson,  which  provides  for 
submitting  the  question  of  a  further  appropriation  to  a  vote  of 
the  people. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  this  House,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, spread  upon  the  records  their  protest,  in  which  they  assom- 
ed  that  the  new  state  house  cannot  be  completed  under  the 
present  plans  and  mode  of  carrying  on  the  work  without  s 
greater  outlay  of  money  than  the  maximum  named  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  undersigned  believe,  if  the  new  state  house  k 
carried  on  under  present  plans  and  specifications,  that  sooner  or 
later  the  question  of  further  appropriations  therefor  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people. 

The  constitution  provides.  Article  IV.  Section  88,  as  follows  ; 

"  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  appropriate  out  of  the  State 
Treasury,  or  expend  on  account  of  the  new  capital  grounds,  and 
construction,  completion,  and  furnishing  of  the  state  house  a  sum 
exceeding  in  aggregate  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  in- 
clusive of  all  appropriations  heretofore  made,  without  first  sub- 
mitting the  proposition  for  an  additional  expenditure  to  the  legal 
voters  of  the  state,  at  a  general  election,  nor  unless  a  majority 
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of  all  the  votes  cast  at  sach  election  shall  be  for  the  proposed 
additional  expenditure. 

We  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  people  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  instruct  their  repre- 
sentatives upon  this  important  question. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  ignore  the  iact  that  there  exists,  at 
this  time,  very  considerable  agitation  among  the  people  upon 
the  question  of  the  permanent  location  of  the  capital  of  the 
State.  This  is  a  question  which  all  the  people  of  all  sections  of 
the  State  have  an  interest  in.  They  furnish  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  erection  of  their  public  building.  Their  representatives, 
from  time  to  time,  will  assemble  at  their  capital  to  enact  laws, 
not  only  during  the  present  generation,  but  for  all  coming  time. 
Hitherto  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  by  a  direct  vote,  to 
express  their  choice  of  a  location  for  their  capital.  We,  there- 
fore, are  opposed  to  making  further  appropriations  to  continue 
the  work  on  the  new  state  house  until  the  people  shall  have,  by 
their  votes,  permanently  established  the  site  upon  which  the 
capital  shall  be  erected.  When  that  shall  be  done,  when  the 
north  and  the  south  will  unite  with  the  centre,  in  erecting  upon 
the  site  chosen  by  the  people,  be  it  where  it  may,  a  capital  build- 
ing which  shall  be  the  pride  of  the  people  and  an  ornament  to 
the  state ;  then  all  further  agitation  of  this  question  will  forever 
cease,  in  and  out  of  the  General  Assemblies ;  but  until  the  peo- 
ple shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  this  question,  it  will 
continue  to  distract  the  legislation  of  the  state.  Already,  at  this 
present  session,  about  40,000  voters,  a  greater  number  than  ever 
before  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  upon  any 
subject,  and  from  nearly  one-half  of  the  counties  of  the  State, 
have  petitioned  this  body  to  withhold  further  appropriations  to 
the  new  state  house,  until  the  people  of  the  whole  state  shall 
have  an  opportunity,  by  their  votes,  to  permanently  locate  the 
site  of  their  capital. 

We  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Turner  to  this  bill  be  adopted.  Then,  while  we 
shall  continue  to  insist  that  there  is  no  ^'extraordinary  occasion" 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill  at  the  present  session,  we  shall  give 
it  our  support  B.  EDGEOOMB. 

ROBERT  H.  FOSS. 
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In  compliance  with  the  nnmistakable  desire  of  the  people  to 
he  heard  upon  this  question,  as  shown  by  the  numerous  petitions 
addressed  to  this  Assembly,  we  concur  in  the  above  report  in  so 
far  as  it  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  submitting 
the  bill  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  no  further. 

WILLIAM  H.  MILLER. 

WILLIAM  B.  DODGE. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  Honordtie  Speaker  of  the  Houee  of  Bepreeeniatives : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  fnveetigate  the  work  and  affairs  of 
the  new  Btate  House,  respectfully  report  that  the  Committee  have 
taken  a  large  amount  of  evidence  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  resolution  under  which  it  was  appointed,  which  is  here  pre- 
sented without  reoM&mendation  other  that  it  be  read  and  printed. 
At  the  request  of  the  Btate  House  Commissioners,  we  present 
evidence,  taken  by  Commissioners,  of  one  witness,  R.  P.  Morgan, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee,  and  also  some  letters 
which  they  deem  of  importance,  and  we  submit  as  ex  parte  testi- 
mony. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted* 

C.  A.  EGBERTS, 

W.  M.  EGAN, 

H.  WATSON  WEBB. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  OOMJfflTTEE. 


SpBiNGFittLp,  AprU  10, 1871. 

Committee  on  Investigation  met. 

Present,  Messrs.  Boberts,  Egan,  McMillan  and  FoUer — Webb 
being  absent. 

It  was  nnanimonsly  agreed  by  the  committee  that  only  the 
members  of  the  committee,  the  witnesses  on  examinaUon,  and 
the  State  House  Commissioners  be  allowed  to  be  present  daring 
the  examination  of  witnesses. 

It  was  farther  unanimously  agreed  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  be  kept  strictly  secret  until  ended. 

The  testimony  of  W.  W.  Boyington,  of  Chicago,  architect,  was 
taken  down  in  writing  by  the  clerk. 

Committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday  evening,  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock. 

C.  0.  KOHLSAAT,  Clerk. 


Speingfield,  April  11,  1871. 

Committee  on  Investigation  met. 

Present,  Messrs.  Koberts,  Egan,  McMillan  and  Fuller — Webb 
being  absent 

Mr.'  Roberts  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  testimony  of  Chas.  Bolin-Starck,  of  Springfield,  architect, 
was  taken  and  reduced  to  writing  by  the  clerk.  Cross-examina- 
tion by  Messrs.  Bonn  and  Beveridge,  State  House  Commiesion* 
ers,  was  likewise  taken  down. 
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Oommittee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  new  State  House  at  nine 
o'clock  A.  X.,  and  in  Oommittee  Boom  at  half  past  seven  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  of  Wednesday,  April  12,  1871. 

O.  0.  KOHLSAAT,  Olerh. 


Spbinofibld,  April  12, 1871. 

Committee  on  Investigation  met,  parsnant  to  adjonrnment. 

Present,  Messrs.  Roberts  (Chairman),  Egan,  Fuller,  Webb, 
McMillan.    Present,  also,  Messrs.  Bann  and  Beveridge. 

Minates  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  testimony  of  W.  D.  Clark,  general  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  work  on  the  new  State  Honse,  was  taken  down  in  fall  by 
Volney  Hickox  and  G.  W.  Hardacre,  short-hand  reporters. 

Committee  adjonrned,  to  oieet  to-morrow  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock  p  If 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT,  Cl^h. 


Springfield,  April  18, 1871. 

Committee  on  Investigation  met,  porsnant  to  adjonrnment. 

Present,  Messrs.  Eoberts,  Egan,  McMillan,  "Webb  and  Fuller — 
Mr.  Roberts  in  the  chair. 

Present,  also,  Messrs.  Beveridge  and  Bann,  State  House  Com- 
missioners. 

Henry  Rible,  of  Pekin,  111.,  and  Syke  Watkins,  of  Carlin- 
ville.  111.,  bricklayers  and  masons,  were  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee. John  M.  Tan  Osdel,  architect,  of  Chicago,  was  exam- 
ined on  the  part  of  the  State  House  Commissioners ;  all  of  the 
testimony  being  preserved. 

Committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  to- 
morrow, Friday,  evening. 

CO.  KOHLSAAT,  CUrh 


Spkingfield,  AprU  14, 1871. 
Committee  on  Investigation  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Pre&ent,  Messrs.  Roberts  (Chairman),  McMillan,  Egan,  Fuller 
And  Webb. 
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Prefient,  alao^  Messrs.  Beveridge  and  Banni  State  House  Com- 
missioners. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Biadj,  of  St  Louis,  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Goraelins  Price,  of  Chicago,  bricklayer  and  OEiaaon, 
was  taken  in  fnll  by  Yolney  Hickox  and  G.  W.  Hardacre,  phon- 
ographic reporters.    Committee  adjonrned. 

0.  C.  KOHLSAAT.  Clerk. 


Spsikgfixld,  May  89,  1871. 

Committee  on  Investigation  met  in  Committee  Boom. 

Present,  Messrs.  Boberts,  Egan,  Webb  and  McMillan. 

George  D.  Garnsey,  of  Chicago,  architect,  sworn  and  examined. 

Anthony  Eitner,  of  8t.  Lonis,  brick  mason,  and  James  Apple- 
yard,  of  Detroit,  bnilder,  sworn  and  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Hoose  Commissioners. 

Committee  adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  chairman. 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT,  Clerk. 


^  Speinqfield,  May  81, 187I, 

Committee  on  Investigation  met  at  three  o'clock  p.  k. 
.  Present,  Messrs.  Boberts,  Webb  and  McMilUin. 

William  Clark,  of  Springfield,  sworn  and  examined  on  the  part 
ef  the  State  House  Commissioners. 

Wm.  Sands,  of  Springfield,  builder,  sworn  and  examined  on 
behalf  of  the  State  House  Commissioners. 

David  Sherman,  of  Springfield,  bnilder  and  contractor,  sworn 
and  examined  on  the  part  of  the  State  House  Commissionera. 

Alfred  H.  Piquenard,  of  Springfield,  architect,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined (Ml  the  part  of  the  State  House  Commissioners. 

Wm.  Shepard,  of  Jerseyville,  Dl.,  mason,  sworn  and  examined 
on  the  part  of  the  State  House  Commissioners. 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT,  Clerk. 
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SpstBroFiiLDi  May  31, 1871. 

Committee  on  Investigatioii  met  in  Oommittee  Boom. 

Present,  MeesrB.  Boberts,  Webb  and  McMillan. 

Wm.  A.  Steele,  of  Joliet,  qnanyman,  sworn  and  examined  on 
the  part  of  Oommittee  on  Investigation. 

Gheorge  FipOi  of  St.  Lonis,  bricklayer  and  contractor,  sworn  and 
examined  on  the  part  of  the  State  House  Oommissioners. 

F.  Schroeder,  of  Chicago,  brick  mason  and  bnilder,  sworn  and 
examined  on  the  part  of  the  State  Honse  Commissioners. 

Edwin  Walker,  of  Lemont,  qoarryman,  sworn  and  examined 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Honse  Commissioners. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  of  Springfield,  contractor  and  bnilder,  sworn 
and  examined  on  the  part  of  the  State  Honse  Commissioners. 

lUchard  Tonng,  of  Springfield,  bricklayer  and  plasterer,  sworn 
and  examined  on  the  part  of  the  State  Honse  Commissioners. 

Committee  adjonrned. 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT,  Qlwk. 
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Sfeinofibld,  AprillOj  1871. 

W.  W.  BoTorGTOK  examined. — ^Am  an  architect,  and  reaide  in 
Chicago.  Have  lived  in  Chicago  eighteen  jeare,  and  have  been 
engaged  in  pr<^e8eion  of  an  architect  something  oyer  thirt j  yean. 
Have  examined  the  stone  and  brick  work  of  the  new  State  Hoiue 
to-day,  and  hare  examined  the  specifications  attached  to  the  con- 
tract for  the  bnilding  of  the  new  State  Honse :  i.  «.,  that  contract 
with  Barnard  &  Gowan.  The  specifications,  I  see,  require  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  mortar.  (See  specifications.)  There  must  be 
some  mistake  in  the  component  parts,  or  the  quality  of  the  parts; 
the  mortar,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  top  of  the  wall  down,  is  very 
defective;  it  seems  to  be  but  very  little  more  than  dry  sand;  that 
is  my  first  observation  this  morning.  I  went  over  again  this  afte^ 
noon,  principally  on  the  instigation  of  the  Governor,  he  being 
very  desirous  that  I  should  give  it  a  careful  inspection,  and  found 
that  same  fault  with  the  mortar  prevailed  the  whole  hight  of  the 
wall ;  it  was  not  so  apparent  to  the  eye  as  it  was  upon  inspection. 
That's  about  all  there  is  in  reference  to  brick  work.  I  judge  th^ 
quality  of  the  brick  to  be  good ;  didn't  measure  size  of  brick ;  the 
brick  are  not  so  firmly  set  but  that  they  can  be  forced  into  the  wall 
by  being  struck  with  another  brick,  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  mor- 
tar is  so  weak  and  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  grouted  behind. 
Judge  about  one  half  of  the  backing  of  the  outside  and  the  inter- 
nal partitions  is  built  with  defective  mortar.  My  impressions  are, 
that  the  lime  must  be  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  I  think  I  coold 
make  better  mortar  eut  of  quick  lime  and  loam.  I  didn't  know 
that  any  lime  was  made  at  Lemont  for  some  year^  back.  I  learn- 
ed, when  I  first  came  to  Chicago,  that  they  had  made  lime  at  Le- 
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^ont,  bat  abandoned  it  because  it  was  not  good  lime;  about  twen- 
ty years  ago.  (Admitted  by  Mr.  Bann,  Oommissioner,  that  this 
lime  was  made  at  Lemont)  I  have  not  knowledge,  of  my  own 
observation^  as  to  this  lime ;  the  walls  seem  to  be  true.  The  exe- 
cution in  laying  the  brick  work  seems  to  be  good  ;  do  not  know 
whether  they  correspond  to  specifications,  as  to  ezecntion  and  size, 
or  not ;  I  didn't  discover  bat  that  the  walls  were  properly  bonded* 
The  stope  work  appears  to  be  very  well  cat  and  I  find  no  particu- 
lar fsnlt  with  the  setting.  There  mast  have  been  an  oversight  by 
Bomebody  in  allowing  the  deep  rustic  joints  to  be  cut  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stone,  bringing  the  joint  at  the  bottom  of  the  rustic 
I  think  that  about  one  half  of  the  stone  are  so  laid  and  cut  The 
mortar  in  which  the  stone  is  laid  is  good,  1  judge.  The  defect  in 
the  rustic  joints  may  be  remedied  by  making  a  wash  or  bevel  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  rustic.  I  think  the  sione  as  good  as  the 
Joliet  quarries  tarn  out.  I  should  not  think  it  judicious  or  safe 
to  go  on  with  the  building,  as  contemplated  in  the  plans,  without 
taking  down  and  remedying  the  defective  work  in  the  walls.  I 
judge  from  the  size  of  the  walls  so  far,  that  they  are  to  be  carried 
up  very  heavy.  I  think  the  removal  of  the  detective  briok  work 
-would  necessitate  the  removal  of  some  of  the  stone  work,  thougiik 
the  stone  work  may  be  strong  enoagh  to  stand  alone  should  the 
brick  be  removed.  I  examined  the  brick  arches  over  the  cellar ; 
they  seem  to  be  very  well  laid ;  they  seem  to  be  laid  in  cement. 
I  do  not  know  that  iron  beams  would  have  been  any  better  than 
the  brick  arches ;  the  cost  would  depend  upon  the  manner  of  mea- 
earing  up  the  brick  work.  I  understand  the  brick  work  was  mea- 
eOrcd  solid,  from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  if  measured  solid 
I  think  the  brick  would  cost  more  than  the  iron.  Brick  work  of 
tb{it  kind  is  usuallj  measured  by  actual  solid  contents.  Arch 
work  costs  about  $2  per  thousand  more  for  laying  than  plain 
square  walls.  I  think  you  would  find  a  lot  of  brick  work  push- 
ing out  if  yon  were  to  go  on  and  finish  the  building  upon  the  walla 
as  they  now  stand,  because  of  want  of  bond  caused  by  defective 
mortar.  The  weight  of  the  building  would  have  that  e£fect.  My 
impressions  are  that  the  setting  quality  of  that  mortar  has  passed 
its  vital  action.  I  don't  think  it  will  ever  set  much  more  than  it 
is  now  set ;  it  may  become  more  rigid  as  it  becomes  dryer. 
Orim-exammed  hy  Mr.  Btmn. — The  walls  seem  to  vary  with 

respect  to  the  quality  of  mortar  used ;  in  some  places  the  wall  ia 
VOLL--98 
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more  d^feeiiT^  thM  i&  oft«r6.  I  think  the  worrt  walk,  taking  die 
irhol^  hight  of  them,  aprpear  to  be  the  two  walls  ranntog  east  and 
west,  each  aide  of  the  main  ooiridor.  It  is  net  an  nnneual  thing 
^fof  walls  to  be  injured  by  being  exposed  to  winter  weadber,  for 
three  or  four  eonrses  from  the  top.  I  had  walls  laid  open  lasfc 
winter,  exposed,  wM<di  were  not  injured.  I  had  others  wliidi 
were,  for  one  or  two  eonrses.  The  mortar  was  nearly  as  liard  aa 
the  briok  in  the  spring.    I  know  0.  &  P.,  architects. 

Q.  Have  70a  any  prejudice  against  any  meml>er  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  or  the  arohitects  engaged  in  eonstmeting  the 
new  State  House  f 

A.  I  hare  none  that  Would  influence  my  statements  at  all* 
These  statements  can  be  easily  proven. 

WM.  W.  BOYINGTOir. 


TuMDAT,  April  11, 1871. 
OBAttLBS  Boliv-Stabok  testifies.~My  name  is  Ohas.  Bolin- 
Starck.  I  reside  in  Springfield.  Am  an  architect  and  civil  engi* 
neer.  Snte  lived  here  one  and  one-half  jeurs.  Am  forty-fiye 
years  of  age.  Have  been  a  civil  engineer  and  architect  fifteen 
years;  ever  since  I  came  to  this  country ;  was  one  in  £arope  be- 
fore I  came  over ;  studied  and  practiced  it  in  Europe  before  I 
came  to  America.  I  have  examined  the  work  On  the  new  State 
Honse  to-day ;  never  before ;  1  did  not  make  a  very  close  ezami- 
nation ,  looked  over  it  generally.  I  examined  the  brick  work ; 
part  of  the  brick  walls  seem  to  be  sound  and  good,  other  parts  not 
Every  part  of  the  brick  wails  exposed  to  the  weather  from  abo^e, 
seemed  to  be  defective  for  three  or  four  courses ;  the  bricks  were 
loosened  by  somebody.  I  judge  that  aeveral  courses  of  almost  all 
the  wall  ought  to  be  taken  down  and  reset ;  the  upper  eonrses.  I 
examined  the  character  of  the  mortar;  there  were  two  kinds  of 
mortar — ^that  is,  mortar  and  cement — used  in  laying  the  bricL 
Parts  of  the  mortar  was  very  good,  in  other  places  it  was  not  good. 
I  think  about  one-third  is  uot  good  ;  I  can't  tell  exactly  ;  I  mean 
that  part  of  the  brick  wall  above  the  cellar.  The  mortar  in  the 
bad  parts  seems  to  crumble  in  the  hands  to  dnst  Such  a  wall 
ihoftld  not  be  laid  in  that  kind  of  mortar.    If  the  mortar  was 
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nuld#  at  it  dkoold  be  maA^  it  wonldsi't  onuaUe ;  the  m^rt«r  ooukl 
Dot  have  been  made  of  the  proper  proportioBfl  of  lime  and  aand* 
I  have  itever  neeli  Mioh  m<»rtar.  I  did  noC  examine  the  muterials 
of  whieb  the  mortar  wae  made,  nor  do  I  know  what  the  mortar ' 
was  made  o£  If  properly  made,  it  woxdd  not  have  bed  the  #p. 
pearance  ft  now  bae.  Thda  bad  mertar  here  has  ajaad  of  a  white 
eolor  te  it  I  deo'l  know  why  tbia  aiortar  has  not  the  neceeeei^ 
coheeive  properties  to  make  it  pvoper  mortar  to  be  need  in  aaoh  ft 
wail.  The  walle  are  ai^ieieatly  thick,  bnt  part  of  them  fthonld  be 
taken  down  before  the  wall  ia  carried  np  higtxer,  beeeioae  aererM 
of  the  npper  ooortea  are  looseu  There  ai«e  eome  ^eningA  iia  th^ 
inner  wall  which  are  aen»B  fonr  (W  five  feet  from  die  floor,  the  walle 
of  wbioh  will  have  ie  be  taken  down^  beeanae  the  morUr  ia  ba4 
and  the  bricke  are  loose ;  other  portienB  ot  the  wftll,  opeoiings  in 
the  inner  wails,  are  good — where  the  good  mortar  htt  been  used. 
I  don^t  think  thst  every  part  of  the  ba4  wall  wiU  heve  to  be  takep 
down  and  reset.  I  can  give  no  estimate  of  whatpropertion  woul4 
have  to  be  so  taken  down  and  reset,  without  a  earefol  examinajkipnr 
I  examined  the  inottar  down  near  the  floor ;  it  ^(dems  to  be  gen- 
erally better ;  I  lonnd  no  bed  mortar  near  the  floor,,  Tbe  bricks 
were  laid  in  sech  manner  as  to  have  niade  a  good  wall,  had  good 
morter  been  need*  The  wells  are  trne  ^nd  plnmb,  so  far  as  I  disr 
covered.  If  good  materiala  had  been  nsed,  and  the  mortar  been  ' 
properly  mixed,  the  weather  oonld  not  have  affected  the  walls  as 
much  as  they  seem  to  be  effected*  The  brick  appear  to  be  good, 
ao  far  sis  I  have  examined  the  qnaiity«  I  don't  think  the  bad  mor- 
tar nsed  in  the  State  Honae  will  improve  by  ag^  J  did  not  exem- 
ine  the  ari^efi  in  the  cellar;  I  examined  Uie  stone  work^  There  ^ 
appealed  te  be  some  irregnlsiity  in  the  first  oonrseof  stones  above 
the  base,  and  where  the  stones  were  joined.  X  beliere^  in  every 
other  conrse,  the  jmnt  is  on  the  lower  side  of  the  groove^  so  as  to 
admit  water  into  the  joint  This  will,  in  time,  damage  the  stone 
and  wash  out  the  mortan  It  eonld  be  remedied*  Cement  oonld 
be  forsed  into  the  seam,  or  a  waah  or  bevd  oat  in  the  nnder  stone» 
In  that  case  the  npper  side  should  aiso  be  cut  to  nMdce  the  appear- 
aooe  nniibrm.  One  large  sill  is  cracked.  The  morter  in  which  the 
atone  are  set  seems  to  be  good  and  the  stones. well  set  I  don't 
think  it  wonld  materially  affect  the  stone  wall  to  remove  the  brick 
work*    In  case  of  snch  removal,  a  new  brick  wall  conld  be  built 
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and  joined  to  the  stone  wall  and  make  as  good  a  wafl  as  if  Ae 
whole  had  been  bnilt  tof^ther. 

OrosB-exami/ned  by  Messrs.  Bunn  and  Bmsrigds. — I  hare  do^ 
made  the  stndy  of  lime,  mortar  and  eementa  a  specialty,  aoy 
more  than  was  necessary  in  my  hnsiness  as  an  architect  I  hsn 
built  or  assisted  to  bnild  in  Europe,  a  very  large  ebiudi.  I  im 
not  the  builder  but  the  architect  in  Burope.  I  have  also  been  as 
architect  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  I  have  aupmntended 
the  construction  of  buildings  in  this  cenntry,  in  Philadelphia— 
dwelling  houses.  Quick  lime  will  not  harden  if  hermetically  ex- 
cluded from  the  atmosphere.  It  will  not  harden  and  set  as  soon 
in  a  two  foot  wall  as  in  a  sixteen  inch  wall.  If  the  brick  are 
thoroughly  wet  and  each  course  grouted,  it  will  not  set  as  soon  as 
if  the  brick  had  not  been  wet  or  the  wall  grouted.  Frost  destroys 
the  cohesive  qualities  of  lime  mortar,  not  yet  dried,  to  some  extent 
If  green  mortar  was  to  freeze  solid,  it  would  wholly  lose  its  oohe- 
sireness.  It  is  possible  that  the  bad  bride  work  in  the  upper  xfst- 
ner  may  have  arisen  fi*om  dimatic  influenees  in  some  degree,  bat 
it  would  not  so  destroy  the  oohesiveness  of  the  mortar  ss  that  it 
would  crumble  in  the  hand.  Qood  mortar,  frosan  solid  whik 
green,  may  lose  its  cohesive  qualities,  but  will  not  crumble  in  the 
hand,  as  this.  Neither  will  it  crumble  as  this  does,  when  sut]}eeted 
to  both  rain  and  frost  while  fresh,  before  it  is  set  or  hardened.  I 
do  not  think  this  defectiveness  extended  along  the  whole  lengtk 
of  any  one  wall.  I  refer  to  the  top  courses.  The  north  wail  of 
the  west  corridor  is  the  worst,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  whetfaff 
it  is  the  thickest  wall  or  not  Mortar  will  not  harden  as  qoick  in 
a  thick  waU  as  in  a  thin  one.  There  was  defective  mortar  in  the 
whole  of  the  said  north  wall  of  the  west  corridor,  so  fiu*  as  £  eoold 
see.  I  could  discover  a  difference  between  the  walls  laid  in  quid 
lime  and  cement.  The  wall  laid  up  in  cement  was  good.  I  do 
not  know  the  time  of  the  year  during  which  the  walls  were  bnilt 
If  the  material  used  in  mortar  which  was  good  was  the  ssooe  as 
that  used  in  mortar  which  was  bad,  the  difference  would  be  sttii- 
butable  to  climatic  influences.  If  the  same  quality  id  lime  and 
sand  has  been  used  (in  the  proper  proportions)  in  the  constructioa 
of  the  walls  as  that  used  in  the  concrete  stone  exhibited  to  ma 
here,  I  should  pronounce  it  good.  Frost  would  have  no  ^ect  oa 
mortar  that  was  thoroughly  dry  when  cold  weather  came  on. 
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R&tmmnm&L  Merter  wttt  not  flreeie  in  6  tbitk  wall  as  tnach  as 
in  a  thin  one.  Mortar  woiild  not  be  likdy  to  firoexo  this  winter 
in  the  walls  nnder  oonsideration.  The  winter  has  bew  mild. 
When  it  was  warm  enough  for  the  workmen  to  work;  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  fieese  hard  enough  to  spoil  the  mortar. 

B^^in^iB-mMmMA,  If  the  walls  had  been  eoTered,  the  dam- 
agiDg  effeots  would  not  hare  been  so  great 

a  BOLIN-fiTABOK. 


"Wkdnbsdat  Evening,  April  18, 1871- 

W.  D.  OuLRK,  examined. 

Diteot^iLtL  BoBBSTs : 

Q.  State,  if  yon  please,  what  your  name  is,  and  where  yon 
reside! 

A.    ilLj  name  is  W.  D.  Clark,  and  I  reside  in  Springfield. 

Q.    &OW  long  have  yon  resided  here  t 

A.  Game  in  the  winter  of  '68, 1  think-*4hree  years  ago  last 
Jannary. 

Q.    Whftt  is  yonr  age  t 

^.    I  am  fi%  years  <dd. 

Q.    What  is  year  bncaneis  I 

A.    Engineer  and  architeet,  for  the  last  twenty*three  years. 

Q.    Where  hsTe  yon  followed  that  business  I 

A.  In  Lowell,  Mass.,  I<lashua,  IS.  BL,  Davenport^  Iowa,  and 
on  the  DesMoines  river. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  what  business  you  are  eagi^ed  in  now  t 

A.  Assistant  superintendent  of  the  construction  of  the  new 
State  House. 

Q.  Just  go  on  and  state  how  long  you  have  been  in  that  oc- 
cupation I 

A.  I  came  here  in  January,  1868,  as  assistant  superintendent, 
.  under  the  superrision  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Cochrane,  architect  and  super- 
intendent of  the  new  State  House,  and  have  been  thus  engsged 
ever  since. 

Q.  State,  if  you  will,  how  you  have  got  along,  in  regard  to 
plans— whether  the  plans  have  been  regularly  famished,  and 
whether  promptly  or  not  I 
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A,  I  will  8tftt«  flranklj:  Tbe  firat  denfloa  I  omm  hare,  the 
plane  were  furniebed  me  as  8«)on  m  H  whb  neoesaarj  to  eomm^nee 
the  ezearation  of  the  trenches,  and  tbe  plan  for  tbe  fomidatioa 
was  fbrriisbed  me  in  May,  1968,  and  from  that  pUm  I  have  eooi- 
pleted  the  tonndation.  In  tbe  winter  of  1869  and  1870  Mr. 
Piqnefiard  came  down  as  local  raperintendent,  to  take  ebange  of 
the  work,  and  furnished  me  the  pkin  that  I  Iwve  had  to  go  bj — 
in  what  has  been  done  the  present  season. 

Q.    State  whether  they  were  promptly  furnished — the  plans. 

A.  So  tar  as  the  promptness  «f  furnishing  the  plana  waa  con- 
cerned, there  has  been  some  delay  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't 
know  that  there  has  been  any  particular  delay,  so  as  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

Q.    Whose  fault  was  this ;  what  cansed  the  delay  i 

A.  Well,  it  may  have  been  from  the  fiMt  tiuit  it  wam't  ia  the 
power  of  the  superiateodent  to  furnish  %b^  plafts  just  at  that  mo- 
ment. There  was  no  delay,  so  far  as  the  progress  of  the  work 
was  ooneemed. 

Q.    Who  is  the  superintendent  of  tbe  work  i 

A.  At  I  nndeffetand  it,  at  the  present  tiosei  Mr*  Piqaenard  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  work  here ;  Mr.  Cochrane  is  ai^hileet 
and  superintendent  with  Mr.  Piquenard,  aod  Mr.  Piqoonard  came 
here  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  werk  here. 

Q.    How  much  time  does  Mr.  Ck>efaraiie  spend  here  t 

A.  Wdl,  not  a  great  amount  of  time.  He  eoines  down  per- 
haps once  a  month. 

Q.    How  long  does  he  stay  ? 

A.    Perhaps  a  day  or  two. 

Q,    How  much  time  does  Mr.  Fiqueoard  spend  heret 

A.  All  the  time.  He  came  a  year  ago  last  winter,  some  time 
in  January,  if  I  recollect  right 

Q.    Who  was  superintendent  before  ? 

A.    Mr.  Cochrane  was  superintendent  before  he  came. 

Q.    Was  he  here  constantly  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    What  architect  was  superintending  t 

A.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  superintending,  with  me  as  assistant, 
under  the  title  of  clerk  of  the  works. 

Q.    Are  you  employed  by  the  architect  or  the  commissioners ! 
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A.  I  am  appointed  by  the  architect  and  paid  by  tbe  State,  bnt 
toy  appointment  wae  confirmed  by  the  Oommiarioners. 

Q.    What  salary  do  you  receive  ? 

A.    Three  thoaeand  dollars, 
f    ^.    I  will  ask  yon,  if  yon  have  measured  the  brick,  if  yon  know 
anything  about  the  number  of  brick  that  have  been  laid  in  this 
contract  with  Barnard  &  Gowen — ^the  number  furnished  tip  to 
this  time  f 

A.  The  brick  hare  been  measured  under  my  supervisioti  as 
assistant  superintendent. 

Q.    By  whom  f 

A.    By  myself  and  my  son,  who  ksslsted  me. 

Q.    How  much  did  they  amount  to  ? 

A.    8,500,000  (eight  million  fire  hundred  thousand),  I  think. 

Q.     Up  to  what  time  1 

A.    To  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  will  state,  if  yon  please,  how  that  measurement  was 
made — whether  the  openings  are  allowed  or  whether  they  are 
deducted  t 

A.  The  openings  are  deducted.  It  is  measured  by  the  actual 
cubic  contents  of  the  walls,  including  the  arches,  from  the  spring 
of  the  arch. 

Q.    How  about  the  openings  in  the  walls — the  flues  f 

A,  The  flues,  the  hollow  walls  and  flues,  are  measured  in  as 
solid. 

Q,    That  IS  done  in  all  cases  f 

A.  Sometimes  they  have  been  measured  double,  but  in  this 
case  these  are  measured  as  specified. 

Q.  The  only  openings  are  the  doors  and  windows,  all  the  bal- 
ance measured  as  solid  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  much  stone  has  been  sent  by^  Barnard 
&  Gowan  t 

A.  Not  able  to  tell  you.  We  keep  account  of  the  stone — 
every  stone  that  comes  on  the  ground.  If  you  could  see  the 
books  you  would  see  we  keep  a  record  of  every  stone  that  comes 
upon  the  ground,  on  what  car  it  comes,  and  its  cubic  contents. 
We  measare  it  on  the  cars  as  it  comes  in,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes, 
every  single  stone..  We  make  the  record  in  the  book  of  the 
number  of  the  car,  the  number  and  letter  of  the  stone,  and  its  di- 
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mensions  and  oabio  oontenta*  Thea  the  foreman  (Massn.*  Barnard 
&  Gowan's  foreman)  who  haa  charge  of  the  setting  of  the  stone- 
it  is  his  dnty  to  keep  a  record  of  every  stone  set  We  take  that, 
as  he  sends  it,  into  another  book,  so  we  have  the  namber  of 
every  single  stone  set  daring  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  we 
know  where  every  stone  was  set,  in  what  wall  it  was  set,  and  the 
day  which  it  was  set.  For  instance,  the  walls  are  numbered  and 
lettered  all  aronnd  from  a :  the  front  wall  lettered  ^*A ;"  from 
there  we  go  around  from  east  to  north,  and  around  ^^A,  6,  0,'' 
clear  around.  To  illustrate,  thqn,  the  courses  being  also  number- 
ed :  '*a''  in  ^^A"  waU,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  portico,  and  it 
contains  ^*Ko.  1;"  it  stands  in  ^V  wall  and  in  ^^A''  course. 
Kow,  we  can  tell  you  the  day  that  stone  arrived  here,  and  we  can 
tell  yoQ  the  day  on  which  it  was  set  But  supposing  ^^No.  V^ 
stone  wasn't  here,  when  we  got  around  to  that  place,  and  we  had 
another  stone  that  happened  to  fill  its  plaoe,  having  just  the  ex- 
act dimensions,  and  say  it  was  ^^If  o.  13"  stone  that  filled  that 
place,  being  already  on  the  ground  and  ^^No.  1''  stone  not  yet  here. 
We  would  put  "No.  12"  in  and  record  it 

Q.  What  is  your  general  business  in  connection  wil^  the 
work? 

A.  My  general  duty  is  the  supervision  of  the  work  and  carry- 
ing out  the  instructions  of  the  architect 

Q.  Is  it  your  duty  to  examine  the  materials  with  which  the 
work  is  being  done  i 

A.  Yes  sir.  It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly 
done. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Clark,  if  you  have  examined  the  mor- 
tar and  brick  with  which  this  brick  work  is  being  done  i 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  what  is  the  character  of  that  mortar,  how  it  is 
made. 

A.    Shall  I  state  with  regard  to  the  brick  t 

Q.    Whether  good  or  not. 

A.  The  brick,  in  my  judgment,  are  good,  and  the  mortar,  eo 
far  as  I  can  judge,  is  good.  I  hav'nt  had  experience  in  the 
Walker  lime  used  last  year.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  been  de- 
ceived, but  it  is  my  impression  it  is  good  mortar,  and  so  fiEU*  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  if  there  is  any  failure  in  that  mortar  it  is  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  more  lime  used  than  was  necessary.    I  will 
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state  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diversity  among  engi- 
neers in  relation  to  the  mixing  up  of  mortar.  The  point  with  me 
ifi,  that  as  little  lime  as  yon  can  possibly  use,  the  better,  provided 
it  is  well  beaten.  The  great  secret  is  to  use  as  little  as  possible  and 
bave  it  thoronghly  beaten.  It  is  jast  like  a  glue  joint,  the  closer 
jon  can  get  a  glae  joint  the  better.  That  is  my  judgment  in  re- 
lation to  mortar. 

Mr.  KoMiLLAH : 

Let  me  suggest  the  parts  that  entered  into  the  mortar. 

Mr.  BoBSBTS : 

Q.    What  proportion  of  lime  and  sand  t 

A.  We  claim  to  use  about  from  three  to  five  parts  sand  tQ  one 
of  lime. 

Q.    Is  that  about  the  general  proportion  ? 

A.    Yes  sir.  . 

Q.  1  will  ask  yon  if  yon  superintend  and  see  about  the  mor- 
tar? 

A.  1  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  to  all 
those  particulars.    I  have  had  all  that  work  to  lay  out. 

Q.    Did  the  architects  not  lay  out  the  work } 

A.    I  have  had  it  to  do.       . 

Q.    What  do  the  architects  do  ? 

A.  They  come  on  and  look  over  the  work  occasionally,  but  so 
far  as  the  general  supervision  of  the  work  is  concerned  I  have  had 
everything  to  do  myself,  t  have  had  every  single  line  to  lay  out 
—driven  every  stake,  supervised  the — 

Q,.  Then  you  hav'nt  had  time  to  supervise  the  making  of  the 
mortar! 

A.  Havn't  had  time  to  make  and  furnish  to  seven  or  eight 
walls  of  brick— couldn't  overlook  and  furnish  mortar  and  attend 
to  the  lines. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Clark,  if  you  know  anything  about  the 
character  of  the  sand  used  in  making  that  mortar  2 

A.  Well,  so  far  as  the  sand  is  concerned,  it  is  finer  than  I 
should  choose,  but  it  is  perfectly  clean.  The  judgment  is,  that 
bank  sand  is  much  superior  to  river  sand.  Kiver  sand  is  rolled 
up,  and  rolling  wears  the  corners  off,  takes  off  the  sharpness, 
while  bank  sand  is  sharp. 

Q.    Where  did  the  sand  come  from  ? 
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A.  The  bank  near  the  Sangamon  river,  about  three  or  five 
miles  off,  I  shonld  say. 

Q.    How  long  before  the  mortar  is  mixed  is  the  lime  slacked  ? 

A.  We  slacked  two  or  three  car  loads  of  the  lime.  The  speci- 
fications required  slacking  at  least  two  weeks  before  using,  but 
this  set  so  it  could  not  be  used.  We  have  two  thousand  dollars 
($2,000)  worth  of  lime  that  cannot  be  used.  It  is  set  and  hard* 
It  was  claimed  that  the  lime  had  hydraulic  qualities  which  required 
it  to  be  used  as  soon  as  it  was  slacked,  so  that  after  we  had  made 
those  experiments,  we  were  required  to  use  the  lime  immediately 
after  it  was  slacked.  , 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  if  quick  lime  will  act  that  way  t 

A.    Quick  lime  won't  do  it,  according  to  my  experience. 

Q.    State  what  is  your  theory  in  regard  to  it  I 

A.  My  experience  in  using  quick  lime  is,  the  longer  it  is 
slacked  the  better.  For  instance,  if  a  man  wants  to  build  a  fine 
house,  he  slacks  his  lime  and  ruus  it  into  a  bed  and  covers  it  np,  to 
be  used  the  following  year.  That  is  always  considered  very  much 
better  than  to  use  it  immediately  after  slacking. 

Q.  State  whether  this  lime  is  the  best  quality  of  lime  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose. 

A.  I  am  not  not  prepared  to  say.  My  impression  is,  that  it  is 
as  good  lime  as  could  be  used.  My  impression  is,  that  it  has  hy- 
draulic qualities  in  it  that  make  it  the  first  quality  of  lime. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  this  sand,  is  it  the  best  qual- 
ity of  sand! 

A  I  am  free  to  admit  it  isn't  the  best  quality  of  sand,  because 
it  is  finer  than  I  should  choose,  but  it  is  perfectly  clean  and  clear. 
It  is  good  as  could  be  got  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  I  don't 
doubt  its  quality — ^it  is  perfectly  clear  from  any  loam  or  dirt 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  examined  the  mortar  within  a 
short  time,  and  if  you  have,  what  condition  you  found  it  in  ? 

A.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  mortar  in  the  walls. 
As  the  walls  are  thick,  every  brick  was  thoroughly  saturated  be- 
fore it  was  laid.  There  are  now  places  in  those  open  windows 
where  the  waUs  were  not  thoroughly  grouted.  As  a  general 
rule,  so  far  as  I  could  carry  out  a  rule,  I  don't  allow  a  single 
brick  to  be  laid  without  being  grouted  out  every  course.  JBat 
you  are  all  well  aware,  that  in  carrying  along  a  building  of 
that  kind  I  could  not  watch  every  course  th^  was  laid.    So  far. 
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t:  however,  as  I  could  possibly  carry  out  the  mle,  I  didn't  allow 
a  siogle  course  laid  without  beiug  thoroughly  grouted.  In  those 
i  openiugs  it  was  of  minor  consequence,  and  of  course  I  didn't 
I  pay  as  much  attention  there  as  I  might  Now  the  walls  being 
thoroughly  wet— saturated — it  takes  a  long  time  for  them  to  dry 
up,  and  when  the  frost  came,  freezing  and  thawing  (we  have 
had  a  pretty  hard  winter),  the  mortar  was  freezing  and  thawing 
all  the  time,  and  it  had  the  tendency  to  kill  the  mortar  two  or 
three  courses  from  the  top,  and  perhaps  a  little  upon  the  inside. 

Q.  On  those  inside  walls,  up  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
floor,  if  the  mortar  was  good  and  properly  laid — laid  last  Octo- 
ber— state  if  it  would  be  reasonably  hardened  by  this  time  t 

A.  No,  sir.  1  have  called  the  attention  of  several  to  the 
mortar  that  adheres  to  the  wall.  If  you'll  notice  that  along  where 
the  stagings  come,  where  they  are  using  mortar,  of  course  it  will 
splash  up  against  the  wall,  and  you  will  find  chunks  as  large  as 
your  thumb  there ;  it  is  impossible  to  pull  it  off,  hard,  while  the 
joint  right  under  it  you  can  take  your  knife  and  pry  it»  pick  it 
right  out. 

Q.  Where  mortar  is  made  right,  five  or  six  months  after  it  has 
been  used,  what  appearance  does  it  have  when  you  take  it  out  ? 

A.    It  is  hard  ;  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  brick. 

Q.    Now  in  a  wall  like  that,  for  instance,  when  you  take  it  out — 

A.     YoR  couldn't  take  it  out ;  it  would  be  solid. 

Q.    When  not  dry  what  appearance  would  it  have  ? 

A.  Not  set  at  all.  Lime  mortar  doesn't  set  like  cement.  Some 
cement  sets  quicker  than  others ;  some  you  couldn't  use  after  five 
minutes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now  if  it  was  proper  to  lay  that  brick  when 
the  weather  was  such  that  it  didn't  set  and  harden  from  that  time  to 
this,  as  far  up,  for  instance,  as  three  or  four  feet  from  the  floor  f 

A.  Did  you  ask  me  if  it  was  proper  ?  I  will  state  that  the 
walls  which  show  the  most  defect  were  laid  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, while  the  walls  that  appear  the  most  perfect,  were  laid 
during  the  cold  weather.  The  point  is  here,  it  is  a  rule  after  the 
frost  comes,  after  we  have  hard  frost,  we  never  wet  brick.  I  think 
thorough  investigation  will  show  that  the  walla  that  were  laid 
during  cold  weather — rafter  the  cold  weather  came,  and  were  not 
wet— do  not  show  the  effect  of  the  weather  so  much  as  those  laid 
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dnring  August  and  Soptember.  [To  the  Beporter :  DonH  use 
the  word  defect ;  I  mean  affected  by  the  weather.] 

Q.    It  takes  a  thick  wall  longer  to  dry  than  a  thia  one  ? 

A.  Of  coarse,  especially  when  it  is  tboronghly  satorated.  It 
will  take  a  long  time  for  the  whole  to  dry  oat,  and  the  mortar  to 
become  thoroaghly  hard,  when  the  brick  are  all  wet 

Q.  Where  the  wall  is  no  more  than  eight  inches  thick,  and 
laid  last  jOctober,  finding  some  defect  there,  if  y oa  got  oat  dry 
sand,  what  would  yoa  attribate  that  to  t 

A.  If  yoa  find  it  all  dry  sand,  I  shoald  conclade  at  once  that 
there  was  no  mortar ;  that  the  mortar  was  not  properly  made. 
But  so  far  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  of  that.  My  attention  hasnH 
been  called 

Q,  If  you  were  to  find  fiv^e  or  six  feet  from  the  floor,  the  same 
state  of  affairs,  where  the  wall  is  thick,  what  would  yoa  attribote 
it  to — only  dry  sand  ? 

A.  If  it  was  dry  sand,  I  should  attribute  it  to  its  not  being 
thoroughly  mixed. 

Q.    If  it  was  damp  sand  f 

A.  If  it  was  damp,  and  worked  out,  I  should  want  to  examine 
whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  frost,  or  from  the  mortar  not  being 
properly  mixed — the  mortar  not  being  good  quality. 

<^.  Yoa  say  the  only  architect  here  is  Mr.  Piqnenard.  What 
does  he  do  ? 

A.  His  business  is  to  attend  to  furnishing  the  plans,  and  to 
have  a  general  supervision.  I  am  working  onder  his  direction. 
He  is  living  on  the  ground  there,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  look  after 
the  work. 

Q.    State  whether  he  dpes  that  regularly. 

A.  He  is  absent  some  times — occasionally  comes  around  in  the 
morning.  I  am  free  to  confess  he  has  not  been  as  prompt  as  I 
should  prefer  he  should  have  been. 

Q,     State  wheithejr  there  has  been  any  delay. 

A.  Can't  say  that  there  was  any  delay,  because  I  have  gone 
right  on. 

Q.    IVho  prepares  the  estimates  ? 

A.  I  figure  up  the  estimates  and  hand  them  to  Mr.  Beveridge, 
clerk  of  the  board. 

Q.    How  often  do  you  make  those  estimates  ? 

A.    Once  a  month. 
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Q.    Do  joo  make  them  upon  an  exact  measurement} 

A.  As  near  as  we  could  get  it;  we  made  out  the  stone  from 
our  book,  because  we  had  the  record  there  of  every  day's  work. 
But  the  measurement  of  the  walls,  and  all  that  sort  of  thiug,  we 
come  at  as  near  as  we  can. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  by  your  measurement  how  many  brick 
there  are  I 

A.    We  have  that  measured  out  upon  our  books. 

Q.    Got  your  book  with  you  ? 

A.    I  haven't. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  the  amount  of  eight  million  five  hundred 
thousand  (8,600,000)  ? 

A.    I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  that,  about. 

Q.    State  whether  the  walls 

A.    I  may  be  mistaken  ;  it  may  be  seven  millions  (7,500,000). 

Mr.  Bj&vbsidgs: 

Seven  and  one  half;  I  gave  you  the  figures. 

Mb.  Bobxbts  : 

Q.    State  whether  the  brick  work  for  the  basement  is  done. 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  all,  except  filling  in  the  ends  of  the  beams. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  those  basement  walls  have  been 
made  true  and  correct. 

A.    As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  judgment,  the  work  is  being  done 
according  to  the  contract  and  plans. 

A.  So  fiEtr  as  the  work  is  concerned,  I  have  full  confidence  in 
it.  There  may  be  some  failures  in  the  brick  or  masonry  ;  but  I 
took  exact  care  to  see  that  everything  was  done  thoroughly. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  been  able  to  give  the  absolute 
attention  to  all  of  it  that  it  demanded. 

A.  1  think  I  haven't  been  able  to  give  it  all  the  attention  that 
every  part  of  it  demanded. 

Q.    That  is,  there  wasn't  sufficient  force — whose  fault  f 

A.  1  don't  know  that  I  can  ascribe  any  fault  to  any  individual 
particularly.  Mr.  Piquenard's  duty  was  a  general  supervision  of 
the  work,  and  to  see  that  evwything  waa  carried  out  according  to 
plans  and  specifications.  He  lived  there,  and  if  there  was  any 
neglect,  it  wasn't  intentional  on  the  part  of  any  one  particularly. 

Q.  How  much  time  does  Mr.  Piquenard  spend  about  the  build- 
ing? 
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A.    Not  a  very  large  portion ;  sometimes  away  for  a  week  or 
two,  coming  on  the  ground  perhaps  once  a  day  and  spending  15 
or  20  minntes.    I  don't  think  he  spends  m^re  than  10  or  15  min- 
■  utes. 

Q.  Giving  that  attention  to  the  work  as  an  architect,  «nd  as 
general  snperintendent,  I  understand  I 

A.  I  understand  that  he  is  general  superintendent — ^local  su- 
perintendent here — ^being  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Cochrane. 

Q.  State  whether  in  that  time  he  can  give  the  attention  to  the 
work  that  a  general  superintendent  ought  to. 

A.  I  am  free  to  admit  ^hat  I  should  have  preferred  more  of  his 
time  if  I  conld  have  obtained  it 

Mr.  Fuller. 

Q.  What  portion  ought  he  to  devote?  Should  he  be  there  all 
the  time  ?     What  is  his  duty  ?    Is  it  his  duty  to  be  there  ? 

A.  As  I  understand— Mr.  Bnnn  and  Mr.  Beveridge  can  explain 
— as  I  understand  he  is  local  superintendent  out  here — ^has  charge 
of  the  work,  and  I  am  nnder  his  direction.  I  obey  his  instmetioD, 
as  superintendent  of  the  work  here,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
missioners, of  course.  ^  It  is  his  duty  to  have  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  work,  and  I  claim  that  it  is  his  duty  to  come  to  the 
works  as  often  as  possible,  and  give  me  instructions,  and  if  I  am 
not  attending  to  the  work — ^if  the  work  is  not  being  conetroctcd  as 
it  should  be,  it  is  his  duty  to  tell  me  and  have  it  corrected. 

Mb.  Eobbrts  : 

Q.    Does  he  ever  do  that  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
!    Q.    What  errors  have  been  corrected  that  he  has  fonnd  out  ? 

A.  In  several  instances  he  has  examined  the  walls,  found  defects 
and  called  my  attention  to  have  it  corrected. 

Mr.  Eoan  : 
<    Q.    I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Ciark  why  those  seams  were  grouted 
after  the  walls  were  laid  ? 

A.    I  never  grouted  the  walls. 

Q.  Not  the  walls ;  the  seams.  Whj  is  the  materials  for  grout 
ing  spread  upon  the  seams  of  the  walls,  after  the  walls  are  laid, 
on  top  of  the  mortar } 

A.    There  has  nothing  of  that  kind  been  done. 

Q.    There  hasn't  I 

A.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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'  Q.    Then  I  am  in  great  error. 

A.    Perhaps  yoa  don't  nnderstand. 

Q.  Welly  sir,  I  understand ;  I  know  what  groating  is  :  It  is 
filling  the  brick  up ;  filling  up  every  interstice.  Why  is  a  portion 
of  that  groating  material  placed  in  the  seams  of  the  brick !  That 
is  what  I  want  to  know. 

A.  The  point  is  here.  Perhaps  yon  know  how  the  brick  is 
laid  :  They  spread  the  mortar,  and  they  will  cut  it  this  way,  then 
strike  the  trowel,  and  then  lay  the  next  brick  to  it.  When  they 
tarn  the  groating  in,  there  is  a  hollow  left  here  to  be  filled.  The 
cross-joint  may  not  be  filled  at  the  outer  edge.  When  they  turn 
that  grouting  in,  it  breaks  through  and  runs  down. 

Q.  That's  not  what  I  am  speaking  of.  I  mean  the  groating 
placed  upon  the  horizontal  seams  after  the  wall  ia  laid  ;  because 
yoaxan  go  there  and  take  the  groating  off. 

A.  That  has  not  been  done.  Now,  there  was  a  gentleman 
there  the  other  day,  who  made  this  assertion :  He  would  go 
around  on  those  walls  and  pick  the  outside  course,  and  pronounce 
it  good  mortar*  He  claimed  to  be  a  builder,  as  I  understand  it. 
Now  he  asserted 

Ms.  MoMiiXAur: 

We'll  bring  that  out  from  Mr.  Bunn.  • 

Mb.  Webb  : 

Q,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Clark,  whether  that  pointing  is  done 
with  the  same  mortar  ? 

A.    There  has  been  no  pointing  done  there. 

^.  Is  that  pointing  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Eagan— is  that  the  same 
mortar  as  that  which  is  proved  not  to  be  dry  ? 

A.  Precisely  the  same  as  the  brick  is  laid  in,  and  if  you 
will  reflect  a  aioment  you  will  see  that  it  will  cost  more  to 
dear  out  those  joints— as  the  brick  is  only  eight  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  thick — to  go  to  werk  and  scrape  out  all  those  joints. 

Q.  Out  of  the  same  wall,  then,  when  you  find  mortar  that  is 
dry,  it  seems  to  be  good  mortar,  but  the  moment  you  take  that  ofi", 
it  seems  to  be  not  so  good  ? 

A.    The  mortar  behind  that  is  not  set  at  all. 

Mb.  Egan  : 

I  only  ask  that  question  to  support  my  own  position.  I  claimed 
that  it  wasn't  pointed.    I  was  contradicted  by  Mr.  Bunn. 
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Mb.  Bunn: 

.    No,  sir. 

Mb.  Egan  :  ^ 

Some  gentleman  said  it  wasnH  pointed,  btit  that  it  wag  the 
grouting  placed  upon  thofie  seams. 

A.  I  couldn't  understand  what  you  were  driving  at — pointing 
and  grouting. 

Mb.'Eoah  : 

But  that  the  grouting  material  had  been  placed  npon  those 
seams :    I  didn't  think  that  it  could  be  possible. 

A.  Any  man  of  common  sense  would  say  that  that  thing  could 
not  be  done. 

Mb.  Eqjlv  : 

I  didn't  know  but  my  commion  sense  was  overcome.  The  derk 
stood  by  and  heard  me  say  it  was  strange. 

A.  The  whole  corroborates  the  ^assertion  that  the  mortar  must 
be  pretty  good,  because  the  mortar  adheres  to  the  brick,  and  you  will 
find  cbuncks  of  mortar  adhering  to  the  bricks,  as  large  aa  my 
thumb— cap't  pull  it  off,  can't  cut  it  off— and  it  is  of  the  same  ma- 
terial exactly. 

Mr.  Wbbb  : 

Q.  The  mortar  that  appears  now  on  the  top  of  the  wall :  is 
that  the  same,  now,  that  is  used  all  through  the  wall  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mb.  McMillan  : 

I  will  get  you  to  state  what  kind  of  mortar  was  used  in  setting 
the  stone  f 

A.    The  same  that  was  used  iu  setting  the  brick. 

Q.    Mortar  made  of  the  same  parts  ? 

A.    Yes.^  sir;  designed  to  be  the  same. 

Q.  State,  if  you  will,  whether  you  gave  attention  to  the  setting 
of  the  stone  ? 

A.  Well,  I  gave  attention  to  getting  the  lines  of  the  stone,  and 
so  far  as  I  could,  I  attended  to  the  setting  of  the  stone.  We  had 
a  foreman  as  stone  setter,  in  whom  we  all  put  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence, and  I  didn't  give  it  that  attention  that  I  would,  perhaps, 
under  other  circumstances.  Mr.  Kapier,  the  foreman,  is  a  man  of 
very  wide  reputation.    He  had  charge  of  the  stone. 

Q.    State  whether  they  were  cut  in  a  workman-like  manner. 

A.    I  judge  that  they  were. 
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Q.  Please  ezplain  why  it  is  that  in  one  or  two  places  on:  the 
west  side  of  the  building,  jast  nnderseath  the  oornicey  there  -ap- 
pear some  strips  of  wood. 

A.  The  cornice  is  in  two  pieces,  you  will  notice.  There  is  the 
bottom  in  one,  and  the  top  in  the  other.  The  bottom  mould  was 
ent  out  of  a  stone  too  narrow ;  coming  to  set  them  in  green  mor- 
tar, they  were  liable  to  tip  outside. 

Q.  Bj  reason  of  the  outward  projection  t  Please  ezplain,  so 
that  the  reporter  can  take  it  down. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  ij  reason  of  the  outer  projection  the  stone  lying 
upon  green  mortar,  was  liable  to  tip  out,  and  required  wedges  in 
some  instances  to  keep  the  stone  from  tipping  over,  until  the  mor- 
tar should  become  set,  and  until  the  stone  abore,  which  was  wider, 
was  set  in  and  held  in  its  place. 

Q.  Will  you  now  state  why  the  first  stone  you  spoke  of  was 
cut  from  a  narrow  piece  ? 

A.  It  wasn't  deemed  necessary  to  have  it  so  wide,  and  besides 
haying  a  narrow  stone  on  the  bottom,  and  a  wide  one  on  top, 
formed  a  binding  and  tied  it  in  the  brick  widls. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  the  placing  of  a  wooden 
strip 

A.    Not  a  wooden  strip— it  is  a  wedge. 

Q.    Injures  the  wall  in  any  way  ? 

A.  Not  in  my  judgment  at  all.  Because  when  the  mortar  be- 
comes set  it  makes  a  perfect  bed. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  under 
stone  } 

A.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  confine  the  stone  to  its  place 
so  that  it  should  not  tip  over — the  mortar  being  green-^o  wedge 
it  on  the  outer  edge,  eke  it  would  tip  down— orui^  the  mortar 
down  and  break  out  With  the  wedge,  the  other  stone  would  make 
a  perfect  bed. 

Q.  Well,  I'll  get  you  to  state,  whether  or  not  the  use  of  diose 
wooden  wedges  injures  the  joint  in  any  respect 

A.  No  sir.  The  presence  of  the  woodei)  wedges  doesn't  make 
a  very  fine  appearance.  They  should  have  been  cut  out  close  to 
the  wall  and  then  they  would  not  hare  been  discovered.  They 
are  no  detriment  at  all. 

Q,    How  thick  were  the  wedges  t 
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A.  The  wedges  were  jast  the  thickneBS  of  the  jointe.  I  am 
not  able  to  state  exactly.  I  don't  make  any  statements  nnless  I 
know.    Perhaps  a  qaarter  of  an  inch. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  in  the  setting  of  die  first  oonrse  of 
stone,  wooden  wedges  were  nsed  aronnd  the  entire  bnilding. 

A.  Not  generally.  Sometimes  there  was  bed  enough  so  that 
it  did  not  tip.  Sometimes  one  stone  was  narrower  than  another, 
but  generally  wooden  wedges  were  only  used  when  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  prevent  tipping. 

Ms.  Webb: 

Q.  I  would  ask,  if  the  seams  where  those  wedges  appear  are 
not  to  be  pointed  up ! 

A.    They  are  all  to  be  cut  out 

Q.    Are  they  not  a|I  to  be  pointed  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  it  usual  to  leave  them  that  way  t 

A.  Yes  sir ;  and  then  at  last  make  a  trip,  and  clean  them  all 
out  at  once.  That  is  the  specification,  that  the  joints  are  to  be 
cleaned  out — while  the  stone  was  being  set,  the  joints  were  to  be 
cleaned. 

[Mb.  Kobbbts  here  repeated  his  question,  and  received  the  same 
answer  again  in  reference  to  the  measurement  of  openings  and  fines 
in  the  walls.] 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Clark,  about  these  arches  in  the 
cellar,  if  you  know  anything  about  how  they  were  measured  f 

A.    They  were  measured  solid  from  the  spring  of  the  arch. 

Q.  State  whether  that  is  the  usual  way  of  measuring^  that 
kind  of  work? 

A.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  is  the  usual  way,  and  as 
I  understand  the  specifications,  all  the  openings  are  to  be  taken 
out,  excepting  from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  which  was  to  be  meas- 
ured solid. 

Q.  What  difierence  does  it  make  in  the  number  of  brick,  meas- 
uring those  arches  solid! 

A.    Oould  not  tell. 

Q.    Gould  you  ariiveat  any  thing  like  an  approximate  number! 

A,    Oould'nt  guess. 

Mb.  Wbbb  : 

Q.    In  reference  to  that  one  question :  Id  that  custom  of  meas- 
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urement  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  work  ia  required  in 
making  the  arch } 

A.  Tee,  eir,  that's  the  reason.  So  far  as  my  experience  is 
concerned,  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  measure  solid  from  the 
spring  of  the  arch.  In  some  places  tbej  measure  in  all  the  open- 
ings. The  specifications  here  require  all  the  openings  to  be  taken 
ont. 

One  pointy  perhaps,  isn't  generally  understood.  [You  may 
take  this  down  or  not.]  The  general  rule  is,  in  all  brick  work, 
that  the  carpenters  shdl  furnish  the  centers.  The  contractor  here 
was  to  furnish  all  the  centers— famish  them  at  his  own  expense — 
while  the  rule,  the  unirersal  rule,  is,  that  the .  carpenter  should 
furnish  them. 

Mr.  Roberts  : 

Q.    What  centers  ? 

A.    The  centers  on  which  the  arches  are  turned. 

Mr.  Bxnsm : 

You  may  state  the  character  of  some  of  the  centers. 

Mr.  Bobsbts  : 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  to  conduct  the  cross  ex- 
amination through  some  one  or  any  of  the  committee.  In 
that  way  we  can  get  along  faster. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Webb,  on  behalf  qf  the  Gommierioners. 
— State  whether  or  not  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  set- 
ting those  centers. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  especially  in  the  centre — the  dome  center ; 
tlie  other  centers  required  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  a  good  deal 
of  labor. 

Q.    By  whom  was  that  expense  incurred  ? 

A.    By  the  contractors. 

Q.    That  is  not  the  usual  custom,  is  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  it  is  not  the  rule,  unless  expressly  stipulated. 

Q.    State  what  position  you  occupy  there  upon  the  building. 

A.  My  position  is  assistant  superintendent,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  architects  and  commissioners. 

Q.    Did  you  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  work } 

A.  I  have  the  general  supervision,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architects. 

Q.    The  architect,  you  say,  is  not  there  very  frequently  ? 

A.    He  is  not  there  always. 
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Q.  He  gives  jon  directions,  bnt  the  immedifite  general  81lpe^ 
vision  of  the  work  is  in  your  hands,  is  it  not  f 

A.  The  general  snpervision  is  in  piy  hands — carrying  ont  the 
designs  and  instrnetions  of  the  architects. 

Q.  State  if  it  is  not  the  dnty  of  the  architect  to  famish  yon 
the  plans,  and  then  your  doty  to  see  that  the  plans  are  worked 
np  to? 

A.  It  is  the  dnty  of  the  architect  not  only  to  famish  the  plana, 
but  to  have  the  general  snporvision  of  the  work ;  he  is  the  archi- 
tect and  the  superintendent,  I  am  under  his  instrnetions. 

Q.    Who  employs  yon  1 

A.  I  am  pai^  by  the  State  ;  I  received  my  appointment  from 
the  architect. 

Q.     Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissioners  ? 

A.    Of  course. 

Q.  Then,  if  appointed  by  the  architect,  with  the  approval  of 
the  commissioners,  are  yon  not  carrying  ont  the  doties  of  the  ar- 
chitect, except  furnishing  the  plans  t 

A.  Tes,  sir;  so  far  as  carrying  out  his  instructions  is  con 
cerned, 

Q.  State  whether  the  architect  is  not  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  commissioners. 

A.    I  understand  he  is.| 

Q.  What  wonld  be  the  appearance  of  the  mortar  dag  ont  from 
those  joints,  if  it  was  not  thoroughly  dry  i 

A.  It  would  have  the  same  appearance  as  when  laid  in  the 
wall. 

Q.  Wonld  it  adhere  together  or  would  it  have  a  loose  and 
sandy  appearance  ? 

A*  It  would  have  a  loose  and  sandy  appearance,  of  course,  if 
it  was  not  set. 

Q.  State  if  that  wonld  be  any  evidence  that  it  was  poor  mor- 
tar, if  the  life  of  the  mortar  was  killed. 

A.  No,  sir,  it  would  not.  If  the  life  of  the  mortar  had  been 
killed  or  frozen,  it  would  be  no  evidence  that  it  was  poor  mortar. 

Q.  State  whether  mortar  having  that  appearance  is  any  evi- 
dence that  its  qualities  had  become  killed,  or  whether  it  had  not 
become  set. 

A.  It  would  become  set  when  the  walls  became  thoroughly 
dried  out ;  it  would  be  no  evidence  that  it]9  qualities  were  kilted ; 
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but  poesibly  after  mortar  has  been  frozen  several  times,  it  might 
not  become  set  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  character  of  the  brick 
work  here  ? 

A.  My  opinion  has  been,  that  the  work  was  well  done — as  good 
as  any  in  the  country.  That  is  not  only  my  opinion,  bnt  the  opin- 
ion of  competent  architects. 

Q.  Is  the  mortar  that  appears  between  those  bricks  the  same 
as  that  upon  the  outside  ? 

A,     It  is  precisely  the  same. 

Q.  State  whether  the  same  mortar  was  used  in  making  the 
concrete  ? 

A.  I  would  not  state  posiiively.  I  am  laboring  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  concrete  was  laid  with  half  lime  and  half  ce- 
ment. Mr.  Piquenard  had  a  man  that  did  that  work,  and  attended 
to  that  part  of  the  work.  I  may  be  deceived  upon  that  point,  but 
I  am  laboring  under  the  impression  that  it  was  half  cement  and 
half  lime. 

Q.  State  whether,  from  your  observation  and  supervision  of 
the  brick  work,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
down  any  part  of  that  work  ? 

A.  I  should  judge  it  might  be  necessary  to  take  down  a  few 
courses  where  the  weather  afiected  it  materially. 

Q.    How  many  courses  ? 

A.  Perhaps  some  two  or  three  courses  in  some  places,  others 
not  so  much.  But  so  far  as  the  vork  upon  the  walls  is  concerned, 
I  would  risk  my  life  upon  it  today. 

Q.  You  would  risk  your  reputation  as  a  builder  upon  that 
work! 

A.    Yes  sir,  I  most  assuredly  would. 

Q.  State  whether  your  instrnctions  were  not  from  both  the 
architects  and  the  commissioners  to  see  that  the  work  v  as  proper- 
ly done  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    I  had  no  other  instructions,  at  all. 

Q.    You  had  those  instrnctions  ? 

A  Ye?,  sir.  I  had  such  instructions,  and  I  feel  that  I  have 
done  so.  ' 

Q.  Wnat  effect  has  the  weather,  such  as  we  have  had  during 
the  last  winter,  had  upon  the  mortar  ? 
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A.  The  winter  has  been  a  very  changeable  one,  from  extreme- 
ly cold  to  quite  warm  weather,  continaally  freezing  and  thawing, 
which  was  very  much  worse  than  contlnaed  cold  weather,  and  has 
had  a  tendency  to  eflfect  the  mortar  and  make  it  crumble  from  the 
joints. 

Q.    What  experience  have  you  had  in  building  ? 

A.  1  have  had  experience  in  building  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
more  or  less. 

Q.    How  much  of  that  time  ? 

A.    A  good  portion  of  the  time. 

Q.  State  if  you  have  ever  known  walls,  unfinished  as  those  are, 
standing  out  through  such  weather  as  we  have  had  during  the  last 
winter,  that  appeared  better  than  those  walls  i 

A.  I  am  free  to  admit,  in  my  experience  with  walls,  taken  in 
the  condition  of  these  walls,  they  will  show  the  effects  of  the 
weather ;  they  would  be  more  or  less  affected. 

Q.  If  these  walls  are  defective,  or  if  the  mortar  is  defective, 
whose  fault  is  it  ? 

A.  If  the  mortar  is  defective,  I  don't  know  that  we  could 
charge  it  to  any  particular  fault,  or  to  any  particular  individoal, 
except  to  the  persons  mixing  the  mortar.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to 
do  so,  I  attended  to  it  strictly.  I  was  very  particular  to  have  the 
mortar  thoroughly  mixed,  and  everything  done  in  the  best  poesi- 
ble  manner. 

Q.  State  what  was  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  with  re- 
gard to  seeing  that  the  lime,  sand,  brick,  and  all  the  materials 
used,  was  the  proper  materials  to  be  used  ? 

A.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  they  attended  to  that 
matter.  So  far  as  I  knew,  the  mortar,  sand,  brick  and  everything 
was  approved  by  the  Oommissioncf^. 

Q.    They  were  watching  the  matter  ? 

A.  Yes,  sirj  Mr.  Beveridge,  one  of  the  Gommiesioners,  gave 
it  his  attention  every  day.  There  was  hardly  a  day  in  tho  week 
bnt  that  he  was  there. 

Q.  State  whether  you  ever  saw  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  Commissioners  to  favor  the  contractors,  so  far  as  the  mate- 
rials or  the  working  of  the  men  was  concerned  ? 

A.    No,  sir.  I  never  did. 
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Direct  JSaoamination  resumed^  by  the  Ohairmau,  Mr.  Robsbts: 
'  Q.  What  are  the  component  parts  of  the  mortar  with  which 
these  brick  are  laid  ? 

A.  I  stated  from  three  to  five  parts  of  sand  to  one  part  of  lime. 
Engineers  differ  very  widely  in  the  component  parts  of  which  mor- 
tar should  be  made.  iSome  will  ^o  so  far  as  to  nse  seven  parts  of 
sand  to  one  part  of  lime.  The  secret  of  making  good  mortar  is  to 
have  pat  into  it  jast  lime  enough  to  adhere  the  particles,  and  then 
have  it  well  beaten  np. 

Q.    Why  did  it  vary  from  three  to  five  parts  of  sand  ? 

A.    When  in  the  mixing  we  had  cement  it  took  more  sand. 

Q.    Did  you  put  cement  in  it  ? 

A.    We  did  in  the  basement. 

Q.    Did  you  in  the  brick  work  above  t 

A.  When  we  commenced  using  the  Lemont  lime  we  used  ce- 
ment)  but  it  was  conceded  that  it  had  hydraulic  qualities  and  did 
not  require  cement,  and  then  we  did  not  nse  so  much  sand. 

Q.    You  did  not  use  the  cement  all  through  ? 

A.  !N'o,  sir.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  in  doing  a  job  of  that 
kind,  we  cannot  measure  the  exact  quantity  of  sand.  We  put  in 
one  shovel  full  of  lime  and  from  three  to  five  of  sand.  But  the 
particular  thing  in  having  mortar  made  well  and  rich,  is  to  have 
i*;  mixed  well.  The  brick  mason  can  always  tell  whether  he  has 
good  lime  by  the  working  of  the  trowel.  Sometimes  it  may  take 
a  little  more  sand  and  sometimes  a  little  less.  There  is  no  econo- 
my in  using  poor  mortar,  because  it  works  badly  and  requires 
more  trouble  to  lay  it.  They  want  the  mortar  so  it  will  work 
smooth  and  nice. 

W.  D.  CLARK. 


Thursday  Evening,  Ajml  13, 1871. 

HxNBT  RiBLBTT  examined : 

Direct — By  Mr.  Bobebts  : 

Q.    You  may  state  your  name,  age  and  place  of  residence  ? 

A.  My  name  is  Henry  Riblett.  I  live  at  Pekiu,  Tazewell 
county,  and  have  lived  there  since  November  18,  1836,  and  have 
no  other  home. 

Q.    State  your  profession  ? 
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A.  Since  11th  of  April  $  1837,  until  the  last  «z  years,  I  hare 
been  a  brick  layer. 

Q.    Have  yoa  examined  the  brick  work  in  this  State  Houee? 

A.    I  have,  to-day. 

Q,    State  what  sort  of  an  examination  you  made,  and  the  result! 

A.    Well,  I  noticed  first  coming  there,  I  noticed  first  the  sand  ; 
piles ;  there  are  apparently  two  qualities  of  sand  there.     Don1 1 
consider  either  of  them  the  first  quality  for  building.     That's  my  I 
judgment  about  it    I  saw  none  of  the  lime;  I  don't  know  what 
that  is.    But  when  I  came  up  I  looked  at  the  work  on  the  fomidA- 
tion  story  of  the  building,  the  brick  work,  what  I  got  at,  and  when 
I  got  above  I  was  convinced  that  if  I  had  the  control  of  the  job, 
I  would  not,  for  my  reputation,  have  had  the  job  so  much  damaged 
for  want  of  covering  over  during  the  winter.    Those  walls  I  am 
satisfied  have  been  damaged  by  exposure  during  the  winter.    In 
portions  of  it  the  mortar  is  not  cemented  to  the  work,  and  I  think 
for  two  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  it  froze  when  it  was  green. 
My  theory  is,  that  mortar  once  badly  frozen  and  thawed  out  will 
never  make  a  cement;  that  is  just  my  opinion  about  it. 

Q.  State  what  the  condition  of  that  mortar  is  in  the  basement 
story,  the  upper  story,  as  it  is  now  f 

A.  The  mortar,  where  it  wasted  down  from  the  work — and 
perhaps  you  will  understand  that  term — was  hard,  but  the  mortar 
in  the  walls  is  not  hard,  nor  according  to  my  judgment,  gentlemen, 
do  I  believe  it  ever  will  become  hard. 

Q.     State  whether  you  think  those  brick  walls  good  or  not} 

A.  Well,  to  appearance,  the  work  is  better  than  the  attention 
it  received,  excepting  the  damage  it  received  from  frost. 

Q.  State  whether  it  is  suitable  (tlie  foundation  walls)  to  put  s 
large  building  upon,  without  being  taken  down,  either  wholly  or 
partially  ? 

A.  I  think  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it  I  would  take  part  of 
those  brick  walls  down,  if  my  reputation  were  at  stake. 

By  Mr.  Eoan  : 

Q,    Why  would  you  take  them  down  ? 

An  Because  I  don't  consider  them  aa  good  as  they  should  be. 
They  are  damaged,  as  I  said  before,  by  exposure.  I  wonH  say 
that  I.  would  take  all  down,  because  there  are  some  wc^lls  there, 
perfect,  but  there  are  some  walls  there  that  ought  to  come  down, 
according  to  my  judgment. 
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,  .  Q.  Why  wonM  y^n  be  ivdaeed  to  take  them  dowtt-^n^aceDiint 
of  danger  or  anything  of  that  kind  f 

A.  Becaase  it  is  not  the  kind  of  work  I  should  like  to  tnm  out 
My  reputation — 

Q.  Do  yon  oonaider  it  dangerous  oir  unsafe  to  ei'eet  a  building 
upon  that  kind  of  wall  I  State  whether  you  consider  it  unsafe  or 
dangerous! 

A.  The  walls  may  possibly  stand.  I  could  only  giire  them  a 
[  casual  examination.  I  could  tell  better  if  I  had  ptilled  down  part 
of  it.  Bat  from  the  appearance  of  the  waUs«-Hek>me  of  thetn — I 
iv'ould  rather  take  them  down. 

Or  OSS' examination  by  Mr.  Webb  : 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  wotk  wasn't  well  donet 

A.  I  did'ni  say  so.  To  appearance,  the  work  was  well  done, 
bnt  damaged  by  exposure. 

Q.  Yon  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  work  was  well  done  and 
that  the  material  was  bad!  the  diffieulty  was  in  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

A.    So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  difficulty  is  there. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  wouldn't  risk  your  reputation,  you  don't 
mean  thi^  the  work  wasn't  w^  done  at  the  time,  bnt  from  ite  ap- 
pearance at  this  time. 

A.  The  appearance  don't  indicate,  because  it  is  damaged.  It  is 
imperfect ;  it  is  not  in  a  perfect  state  now. 

Q.    I  understand  owing  to  the  weather? 

A.  So  far  as  I  conld  see.  had  a  damp  appearance.  I  think  that 
is  the  appearance,  because  the  mortar  is  injured  in  some  of  the 
walls,  'way  down,  clear  below  the  top.  It  indicates  it  by  scaling 
oiF.  An  outside  wall  that  scales  off  shows  that  it  has  had  expos- 
ure to  the  weather,  and  it  will  continue  to  wash  out  after  the  scal- 
ing begins. 

Q.  Wouldn't  any  brick  wall,  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  through  the  winter — wouldn't  some  of  the  layers  on  top 
have  to  be  remoyed  f 

A.    Always  almost,  unless  you  cover  it  carefully. 

By  Mr.  Ftlleb  : 

Q.  Oould  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  mo^ 
tar  when  it  was  layed,  whether  good  or  not  ? 

Vol.  I.— 101 
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hard ;  by  that  yoa  understand  tf)#  diliPIWgP  U^¥^  t^ie  work  8f#- 

By  Mr.  Wkbb  : 

^.  Tftea^  fvajls  i^  tb§  iot^w— ttopjEj  brjok  w#llp— would  thej 
f^  t^  fx^n^ifioxk  they  uqw  ar^  ta  be  pl^terpd  o^to,  ^ould  they  \» 
seriously  iujaredl 

4.  I  ^w*t  l^nQW  Fbef  her  they  vo\^ld  pr  npt ;  dop't  know  bow 
fl^ucb  b^  tbfj  hwe  to  Imr, 

By  l^n^p^^UJkir; 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  sta  te,  sir,  if  yon  please,  what  cfaiiraeter  of 
lime  was  need  f 

A.    I  im*t  tell  ypv,  didn't  see  any  live. 

Q.    G^pt  jw  tP  fltato,  whether  yoa  examined  the  mortar  t 

A*  The  waste  and  mortar  seasoned  befi>re  it  was  frosted,  aeemed 
U>  be  gQod,  )3^t  the  mortar  in  the  walls  way  down,  isn't  so  good. 
Apd  I  think  tbfit's  my  own  the^ory  about  frosted  aad  thawed  brick 
work.  It  is  this,  in  consequence  of  the  freesing  and  thawing,  all 
the  qualities  of  the  4^tQeiit  are  destroyed.  A  chemical  change 
t^^  pl^  which  makes  it  bad  oemen;t. 

Q.  ipifi/B^  tell,  wbrit  %m^  did  yon  stand  there,  azaminiBg  the 
condition  of  the  walls  t 

^.    A  ef>^Jfh  <^  honr^  I  §ho9dd  think. 

Q.  Please  state  wbetl^r  you  e](aiqined  the  widls  generally, 
in  the  building,  with  r^sf^t  tgt  tibieir  qualities  and  eondition  I 

J..  I  ^as  aj*ound  through  the  the  greatest  part  in  the  second 
f^^ry,  t^i  op  the  grqnud  ^rorki  ^^  i^ndatiqu^  as  you  tw m  it 
The  fQUudation  is  a  good  wf^ll,  a^  I  wd  befora 

Q.    pi,d  yoi^  &^^^  t]^Qi  work  doue  in  9k  workmaurlike  manner  t 

A.  J\^  tV  f\s  I  copld  see,  yos  sir ;  now,  I  c|on't  know  what  the 
specifications  were,  but  the  supports  of  the  walls  there  didn't  in- 
dicQitf  )>eing  flushed,  or  grouted,  ai^  it  is  te.*med^ 

Q,    Yoiji  ^p^al^  oj[  Dqrtio9S  of  tl^  vail  not  having  been  gronted  t 

A*  Yes,  those  portions  in  the  opening.  Thoise  openings  were 
protected  by  n^rchei^  to  supppri^  th^  presftor^  qC  the  t^  building. 
However  this  didn't  amount  to  much  ;  there  is  a  gooiit  penuanent 
5jrch  9yer  th^  top^  ^nd  tl^er?  is  np^l^i^g  tlieje  to.  qrusl^  that  par^. 

Q.  State  whether  F9^>M^  ^®  ^^^  wo^ld  hf^W  stffengllieiied 
the  building  any  ? 

A.    Don't  know  that  it  would ;  don't  think  it  impoctant 
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JL.    I  didn't. 

Q.    Yod  didtt^l  ^MAmide  &«'  wAli  ift  t6  fh»  ^v^thig  t ' 

A.    Only  when  they  weMf  bYcAteh.    I  didn'i  breldl  tfa'e  waIH. 

A.    There  are  other  places  where  the  morttEk*  iiklMlteil  Miigf 
iDJored  by  the  frost 

Q.    A«'  tb  the  g^utfcijg'  f 

A.  No,  sir.  Only  where  there  was  8liilrti«d'oi%rdttth»dfallitaOf 
that  might  be  done  by  rain  stdrms;  dMdlAA'g  this  v^6^1ixl  when  ik% 
tUe  moi%a!r  wsb  gt^n.  Tfa«  nitfrtar  Wotkld  ^i^WOi'  d^ywn  tfiea,  As 
mach  as  slashing,  almost 

ffilNBT  BUBtLETT 


Smii  WA't^oHi'exIflbnitiiadf : 

Direct. — Mr.  MoMillbit  : 

Q.    BthtiB  yoQi*  natee  atad  rMiW<^1' 

A.    My  name  is  Watkins.    I  H^i  ill  Otf libVtiiel  ' 

Q.   Toiit^ag*A'afla^ocdapatlotff 

A.    I  am  89  years  of  age,  atid^it'  b^ckUyi^. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  parsned  that  1 

A.    If Ineteeri  dr  twenty  years'. 

Q.  State  whether  yon' are'  abqni^tdd  witli  the  n^w'  Capital' 
bnlldin'g. 

A.    I  was  examining  it  to^d'ayl 

Ql    ^hat  is  yonr  i^ea  of  the  brick  work  done  there  T 

A.  'V^ell,  I  hiave  examined  the  work  pretty  thoroughly  to-day^ 
and  I  think  the  qnalityef  the  work  is  goodl 

Q.    State  what  character  of  examination  yon  noiade. 

A.  I  have  examined  the  walls  at  the  sarfaco.  I  also  have" 
torn  down  a  portion,  and  examined  to  satisfy  myself. 

Q.    Well,  state  what  condition  yon  found  the  mortar,  &b. 

A.  The  brick  are  laid  in  what  I  regard  the  very  beet  manner. 
The  mortar  is  somewhat  injured — that  is,  on  the  top  of  tlie'  waits, 
by  the  action  of  the  weather.  There  has  been  a  freezing,  of  tne 
joints,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  mortar  has  fdlen  out. 
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Q.    State  whether  yon  found  the  mortar  dry. 

M  1  fiMuad  tbe  laortar  motets  ezeept  ob  Ike  outside  of  acme  of 
the  walls  where  it  was  l^^gjuiiiiig  to-  assume  a  hardenkig  condi- 
tion. 

Q.    Had  this  m<H!tar  eyar  been  dry  in  the  interior  of  the  wall  t 

A.    !NO)  sir. '  Don't  think  it  ever  was. 

Q.  State  whether  the  moist  flftortar  on  the  interiiMr  of  the  wail 
had  ever  been  firozeo. 

A.    Don't  think  it  had. 

Q.  Had  the  mortar  any  adhesire  power  f  State  whether  age 
wonid  increase  tbat  power. 

A.    Think  it  will  improve  it  certainly. 

.  Q.  Walls  no  longer  erected  than  those,  are  they  nsiiaUy  fopnd 
in  a  better  condition  I 

A»  W.eU^  I  think  tttot  walls  no  longer  erected  than  those — ^in 
other  words,  I  think  those  walls  are  in  as  good  condition  as  conld 
be  expected,  being  exposed  as  they  were  to  rain  and  snow — snow 
and  ice  lying  on  top  of  them  during  the  winter,  andronning  down 
the  surface,  freezing  and  thawing. 

Q,  State  whether  or  not  yon  didn't  find  the  mortar  on  the  ex- 
terior and  also  in  the  joints  the  same. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  From  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  indi  of 
the  joints  had  fallen  out  owing  to  the  frost. 

Q.    Is  that  so  nsnally  I 

A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  usual;  any  mortar  will  fall  out  when  ex- 
posed to  the  weather — ^freezing  and  thawing.  , 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  which  scales  off  is  not  composed 
of  a  different  material  than  that  used  in  tbe  wall. 

A.  I  think  the  mortar  on  the  outside  surface  is  the  same  aa  that 
throughout  the  entire  wall.  There  are  som%  walls  there  built  of 
cement  mortar,  and  others  of  lime  and  sand  mortar. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  mortar  in  the  earns 
wain 

A.    I  didn't  see  any  indications  of  that  at  all. 

Q.    State  whether  you  regard  the  brick  work  aa  first  class 
work  f 
'  A.    I  do,  sir. 
'  Q.    What  time  did  you  spend  in  making  the  examination  ? 

A.  An  hour  in  the  forenoon,  and  an  hour  and  a  hall— proba- 
bly two — -jiours,  since  dinner. 
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Q.    Did  joxk  examine  the  'watts  ahoat  the  bwldiog,  Kenerally  f 

A.  I  didn't  tear  down  part  of  every  wall,  biU  I  t^ra  down  a 
part  of  one  o)'  the  thiekeat  walls,  and  took  three  oooirsee  off  of  the 
top. 

Q.    What  was  the  relative  oondilioii  of  thoae  walls  f 

A.  They  were  in  good  condition*  A  portion  of  one  of  the 
walls  I  tore  down,  in  trying  to  separate  the  mortar  from  one  of 
the  bricks,  the  brick  split  in  the  center,  as  I  stmck  it  in  the  side 
with  a  hammer. 

.^.  Whieh  did  yon  find  in  the  best  condition,  the  thin  or  the 
thick  walls  I 

A.    I  thiok  the  thick  walls  were  in  the  best  condition* 

^.    What  is  your  explanation  t 

A.  The  thin  walls  are  more  exposed  on  the  oatside  to 
freezing.    That's  the  way  I  accodnt  for  it 

Q.    State  whether  yon  found  the  walla  trne  or  not 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  all  the  walls  I  examined  were  trae» 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  sand  fiom  which  the  mortar  was 
made  ? 

A.    Yes,shr. 

Q.    What  kind  of  sand  did  yon  find  it  to  be  t 

A.    What  is  termed  bank  sand. 

Q.    State  whether  of  good  quality  f 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  good  quality. 

Q.    Do  yon  know  the  lime  made  at  LemontI 

A.    JSot  much  acquainted  with  it;  never  worked  it 

Q.    Did  jon  examine  any  lime  about  that  bnilding  f 

A.  I  examined  some  lime  there^  reported  to  be  Lemont  lime. 
Blacked  last  fall. 

Q.    What  quality! 

A.    Apparently  of  good  qoality ;  but  of  that  I  couldn't  judge 
80  well  as  I  could  after  it  was  made  into  mortar. 
Onm-eMmdnation  iy  Mr.  HobertB^  an  hthalfqf  the  (hmmiUee. 

Q.  Lime  that  has  been  slacked  for  some  time,  can  you  not  tell 
the  quality  of  it  I 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  can  judge,  but  in  order  for  me  to  giro  an 
OfHoion  of  the  quality  of  Ume  I  should  rather  see  it  worked,  or 
work  it.  £  would  not  teel  warranted  in  giving  an  opinion  of  Ume 
nnless  I  had  used  some  of  it,  or  unless  I  saw  some  of  it  before  it 
was  slacked. 
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Q.  Wbat  Wft6  ^  ooflkiifJknfi  6t  <bi(PlitD(d  ftttt  WO  fltaMkedf  theM t 
Wad  it  pov^tered  mA  aottf 

A  3om«»of  if  wms;  liaiitait  tomi  M<)»  M  expdeed  wii<Ktioo 
all  winter. 

Q.    Was  ie  soft  and  ]^oW<teTed  » 

Jl.     SofM  ^'  il  was ;  some^  of  it  seenied  hard. 

Q.  It'  go^d  Ii«i»  is  Allowed  to  lay  out  in  that  expoeed  oondi- 
tiom  tbrongh  tiba  wiiiter  will  it  Dot>  beceme  powtiared*  Iike-dirt^  w 
will  it  get  into  cakes  and  harden  f 

A.  I  tbitfk  il  will  b6Mm)»  powdeted)  tb  a<  ceitain  eKte&t.  In 
laying  exposed  to  the  weather  a  portion  it  will  become  powtfered, 
and  other  portionB  wiil  reuttin  in  oakes*    It  will  te  ia  sfcrathu 

Q.  Suppose  walls  were  laid  IdBt^  Jcdy  and  AvigOfii^  ofile  indi^ 
thick,  wmM  s«Bb  wttUs  beeoowdr^  by  tiifa  tltliei. 

A.    Koy  sir,  I  think  notl 

Q.    How  loog!  does  it;  tdfce  mioh  #aUs  t^  dry. 

A.    It  will  not  dl-y  sbDre  of  •  yeaii 

Of.    WSU  a  Ail  Willi  dry  o«t  fvMLer  &aa>a  tUek  walL 

-4.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wonld  not  those  nine-inch  walls  dry  ont  if  they  w«re  lidd 
from  JqIj  to  Octobbv last,  sol aa^isol  to  freeMd'trihg^the  wfnter^ 
such  a  winter  as  last  winter  t 

A.  I  think  not ;  especially  with  oontiliuad  ndtt  add  sno^, 
freezing  and  thawing. 

Q.  Suppose  yoo^cmld  dl^ thrM^or  (boriacbeB  intotliaab^ waHi, 
put  up  in  Octbl^r  lasti  atKl>briilg  out^dry  and  pow^derod  ntfaterial 
like  sand,  w^ald  yon  consider  th#i  m«>i«ar<  goodt  Say  three  or 
four f<^€!li:YtH» the bettoatof  ther^^^ndlel- 

A.    I  would,  sir. 

Q.    Would  that  have  cement  in  it  if  it  canie^ii^t  dry*! 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  thittk  jcotcanr  pi^wder  any^sort  of  mortar,  un- 
less it  be  cement,  uRit  laid  longer' than;  that' time*  Yon  oaii  find 
moMO^  the*  will  pniv^me:  I  know  from  ez|>etieti0e  in'  bniMing 
wisUb,  that'll  takB»  from  •  twelver  ti>  ri^iAeeftfl(i<Mifihaand^iwo'yean, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  for  it  to  becbme^tboiovgiily 
diy^  07  to  undergo*  the  hardening,  w  setting  pioc^as: 

Q,.  Do  yon  knewaDythin^g  abont  the  quality  of  thia  bank  aaad, 
except  from  your  examination  of  it  tcnlay  f 

A.    I  hare  worked  this  saad  eome>little* 

Q.    Do  you  consider  it  first  dass  sand. 
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Q.    Do  70a  know  whetb/w  thiQ  l,9mmt  liiM  iaM  «oi84  M  the 
AltpOi  or  IxifM  iu  otbar  parl#  of  tibe  coopl^rj  t 
A.    Idoootkpow. 

Bj  ¥r.  FuuJiB ) 

Q.  Do  70a  GODqder  tboee  wajis  mttorUtUy  injorecl  by  the 
froBtl 

A^  I  do  not ;  except  ihwtB  m%j  joe  a  portion  of  two  w«Ue  there 
that  is  materially  injured.  Th^  top  of  aU  of  tbem  i«,  perhaps,  in- 
jnrecl  to  a  oertaM)  ^^t-e^t.  I  foopd  parhapa  three  walla  that  are 
ipjnred  fiown  near  the  bottom — walla  that  rim  eaat  and  weet,  right 
under  the  arph*  They  hikve  been  taaapered  with  a  good  deal. 
The  mortar  aeevn^  to  have  been  waabed  ont  more  than  in  any  oth- 
er poiti^n  of  the  wallaw  Thoae  walla  are  injured,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  are  materially  injured  in  any  other  place. 

Q.    Are  there  not  walla  there  thai  ahonld  be  taken  down  ? 

A.  Ko,  air,  I  tbipk  Qot ;  ezoept  thoae  I  have  apoken  of,  and, 
perhaps  about  three  eooraea  off  the  tops  of  tha  walla.  That  would 
be  the  extent  of  all  that  it  would  be  neoeaaary  to  rebuild. 

Q.  You  think  the  mortar  ia  good,  and  all  that  ia  neoeaaary  to 
mak(^  it  adheaive  \o  the  briek  is  tia^  to  dry  ( 

A.    Tea,  air. 

By  Mr.  KoMuxan  : 

Q.  Da  you  think«  air,  it  would  be  aafia  to  ereot  walla  to  the 
hig^t  of  forty  or  fifty  f<^t  upon  thoae  walla  aa  they  now*  stand  i 

4^  I  do,  air.  I  dlo^'t  think  the  waUa  are  materially  injured. 
Thoae  places  I  spoke  of  are  in  such  a  position  that  there  will  be 
no  weight  upon  them.    The  arohea  take  it  oS. 

SYKE8  WATKINS. 


John  M.  Van  Osdel,  examined  by  Mr.  McMillan,  on  behalf  of 
the  Oommisaioners,  in  answer  to  a  summons  by  telegraph  from 
0.  A.  Roberta,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Investigation  of 
State  House : 

Q.    Slate  yonr  name,  age,  residence  and  occupation. 

A.  My  name  ia  John  M.  Van  Oadel ;  my  age  is  fifty-nine 
years;  my  residence  ia  Chicago;  my  occupation  is  an  architect. 

Q.  State  what  experience  you  have  had  as  an  architect,  and 
what  experience  as  a  builder  ? 
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A.  I  hav^  been  engaged  in  boilditig  far  forty  yean,  and  as  aa 
arohiteet  sinoe  1646 — twenty-five  years. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  yon  have  examined  the  worit  npon 
the  new  capitol  bniidiug  at  this  place,  and  if  yon  state  that  yoa 
have,  give  as  concisely  as  yon  can  the  resnlt  of  that  examination. 

A.  I  have  examined  the  work  to^ay.  I  examined  the  mason 
work  of  the  new  State  Hoase  and  find  the  work  well  done.  The 
brick  are  of  good  qnality.  The  mortar  nsed  in  the  brick- work  is, 
in  some  places,  of  qnick  lime  and  in  other  places  of  water  lime. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  mortar  of  both  kinds  is  of 
good  qnality,  and  will,  in  proper  time,  form  a  hard  cement,  which 
it  has  already  dene  when  the  drcnmstances  have  been  favorable. 
A  small  proportion  of  the  walls  have  been  injared  by  exposure  to 
storms  before  the  mortar  had  suffioieat  time  to  set,  and  tiie  fact 
that  the  bricks  were  saturated  with  water  before  they  were  laid, 
and  the  liquid  mortar  or  grouting  t>eing  poured  upon  every  course 
after  it  was  laid,  completely  saturated  the  walls  with  water,  and 
ou  this  account  the  mortar  set  very  slow,  and,  therefore,  gave 
opportunity  for  the  storms  to  affect  the  joints.  The  mortar  can- 
not harden  until  it  dries,  and  many  of  the  walls,  on  account  of 
their  great  thickness  are  yet  very  damp,  conseqaently  the  mortar 
in  such  walls;  although  it  has  set,  is  still  damp  and  comparatively 
soft,  but  will  harden  as  the  wall  dries  and  not  before.  A  few 
courses  of  the  tops  of  some  of  the  walls  will  require  to  be  re- 
moved* In  other  places  the  frost  has  scaled  off  the  mortar  joint, 
which  may  be  pointed  up  on  account  of  appearance  but  does  no 
harm  otherwise. 

The  cut-stone  work  is  well  done  and  has  been  handled  with 
great  care.  The  joint  in  the  ruBtic  at  top  or  bottom  is  immaterial. 
I  would  prefer  it  at  the  bottom,  as  the  joint  would  be  hid  from 
view.  The  walls  interior  and  exterior  have  been  kept  in  line  with 
great  care,  and  I  have  examined  the  work  with  much  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  The  long  time  required  to  dry  the  walls  will  be  of 
benefit  to  them,  as  the  cement  will  be  firmer  on  that  account 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  removed  any  mortar  from  the 
joints  in  the  brick-work  and  examined  it  with  respect  to  its 
quality! 

A.    I  did,  sir,  in  a  great  many  places^ 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  found  that,  mortar  sattsfadory 
with  respect  to  quality  t 
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A,  I  found  the  mortal,  wTiere  it  had  op'pottttotty  to  dry,  a  very 
fine  cement.  ' 

Q.  How  was  it  on  the  interior  of  the  wail,  inward  from  the 
oater  surface  if 

A.    Improrios^  in  some  places.    I  foand  it  was  soft  and  damp. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  will  improve  with  age  and  he- 
come  setf 

A.  As  soon  as  the  mortar  can  be  dri^d  it  will  carbonize  and 
become  harder  each  year  for  twenty  years. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  gave  to  the  examination  of  the 
mortar  sufficient  attention  to  say  emphatically  that  the  mortar 
used  in  these  brick  walls  is  generally  of  good  quality  ? 

A.  I  am  very  fully  satisfied  from  my  examination,  which  was 
very  thorongh,  that  it  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  examiued  the  sand  on  the  State 
House  grounds  or  any  sand  used  in  making  this  mortar,  and  if  so 
what  you  found  its  quality  to  be? 

A,  I  examined  several  piles  of  sand  around  the  State  House 
which  I  found  to  be  of  very  good  quality. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  it  is  sharp  sand  1 
'  A,    It  is  sharp  sand. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  examined  the  lime  that  waa  uaed 
in  mixing  the  mortar? 

A.    I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  lime. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  Lemont  lime  ? 
'  A.    No,  sir,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.    I  only  jad^e  firom  the 
mortar  that  I  saw  and  examined  that  it  must  have  been  good  lio^e. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  walls,  in  their  present  condition 
in  that  building,  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  justify  their  continu- 
ation upward  some  forty  or  fifty  feet,  as  Is  contemplated  in  the 
completion  of  the  new  State  House  ? 

A.  The  principal  walls— yes,  sir.  There  are  some  of  the  in- 
terior walls  where  a  few  courses  will  have  to  be  taken  off  the  top 
where  the  joints  have  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  weather? 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  will  be  neeessarj  to  remove  any  of 
those  walls  entirely^  or  any  portion  of  them  except  a  few  courses 
on  top? 

A.  I  think  I  stated  that  only  a  few  courses  on  the  top  would 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  top  downward. 
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Q.  Something  hu  been  mi  about  the  walla  beneath  the  large 
oi>eniDg8  upon  eadi  aide  of  the  corridor.  State  whether  or  not  it 
is  necessary  that  these  walls  shoold  be  of  the  beat  maBonrj  ? 

A.  I  shoald  think  the  damage  to  that  part  of  the  wall  would 
have  no  effect  npon  the  strength  of  the  boilding  at  alL  They  ap- 
pear to  be  dwarf  walls.  I  don't  know  wliat  tuey  are  for.  They 
might  as  well  have  been  wood  as  brick.  They  give  no  additional 
strength  to  the  bnilding^  and  if  taken  down  would  have  no  effect 
npon  the  building. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  rustic  joints,  saying  yoa 
woald  prefer  to  have  the  joints  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  rus- 
tic.    State  now  particularly  why  you  would  so  prefer  it } 

A.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  rustic  joints,  some  of  the 
joints  being  at  the  top  and  some  at  the  bottom.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  they  are  upon  the  top  or  bottom.  I  would  prefor 
to  have  them  at  the  bottom  because  they  could  not  be  seen  thera 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  joints  should  be  more  favored 
in  these  rustics  than  at  other  places  in  the  building } 

A,  There  might  be  lees  reason  because  the  joint  in  the  rustic 
is  partly  protected  by  the  projecting  stone  above. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  those  stone  have  been  properly  cut  in 
all  respects,  and  well  set  so  far  as  yoq  examined  them  ? 

A.  I  examined  that  part  of  the  work,  the  setting,  very  criti* 
cally.  I  tliink  I  never  saw  a  building  set  more  perfectly  in  line 
both  in  perpendicular  and  lineal. 

Q.    Are  the  joints  in  the  stone  work  sufiBciently  close  ! 

A.    They  are  very  close  and  very  perfect. 

Q.  Something  baa  been  said  with  reference  to  wooden  wedges 
being  placed  in  parts  of  the  stone  wall.  State  whether  the  plac- 
ing of  those  wedges  or  strips  was  necessary,  and  if  necessary, 
what  purpose  they  subserved! 

A.  It  is  very  often  done  in  setting  stone  to  allow  the  mortar 
joints  to  set,  otherwise  the  stone  would  drop  and  press  the  raortar 
out.  The  wedges  do  no  damage  whatever.  They  are  taken  ont 
after  the  mortar  hardens. 

Q.  Are  the  joints  in  that  stone  work,  so  far  as  you  have  exam- 
ined it,  good,  perfect  joints? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  joint  work.  I 
don't  remember  a  defect  that  I  saw  in  any  part  of  the  stonework. 
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Q.  Will  the  brick  walls  in  that  building  snpport  the  super- 
stractare  necesBarj  for  the  completion  of  the  buildiog  f 

A.    1  hfcve  no  doubt  of  it,  sir,  to  any  reasonable  highf.' 

By  Mr.  Fullbb  ? 

Q.  Yon  epoke  of  the  walls  remaining  wet  and  every  conrse 
being  grouted,  state  if  yon  examined  the  walls  to  see  that  for 
jonrself,  or  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  information  ! 

A.  It  is  by  information.  I  saw  evidences  of  the  grouting 
upon  the  side  of  the  wall  also. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  building  of  brick  walls  of  this  kind, 
is  it  prudent  to  build  walls  of  that  character  daring  the  winter 
time  in  this  diinate  ? 

A.    I  should  prefer  to  build  them  in  summer  or  fall. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  walls  have  been  injured  by  the 
weather? 

A.    Kot  materially,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  remove  sjij  of  the  brick  work  form- 
ing the  backing  to  the  stone  work  ? 

A.  I  don^t  think  I  saw  any  defect  in  the  backing  of  the  cat 
stone  work  f 

By  Mr.  Wkbb  : 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  those  walls  inside  are  not  in  a  better 
condition  for  plastering  on  now  than  if  they  were  pointed  up  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  that  makes  much  difference. 

Q.  Does  not  the  plastering  fill  up  the  points  in  place  of  point- 
ingt 

A.    Yes  sir ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  appearance. 

JOHN  M.  VAN  OSDEL. 


THIRD  DAT. 

FsiDAT  SyBHiHa,  April  14,  1871. 
Thos.  W.  Bradt,  examined. 
2?ifw<— by  Mb.  Robbsts  : 

Q.    Please  state  your  name,  age  and  place  of  residence. 
A.    Thomas  W.  Brady,  46  years  of  age,  and  lire  at  St.  Louis. 
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Q.    How  long  hare  yon  Uvedr  there  ? 

A.    Twontj  years. 

Q.    What  U  your  boaiiieaa  ?  ^ 

A.    Architect)  builder  and  euperintendent 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  been  tho8  engaged  ? 

A.    Twenty-five  yearn. 

Q.  Yon  may  state  whether  yon  have  examined  the  walls  in 
the  new  State  House? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  examined  them. this  afternoon.  I  went 
through  the  whole  building  and  examined  inside  the  walls  in  a 
great  many  places — that  is,  the  walls  above  Qie  basement  proper. 

Q.    Above  the  cellar  ? 

A.    Yes, 

Q.    State  the  resnlt. 

A.  Well,  I  would  much  rather  give  an  opinion  on  that  building 
in  about  three  months  from  now,  than  to-day,  because  the  moet  of 
that  work  was  pnt  up  in  winter,  in  a  bad  season,  and  a  man  hasnH  a 
chance  to  see  the  effect  which  dry  weather  would  have  on  tl&e  mortar. 

Q.    State  yonr  opinion  as  it  appears  to-day. 

A.  The  mortar  in  a  thick  wall,  of  course,  won't  dry  as  aoon  as 
in  a  thin  wall,  but  there  may  be  another  cause  of  its  not  drying 
soon  in  this  case,  and  that  is,  the  use  of  that  yellow  sand,  which  I 
think  is  not  fit  for  bniding  purposes. 

Q.  You  examined  to  see  how  the  mortar  was  made  ?  I  mean 
the- sand  out  of  which  it  was  made? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    State  what  kind  of  sand  it  is. 

A.  Well,  it  is  what  I  generally  find  to  be  this  yellow,  decom- 
posed sand — a  great  deal  of  loam  in  it,  and  matter  that  will  decay 
or  be  oif  no  use  whatever.  The  gray  sand  that  I  saw  there,  how- 
ever, is  very  good  sand,  and  very  well  adapted  for  building  pur- 
poses, but  the  other  is  not  good,  and  I  wouldn't  use  it  in  any  part  oi 
brick  work  or  plaster. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  the  lime  f 

A.  I  saw  some  lime  run  out  there,  and  put  a  piece  of  it  in  mj 
pocket;  ^fre  it  ie,  (exhibiting. a  ei^be  of  slacked  lime  about  two 
inches  thick,)  that  has  been  slackjqd.and  rap  out  into  what  we  call 
a  '^putty,"  and  that,  of  course,  becomes  Qse^ss  in  its  present  con- 
dition. 
^  Q.    State  wba^  the.  cbatacter  of  that  Ume  is. 
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A  That  lime,  uted  right,  would  nui^e  A.yery  gopd  cement; 
that's  mj  of  it  opinion  now,  [from  the  time  I've  had  to  examine  jyt. 
Bat  I  tUnk  to  let  it  lie  there— I  think  that  it  U  npele^B  |br  all  pur- 
posefi.  .  . , 

Q.  What  ie  the  nsaal  practice  regarding  to  slacking. lin|ie»  be- 
fore putting  it  iato  a  wall  i 

A.  Well,  in  Bt.  Louis,  for  aU  ^or  regular  mortar,  the  lime  is 
made  up,  rnn  out  and  need  the  same  daj* 

Q.    How  long  do  you  slack  the  lime  beforehand  ? 

A.  The  sand  is  on  the  grottnd,  and  the  day  the  work  is  com- 
meneed  tha  lime  is  brought  on  the  gi^und  and  allowed  to  plack, 
and  then  it  is  piled  up  and  the  next  day  mixed  and  tempeved  ac- 
cording to  what  is  needed^  aad  no  morei  is. used  than  is  tem- 
pered. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  lime  «ttd  sand  do  you  a^e.  in  oon- 
stmeting  waUs  ) 

A.  The  regular  proportion  of  mortar  is  one  part  lime  to  two 
parts  sand. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  that  lim)9  and  sand  moorbar  to  dry 
and  form  a  commit  in  walls  aoch  as  these )  « 

A.  That  depends  a  good  doal  lipon  th/e  tiaue  of  year  when 
it  was  pat  into  the  buildiag.  Done  in  winter  it  will,  of  cporse, 
take  a  longer  time — ^it  will  take  six  moaths ;  it  mast  get  the  use  of 
a  dry  season  to  season  it— the  sam/s  as  timber  a^  has  to  go  through 
heat  and  cold  in  order  to  be  seaaoned— and  then  it  will  be  logg- 
er in  a  thick  wall  in  proportion  to  the  thickneas  of  it* 

Q.  Well,  in  walls  th^t  haTe  been  }aid  from  July  to  Noirem- 
ber  ?    Please  state  the  time  it  would  take  them  to  dry. 

A,  Well,  a  nine  in^h  Wfkll  or  a  thirteen  inch  wall — they  oogbt 
to  be  dried  oat  by  that  time.  If  it  were  a  .thicker  watt  it  might 
take  a  longer  time.  . 

Q.  [To  one  of  the  Oommissioners.]  I  beli^re  «ome  of  those 
walls  were  built  in  Jaly ! 

Ma.  BffVBBiDOs : 

No,  sir;  none  of  them  as  soon  as  that;  eoma  of  them  bailt 
along  in  Angast. 

Q.    [To  the  witness.]    Well,  of  walls  hoilt  last  August,  what 
ought  to  be  the  condition } 
^  A.    That  is  the  worst  time  to  dry,  beeause  it  is  just  leading  into 
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winter.    It  would  reqaire  tbe  next  coming  somnier  to  season  the 
wftU. 

Q.  I  will  get  yon  to  state,  if  yon  went  into  those  wals  and  ex- 
amined the  mortar,  and  if  yon  did,  state  in  what  condition  yon 
fonnd  it. 

A.    I  fonnd  the  mortar  tempered  and  fresh  looking. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  opinion  abont  its  cementing  properties! 
state  whether  it  has  cemented  or  ever  wilL 

A.  That  is  the  reason  I  should  prefer  to  see  that  mortar,  to 
give  a  decided  opinion,  in  two  or  three  months  from  now^  because 
I  don't  think  it  has  had  a  fair  test ;  then  I  could  tell  whether  thu 
loamy  sand  was  in  it  or  not,  because  if  it  didn't  begin  to  grow 
hard  from  this  out,  during  the  dry  weather,  I  know  there  must 
be  some  bad  material  that  may  prevent  it  all  the  time. 

Q.    What  is  your  judgment  now  ? 

A.  I  would  say  that  it  would  cement — ^that  would  be  my  first 
impression. 

Q.    The  walls — ^your  opinion  whether  they  are  good  or  not  I 
'    A,    Tbe  walls  are  well  built — straight — they  are  evenly  built 
The  work  is  very  well  executed,  and  the  only  opinion  I  ooald  gi?e 
about  It  would  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

^.    Did  you  eitamine  the  top  courses  on  those  walls  I 

A.  t  did.  I  was  on  the  top  and  saw  where  the  cement  w» 
spread  over  the  walls.  They  were  all  covered  with  a  coating  and 
of  course  the  water  got  down  in  them,  and  must  have  damaged 
the  walls  considerably— -down  three,  four  or  five  courses,  may  be. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  to  see  if  they  were  properly  grouted ! 

A.    Yes ;  I  found  the  joints  all  fall  of  material. 

Q.    What  is  the  character  of  the  brick  ? 

A.  Well,  they  are  not  the  best  brick — at  least  those  that  I 
found  there  loose,  around.  They  are  not  as  good  brick  as  we 
have  in  St.  Louis.  They  are  better  than  some,  and  worse  than 
others. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
pressure  that  would  be  required  ? 

A.    I  think  they  are  sufficiently  strong. 

Q.    State  if  you  exammed  the  stone  work. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  stone  work,  as  a  whole,  is  a  pretty  fair  job. 
Some  joints  not  as  close  as  is  usual  to  make  them,  and  some  of  the 
work  not  cut  exactly  as  I  should  like.      Some  of  the  joints  where 
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the  arch  atrikea  and  forms  an  angles  instead  of  the  arch  nieeting 
the  joint  straight,  it  curves  oat^  and  will  require  to  be  gone  Qver 
and  reps^ed.  I  fionad  some  of  the  stone  work  placed,  and  I 
found  one  of  the  sills  nearly  cracked  through. 

Q.    What  is  the  cause  ? 

A.  I  should  say  on  account  of  not  being  properly  set,  so  that 
the  weight  coming  on  it,  pressed  down  and  burst  it. 

^.    Have  you  examined  the  rustics  i 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  them.  I  wonld  prefer  them  joined  at  the  tpp. 
Though,  as  it  is,  I  don't  look  on  it  as  a  fatal  defect.  It  would  be  a 
better  job  the  other  way. 

jQ.  State  jost  the  best  way  of  laying  stoned-cutting  the  rustic 
on  the  bottom  or  top. 

A.  I  prefer  to  have  the  joints  as  I  said,  because  then  there  is 
no  chance  for  leakage. 

Q.  Will  you  state  if  you  saw  any  wooden  wedges  in  under  any 
of  tiie  stone  there  t 

A.  Yes.  I  think  I  saw  a  few  in  the  oornioes,  in  one  or  two 
places. 

Q.     State  what  it  is  done  for,  and  if  it  is  proper. 

A.  It  was  done  to  bring  up  the  level,  in  case  a  stone  was  set 
on  that  was  slack,  and  wouldnH  exactly  fit.  The  only  defect  about 
that,  is  that  it  leaves  a  large  joint  with  no  bond,  but  it  don't 
weaken  the  building  any. 

Q.    What  is  the  most  approved  way  of  doing  the  work  I 

A.    I  think  that  way  ought  to  be  avoided. 

By  Mr.  MoMillax: 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  pleas**,  if  you  have  examined  similar 
walls  to  these,  at  the  same  time  after  they  were  built  as  these  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  exactly  the  same  thick- 
ness or  not  I've  examined  the  general  run  of  walls,  and  have 
seen  them  at  every  stage  during  their  building. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  mortar  in  any  such 
walls  i 

A,  Sometimes  dry  and  other  times  damp,  according  to  the 
length  of  time. 

Q.  When  you  fonnd  it  damp,  then  you  found  the  mortar  in 
the  same  condition  yon  found  this  mortar  ? 

A.    The  JB^me  appearance — it  had  the  same  appearance.^ 
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Q.  Is  there  any  waj  of  decidtiig',  any  time  ainee  the  mortar 
was  need,  whether  or  not  it  waa  good  t 

A.  I  would  not  flay,  becaofle,  as  I  said  before,  I  woqM  prefer 
to  have  two  or  three  dry  months  come  to  teat  by  the  weather. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  whether  or  not  thib  mortar  has  received  any 
ifijnry  from  exposure  to  the  weather ) 

A.    It  has  received  the  injury  that  all  mortar  generally  will  re- 
ceive.   You  can  take  a  scale  off  the  outside. 
'  Q.    State  whether  it  is  a  permanent  iojury. 

A.    It  isn't. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  opinion,  those  walls  are  sufficient  af- 
ter removing  three  or  four  of  the  top  oonrses,  to  receive  forty  or 
fifty  feet  more  of  wall  upon  them. 

Ai  I  would  not  like  to  state  that  poaitively  at  the  present  time 
of  year. 

Q.    Your  opinion  is  all  I  ask. 

A.  I  would  rather  take  time  to  consider  that,  because,  as  I 
said  before,  I  could  give  it  nearly  aconrately  after  two  or  three 
months. 

Q,    You  may  slate  your  opinion  with  as  much  reservation  as 
you  think  proper. 
.  A.    I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  they  are  strong  enough  to 
receive  two  or  three  stories*    I  will  say  that  much. 

Q.    That  isn't  any  definite  expression. 

A.    I  don't  know  what  is  required  to  go  on  top  of  the  walls. 

Q.  Fifty  or  sixty  feet  more.  Say  whether  those  walls  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  receive  fifty  or  sixty  feet  more  of  walL 

A.  Well,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that,  positively.  I 
would  say  they  are.     I  don't  give  it  as  my  positive  opinion. 

Q,     State,  Hr.  Brady,  how  deep  your  examinations  were  made. 

A.     About  two  bricks,  in  about  a  brick  and  a  half. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  to  that  depth,  the  mortar  hadn't  been 
n;)jOre  injured  by  weather  than  it  bad  further  down  into  the  wall 
— whether  so  or  not. 

A.  Do  you  mean  the  top  of  the  wall,  or  the  side  ?  As  far  as  I 
went  the  weather  affected  it,  but  the  effect  was  getting  slighter. 
Of  coarse,  the  effect  on  the  top  was  deeper  than  on  the  sides. 

Q.  Did  you  see  into  the  walls  on  the  side  or  top  further  than 
the  water  penetrated  ? 

A.    I  did. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  found  the  mortu*  in  better  oondi. 
tion  in  that  part  than  yon  did  nearer  the  Burface. 

A.    I  fonnd  the  mortar  damper  inside  than  outside. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  the  mortar  was  in  better  condition  so 
as  to  crjstalize  and  become  binding. 

A.     It  was  binding. 

Q.    Was  it  in  a  condition  to  become  binding  f 

A.    Yes.    I  answered  a  while  ago  that  question. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  the  bricks  are  good. 

A.    They  are  good  brick. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  the  work  had  been  done  in  a  workman- 
like manner] 

A.    I  did.    I  found  the  wall  was  well  put  up. 

By  Ms.  BoBBBTs: 

Q.  Let  him  answer,  would  it  be  necessary  to  take  any  of  those 
walls  down  before  they  go  on  and  build  upon  them  t 

A  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  four  or  five  courses 
out  of  the  top  all  around. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  other  portions  of  the  walls  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  rebuild  t 

A.    No,  sir. 

By  Mb.  Wbbb  : 

Q.  One  question  in  that  connection :  Any  building  standing 
through  the  winter,  bailt  at  the  time  this  was,  state  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  three,  or  four,  or  five 
courses. 

A.    It  would  when  not  carefully  coveredfrom  the  weatjher. 

By  Mb.  J^'ullbb: 

Q.  Just  a  question  or  two :  You  say  that  you  think  it  would 
become  hard — if  it  is  good  mortar  it  will  become  hard  by  time. 
Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  mortar  that  was  exposed  to 
the  air  (    Would  it  harden  the  same  that  it  would  in  the  wall  t 

A.    If  it  was  exposed  it  will  dry  quicker. 

Q.    In  the  same  manner  out  of  the  wall  as  in  the  wall  t 

A.  It  takes  more  time  to  harden  in  the  wall,  because  it  hasn  't 
the  action  of  the  air  upon  it. 

Q.  Would  it  become  just  as  hard  in  the  air  as  in  the  wall, 
when  it  was  dry  ? 

A.    It  will — ^no  difference — when  it  gets  time  to  harden  and 

dry  clear  through. 
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and  dried  in  the  idi",  Would  it  then  become  as  bafd  t 

A.  Taken  out  of  the  wall  in  the  state  it  is  now,  I  don't  thfaik 
it  would. 

Q.    If  it  coald  be  removed  ? 

A.  If  yon  ^ot  it  in  a  block  the  same  that  brick  rests  on,  it 
woald  dry  just  the  same. 

Q.    Would  it  be  in  just  the  same  condition  out,  as  in  the  waUt 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

[  Mr.  Fuller  here  exhibited  a  specimen  about  two  inches  square 
atfd  bhe-fhird  of  iLn  inch  thick,  and  isrumbled  it  upon  the  table.  ] 

Q.  I  will  just  ask,  now,  whether  that  mortar  is  good  mortar— 
whether  it  is  as  firm  aS  mortar  should  be  laid  in  a  wall! 

A.  It  don't  appear  to  be.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  yel- 
IbW  sand  in  that. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  think  mortar  of  that  character  in  a  wall 
WouM  itake  a  good  wall — ^a  bufiicient  wall  for  a  building  of  that 
kind. 

A.  It  flont  appeair  to  have  a  v^ry  good  bond  there.  1  don't 
think  that  is  very  good  mortar — hasn't  a  good  bond. 

By  Mb.  Roberts  : 

Q.  Would  that  ever  make  good  mortar,  if  it  was  in  a  wall 
fresh,  and  istayed  in  th^re^ 

A.  W«ll,  I  couldn't  say  that.  It  is  mighty  hard  to  tell  about 
ttiOrUty.  It  takes  a  long  time,  in  satne  mortar,  especially  the  mop> 
tar  that  is  made  ft'om  lime.  It  takes  longer  to  set  one  kind  than 
anothei^. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  mortar  such  as  that  would  have  i^ood  and 
snffid^M  bindiDf  qualities  to  make  k  good  Wall? 

A.  It  hasn\  noW,  but  1  don't  think  that  is  a  good  specimen  to 
trjr  it  by  ;  because  the  best  mortar  in  the  world,  if  you  take  it  out 
from  the  botti/m  of  a  brick,  it  will  break  out  that  way  ;  whereas, 
in  a  bed  under  the  brick,  it  is  getting  all  the  time  greater  force  and 
power. 

By  iM'a.  Fitllibib  : 

[To  the  rest  of  the  Committee].  I  will  just  state,  I  went  over 
to  tb^  bttilding  and  took  a  brick  out  where  the  wall  was  solid; 
didn't  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  weather  any  more  than  it  is 
everywiiere^  I  took  out  several  pieces,  larger  than  that ;  eome  of 
of  them  very  carefully,  not  to  disturb  them,  and  took  them  «p  to 
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my  ToptcLy  and  laid  tbt^  f<lpwii  And  dried  tb^m  in  ttie  s^ade. 
Didn't  expose  them  to  either  heat  or  snnBhimd.  ^b^t  jg  tb/B  fiffi^- 
waea^  as  it  is  Ibese. 

By  Mb.  Wbbb  : 

[To  Mr.  <FDll0r]«    From  one  of  tbe'top  (^oiirsea  i 

Bt  Mb.  Fotllbb  : 

[To  Mr.  Webb].  No,  air ;  it  was aboattbis daptb of  siic courses. 
Down  below  one  of  tbie  op^niDgs  where  tb<e  wall  is  soli4:aftd  j;qq4. 
I  wouldn't  take  it  from  any  other  place,  beowae  mf  daeipe  >m^  to 
get  a  &ir  aample  of  tbe  mortar. 

Cro9S'examinatian  by  Mr.  Wri>b.—Z  want  to  ask  yon^  Mr*  B^^fj, 
if  tbe  brick  wane  wet  ptt4;be.time,  if  the  mortar  wouldn't  ibe  a  lon- 
ger time  in  drying? 

A.  It  would,  of  course,  becauae  the  brick  woulfln't  ^^orb  the 
wet  of  the  mortar  so  qnick. 

Q.    80  as  to  dry  them }  That  is  thfi  object  of  watitiDg  tbe  bqck  t 

A.  It  is.  To  prevent  them  io  very  hot  weather;  bei^ose^t 
spoils  tbe  bond  if  the  wet  is  taken  up  too  quick. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  this  work,  if  done  at  tbe  tjHne, men- 
tioned, along  in  Augnst,  you  couldn't  tell  at  this  time  whether  t^e 
mortar  is  good  or  not,  until  it  has  gone  through  a  seasoui^? 

A.  I  said  I  preferred  in  ^ving  an  answer  in  tiwo.or  ,t|iree 
months. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  jou,  another  questiQU :  If  .the  ^prtar  was 
damp  in  tbe  walls  ? 

A.    It  is. 

Q.  Then,  if  that  mortifur  w^  t^ken  out  and  dried  in  twenty, 
four  hours,  exposed  to  the  sun  or  a  hot  room,  or  the  weatl|,er  so 
as  to  dry  in  twenty-fonr  hours,  would.it  be  of  the  saoie  qfiality  t 

A.  It  would  not  be  as  good,  because  it  wouldn't  be  takjng  a 
proper  time  to  season. 

Q.  From  seeing  mortar  that  has  been  dried,  taken  out  of  t^e 
wall  in  the  condition  yon  find  it  there  (pointiqg  to  the  specimen 
on  tbe  table),  coald  you  tell  whether  the  mortar  in  tbe  walls  is 
good  or  not } 

A.    I  could  not    I  said  so. 

Q.  If  the  mortar  had  been  dried  tbe  same  as  that  showed  by 
Mr.  Fnller,  under  the  process  he  spoke  of,  and  if  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance it  has  here,  how  would  that  mortar  likely  be,  if  it  dri^ 
in  the  walls  t 
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A.  It  might  be  good  if  the  sand  is  all  right  It  will  improve 
if  the  sand  is  all  right. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  far  snperior  to  have  that  dried  in  the  air, 
as  stated  t 

A.  It  would.  You  can  never  test  mortar  that  way  with  re- 
gard to  its  bond. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  lime.  Do  you  know  whether  the 
lime,  in  the  condition  found,  was  used  in  the  walls  or  not! 

A.    I  don't  know.' 

Q.  You  spoke  of  that  (pointing  to  the  cube  of  slacked  lime),  as 
if  we  might  judge  irom  that. 

A.    I  didn't  mention  it  at  all  in  connection  with  the  walls. 

Q.    You  were  asked  about  the  lime,  in  what  condition  it  is. 

A.  I  said  I  found  some  of  it  that  way,  and  said  it  is  useless 
now. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  that  the  lime  was  used  in  that  con- 
dition t  4 

A    No,  sir. 

Q,  You  don't  know,  but  that  lime,  before  it  was  in  thiit  con- 
dition, was  good  t 

A*    I  do  not. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  Lemont  lime  ? 
'    A.    No. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  hav'nt  been  in  the  habit  of  working 
the  white  sand  or  Mississippi  sand  t 

A.    We  use  the  Mississippi  sand  for  all  the  houses  we  build. 

Q,    Have  you  ever  used  this  yellow  sand  f  . 

A.    No — never. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  had  any  practical  experience  of  it ! 

A.  I  see  it  in  parts  of  the  country  outside  of  8t  loois.  I 
think  it  is  what  we  call  a  kind  of  sand  that  is  mixed  with  day. 
It  is  found  in  all  sandstone  quarries. 

Q.    Do  you  know  it  is  the  same  thing  t 

A.    Much  the  same.    I  should  say  the  same. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  it  particularly  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  looked  very  close.  I  wouldn't  use  that  sand  in 
any  building  I  have  been  putting  up. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  if  the  kind  of  sand  you  examined 
then,  this  yellow  sand,  was  one  of  the  parts  ef  that  mortar  ex- 
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hibited  there.  Oan  jon  say,  that  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  walls 
and  allowed  to  dry,  by  the  time  it  had  dried  it  woaldn't  make 
good  mortar  t 

A.  I  don't  think  it  wonld  ever  make  a  good  bond.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Q.    I  understood  yon  to  say  that  the  work  was  well  done ) 

A.  It  is  well  built ;  laid '  np  evenly ;  the  walls  straight  and 
level. 

Q.  I  believe  yon  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  those 
walls  were  made  so  they  would  be  suitable  on  which  to  build  a 
structure  some  sixty  feet  high. 

A.    That  is  the  appearance  of  them  to  me. 

Q.    From  your  examination  !  ^ 

A.  That  is,  as  I  said  before.  I  would  not  like  to  give  a  posi- 
tive opinion  just  now.    It  is  a  doubtful  affair  with  me,  at  present. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  how  that  could  be  safe,  and  the  mortar  made 
out  of  the  sand  yon  examined ;  if  that  kind  of  sand  has  gone  in- 
to those  walls — ^if  the  mortar  used  in  those  walls  has  been  made 
from  that  sand  with  lime — ^if  it  has  been  made  from  that  sand, 
how  can  yon  say  that  it  would  be  good  for  a  structure  some  sixty 
feet  high  ! 

A.  Well,  if  it  was  made  out  of  that  sand  entirely,  I  would  not 
risk  to  say  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  find  the  mortar  when  yon  examined  the  walls  thus 
erected — at  the  time  they  were  laid,  and  having  undergone  the 
effects  of  the  weather  during  the  winter— did  yon  find  them  as 
you  expected? 

A.  Exposed  as  they  were,  they  were  as  good  as  I  need  expect 
to  find  them.    I  didn't  expect  to  find  them  thoroughly  dried. 

Q,  Then  the  condition  of  the  mortar  being  damp  and  moist 
there,  is  it  any  evidence  that  when  they  should  have  stayed  some 
three  or  four  months  longer,  during  warm  weather ;  is  it  any  evi- 
dence that  the  mortar  is  not  good  f 

A.    It  is  not. 

THOMAS  W.  BRADY. 
(Signed  by  the  reporter  as  directed  by  the  witoess.) 
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Examined  by  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q.    What  ie  your  name,  «ge,  oeenpatton  and  place  of  rasidonoe  I 

A.  Cornelias  Price;  occupation,  bailder;  residence,  Ohkft- 
go,  and  age,  fifty  years. 

Q.    Ho'w  Icmg  have  yon  been  engaged  m  bnildii^i 

A.    About  thirty  years. 

Q.  What  character  af  builder  do  you  mean — carpenter  or  m*- 
son  work  ? 

A.    Mason  work. 

Q.  State  whetheir  or  not  you  have  ezamined  the  new  capitol 
building  at  this  place  ? 

A.    I  hare. 

Q.  State  as  fully  and  as  briefly  as  yon  'Can  the  result  of  that 
exatnination. 

A,  The  first  exahiinatiou  I  made  was  in  the  baaement  or  lower 
pttrt  of  the  basement  story,  which  I  examined  very  theioaghly. 
I  found  the  work  in  a  very  |z*ood  ooedition  there ;  the  biick  and 
arches  laid  in  eetnent.  Then  I  examined  the  story  above  the 
brick  work  and  stone  work  both.  I  found  a  portion  of  the  upper 
0tory  laid  in  water  lime,  commonly  ealled  roement  mortar.  I  found 
that  also  in  good  condition.  I  also  examined  the  execution  of 
the  work.  I  found  the  work  very  properly  executed,  the  walls 
plumb  and  straight.  I  exammed  that  portion  of  the  building  laid 
up  in  what  is  called  Athens  mortiir,  made  .by  lime  said  to  contain 
cement  qualities.  I  found  that  mortar  soft — the  outside  of  it.  I 
examined  the  outeidepart  thoroughly^  and  found  some  of  it  frozen, 
or  had  been  frozen  and  had  seeded  ofi'.  I  got.  a  chisel  then  and 
hamtuer  and  cut  into  the  interior  of  the  wall,  and  examined  it 
then.  I  found  the  mortar  in  better  c(mditiou  in  them  than  upon 
the  outside,  although  the  wall  was  very  damp.  I. attributed  that, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  walls  being  left  exposed  all  winter, 
and  not  having  been  properly  cared  for.  I  found  the  work  laid 
very  well — well  grouted,  the  joints  well  filled  in  the  interior 
walls.  I  did  not  cut  into  the  outside  walls.  I  found  lime  was 
used  of  that  character  all  over  the  building.  I  examined  the 
north  and  south  sides.  On  the  south  exposure  1  found  the  mor- 
tar a  little  harder  than  upon  the  north  exposure,  because  the  sun 
shining  upon  It  dried  it  out  more. 
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Q.  State  what  kind  of  material  was  used  in  making  the  mor- 
tar in  which  the  brick  work,  of  which  yoa  have  spoken,  was  made 

A.  I  noticed  a  portion  of  it,  the  corridor  walls,  were  laid  in  ce« 
ment  water  lime  principal!  j,  no  mixture  of  quick  lime  in  it.  It 
was  in  rery  good  condition,  except  a  few  courses  on  the  top. 

Q.    The  (question  is  as  to  what  kind  of  material. 

A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  material.  It  was  laid  in  water  lime, 
free  from  quick  lime;  the  north  and  south  flank,  I  think«  was  laid 
up  in  quick  lime,  Lemont  or  Athens  lime.  That  mortar  had  not 
become  hard. 

Q.  My  question  is  as  to  the  character  of  the  materials  nsed  in 
making  that  mortar — speak  of  the  sand  and  lime  of  which  it  was 
made.  ' 

A.  I  did  not  see  the  lime,  only  as  it  was  mixed  with  the  mor- 
tar put  into  the  bnilding.  I  saw  some  of  it  slacked  and  left  out 
exposed,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  the  lime,  except  as  it  was  mixed ; 
I  suppose  the  mortar  wae  properly  mixed  with  that  red  sand. 

Q.    What  kind  of  sand  was  used  in  making  this  mortar  } 

A.  I  shonld  think  the  largest  portion  was  red  sand,  taken  ont 
of  the  river  line. 

Q.    Is  that  such  sand  as  yon  would  denominate  sharp  sand  I 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  quite  sharp.  It  is  not  the  best  qoality  of 
sand. 

Q.    Is  it  a  good  quality  of  sand  t 

A.    It  is  good  of  the  kind. 

Q.    Is  it  a  good  quality  of  sand } 

A.  I  have  never  called  it  first  quality  of  sand ;  they  have  two 
or  three  large  piles  of  gray  sand  there,  that  is  good  sand. 

Q.  Still  you  do  not  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  that  is 
good  sand. 

A.  The  gray  sand  is  good ;  the  other  aand  I  said  was  not  first 
quality. 

Q.    Is  it  a  good  quality  t 

A.  It  is,  so  tar  that  I  think  very  good  mortar  can  be  made  out 
of  it. 

Q.    State,  whether  or  not  you  know  the  Lemont  lime. 

A.  I  have  never  used  any  lime  properly  coming  from  there ; 
I  have  used  the  Lockport  lime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  made  of  the  s^me 
quality  of  stone  ? 
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A.    Ml  I  know  aboat  the  Lockport  lime  is,  that  I  naed  it  in 

buildings,  aod  found  it  was  not  quick  lime ;   it  would  slack, 

but  in  slacking  it  didn't  increase  in  bulk — I  could  put  it  all  back 
in  the  same  barrel ;  it  made  a  good  strong  wall.  It  is  a  lime  I 
do  not  use,  because  it  is  not  profitable.  It  don't  make  as  much 
mortar  as  lime  we  have  in  Chicago. 

Q,  State  whether  or  not  the  walls  in  this  new  building  are  in 
good  condition  ? 

A.  I  should  not  say  that  those  walls,  laid  np  with  that  quick 
lime,  are  in  good  condition — not  on  acconnt  of  the  mortar  used, 
but  more  on  account  of  the  manner  they  have  been  cared  for. 
There  is  neglect  of  duty  on  some  ones'  part,  in  not  properly  tak- 
ing care  of  the  walls.  • 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  those  walls  are  defective,  from  the 
want  of  proper  materials  from  which  the  mortar  was  made. 

A.  I  think,  probably,  the  material  was  good ;  that  the  mortar 
was  good  if  the  building  had  been  properly  taken  care  of,  and  not 
been  left  exposed  to  the  weather  until  it  destroyed  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  mortar — that  part  exposed  to  view  in  the  joints.  Up- 
on further  examination  into  the  walls,  I  fuund  the  frost  had  not 
affected  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  mortar  in  new  walls  will  improve 
by  age  and  become  adhesive. 

A.  I  think  it  will;  all  that  has  not  been  destroyed  by  frost, 
which  extends  probably  an  inch  into  the  wall,  will  become  hard. 
I  think  the  interior  of  the  walls  will  get  hard. 

Q.  State  f  rom  the  condition  in  which  you  found  these  walls, 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  taken  down  and  re- 
built 

'  A.  Ido  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  tear  down  the  walls  and 
re  build  them ;  probably  they  will  have  to  take  off  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  top,  and  rebnild  that. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  those  walls  are  sufficient,  in  their 
present  condition,  to  admit  of  their  extension  upwards,  some  forty 
to  sixty  feet,  after  taking  off  the  cours  es  you  spoke  of. 

A.    I  think  they  would  be  sufficient. 

Q.  Can  yon  state,  then,  when  the  walls  are  completed,  whether 
they  would  be  entirely  sate  and  endurable? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  they  would  be.  1  will  give  yon  a  little 
idea  about  mortar  setting.    In  Chicago  we  frequently  build  walk 
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ap  in  ninety  days ;  I  bnilt  the  Tremont  Honse,  in  Chicago,  in 
that  way ;  the  mortar  in  the  coDstraction  of  it  had  not  time  to  dry 
and  set ;  it  was  probably  jaet  ae  green  in  the  interior  of  the  walls, 
when  completed,  as  when  we  commenced  building  it ;  the  walls 
were  some  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  and  there  was  no  bond  to 
the  mortar  all  the  time ;  it  became  set  afterwards.  It  is  a  princi- 
ple, that  the  longer  the  walls  stand  the  harder  the  mortar  be- 
comes ;  there  is  no  time  fixed  when  it  will  become  set  and  %toip 
cementing.  I  don't  know  as  I  have  ever  read  any  work  upon  mer- 
tar,  stating  the  time  when  it  will  stop  cementing  and  growing 
harder. 

Q.    State  whether,  or  not,  that  is  a  first  class  job  of  brick  work  f 

A.    So  far  as  the  ezecntion  of  the  work  is  oonearned,  it  is  first 
class. 
^    Q.    I  speak  of  the  matonal  used  in  its  construction,  also. 

A.  The  material  used  may  be  difierent  from  the  material  I 
find  there  now.  I  find  the  walls  being  so  exposed  that  the  material 
has  been  injured,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Q.  State  whether,  or  not,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  first  c\sm 
job  of  that  building,  without  tearing  down  these  walls  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  I  think  it  will  make  a  good  building,  without  tear- 
ing down  the  walls. 

Q.    Will  it  be  a  first  class  job,  when  completed  t 

A.  I  should  think  they  could  make  a  first  class  job,  after  tak- 
ing off  a  fe  V  feet  of  those  walls  and  bnilding  it  up  attain.  It  will 
make  a  first  class  job.  In  two  or  three  months  the  nK)rlar  in  those 
walls  will  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  now. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  first  quality  of  mortar  unless  you 
use  first  qnality  material,  including  both  lime  and  sand  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  you  can  make  a  first  class  quality  of 
anything  out  of  an  inferior  article. 

Q.  Could  you  make  first  quality  of  mortar  out  of  the  sand  you 
found  upon  the  State  House  ground  ? 

A.  Out  of  that  grey  sand  I  could ;  sand  I  understand  they  got 
out  of  the  Illinois  river. 

Q.  Could  you  make  first  class  mortar  out  of  the  yellow  sand 
yon  found  upon  the  ground  there  t 

A.    No,  sir ;  it  is  not  a  first  quality  of  sand. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  that  yellow  sand  was  used  in  making 
the  mortar  you  examined  to  day,  in  that  building  f 
Vol.  i— 104 
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A«  I  only  know  what  the  superintendent  said  aboat  it  I  asked 
him  which  eand  the  walla  were  laid  np  with  ;  he  said  it  was  laid 
np  Id  about  equal  proportions.  I  could  not  tell  by  examiuing  the 
mortar,  as  the  color  of  the  sand  was  changed  by  the  lime. 

Q.  Would  the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  sand  you  apeak  o^ 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  lime,  make  a  first  quality  of  mortar  I 

A.  It  would  make  a  good  quality,  but  not  firstclasa.  It  is  out 
of  the  nature  of  things  to  make  first  clasa  mortar  out  of  that  red 
sand.  We  have  sand  upon  the  lake  that  makes  first  clasa  mottar. 
It  is  sand,  with  no  impure  substance  in  iL 

Q.  State  anything  further  you  know  with  reference  to  the  mar 
terial  used  in  that  building  t 

A.  I  ha^e  never  used  the  Lemont  lime.  All  I  know  of  it  is 
what  the  npaker  of  it  has  told  me.  I  made  objections  to  his  lime 
on  aco(»unt  ot  the  cement  water  lime  in  it  It  seta  very  quick, 
and  we  could  not  work  it  with  ease. 

By  Mr.  Robbrts  : 

Q.  State  if  you  examined  the  stone  work,  the  cut  atone  work 
upon  that  building  t 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    State  your  opinion  about  that. 

A.  I  found  some  defects  in  the  cutting  of  it,  in  some  of  the 
joints,  but  upon  the  whole  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  job.  I  will 
j^ay  this  that  I  was  surprised  that  so  good  a  job  could  come  from 
the  State  Prison. 

Q.    Is  it  a  first  dass  job  of  stone  work  f 

A,    It  approaches  very  near  first  class.    In  cutting  so  large  an 
amount  of  stone  there  must  necessarily  be  some  stone  that  would 
be  marred.    It  has  been  handled  with  considerable  care,  and  it  is 
well  set 
Oro8$  examifuUian  ly  Mr.  Webb^  on  iehalf  cf  the  CbmmiMumer^: 

Q.  You  say  that  Lemont  lime  is  unprofitable.  You  meaa  it 
is  unprofitable  to  the  contractor  t 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  did  not  state  that  you  had  knowledge  aa  to 
whether  it  was  good  lime  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  used  it.  The  maker  of  it  has  very  ire^ 
quently  ofiered  to  send  some  of  it  to  me  to  let  me  test  it,  but  I 
never  used  any  of  it. 
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Q.  Taking  the  brick  work  and  stone  work  together,  what  wonld 
yoQ  say  as  to  the  qoaiitj  of  it  as  a  whole  t 

A.  It  is  just  as  I  have  stated.  The  on)  j  defect  is  that  the  mor- 
tar being  soft;  it  has  been  exposed  too  much  to  the  weather^bnt  the 
work  is  well  executed. 

Q.  The  mortar  in  the  interior,  as  I  understand  yon,  will  har- 
den } 

A,  It  is  better  there  than  upon  the  outside  of  the  walls.  I 
think  it  will  became  hard  in  time.  It  will  probably  be  wet  inside 
there  for  two  years ;  the  mortar  the  most  exposed  will  of  course 
harden  first : 

By  Mr.  Fuller,  on  direct  examination : 

Q.  State  whether  such  a  mixture  of  sand  as  you  spoke  of,  when 
hardened  with  age,  will  the  mortar  be  of  a  suitable  quality  for  the 
erection  of  such  a  building  as  that  t 

A.  Yes  sir;  I  think  it  will  make  the  walls  sufficiently  hard  to 
carry  the  building,  but  it  does  not  make  as  good  mortar  as  we  have 
at  Chicago,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Kobbbts  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  lime,  cement  and  sand  was 
used  in  the  mixture  of  this  mortar  ? 

A.  I  conld  tell  nothing  about  it  from  the  examination  of  the 
mortar.  I  asked  the  superintendent  if  there  was  any  cement  mix- 
ed in  the  mortar  or  whether  they  relied  upon  the  cement  in  the 
lime.  He  said  he  relied  entirely  upon  the  cement  in  the  lime ; 
that  he  did  not  mix  any  cement  with  the  mortar. 

Q.  State  whether  that  was  likely  to  make  as  good  mortar  as 
called  for  in  these  specifications,  which  reads  as  follows : 

'^AU  brick  walls  above  to  be  laid  with  mortar  composed  of  one 
part  of  cement,  one  part  of  lime  slacked  at  least  one  week  before 
using,  and  five  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand  t'^ 

A.  They  have  got  it  very  indefinite  in  that  specification,  but 
they  must  have  construed  it  that  the  lime  must  be  slacked  and  sand 
put  into  it  before  using  some  time,  as  I  found  a  large  amount  of 
slacked  lime  laying  there  that  is  entirely  useless.  As  regards  the 
properties  of  cement  in  this  lime  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Would  it  make  good  mortar  the  way  the  superintendent 
stated  to  you  they  mixed  the  mortar  t 

A,  I  think  it  would  make  better  mortar  the  way  it  is  specified 
there  in  the  specification.    The  proper  way  to  use  cement  in  mor- 
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tar  made  of  quick  lime  is  to  make  it  as  yoo  want  to  nse  it  When 
joa  come  to  mix  ap  ready  to  lay  brick^  the  proper  way  woald  be 
to  mix  the  cement  through  the  mortar  ae  it  is  nsed.  It  ahoald  all 
be  used  the  day  it  is  mixed ;  cement  after  it  once  begins  to  set,  and 
is  then  broken  np^  is  aaeless. 

CORNELIUS  PRICK 


Thvbsdat  Etshiko,  May  SS,  187L 

Bowlik-Stasok,  examined. 

The  witnesses  to-day  were  sworn. 

Br  Mb.  Robbbtb  : 

Q.     What  is  your  name  ? 

A.    BowliD-Starck. 

Q.  You  may  state  if^  at  any  time,  yon  have  made  any  mea- 
surement of  the  brick  in  the  new  State  House,  and  if  bo  at  what 
time,  and  wliat  the  result  oi  that  measurement  was. 

A.  At  your  request,  I  started  about  c^e  week  before  the  last 
adjournment  to  measure  the  brick  work.  I  stayed  afterward  and 
finished  the  measurement 

Q.  State  whether  you  measured  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications, and  how  much  you  made  it  out  to  be. 

A«    I  made  six  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Q.    State  where  those  brick  were. 

A.  In  the  upper  walls,  in  the  cellar,  and  the  arches.  I  don't 
refer  to  the  outside,  at  all— only  the  bricks  used  in  the  building. 

Bt  Mb.  Eaqas  : 

Q.    Does  the  amount  of  brick  include 

A.  The  brick  laid  in  the  walls  and  cellar  and  are  called  baee- 
ment  story — ^the  whole  building  as  far  as  finished. 

Bt  Mb.  Robxbts  : 

Q.    State  whether  that  is  kiln  measurement  or  not. 

A.  It  is  measurement  in  accordance  with  the  spedfieatioiia. 
^hen  I  measured  these  walls  I  had  first  to  ascertain  the  result  by 
both  ways— first  by  kiln  measurement  and  then  according  to  spe- 
cifications, without  allowing  the  deductions  made  in  the  archee, 
and  run  in  I  believe  with  the  kiln  brick  about  five  millions — the 
actual  bricks  laid  in  the  walls. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  show  yoar  manner  of  raeafinring  to  any  other 
architects  or  bnilders — and  if  so,  to  whom  t 

A.  In  the  first  place,  the  assistant,  Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  him 
how  he  woald  measare,  and  he  informed  me.  Mr.  Piquenard  I 
asked,  and  he  informed  me  about  some  measurement  there.  For 
instance,  the  air  ducts  and  air  flues,  accordinii:  to  Mr.  Clark's 
statement  to  me,  'he  had  measured  them  solid,  Mr«  Piquenard 
told  me  they  should  not  be  measured  solid.  The  smoke  flues  were 
measured  solid,  but  the  others  were  not. 

Q.  State  whether  the  specifications  required  them  thus  to  be 
measured  solid. 

A.  The  specifications,  as  I  understand,  provides  for  them  not 
to  be  measured  solid. 

Q.  Have  you  shown  your  figures  to  any  other  architects  or 
builders! 

A*  I  have  shown '  them  to  Mr.  Boyington,  Mr.  Wheelock, 
Hr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Loring. 

CroM-examined  hy  Mr.  MeMiUo/it. — I  will  get  you  to  explain 
particularly  the  manner  of  brick  measurement  made  by  yon  on 
this  building. 

A.  I  made  it  according  to  specifications*  The  specification 
sails  for  one  brick  and  a  half  in  length,  being  one  foot ;  that  gi^es 
the  thickness  of  the  wa!L  Then,  after  getting  the  cubic  contents 
:>f  the  wall,  it  is  to  be  multiplied  by  twenty-one,  because  one  cubic 
foot  requires  twenty-one  brick. 

Q.     Did  you  include  the  openings  in  the  flues ! 

A.  I  have  excluded  all  openings,  except  the  spring  of  the 
irch  ;  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  that  is  measured  solid. 

.Q.  What  arches  do  you  speak  of— those  above  the  opening  in 
;he  wall,  or  those  which  are  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the 
:>aBement  floor. 

A.     All. 

Q.     Did  you  measure  the  contents  of  every  wall  in  that  building! 

A.     I  did. 

Q.  Was  your  measurement  taken  from  the  measurement  of 
hose  walls  as  they  appeared  there,  or  from  plans  and  specifica- 
ions? 

A.    From  the  walls  as  they  appeared. 

Q  State  in  what  manner  you  measured  that  part  of  the  brick. 
rork  which  interlaces  with  the  stone. 
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A.    That  16  only  in  the  outside  wall.  I  had  to  make  an  averafre* 

Q.  Is  it  not  tine  that  the  stone  in  the  ootside  wall  are  of  dif- 
ferent thicknesses. 

A.     Certainly  ;  every  other  course  is  different. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  that  yon  could  ha^e  made  an  accurate 
measurement  of  brick  work  where  it  joins  the  stone  work  f 
*  A.  Near  enough  for  every  practical  purpose.  Because/ if  you 
allow  me  to  make  a  dipgram,  a  section  of  that  outside  wall 
would  look  this  way :  [A  diagram  was  shown  by  witness.]  Now 
I  have  tried,  aa  near  as  possible,  to  get  an  average  of  this. 

Q.  According  to  jour  explanation,  one  course  of  this  stone  xi 
receding.    Is  there  any  uniformity  ( 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that;  there  may  be  a  few  inches  of  vaii- 
ation. 

Q.     Oan  you  say  there  is  any  material  difference ! 

A.    I  don't  believe  there  is  any  material  difference. 

Q.  Please  state  your  rule  for  ascertaining  the  cubical  contents 
of  a  section  of  sphere. 

A.    You  have  to  get  the  area  of  the  sphere  and  multiply  it 

Q.    Give  your  rule. 

Mr.  BoBBBTs : 

I  donH  know  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  case.  We  are  all 
going  to  get  into  a  fog. 

Q.  I  just  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  for  information  to  ascer- 
tain his  qnalificatiops  as  a  measurer.  Srate,  if  yon  please,  what  is 
your  rule  for  ascertaining  the  cubical  contents  of  an  arclu 

A.  According  to  the  specifications,  they  are  to  be  measured 
solid,  from  the  spring  of  the  arch. 

Q.    Dfies  that  mean  to  its  base  t    To  what  point  f 

A.  Up.  For  instance  here  (illustrating),  measured  from  the 
base  up  solid. 

Q.  These  arches  having  all  been  formed  in  the  basement  floor, 
how  was  it  possible  for  you  to  measure  the  spring  of  (he  arch  f 

A.  Well,  having  first  got  the  whole  solid,  from  the  floor  to  the 
foundation,  then  from  the  foundation — the  spring  of  the  arch — it 
is  easy  enough  to  measure  to  the  crown  of  the  arch ;  that  gives  me 
the  whole  of  it. 

Q.     Did  you  apply  that  rule  in  all  your  measurement  t  ^ 

A.    In  all  my  measurement  of  the  basement  arches. 
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Q.    Was  the  floor  of  the  basement  of  uniform  level! 

A.  The  foundatioDs  are  of  nniform  level ;  there  might  be  a 
few  little  variations,  bat  no  material  difference;  I  have  discovered 
none  in  the  basement  There  are  some  little  seams  in  the  floor  in 
some  places. 

Q.  Welly  sir,  what  do  yoor  figures  show  the  number  of  brick 
to  have  been  t 

A.    8ix  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  brick  were  in  the  basement,  and  how 
many  in  the  fonr  walls  t 

A.  I  have  it  in  my  papers,  but  they  are  not  here  now.  The 
proporti  n  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  If  )roa  have  made  any  calculation  will  you  submit  it  as  part 
of  your  testimony  t 

A.  I  wonld  if  I  had  it  here  ;  I  hare  it  on  slips  of  paper.  I 
can  make  it  ont  and  attach  it  here. 

Mr.  Roberts  : 

You  n^ay  do  so.    . 

By  Mr  Robinson,  Commissioner : 

Q.  I  believe  I  nnderetand,  Mr.  Starck,  that  you  have  aUyour 
calcalations — a'l  your  figures  I 

A.    Tes,  sir,  I  believe  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  committee  how  long 
you  were  engaged  in  measuring  that  work? 

A.  I  was  first  engaged  about  seven  or  eight  days  before  the 
House  adjourned,  then  after  they  adjourned,  I  was,  perhaps,  three 
or  four  days  longer ;  though  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  was  there  the 
whole  day: 

Q.    About  how  long  were  yon  up  there  ? 

A.  In  the  beginning,  I  was  there  along  time,  because  I  want- 
ed to  hurry  the  thing,  and  get  the  measareuient  finished  before 
the  House  adjourned ;  but  as  I  could'nt  acoomplisb  it  at  the  time, 
afterwards  I  didn^t  slay  so  long. 

Q.    Who  assisted  you } 

A.    A  young  man  engaged  in  my  o£Sce — a  draughtsman. 

Q.    What's  hie  name  i 

A.    His  name  is  Weldon ;  they  call  him  Tom. 

Q.     Who  made  your  calculations  t 

A.    Myself;  nobody  assisted  me. 
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Q.  Let  me  aek  70Q,  have  jon  ever  seen  the  calculations  a&d 
figures  of  Mr.  Olark  t 

A.    Noy  sir ;  never  have. 

Q.    Do  70a  know  what  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  t 

A.     I  have  not  seen  his  figures. 

Q.    How  have  yon  measured  i 

A.  I  started  to  measure  from  the  west — southwest  room,  and 
then  I  went  round* 

Q.  Will  your  figures  show  the  thickness  of  all  the  outside 
walls  around  ! 

A.    Certainlji  except  the  stone. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  how  thick  those  walls  are !  Tell  the 
ooiQmittee  how  yon  could  estimate  the  brick  there. 

A.  We  had  that  here  a  few  minutes  ago^the  same  thing. 
Some  parts  of  the  stone  are  exposed,  and  I  measured  the  thick- 
ness of  them  and  I  have  averaged  the  whole, 

Q.     You  didn't,  in  any  place,  go  through  the  wall  ( 

A.  I  did  not  knock  a  hole  through  the  wall.  The  main  walls 
I  could  judge  of,  easily  enough.  Those  composed  of  stone  and 
brick  had  to  be  averaged. 

Q.    You  had  to  guess  at  the  figures,  did  you  not  t 

A.  Had  to  do  the  best  I  could.  Measured  as  far  as  I  could 
without  knocking  a  hole  through  the  wall. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  in  the  cellar,  the  specifications  re- 
quired you  to  measure  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  to  the  top,  ma- 
king it  all  solid.  How  could  you  tell  ?  How  conld  you  tell  bow 
far  it  was — how  deep  the  arches  went  t 

A.  1  reckoned  from  the  floor  above  to  the  foundation ;  from 
the  basement  floor,  the  whole  hight  of  the  cellar. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  how  much  experience  you  have.  Now,  here 
IB  the  spring  of  the  arch  (illnstrating).  Now,,  sir,  how  could  yon 
tell,  when  the  floor  was  all  over  there,  how  far  it  was  up  from  the 
spring  to  the  top-^^o  hole  to  see  through  t 

A.  (Witness  illustrating.)  Suppose  here  is  the  arch,  and 
there  the  spring  of  the  arch.  I  know  how  far  it  is  from  here  to 
here,  and  from  that  I  get  the  thickness  of  the  floor.  (Some  fur- 
ther illustrations  were  npt  clear  to  the  reporter.) 

Q.  Mr.  Starck,  I  want  to  have  the  committee  learn  something 
about  your  ability  to  measure.  EUve  you  had  large  experience 
in  measuring  brick  walls  ( 
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A.    I  have  measured  some. 

Q,    What  is  yonr  profession  t 

A.     Oivil  engineerini;. 

[Mk.  Roberts. — I  would  say,  that  in  the  original  examination 
witness  gave  a  complete  history  of  his  life.] 

[Mr.  K0BIN8ON. — I  think  there  are  some  things  that  perhaps 
he  hasn't  given.  I  know  something  about  the  gentleman's  his- 
tory.] 

(To  the  witness.) 

Q.    How  long  have  yoa  been  in  this  oonntry  t 

A.    Fifteen  years. 

Q.    Where  have  yon  worked  t 

A.    Both  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.    How  long  in  Philadelphia  t 

A.    From  lb<53  till  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Just  give  the  names  of  the  men  you  worked  for  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan  was  one ;  Mr.  John  McArthur  They 
were  the  two  principal  architects  I  worked  for.  Then  I  had  an 
office  of  ray  own.  I  worked  for  the  United  States — for  General 
Grossman.    That's  in  Philadelphia^ 

Q.     What  is  Sloan's  profession !  \ 

A.    He  is  an  architect. 

Q.    Is  he  a  man  of  ability  in  his  profession } 

A.    I  believe  him  to  be  so. 

Q.    A  man  of  integrity  and  truth } 

A.    I  believe  so. 

Q.    McArthur  an  architect? 

A.  He  is..  I  was  emfdoyed,  at  first)  with  him  about  four 
months,  and  then  a  short  time  afterwards  I  was  again  employed 
when  he  got  his  large  buildisg,  the  Free  Mason's  bail.  I  worked 
again  for  him  four  months. 

Q«    Was  he  an  architect ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    A  man  of  ability  and  integrity  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  architects  did  you  know.  Give  some  of  the 
principal  ones. 
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A.  Several.  Mr.  Somen  is  one.  Then  the  principal  archi- 
tect of  the  Free  Mason's  hall ;  Vve  forgotten  his  name.  Then 
Fonrnice  and  Frazer. 

Q.    Did  joa  do  anything  more  than  drawing  ! 

A.    Drawing  was  a  part  of  my  work. 

Q.    Did  yon  ever  get  np  the  plan  of  a  baildingt 

^Lm     JL  es. 

Q.    For  Mr.  Sloan  I 

A.  For  Mr.  McArthnr,  I  did.  Besides,  I  got  a  written  state- 
ment from  some  of  those  gentlemen,  and  have  brought  it  with  me. 

Q.  I  know  about  yonr  written  statements.  I  understand  about 
yonr  written  history.     When  did  yon  leave  there  I 

A.    About  two  years  ago. 

Q.     Been  back  there  since  f 

A.    Four  months  after  I  came  here  I  went  back. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  stay  t 

A.     About  two  weeks. 

Q.    Been  back  since  ! 

A.    Never. 

[OOPT.] 

PHiLADBLPHfA,  January  29,  1869. 

The  undersigned,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  O.  P.  Bolin  Starck,  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  him  for  snch  employment  as  he  may 
seek  ;  having  been  in  our  employ  at  various  times,  we  can  testify 
to  his  being  a  competent'  draughtsman,  and  steady,  industrious 
and  intelligent  gentleman. 

Samubl  Sloan,  Architect,  152,  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

W.  S.  Akdbkws,  Architect  209,  South  Sixth  St. 

Lbwis  Cooper,  2030,  Walnut  St. 

OsoAB  F.  MooBB,  329,  Walnut  St. 

Henry  Cartwrioht,  1st  President  American  Meter  Oo. 

Joseph  Harrison. 

Jambs  O.  Watson,  1229,  N.  Broad  St. 

Gbo.  Summers,  Architect^  206,  South  Sixth  St. 

G.  H.  Grossman,  A.  Q.  M.,  V.  S.  A.,  2014,  Delancy  Place. 

John  Mo  Arthur,  Jb.,  Architect,  209,  South  Sixth  St. 

Tuos.  A.  Barlow. 

I  concur  in  the  foregoing  recommendations. 

Mobton  MoMiohael. 
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To  Wham  U  may  Cbnc&m :        * 

We  cerrifj  that  we  have  employed  Mr.  0.  Starek  as  a  draoj^hta- 
man,  and  that  we  have  been  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  that  we 
recommend  him  to  any  one  who  may  require  the  services  of  a 
good  architectnral  draaghtsman  and  colorist. 

OOOH&ANB    &   PlQUBNAKDy   Ar^UecU. 

Spkinofdeld,  May  10,  1870. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Bakbb: 

We,  the  undersigned,  woald  most  respectrnlly  reqnest  that  yon 
wonld  appoint  Mr.  O.  Bolin-Starck  as  draughtsman  to  make  copies 
of  distilleries  for  your  district  Mr.  Stank  understands  this  class 
of  work  well,  having  been  engaged  in  this  business  in  Philadel- 
phia.   Mr.  S.  will  give  you  entire  satisfaction. 

E.  £.  Mtbrs,  ArcAikctj 
Ghas.  Fishes, 
Edward  Rummel, 
L.  S.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Starek  has  been  well  recommended  to  me  as  an  excellent 
draughtsman  and  a  worthy,  reliable  gentleman. 

John  M.  Palmsb. 

I  oononr  in  the  foregoing  recommendations  of  Mr.  Starek,  as 
a  good  draughtsman  and  pleasant  gentleman. 

Ohas.  Bidglbt. 


Otis  L.  Wbbblook,  sworn: 

Questions  by  Mr.  Robbbts: 

Q.    State  your  name,  age  and  place  of  residence. 

A.  My  name  is  Otis  L.  Wheelock ;  my  residence  is  Chicago, 
and  my  age  fifty  four. 

Q.'    What  is  your  profession } 

A.    An  architect. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  business ! 

A.    Twenty-five  years. 

Q.     Where  I 

A.  Sixteen  years  in  Ohicago ;  the  rest  of  the  time  in  New 
Tork  State. 
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Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bolin-Starek — the  gentleiDaii 
who  has  joat  teatified  f 

A.    I  have  only  seen  him  to-day. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  so  aa  to  know  anything  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  made  the  meaaorement  of  the  brick-work  in  the 
new  State  Hooaet 

A.  I  know  by  what  he  showed  me-— by  diagrams — ^how  he  ar- 
rived at  the  measurement. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  your  judgment  is  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  measurement. 

A.  T  should  say  his  measurement  wa&  very  liberal.  I  ahonld 
say  he  figured  it  a  little  too  much  in  some  instances. 

Q.    Have  you  examined  the  walls  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  result  of  your  examination  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  measured  it,  whether  it  was  liberal,  and  whether  he  ac- 
counted for  all  the  brick  there  is  f 

A.     I  think  he  counted  more  brick  than  there  is. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  have  ever  examined  the  specifications 
under  which  that  brick  was  to  be  laid  t 

A.  Never  very  thoroughly ;  the  other  gentlemen  read  it  over 
two  or  three  times  in  my  hearing.  We  had  some  discussion  on 
the  specification,  as  to  the  nM>de  of  measuring.  It  seems  the 
ppecitications  were  made  when  there  were  not  to  be  any  arches, 
but  only  iron  girders ;  it  was  afterwards  changed  to  put  in  arches, 
and  the  mode  of  measurement  was  the  same  comparatively. 

Q.  State  if  in  your  opinion  the  number  of  bricks  he  allows 
to  be  as  much  as  the  State  House  pmbably  eootaiai. 

A.     I  think  a  little  more. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state,  if  you  have  examined  the  brick-work, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  laid. 

A.  I  went  with  the  other  gentlemen,  this  morning,  quite  eariy, 
all  through  the  balls  and  all  on  top  of  the  walls,  and  examined 
pretty  thoroughly,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  places,  and  fonnd  some 
walls  very  good,  indeed — mortar  pretty  hard— ^ther  places  foond 
pretty  bad.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  about  half  of  the  walls 
above  the  foundation  should  be  taken  down. 

Q.    State  your  reason  for  so  thinking. 

A.    The  mortar  isn't  good. 
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Q.    Will  it  ever  make  a  firstclass  job  t 

A.    I  think  it  never  will 

Q.  Did  yoQ  examine !  What  portion  of  the  walls  did  yon  ex- 
amine ( 

A.  We  examined  nearij  all  there  was  above  the  basement 
story. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  if  the  defects  in  those  waUs  wasn't  likely  to 
be  caused  by  bring  exposed  to  the  weather} 

A.    I  should  think  not. 

Q.  What  experience  have  yon  had  in  regard  to  constmction  of 
walls! 

A.  If  there  is  a  hard  frost  before  the  mortar  is  dry  it  will  in- 
jure the  mortar. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  yon  have  examined  the  specifications  in 
regard  to  the  walls,  how  the  brick  were  to  be  laid  2 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  they  keep  within  the  specifications  ! 

A.    I  should  think  the  mortar  was  not. 

Q.    Have  you  examined  the  sand  and  lime  there  t 

A.  Didn't  see  any  lime ;  examined  some  sand — ^some  bank  sand 
and  some  river  sand — not  as  good  as  our  lake  shore  sand. 

Q.    State  the  character  of  that  sand. 

A.    The  largest  pile  of  sand  contained  considerable  loam. 

Q.    State  whether  good  sand  or  not 

A.    I  should  think  not. 

Q.    Oan  there  be  good  work  done  with  it? 

A.    I  should  think  not  first-class  work. 

Q.  Yon  may  state,  Mr.  Wheelock,  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
first-class  job— the  brick  work  on  the  State  House  i 

A.    I  should  say  the  brick  are  well  laid. 

Q.    The  balance  of  the  work — the  material  ? 

A.    The  material  isn't  good. 

Q.    For  making  a  first-class  job } 

A.     I  should  think  not. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  will,  what  proportion  of  that  work 
is  not  good. 

A.    About  one*half  above  foundation. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  the  foundation } 

A  Went  down  below,  but  'twas  pretty  dark — couldn't  tell 
much  about  it 
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Q.  State  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  would  be  eafe  and 
proper  to  erect  such  an  extensive  and  weighty  bnilding,  aa  the 
State  House  proposes  to  be,  on  those  walls  there  ? 

A.     Well,  sir,  I  think  it  would  be  preferable  to  take  them  down. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  plans  under  which  that  State 
House  has  been  erected,  and  proposes  to  be  finished  t 

A.  I  looked  them  all  oyer  in  Kr.  Piqnenard's  office,  and  I 
could  see  nothing  wrong  about  the  plans.  Of  conrae,  I  oouIdnH 
examine  critically. 

Q.  State  whether  those  were  the  original  plans  by  which  the 
State  House  was  built  ? 

A.    I  don't  know,  except  What  they  told  about  it 

Q.    Who  told  you  f 

A.  Mr.  Bolin-Starck ;  I  talked  with  Mr.  Piquenard  —  not 
about  that  being  the  plan. 

Q.    Have  the  plans  been  changed  f 

A.     Don't  know. 

Q.  Don*t  know  whether  they  worked  according  to  the  original 
plans  or  not! 

A.  Do  not;  I  suppose  not  from  what  they  told  me — ^this 
measurer  told  me. 

Q.     bid  you  see  the  plans  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  the  work  done  in  accordance  with  those  plane and 

the  measurement! 

A.    As  far  as  I  could  judge. 

Q.  According  to  those  plans,  and  the  way  the  work  has  been 
done,  can  you  approximate  what  the  building  will  cost  f 

A.    It  will  be  nothing  but  guess  work. 

Q.    Your  best  judgment  t 

A.  We  became  satisfied  among  us  that  we  would  not  dare  to 
state  less  than  six  millions.  Ot  course,  it  would  depend  largely 
upon  how  elaborately  the  work  was  done. 

Q.  In  accordance  with  the  plans,  and  allowing  reasonably  for 
the  construction,  what,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  the  probable 
costt 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  state  lees  than  six  millions.  Of  course, 
I  should  have  you  understand  the  estimate  is  based  somewhat 
on  what  has  already  been  paid  out. 

Q.    I  will  ask  jou,  if  you  were  shown  the  manner  in  which  this 
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work  was  measnred,  whetlier  or  not  it  was  measured  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  measariug  brick  work  f 

A.    No,  sir ;  it  is  mo^e  liberal  than  the  nsnal  mode  of  measaring. 

Q.     State  the  usual  way. 

A.  Half  openings — take  oat  half  openings.  In  very  large 
openings  take  out  all  of  tbem ;  in  very  large  arches^  instead  of 
taking  a  straight  line  across  the  spring  of  the  arch,  we  would  run 
two  linee  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  to  the  center,  and  take  that 
for  the  line ;  instead  of  taking  a  line  from  the  spring  of  the  arch^ 
where  it  was  twenty  feet,  or  something  like  that 

Q.    What  are  the  arches  there  f 

A.    Twenty  feet. 

Q.  Waa  it  possible  to  measure  those  walls,  where  they  butt  up 
against  the  stone  work,  with  any  kind  of  certainty  ? 

A.     I  think  it  is. 

Q. .  State  the  manner  in  which  they  were  measured. 

A.  Mr.  Starck  told  me  he  was  informed  those  stone  were  a 
certain  number  of  inches  thick — some  more,  some  less ;  he  took 
an  average  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  of  the  stone,  and  in 
that  way  took  a.  very  dose  average  of  the  brick  work. 

Q.     Could  it  be  measured  in  that  way  t 

A.  I  think  it  could ;  and  if  the  gentleman  has  measured  in 
that  way,  he  has  measured  correctly. 

Q.  From  your  conversation  with  him,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
his  competency  (  * 

A.     I  should  think  him  very  competent. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Bobinsok,  Commissioner : 

Q.  You  say  that  about  half  those  walls  should  be  taken  down  t 
Does  that  include  all  the  cross  walls,  back  up  against  the  stone  t 
Does  it  include  half  of  any  other  work  ? 

A.  Should  think  not ;  I  don^t  remember  examining  further ; 
it  was  the  partitioning  walls — the  cross  walls — I  referred  to. 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Wheelock,  that  they  ought  to  be  taken 
out  half  way  to  the  basement  t  Or  do  you  mean  that  half  of  the 
walls  should  be  taken  entirely  down  t 

A.    Better  be  taken  down  to  the  floor. 

Q.    Do  you  think  the  inside  and  cross  walls  are  good  or  bad  t 

A.  Some  of  those  are  very  good ;  I  should  think  it  i6  the 
corner  this  way — I  went  'round  that  way  and  went  into  the  west 
end;  went  through  the  building;     Mr.  Piquenard's  office   was 
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oyer  on  the  other  end,  opposite  where  we  went  in ;  the  walle  on 
the  left  hand  side  jast  beyond  the  dome  very  good  indeed ;  you 
may  see  a  very  marked  difference. 

Q.    Two  pretty  large  walls  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That's  a  pretty  £Edr  wall — which  one,  the  large  or  the 
small  t 

A.  I  should  think  the  large  one;  the  mortar  looks  very  white, 
very  fair. 

Q.    The  other  not  so  good  t 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Is  the  brick  itself  good  brick  ( 

A.    They  are  not  as  good  brick  as  we  have  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  Chicago,  have  yonf 
(laughing). 

A.  Take  a  Chicago  brick  and  strike  it,  and  it  will  ring  like 
iron. 

Q.    Are  thej  good  brick  for  this  latitude  ? 

A.    I  gness  they  are — I  should  think  so. 

Q.    The  brick  appeared  to  be  well  laid  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Right  amount  of  mortar  put  in  ? 

A.  A  little  more  mortar  than  I  should  like  to  see — should  like 
to  see  a  closer  joint. 

Q.    The  fault  consists  in  lime  and  sand,  does  it  I 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  there  be  good  mortar  made  out  of  this  lime  and 
sand? 

A.     I  should  think  not. 

Q.    Have  you  used  the  Lemont  lime! 

A.    I  have  discarded  it  altogether. 

Q.    Don't  regard  it  as  good  limet 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  fault,  as  I  understand,  is  in  the  mortar,  and  not 
in  the  brick  or  the  woik{ 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  the  stone  work  I 

A.    The  foundation  stone. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  the  general  appearance! 

A.    Tretty  fair  work— some  of  the  joints  want  trimming. 
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Q.  What  is  it  worth  to  pat  brick  in  thd  wAll^-parties  finding 
the  brick  and  all  the  material  { 

A^  I  am  hardly  competent  to  answer,  because  I  don't  know 
how  mnch  yonr  clear  sand  would  cost;  I  heard  somebody  else 
say  he  made  an  estimate — ^he  says  fourteen  dollars  a  thousand-r- 
that's  all  I  could  say.  \ 

Q.  Eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  would  be  very  low,  would  it 
not! 

A.    I  should  think  so. 

Q.    What  was  it  worth  to  set  those  stone  ? 

Mr.  RoBBBTS : 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Robinson,  you  are  lawyer  enough  to  know. 

Mb.  RoBiNSoir : 

I  suppose  you  are  no  prosecutor.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  at 
the  facts.  We  have  no  objections  to  the  truth  coming  out.  [To 
the  witness.] 

Q.    What  was  it  worth  to  set  the  stone  t 

A.    Don't  know. 

Q.     You  are  an  architect,  not  a  builder  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  is  an  architect  necessarily  a  good  judge  of  work  t 

A.    He  ought  to  be ;  I  have  been  a  builder. 

Q.  You  have  experience.  Do  you  know  an  architect,  Mr. 
Bauer  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Carter  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  a  builder  there  by  the  name  of  Deekman  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  their  character  ? 

A.    Bauer  and  Garter  are  very  good. 

Q.    Deekman's  character  as  a  builder  ? 

A.    Good  as  a  stone  contractor. 

Q.  Would  you  have  faith  in  their  judgment,  as  much  faith  ifa 
their  estimate,  of  the  cost  of  a  building,  as  you  would  have  in 
their  being  good  architects  (and  Deekman) ;  would  you  have  faith 
in  their  estimate  and  judgment? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  Deekman  has  made  several  estimates,  and  finish- 
ed some  contracts  in  my  office. 

Vol.  1-105 
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Q.  Yoa  eay  from  the  diagrams  this  man  here  teetifyiog  showed 
youi  70a  jndge  he  gave  a  very  liberal  measurement.  Yoa  know 
nothing  abont  the  measurement? 

A.    Welly  I  say  he  showed  me  how  he  arrired  at  it 

Q.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  he  had  very  little  capacity,  and 
none  for  measuring,  you  would  not  have  very  much  faith  in  his 
results. 

A.    Well,  sir— 

Q.  You  based  all  your  statement  about  the  measurement  on 
what  he  told  you  about  his  plan  of  measurement.  If  be  didu^t 
tell  you  the  truth  you  would  know  nothing  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  a  partner  of  Mr.  Boynton  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  We  we^e  together  fourteen  years,  after  that  we 
dissolved  our  partnership.  We  were  together  seven  or  eight  years 
building  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  competition,  in  any  way,  for  a  job,  with 
Piqnenard  and  Cochrane  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    I  only  asked;  you  architects  have  so  moch  rivalry. 

A.  Personallyi  I  am  a  very  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Cochrane  i 
Mr.  Piquenard  I  never  saw  until  today. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Bobxats  : 

Q.  1  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  what  it  is  worth  to  lay  the  brick  in  the  wall  with  the 
kind  of  material  that  have  been  used  here  ? 

A.    I  do  not ;  a  little  less  than  fourteen  dollars. 

Q.    How  much  less  t 

A.  I  suppose  a  man  could  lay  thorn  for  eleven  dollars  and 
forty  cents. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  what  it  would  be  worth  to  lay  first-class 
work,  sand,  lime  and  brick  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  This  Lemont  lime,  do  you  know  anything  about  how  that 
rates? 

A.    Not  nsed  at  all  in  Chicago. 

Q.    For  what  reason  ? 

A.    Bad  lime. 

Q.    Did  you  observe  anything  about  the  bottom  arches  f 
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A.  I  think  when  jou  take  out  yoor  tupforta  thej  will  fall 
down. 

Q.    What  will  be  the  resalt  t 

A.    They  will  fall  on  the  floor  below. 

Q.    What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  building ! 

A.    Ko  effect  on  the  bailding.     . 

Q.    What  are  those  arches  intended  to  support  ? 

A.  Nothing.  I  suppose  they  are  only  to  divide  the  space ;  to 
make  an  airdnCt  snpport. 

Q.    If  they  fall  down,  must  they  be  rebuilt  again  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  arch  is  so  flat,  that  it  is  not  more  than  four 
inches  here  [illustrating]. 

Q.    How  flur  across  is  it  ? 

A.     Six  or  seven  feet. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Kobikson,  Commifisioner : 

Q.  Yon  say  the  spring  of  the  arch  isn't  more  than  five  inchea; 
this  flat  ardhy  there  isn't  a  particle  of  weight  on  it ;  it  will  9tand 
of  itself;  there  is  just  one  row  of  bricks  on  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Questions  by  Mr,  SstsbidgB)  Commissioner : 

Q.  Could  it  get  down  without  crushing  in  t|ie  brick  and  znor- 
tarf 

A.  The  mortar  will  have  to  yield,  but  I  saw  no  reason  why  the 
arch  shouIdn^t  have  more  spring. 

Ej  Mr.  BoBiNSOH : 

Q.  Just  now  you  spoke,  in  answer  to  Mr*  AobartS)  about  this 
work.  Don't  you  suppose  a  man  could  do  the  work  with  this  aand ; 
a  man  might  lose  money  on  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  our  contractors  do  very  fraqoently. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  a  good  job  can't  be  d#m  with  the  sand 
on  the  ground  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  that's  what  I  meant  to  say. 

Q.    If  you  have  heard  why  the  line  in't  good,  tell  why? 

A.'  I  don't  know,  it  has  been  so  long  siuea  I  haye  ^had  any 
acquaintance  with  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  but  what  it  i&  bettet  now  than  it  tised  to 
be ;  but  what  they  are  getting  it  out  of  an  entiiely  different  strata ! 
I  understand  that  to  be  the  fact.     • 

A.    Ko,  sir. 
.  Q.    You  don't  know  whether  it  is  good  now  or  not? 

A.    H" 0,  sir. 
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W.  W.  BoTiNOTOKy  Bworn  : 

QaeBtion8  by  Mr.  Kobsbtb  : 

Q.  I  will  get  70a  to  state  [if  70a  know  Mr.  BoliD-Starcky  who 
meaaared  tbU  State  House  work  t 

A.    I  have  known  him  between  one  and  two  years. 

Q.  Have  70a  had  an7  conversation  with  him,  in  which  he  has 
explained  to  7011  the  manner  in  whicli  he  measured  this  work  I 

A.  He  has  explained  it  ver7  fnll7  from  the  plans,  and  from 
the  baildingy  and  from  other  demonstrations  lie  made  on  paper. 

Q.  State  year  jadgment  as  to  whether  it  was  a  correct  way  of 
arriving  at  the  measnrement. 

A.  Well,  I  asked  him  some  particulars — wh7  he  made  some 
allowances  for  certain  arches,  and  he  said  he  said  he  had  done  it 
b7  taking  the  construction  of  the  specifications  as  nearly  as  he 
could.  I  did^nt  exactly  agree  with  him  in  reference  to  construing 
the  specifications ;  however,  he  said  he  had  measared  so  and  so, 
taking  in  the  arches  from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  whicK  in  some  of 
them  would  make  a  very  large  measurement,  amounting  to  300,- 
000  brick. 

Q.  From  your  judgment,  is  he  a  competent  man  to  make  such 
a  measnrement  as  that  t 

A«  He  seems  to  be  a  man  who  understands  himself  very  thor- 
oughly, both  in  measurement  and  other  architectural  matters. 

Q.  Does  he  seem  to  understand  the  general  principles  by 
which  such  work  is  done  ? 

A.    I  should  think  he  did,  sir,  thoroughly. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  if  you  have  ever  made  an  examination  of 
the  plane  of  this  State  House,  and,  if  so,  when,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent? 

A.    I  examined  them  to-day,  slightly,  about  an  hour  or  so. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  those  were  the  original  plans  by  which 
the  State  House — tlto  bricks  were  laid,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
laidt 

A.  I  said  I  examined  4o-day,  and  I  think  I  examined  the  same 
plans,  many  of  them,  two  years  ago,  at  Cochrane  &  Piquenard's 
office. 

Q.  s  Are  these  the  same? 

A.  I  should  think  they  were.  They  have  been  making  seve- 
ral changes  in  detail,  one  way  or  another,  but  the  plans  they  repre- 
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Bent  to-day  are  the  same  plans  they  had  two  years  ago,  and  the 
.plans,  I  understand,  adopted  by  the  State. 

Q.  Slate,  if  you  will,  whether  the  baUding,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  erected,  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  those  plans  and 
specifications. 

A.    I  should  think  they  hadn't — in  fact,  I  know  they  haven't. 

Q.     State  wherein  there  has  teen  any  deviation. 

A.  The  plans  don't  show  any  form  of  oonstraction  in  the  shi^ 
of  arches,  piers,  &c.  in  the  basement,  bat  they  have  a  plan  whidi 
has  been  drawn  since,  in  which  piers  are  laid  ont  in  part^  but  only 
a  part  of  those  show  on  the  plan.  We  asked  them  as  to  those 
constructed  id  the  building.  They  said  they  hadn't  been  drawn. 
Mr.  Fiqacnard  had  sketched  them  at  the  building  at  the  time, 
without  making  any  definite  plans  for  them. 

Q.  Have  jou  made  any  estimate  as  to  what  that  building  will 
cost  when  completed  under  the  plans  and  speoifications  upon 
which  the  work  so  far  has  proceeded ! 

A.  I  [should  judge,  that  the  way  they  have  modified  the 
plans  since  they  started,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  at 
the  real  cost.  If  the  plans  are  allowed  to  be  changed  at  every 
shift  and  corner,  it  becomes  impossible  to  telL 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  money  already  ex- 
pended, and  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  spent,  what  would 
be  the  probable  cost,  in  your  judgment! 

A.    I  understand  they  have  spent  now  about  $900,000. 

Q.    Up  to  the  1st  of  December,  $805,000. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  looked  at  some  drawings  to- 
day, said  to  be  made  for  the  next  story,  the  stone  work,  Ac,  and 

I  looked  at  the  design  for  the  same  thing,  as  adopted  by  the  State 

designs  shown  to  me  for  the  same  plans^pieked  them  eut  and 
pasted  them  together,  and  there  is,  I  should  judge,  so  far  as  the 
design  for  the  next  story,  from  50  to  76  per  eent.  more  than  those 
shown  on  the  plans  as  adopted.  Taking  that  through  in  that  way, 
if  that  method  is  to  bo  carried  en,  you  may  swallow  up  from 
five  to  six  million  dollars,  taking  as  a  basis  that  story  on  which 
they  now  seem  to  be  at  work;  those  things  are  apt  to  grow  and  in- 
crease. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  in  regard  to  some  of  the  arches :  What  is 
your  opinion  about  them,  as  to  whether  the  arches  oyer  the  air 
ducts  will  stand  or  qo);  ^ 
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A.  They  are  very  Hat,  eir— hardly  thfnk  they  would  hold  their 
weight 

Q.    How  long,  and  how  wide  are  those  arches  ? 

A.    Between  six  and  seven  feet 

Q.    How  long  are  they  i 

A.  They  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  building  north  and 
sonth ;  from  the  north  to  the  center — from  the  soutli  to  the  center. 
They  are  very  long.  Of  course  there  is  no  particular  amonnt  of 
weight  on  tbenl. 

Mr.  Bmnr,  Commissioner- 
No  weight  on  them  at  all. 

A.    I  shonld  think  the  arches  spring  about  four  inches. 

Mr.  Rotniaoir,  Ooramissioner— 

Five  inches. 

A.    I  didn^  measure. 

By  Mb.  Bobbkts  : 

C.  Is  that  suflSciently  strong  for  an  arch  to  be  self-support- 
ing! 

A.  I  sbofddu't  have  been  willing  to  support  that  arch  my- 
self. 

Mr.  BvvxBiDos,  Commissioner — 

Been  very  easy  matter  to  tell  by  taking  out  the  supports. 

A.  A  matter  of  surprise  that  they  hadn^t  been  taken  out  be- 
fore. 

By  Mr.  Kobbbts  : 

Q.  I  will  get  yon  to  state  K  you  have  made  any  examination  of 
the  work  to  day,  as  yon  made  an  examination  some  time  ago,  and 
gave  the  result  to  this  committee. 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.    You  may  state  what  the  condition  of  the  work  was. 

A.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exposition  of  the  work  since 
I  was  here,  beeause  there  are  a  good  many  holes  in  the  walls,  which 
ezpese  more  than  when  I  was  here  before.  I  find  a  por- 
tion of  those  holes  cat  through  expose  a  very  fine  quality  of  work, 
and  a  portion  of  them  exposed,  what  I  supposed  it  would  prove,  a 
very  inferior  qnality  of  work  as  compared  with  the  other ;  that  is, 
to  day,  you  take  on  one  side  «* the  north  side  of  the  corndor — as 
compared  with  the  other,  there  is  no  comparison  ;  one  is  very  in- 
ferior, the  other  very  good  indeed. 

Q.  State  whether  it  is  improved  any  since  you  examined  it  in 
the  winten 
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A.    I  don't  think  it  has. 

Q.    State  whether  it  is  likely  to  grow  better — to  make  a  gpod 

job. 

A.    Don't  think  it  will  ever  set. 

Mr.  BuHN,  Commissioner — 

Are  you  still  of  opinion  that  the  walls  would  fall  down  7 

A.    I  never  said  they  would. 

Mr.  BuKN : 

Q.    You  said  they  wonld  crush  out. 

A.    I  think  so  now. 

By  Mr.  Bobests  : 

Q.     What  is  the  mle  with  regard  to  good  mortar  ? 

A.    It  will  harden  and  make  a  solid  mass. 

Mr.  Bkvkbidqb,  Commissioner — 

Q.  If  that  was  a  brick  [illastrating  with  one  of  three  specimens 
on  the  table]  from  the  very  softest  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  mor- 
tar there  became  that  hard,  would  the  other  part  of  the  wall  become 
ibbardi 

A.  (Taking  a  specimen  and  examining.)  There  is  something 
to  be  noticed  there  to  a  very  large  extent  There  are  pockets 
there  now,  which  are  nothing  bnt  clean  sand,  shewing  that  the 
mortar  was  not  properly  mixed.  That  mortar,  (pointing  to  spec- 
imen,) was  good,  it  came  out  of  the  cement  mortar,  bat  there  was 
a  lack  of  mixing  in  those  sand  pockets  very  considerably. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  mortar  had  been  good,  Mr.  Boynton,  at  the 
time  you  saw  it  in  the  winter,  ongbt  the  waU  to  improve  from  that 
time  to  this  t 

A.  Yes,  sir,  beceme  as  hard  as  that  mortar,  (pointing  to  speci- 
meo)  within  the  time,  to  a  reasonable  dist^ce  from  the  outside, 
and  since  I  came  to-day,  some  I  have  seen  as  hard  as  that 

Q.  I  understood  yon,  when  yon  were  here  before,  that  you 
yfrere  superintending  the  erection  of  a  large  building  in  Chicago, 
the  walls  of  which  had  been  exposeJ.  I  will  ask  what  building 
that  was  ? 

A.    That  was  the  Pacific  Hotel 

Q.     State  what  effect  the  winter  had  on  those  walls — whether 
they  presented  £he  same  appearance  that  these  walls  do  now  ? 
A*    I  have  no  information  whether  they  have  dried. 
Q.    That  is  a  large  building,  is  itt    How  thick  are  the  walls.  ? 
A.    Two  feet  four  inches. 
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Mr.  Robinson,  CommisBioner : 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Starck? 

A-    Two  years. 

Q.    What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.    He  was  in  SpringlSeld. 

Q.    Has  he  any  work  about  Chicago  2 

A.    Don't  think  he  has. 

Q.    Yon  regard  him  as  a  good  architect ! 

A.    As  far  as  I  saw. 

Q.  How  much  opportunity  have  yon  bad  to  judge  of  bis  ca- 
pacity as  an  architect ! 

A.    From  inquiries  that  1  have  made. 

Q.    Who  did  you  inquire  of? 

A.    Mr.  Piquenard  says  he  is  a  good  architect 

Q.    Does  he  tell  yon  ao  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    He  has  worked  for  Mr.  Piquenard.    Of  coarse 
he  hasnH  worked  for  me,  and  I  havn't  examined  any  building  be ' 
has  constructed. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Mr.  Sloan's  character  as  a  builder? 

A.    First  class. 

Q.    A  man  of  ability  in  his  profession  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  statement  is  that  some  of  this  work  over  here  ia  very 
good,  and  some  very  unfair.  How  is  the  work,  Mr.  Boynton,  in 
the  cellar  or  basement  part ! 

A.    The  sub-cellar,  I  should  think,  is  good  work. 

Q.  A  portion  of  the  walls  are  good ;  did  you  examine  the 
walls  in  the  west  side — the  main  corridor  where  there  is  a  large 
hole  cut  through  the  wall ! 

A.  That  on  the  west  side,  some  of  it,  is  better,  but  it  isn't 
good  work. 

Q.    Do  you  say  good  or  bad  work  ? 

A.    Better  than  some. 

Q.  Good  or  bad,  fair  or  how  is  it  ?  I  donU  ask  how  it  is  as 
compared  with  the  other. 

A.  I  have  seen  fairer  work  and  have  seen  worse — a  great  deal 
better  there. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  architect — worked  at  the  busi- 
ness? 

A.    I  have  been  an  architect  some  thirty-five  years. 
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Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Ohicago  i 

A.    Eighteen  years. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  a  plan  for  tbiB  hoaae — ^I  donH  remember— 
for  this  State  House? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  a  plan  for  the  Iowa  State  House,  for  which 
Piquenard  A  Cochrane  made  k  plan  also.  Whose  plan  was 
adopted? 

A.    Mine  received  the  premium. 

Q.    Whose  plan  was  adopted  ? 

A.    The  last  time  I  saw,  the  Governor  hadn't  adopted  any  plan. 

Q.    Yours  received  the  premium  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  and  they  had  been  competing? 

A.    There — ^yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  to  do  a  job  of  brick  work  such  as  the 
best  of  that  there  ? 

A.    Do  you  mean  simply  the  work,  or  the  material  too  ? 

Q.    Yes,  that's  what  I  mean. 

A.*  Well,  I  should  judge  that  such  work  as  that  could  have 
been  laid  last  year,  including  the  brick  work  and  mortar,  accord- 
ing to  the  specifications,  and  according  to  the  standard  of  the  best 
walls,  for  from  twelve  to  thirteen  dollars.  I  think  I  could  have 
contracted  for  that. 

By  Mr.  MuMillan  : 

Q.    You  mean  by  the  thousand  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bobbbts  : 

Q.    That  means  measured  in  the  wall  ? 

A.    Yes,  in  the  wall. 

By  Mr.  Kobikson  : 

That's  all. 

By  Mr.  Bobbbts  :    ^ 

Q.    You  say  the  work  is  defective  as  to  specifications? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  considering  the  specifications*. 

Q.    Were  you  the  architect  on  the  penitentiary  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  establish  and  make  out  the  specifications,  and 
measurements  on  that  work  which  the  State  paid  for  ? 

A.    I  did. 

^    Vol.  I— 106 
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M.  W.  OaktkB)  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Bobbats,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

Q.    What  ia  joor  name. 

A.    M.  W.  Carter. 

Q.    Where  do  yon  reside  t 

A,    In  Ohicago. 

Q,    What  ia  yonr  bosin^ss?  * 

A.    I  am  a  builder  and  contractor. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  that  businees! 

A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  basiness  for  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Chicago  ? 

A.    About  fifteen  years. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  examined  the  work  npon 
the  new  State  House. 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  this  day. 

Q.  State  what  the  result  of  that  examination  has  been.  If  yon 
have  examined  the  brick  work,  please  state  what  the  result  of  your 
examination  has  been. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  examined  the  brick  work  more  particularly  than 
anything  else.  There  is  some  very  excellent  brick  work  there, 
and  some  very  poor. 

Q.    What  is  the  diffisrenoe  ? 

A.  The  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad  is  owing  to 
the  mortar — ^the  defect  is  in  the  mortar. 

Q.    What  is  the  reason  of  the  defect  in  the  mortar? 

A.  That  might  be  difficult  to  tell,  taking  it  as  it  is  now.  It  is 
plain  to  be  seen  it  is  not  right.  Why  it  is  not  right  is  that  the 
proper  ingredients  were  not  put  together  to  make  good  mortar. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  any  of  the  lime  and  sand  being  used. 

A.  I  saw  some  piles  of  sand  there ;  I  saw  some  river  sand  ; 
looked  to  be  river  sand;  the  sand  seemed  to  be  pretty  good 
quality ;  not  entirely  free  from  dirt ;  I  saw  a  pile  of  yellow  sand 
lying  there  that  had  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  loam  in  it 

Q.  Could  good  mortar  be  made  from  that  kind  of  sand,  in  your 
judgment  t 

A.  It  could  not  be  made  as  good,  certainly,  out  of  yellow  loam 
sand. 

Q.    Do  yon  know  whether  the  mortar  in  those  walls  was  mads 
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of  that  yellow  loftm  sand  I  Do  yoQ  know  whether  that  kind  of 
sand  was  used  there  in  making  mortar  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  tell  after  it  is  made.  There  are  evi- 
dencea  there  of  improperly  slackened  lime  in  the  mortar.  There 
are  pieces  of  white  lime,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  some  portions 
of  the  wall  which  shoald  not  be  there,  and  which  does  not  occur 
Id  good  mortar.  In  good  mortar  the  lime  and  sand  is  so  amalga- 
mated that  it  is  one  body— one  thing  after  beioff  mixed.  There 
are  no  different  colors  in  it,  or  spots,  or  anything  of  the  kind  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  kind  of  lime  that  was 
used  there  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  contractors  or  architects  say  any- 
thing about  what  kind  of  lime  was  used  t 

By  Mb.  Bobinson  : 

It  is  Lemont  lime.  « 

By  Mr.  Bobbbts  : 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Lemoot  lime  f 

A.  Yery  little.  We  don't  see  any  of  it  in  Ohieago*  Our  firm 
nerer  use  it.    I  don't  know  anything  about  ike  lime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  reputation  of  the  Lemont 
lime?  State  what  proportion  of  those  walls,  in  your  judgment, 
are  good  and  what  proportion  are  hmi. 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  didn't  examine  it  far  enough  to 
tell.  Perhaps  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  tell  where  the  dividing 
line  was.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  regards  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, but  I  think  it  is  upon  the  east  side  of  the  building  that  the 
walls  are  good.  The  walls  upon  that  side  as  a  general  thing  ap- 
pear to  be  good.  Some  of  them  are  well  hardened  up  for  the 
time  they  hare  been  laid. 

Q.  What  was  the  defect  in  the  walls  that  are  defective,  and 
will  they  ever  make  walls  ? 

A.  As  I  said  before,  the  defect  is  in  the  mortar.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  never  will  be  a  good  wall. 

Q.    Should  any  of  the  walls  be  taken  down ! . 

A.  I  should  pronounce  them  wholly  unfit  for  a  building  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  walls  are  unfit  for  a  building 
of  that  kind? 

A.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
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Q.    About  how  amch  did  yoa  examine  that  was  unfit  t 

A.  Several  of  them  npoa  the  weat  side  of  that  is  of  the  parti- 
tion wallS)  a  portion  of  the  right  oorridor  wall  as  yoa  go  in  from 
t}ie  north. 

Q.    Did  yon  notice  the  cross  walls ! 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  all  of  them  are  in  the  same  condition. 

Q.    What  should  be  done  with  those  walls? 

A.  I  wonld  take  them  down  and  rebuild  them  with  proper 
mortar* 

Q.  Did  yon  ezamiae  the  outside  walls  just  within  the  stone 
walls,  backing  up  against  the  stone  walls  t 

A.  I  don^t  recollect  ezamioing  any  in  the  west  part  There 
was  some  pretty  good  ones  in  the'  east  part,  backiDg  up  against 
the  stone. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Bolin-Starck  ? 

A.    I  never  saw  higi  until  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  he  mea- 
sured that  work. 

A.    He  explained  to  us  the  manner  in  which  he  measured  it 

Q.  State,  if  you  will,  in  your  judgment,  whether  that  was  the 
proper  manner  in  which  to  measure  it 

A.     Ton  are  assuming  that  I  know  nothing  about  the  contract. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  specifications  ? 

A.  1  saw  two  different  specifications.  I  understand  the  work 
was  not  done  according  to  either  of  the  specifications  I  saw,  and  I 
know  it  was  not  built  from  either.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Pjque- 
nard.    He  told  me  they  had  more  general  specifications. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  specifications  Bolin-Starck  showed 
you! 

A.  I  think  he  showed  me,  or  I  think  those  I  saw  came  from 
him. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  these  walls  were  measured  by  him 
in  accordance  with  those  specifications,  or  as  liberal  as  those  speci- 
fications. 

A.  The  way  he  explained  it  to  me,  I  think  he  followed  the 
letter  of  the  specification.  He  measured  the  wall  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  bpecifications.  But  there  is  one  large  arch  about 
twenty  feet  span,  and  some  hundred  feet  or  more  long,  he  mea- 
sured from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  consequently  his  quantity 
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in  that  one  item  alone  was  some  four  hnndred  thousand  brick 
larger  than  any  engineer  would  measure  it.  [The^  witness  here 
explained  upon  a  plat  the  nature  of  the  arch  referred  to,  and  pro 
ceeded.]  He  measured  every  one  above  tlie  spring  of  the  arch 
solid,  whereas  all  this  should  have  been  deducted. 

Q.     What  does  that  arch  sustain  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  looked  at  it.  1  don^t  know  what  they 
are  going  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  arch  intended  to  be  iron, 
and  girders,  by  the  specifications  ? 

A.  I  understood  all  these  arches  were  put  in  in  place  of  the 
iron  girders. 

Q.    Is  tl^  floor  laid  apon  this  arch  i 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  arch  upon  which  the  floor  is  laid  that  he  measured, 
solid. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Any  engineer,  in  the  absence  of  any  direction, 
would  not  measure  that  solid. 

Q.    How  much  difference  do  you  say  it  would  make  ? 

A.  I  made  a  moderate  calculation  of  it.  If  I  didn't  err,  it 
would  bft  about  400,000  brick. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  from  what  conversation  you  have  had 
with  him,  what  his  capabilities  are  as  an  engineer  for  making  that 
measurement. 

A.  He  talked  very  intelligently  about  it,  as  a  man  understand- 
ing the  business  perfectly.  From  what  I  heard  him  say,  I  have 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  measured  it  correctly. 

Q.  Is  he,  in  your  judgment,  competent  to  measure  that  kind 
of  work  ? 

A.  From  my  slight  acquaintance  with  him,  I  should  say  he 
was.    My  acquaintance  with  him  is  yery  limited. 

Q.    Does  he  seem  to  understand  engineering  and  architecture  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  seems  to  understand  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  brick  walls,  abutting  up  against  the  stone  walls,  were  meas- 
ured ? 

A.  He  said  he  got  the  best  average  of  it  he  could.  He  could 
not  tell  just  what  it  was,  now.  ' 

Q.    State  whether  that  would  be  the  proper  way  to  measure  it? 
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A.  To  have  done  it  correctly,  the  measurement  Bhould  have 
been  made  at  each  sacceesive  coarse  of  etooe,  then  yon  coald  see 
just  how  tiiick  the  stone  was.  Of  course,  after  it  is  all  laid  up 
you  canH  tell  exactly  how  thick  the  stone  a»-e,  but  you  can  approx- 
imate it. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  specifications  upon  which  the  State 
House  is  to  be  built  and  completed  ? 

A.  Only  in  a  very  rapid  manner.  Not  carefully,  with  a  view 
of  giving  an  opinion  upon  that  point, 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  calculation.  Can  you  approximate 
anything  near  as  to  what  the  building  will  cost  when  completed, 
under  the  plan  and  specifications  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  be 
built? 

A.  I  can  not.  It  would  require  the  labor  of  a  good  many 
days  to  do  that  with  any  satisfaction,  and  the  longer  time  spent 
upon  it,  the  nearer  you  would  get  it  correctly. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  anything  about  whether  the  work,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  done,  is  done  according  to  the  original  plans  and 
specifications  ? 

A.  I  know  the  brick  work  is  not  done  according  to  the  specifi- 
cations I  have  read. 

Q.     Wherein  does  it  differ  ? 

A.    In  the  mortar,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  the  difference  is  between  the  specifications  and 
the  mortar  there  in  the  walls  i 

A.  It  is  simply  this:  that  if  the  mortar  put  in  the  walls  bad 
been  according  to  the  specifications,  it  would  have  set  It  is  not 
set,  and  therefore,  was  not  according  to  tlie  specifications. 

Q.    Will  it  ever  set  ? 

A.    I  don't  believe  it  will.      That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  only. 

Q.  Will  that  ever  become  a  first  class  job,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.    It  never  will.    That  is  my  opinion,  decidedly. 

Q.    What  would  be  the  proper  course  to  pursue  now  with  those 
walls? 
A.    Tear  them  down  bj  all  means. 

Q.    Would  it  be  safe  to  erect  so  heavy  and  large  a  building  as 
that  upon  those  walls  ? 
A.    It  would  not. 
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Examination  by  Mb.  RoBiNraoar,  on  |l>ehalf  the  State  Hpase  Com- 
missioners : 

Q.  You  do  not  give  your  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
walls  are  good  and  what  bad  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  there  examining  theoi  ? 

A.    About  two  or  three  hours. 

Q.  Would  it  not,  in  that  space  of  time,  necessarily  be  a  very 
imperfect  examination? 

A.  Not  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  work.  We  were  there 
long  enough  to  discover  that.  Of  course,  if  a  man  were  to  go 
over  and  pass  upon  every  wall  separately,  it  would  require  more 
time. 

Q.    You  say  there  are  good  and  bad  walls  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  notice  the  w^Us  backing  up  against  the  stone. 
You  didn't  notice  any  bad  work  in  that  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.     Was  it  the  cross  walls  you  noticed  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  the  interior  walls. 

Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  that  brick  for  strength  and  durabil 
ity — the  brick  that  has  been  laid  up  there  ? 

A.  It  is  good,  fair  brick.  Its  power  of  resistance  of  pressure 
is  not  so  great  as  some  of  our  Ohicago  or  Milwaukee  brick. 

Q.    Is  resistance  to  pressure  an  important  quality  in  brick  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  When  a  wall  is  perfectly  level,  does  brick  in  the  wall  ever 
crush? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  now  many  pounds  of  weight  can  you  put  upon  the  bottom 
brick  in  a  wall  that  is  sixty  feet  high — how  many  pounds  to  the 
square  inch ;  supposing  the  wall  to  be  perfectly  level,  could  you  get 
weight  enough  ta  crush  a  brick  ? 

A.    You  have  asked  two  questions. 

Q.  Have  you  dver  made  a  calculation  in  your  life  how  much 
weight  there  was  upon  a  brick  in  a  wall  ? 

A.    Yes  sir,  I  can  make  it  here  in  a  short  time. 

Q.  Take  a  stone  a  foot  square — a  cubic  foot  of  stone — then  saw 
it  up  into  inch  square  blocks  or  cubes,  how  high  will  they  go  i 

A.    There  would  be  144  if  I  understand  the  question. 
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Q.    What  would  that  soHd  foot  of  atone  weigh  originally  I 

A.    That  depends  npon  the  stone — ^kind  of  stone. 

Q.    Say  the  Lemont  t 

A.    It  would  be  aboat  160  poands. 

Q.    Would  that  weight  crush  your  thumb  even  f 

A.    I  would  not  like  to  have  my  thumb  under  it. 

Q.    How  much  pressure  will  a  briolc  stand  to  thb  square  inch  ? 

A.    I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Would  it  not  stand  ten  times  as  much  as  a  wall  forty-four 
feet  high ! 

A.    I  should  think  it  w^uld. 

Q.  Would  it  not  stand  ail  the  crushing  power  you  could  put  on 
it  if  the  wall  was  plumb  ? 

A.    Very  likely. 

Q.    You  say  part  of  those  walls  are  very  fine. 

A.    Yea  sir,  first  rate  quality. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  lime  and  sand  had  been  used  in 
those  good  walls,  so  as  to  tell  what  quality  it  was  ? 

A.  That  is  something  that  can  not  be  told  without  analyzing 
it.  You  can  see  by  the  way  the  mortar  is  set,  that  is  good ;  there 
is  the  appearance  that  some  of  the  lime  was  not  as  well  slacked  as 
it  should  have  been. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  per  thousand  to  put  brick  in  the  wall 
last  year — you  furnish  tjhe  brick,  the  labor  and  all  the  materials 
measured  in  the  wall? 

A.  I  think  our  proposition  for  that  work  was  about  fourteen 
dollars  per  thousand. 

Q.     Was  it  not  $17  50? 

A.    I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  If  it  were  shown  that  it  was  $17  60  you  would  acknowledge 
you  were  mistaken,  would  you  not? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Beveridge  says  it  was  exactly  $17  ? 

A.    I  am  not  in  a  proper  condition  to  deny  it. 

Q.     Do  you  think  $14  was  a  fair  price  for  it  ? 

A.  I  am  answering  the  question  at  random ;  that  was  doubt- 
less made  up  from  statistics  which  I  had  at  the  time,  which  I  have 
not  now.  I  don't  remember  what  the  price  of  brick  was.  If  they 
have  my  written  proposition  I  would  rather  take  that  than  any  es- 
timate I  would  tjTtn  now. 
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Q.  Snppose  this  conf  ract  was  let  at  the  time  yon  made  that  bid 
— rthis  contract  under  wliich  this  work  is  done — would  you  say 
those  walls  were  worth  $14  per  thousand  t 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  Mr.  Clark  (the  man  who  put  op  the  walls)  and  this 
man  who  measured  them  (Bolin-Starck),  should  come  forward,  and 
Glark  who  measured  every  wall  as  they  went  up :  the  thickness, 
bight  and  all,  2nd  give  their  measurements — which  man  would 
you  rely  upon  the  most  ?  I 

A.  In  the  face  of  such  a  large  discrepancy  I  should  have  the 
thing  just  measured  right  up.  It  can  all  be  arrived  at,  within  a 
hundred  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the  outside  wall ;  there  might 
be  a  liberal  allowance  there. 

Q.  If  Clark  would  come  forward  with  his  books  and  show  the 
measurement  of  every  wail,  as  it  went  up,  and  this  other  man 
would  come  forward  with  what  he  showed  you  this  morning,  which 
would  you  rely  upon  the  most ! 

A.  One  of  the  gentlemen  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  and  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  other  is  limited.  I  should  have  to  have  some- 
thing to  base  my  opinion  upon,  and  I  have  not  got  it. 

Q.  Which  man  would  have  the  best  opportunity  of  being  cor- 
rect— the  man  that  put  the  walls  up  and  made  the  figures  and  kept 
them  every  day,  or  the  other  ipan  { 

A.  With  re</ard  to  the  outside  walls :  the  man  that  put  them 
up.  In  the  other  walls  there  would  be  no  difference  ;  it  can  be 
measured  now  as  well  as  at  any  time. 

Q.  You  simply  base  your  judgment  upon  what  Bolin-Starck 
told  you.    You  saw  none  of  his  figures  ? 

A.    That  is  true. 

Q.  Suppose  it  turns  out  that  he  has  no  qualifications,  and  is  a 
rogue  generally,  what  would  be  your  opinion  then  ! 

A.  I  would  not  think  anything  of  him — ^I  would  not  take  his 
atatements. 

Ke-examination  by  Mr.  Robbrts  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  if  you  measure  these  outside  walls,  solid 
brick  and  stone,  then  deduct  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  stone, 
would  not  that  give  the  number  of  brick}  # 

A.    Yes  sir,  of  course. 
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By  Mr.  Bbtkkidgs  : 

Q.  YoQ  would  have  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  projections 
upon  the  ontside  t 

A.    Yes  wr. 

ExamiQatioD  by  Mr.  BjBiNSOjf,  continaed  : 

(Some  BpecimeDB  of  mortar  attached  to  broken  pieces  of  brick, 
taken  from  the  walls  of  the  State  House,  shown.) 

Q.     Oire  joor  opinion  whether  that  is  good  mortar  or  not ! 

A.  That  seems  to  be  very  good  mortar.  There  appears  to  be 
a  little  dry  sand  in  there. 

Q.  How  long,  ordinarily,  does  it  take  mortar  to  get  hard  and 
set  in  walls  of  that  thickness  t 

A.  Mortar  ought  to  set  in  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  per  mouth, 
until  you  get  up  to  a  wall  that  is  two  feet  thick.  I  don't  think, 
however,  that  would  be  as  hard  in  two  years  as  it  would  eyentnally 
become,  because  I  hare  obserred  that  the  oldest  walk  are  the 
hardest. 

Examination  by  Mr.  McMillan,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission- 
ers: 

Q.  I  understand  that  a  contractor,  doing  brick  work,  can't  do 
so  much  work — that  is,  his  hands  can't  do  so  much  work — ^in  a 
given  length  of  time,  using  bad  mortar,  as  they  can  if  they  nse 
good,  rich  mortar. 

A.    That  is  true. 

Q.  Then  I  would  ask  you  this  question.  What  inducement  is 
there,  to  a  contractor,  to  use  bad  mortar  i  Is  there  any  pecuniary 
inducement  i 

A.  There  might  be  a  mortar  made  out  of  certain  kinds  of  lime 
and  sand,  that  would  work  very  well ;  a  man  conld  do  an  ordinary 
day's  work  with  it,  and  it  might  have  the  appearance  of  being 
pretty  good  mortar,  and  afterwards  disappoint  expectations  with 
regard  to  it.  Using  quick-lime  and  good,  clean,  sharp  sand,  there 
is  no  inducement  at  all  to  put  in  an  extra  quantity  of  sand,  because 
all  that  is  saved  in  the  lime  is  lost  in  the  labor. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Kobinson,  continued : 

Q.     Do  you  know  Barnard  as  a  contractor  f 

A.     I  have  met  him. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  his  character  is  as  a  contractor  1 

A.  My  impression  of  him  is  favorable.  I  have  met  him  only 
a  few  times. 
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Sanfokd  LoRDsro  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mb.  Bobebts^  as 
follows : 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside. 

A.    In  Ohieago. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ! 

A.    That  of  an  architect 

Q.     How  Igng  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  t 

A.  It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  I  first  worked  in  an  archi- 
tect's office. 

Q.     Have  you  examined  the  work  upon  this  new  State  House  ? 

A.  I  called  there  this  morning,  early,  and  walked  over  the 
building. 

Q.    Did  you  make  any  examination  of  the  work  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     State  what  that  examination  was,  and  the  result  of  it. 

A.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  character  of  the  biick  work, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  character  of  the  mortar.  I  found  a 
^reat  deal  of  good  work  there,  and  a  great  deal  that  I  call  bad 
work.  I  r6nud  in  the  west  part  of  the  building  there,  the  walls, 
or  the  mortar  in  the  walls,  was  rather  inferior.  On  the  other  part 
of  the  building  it  appeared  to  be  very  good,  indeed.  The  brick 
work  and  mortar  in  the  basement  is  excellent. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  defect  in  the  walls  you  found  de- 
fec  T  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  give  the  cause ;  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  do  that ;  1  only  know  the  work.  I  should  not  accept 
such  woik  in  Chicago,  because  there  is  no  occasion  there  for  ever 
having  that  kind  of  work.  The  material  is  of  such  a  character 
that  I  never  discovered  anything  of  the  kind  there. 

By  Mr.  Bevkbidge  : 

Q.     Buildings  never  fall  down  in  Chicago,  do  they  ?      * 

A.  Oh  I  yes,  such  things  have  happened,  but  not  because  we 
didu^t  have  good  mortar. 

By  Mr.  Roberts  : 

Q.     What  was  the  cause  of  the  Court  House  falling  down  ? 

A.  The  Court  House  didn't  fall ;  it  was  the  iron  work— the 
roof;  there  was  too  mnch  roof  and  too  much  snow. 

Q.     What  was  the  cause  of  that  mortar  being  bad  ? 

A.    I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  only  know  it  is  what  I  call  bad  mortar. 
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Q.  Did  yon  examine  the  lime  and  sand  of  which  that  mortar 
was  made? 

A.  I  examined  some  sand  there  that  I  was  told  was  used  in 
the  building;  there  was  some  lime  there  which  I  shonld  hope  was 
not  used.  I  didn't  see  any  good  lime  abont  the  premises ;  I  saw  a 
large  pile  of  lime  there  which  I  took  to  be  rubbish ;  it  was  in  the 
basement ;  I  didn't  see  any  other  there. 

Mr.  Robinson  stated  that  the  lime  referred  to  was  waste  lime, 
that  had  been  slacked  and  hardened,  and  could  not  be  used. 

Q.     State  what  you  saw  of  sand  there. 

A.  I  saw  the  two  piles  of  sand ;  one  seemed  as  thongh  it  had 
been  washed  ;  it  was  clean  sand  ;  it  was  as  clean  sand  as  I  would 
expect  to  see.  There  was  another  pile  of  sand  there  that  I  would 
call  loam  sand ;  we  do  not  allow  people  to  use  that  kmd  of  sand  if 
we  can  help  it. 

Q.    Is  that  loam  sand  good. 

A.  I  would  not  allow  it  to  be  used  in  a  building  of  mine.  If 
the  sand  was  used  with  cement,  as  I  judge  it  has  been,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  wall  below,  it  would  make  good  mortar ;  but  I 
never  saw  any  good  mortar  made  from  that  kind  of  sand  used 
with  quick  lime. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  walls  do  you  consider  good,  and 
what  proportion  bad. 

A.  That  is  ditfieult  to  tell,  because  I  didn't  examine  with  a 
view  of  finding  that  out.  When  I  went  there  this  morning  I 
hardly  knew  what  I  went  for,  except  as  my  attention  was  called  to 
this  thing  and  that  thing  about  the  building. 

(Specifications  attached  to  contract  shown.) 

Q.  Examine  those  specifications  and  state  how  that  work  cor- 
responds with  the  specifications. 

A.  I  see  it  says,  all  brick  wall  above,  to  be  laid  with  mortar 
composed  of  one  part  of  cement,  one  part  of  lime  slacked  at  least 
one  week  before  using,  and  five  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand.  I 
should  judge  a  portion  of  that  work  was  not  laid  up  according  to 
that  specitication.  It  says,  "all  inside  cellar  brick  walls,  to  the 
hight  of  the  present  outside  walls,  will  be  laid  with  mortar  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  cement  and  three  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand." 
There  is  a  very  marked  difiereuce  between  the  mortar  in  the  walls 
and  that  called  for  by  that  specification.    There  is  not  much  dif- 
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fercnce  between  the  kinds  of  mortar  called  for  in  these  two  eped- 
fications. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  yonr  jndgment,  if  they  had  nsed  the  in 
gredients  provided  in  the  speoitications,  of  good  qnalitj,  in  the 
proportions  stated,  it  woald  have  made  good  work. 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  should  expect  it  to  make  good  mortar. 

Q.  State  if  the  mortar  in  which  those  walls  above*the  cellar 
was  made  in  accordance  with  those  specifications  ? 

A.     I  should  say  not ;  a  portion  of  it 

Q.  What  proportion  has  been  laid  in  accordance  with  the  spe- 
cifications, and  what  proportion  has  not  been  i 

A.  I  could  not  state,  as  I  did  not  examine  it  carefully  enough ; 
I  saw  a  large  quantity  of  the  work  in  the  west  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, of  which  1  should  say  the  mortar  was  not  made  according  to 
the  specifications ;  that  upon  the  east  side — 1  should  say  there  has 
been  cement  used  there. 

Q.     Will  that  which  yon  examined  ever  make  a  first  class  job! 

A.     I  would  rather  answer  that  question  ten  years  hence. 

Q     Give  your  judgment. 

A.  I  should  very  much  prefer  to  have  a  different  class  of  work. 
I  should  not  expect  to  see  it  improve  very  much  in  time,  but  hav- 
ing had  no  experience  with  that  class  of  work  1  can  not  say  wheth- 
er it  will  grow  harder  or  not 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  first  class  job  of  work  if  it  was  as  good  as 
the  east  wall. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  proper  to  erect  so 
large  and  so  expensive  a  building,  upon  walls  such  as  they  are  t 

A.  I  should  prefer  to  leave  the  walls  as  they  are  upon  the  east 
side.  I  would  prefer  to  take  them  down  and  relay  them.  It 
would  depend  upon  what  is  goin^  to  be  done  above.  1  was  there 
this  morning  and  just  pas^d  over  the  work,  and  a  person  who 
would  pretend  to  pass  judgment  after  inspecting  those  walls  but  a 
few  hours,  would  do  what  1  would  not  do. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  general  plans  by  which  this  State 
House  is  to  be  built  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  the  cost  of  the  State  House  after  it  is 
finitibed  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  t 
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A.  I  conld  give  a  run  and  jatnp  at  it  There  has  been  expended 
some  $820,000,  as  1  understand  it  I  conld  not  say.  I  can  saj 
this,  however,  from  mj  experience  as  an  architect,  that  they  will 
expend  all  the  money  yon  will  give  them.  That  is  about  as  defi- 
nite as  it  can  be  pnt  I  ionnd  from  the  few  questions  I  asked  id 
the  ofSce,  that  they  had  no  definite  idea  what  they  ^ere  going  to 
nse,  only  In  parts  of  the  work  ;  and  until  somebody  knows  jnst 
what  is  going  to  be  done,  etc.,  nobody  can  tell  what  it  will  coat. 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Piqnenard,  and  others  in  the  office  then,  aboat 
it  I  asked  what  is  this  or  that  to  be  made  of.  One  woald  say  it 
is  to  be  made  of  iron.  Then  I  would  ask  another  the  same  quea- 
tii>n,  and  he  would  say  it  was  to  be  made  of  stone.  ^^It  is  to  be 
made  of  cut  stone,  if  we  can  have  money  enough,"  would  be  the 
answer.  In  that  rambling  state  no  one  can  tell  how  much  money 
will  be  expended.  I  can  have  the  building  finished  up  on  thoee 
plans  and  expend  all  the  money  you  will  give  me.  And  yet,  I 
can  carry  out  the  general  plans  given  them,  (I  have  not  examined 
the  specifications  carefully,)  but  so  far  as  the  general  plans  are 
concerned  I  can  carry  them  out,  and  erect  the  building  within  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  Constitution. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  cost,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  building,  if 
carried  out  in  the  way  they  have  been  going  on,  using  the  mate- 
rials they  have  used  so  far  } 

A.  There  would  be  no'  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  ex- 
ternal finish  how  the  internal  portions  were  made,  whether  you 
make  the  door  cases  of  wood,  stone  or  marble,  yet  there  would  be 
a  good  deal  of  difierence  in  the  cost 

Q.  Do  those  specifications  provide  what  sort  of  finish  it  shall 
be! 

A  I  don't  know.  I  did  n't  examine  them.  If  I  were  goin^ 
to  erect  a  building  1  would  inform  the  architects  how  much  room 
I  wanted,  arid  tell  them  how  much  money  I  had  to  expend.  Then 
let  the  plans  be  made  and  details  all  filled  out,  then  let  the  contract 
be  signed  with  reliable  parties,  then  I  would  expect  to  know  what 
my  building  would  cost.  I  noticed  they  were  revising  the  plans 
this  morning.  They  did  n't  know  just  what  they  would  use  them* 
selves. 

Q.  Just  state,  if  yon  can,  from  the  examination  you  made  of 
the  plans  you  saw,  what  that  building  will  cost  Give  your  judg- 
ment of  the  approximate  cost  of  the  building  when  completed. 
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A.    My  estimate  would  be  of  no  valae^to  yon  at  all. 

Q.  Yon  think  it  can  be  bnilt  for  the  amount  to  which  they  are 
limited  f 

A.  Yee,  sir,  but  yon  can  spend  three  times  that  amonnt  of 
money. 

Q.    Did  yon  meet  Mr.  Bolin-Starck  over  there  to  day  I 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  see  him  there.  I  met  him  away  from 
the  boilding. 

Q.  DiJ  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  the  meas* 
nrement  of  those  walls.  Did  he  explain  to  yon  the  manner  in 
which  ha  measured  the  work  I 

A.  Yes  sir,  be  stated  to  me  the  way  he  measured  it«  He  meas- 
ured it  according  to  the  specifications. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  liberal  in  his  measurements  or  not,  if 
he  measured  it  the  way  he  told  you. 

A.  You  cannot  be  liberal ;  you  have  to  confine  yourself  to  the 
specifications.  There  was  one  point,  however,  I  should  have 
etretcbed  the  specifications  in.  My  attention  was  called  to  a  very 
large  arch  in  the  cellar^  and  then  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
specification  with  reference  to  the  measurement  of  arching.  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Bolin>8tarck  that  he  measnred  that  arch  solid, 
that  he  had  simply  taken  ont  what  would  be  the  spandrel  of  the 
arch.  That  he  had  deducted  that  becanse  it  was  filled  with  con 
Crete,  and  that  it  had  been  measured  ^ip  and  paid  for  separately. 
But  he  measured  the  whole  solid  from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and 
in  that  hole  yon  can  put  800,000  brick,  or,  I  gness,  400,000  if  yon 
try.  That  I  consider  very  liberal  measurement  I  think  I  shoald 
bave  asked  some  questions  before  making  that  allowance. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  judgment  as  to  his  competency  to  make  snch 
a  measurement,  from  your  conversation  with  him. 

A.  Ue  seemed  to  be  intelligent  and  sufficiently  familiar  with 
anch  thing  to  measure  the  work. 

JSxaminatun  by  Ma.  Kobinsoit,  on  behalf  cf  iha  Gommmum' 
ers: 

Q.    You  say  part  of  the  work  is  very  good,  and  some  bad  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    But  the  proportion  yon  are  not  able  give. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    But  upon  that  portion  which  is  bad  you  would  rather  risk 
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your  jndgment  ten  years  from  now;  yon  mean  by  that  it  will  bard, 
en  and  ^et  better  f 

A.    It  may, 

[Specimens  of  mortar  attached  to  pieces  of  bricks  shown.] 

Q.  Examine  that  mortar  and  see  if  that  is  good  mortar.  [Wit- 
Dees  examines  the  mortar.] 

A.    Yes  sir,  that  appears  to  be  good  mortar. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  brick  itself,  separate  from  the  mortar,  are 
they  a  good  quality  of  brick  ! 

A.     Y6P«  sir,  they  seem  to  be  rery  good  brick. 

Q.     You  say  the  brick  work  in  the  basement  is  very  good  t 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  examiued  some  that  was  very  good. 

Q.  There  was  some  portion  of  the  .west  walls  that  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  good  work  ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    But  the  proportion  yon  are  not  able  to  give  t 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  it  was  worth  last  year  to  lay  thoee 
brick  in  the  wall,  finding  the  lime,  sound  brick,  and  all  the  mate- 
rials, and  put  in  the  wall  ! 

A.    I  don't  know  what  your  prices  are  here  for  men,  sand,  etc. 

Q.    What  was  it  in  Chicago  last  year,  say  in  the  fall  ? 

A.  They  ranged  about  at  $13  00.  I  believe  that  would  be  a 
fair  average  laid  up  in  the  wall. 

>  Q.    Did  you  examine  the  brick  work  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
building  sufficiently  to  tell  whether  there  was  any  cement  in  it  t 

A.  I  should  say  there  was  no  cement  in  it  at  all.  I  examined 
it  very  carefully,  because  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  as  it  was. 

Q.  Is  there  any  cement  used  in  that  mortar  !  [Referring  to 
brick  lying  upon  the  table.] 

A.  That  is  what  I  wonid  call,  in  Chicago,  good  lime  mortar. 
That  is  a  good  deal  better  than  that  in  the  west  wall. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  that  large  hole  upon  the  west  side  that 
has  been  cut  through  one  of  the  cross  walls ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  was  that  woik  then  ?    Good  or  bad  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is,  that  it  seemed  to  be  better  than  in  other 
parts. 

Q.  What  manner  of  examination  did  you  give  t  Did  yon  go 
upon  the  top  of  the  walls,  or  did  yon  just  stand  up  beside  the  wallst 
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A.  I  went  upon  the  top  and  examined  it  from  the  side  also.  I 
cnt  into  it  with  my  koife. 

Q.  Is  there  an j  better  way  to  examine  them  than  to  cut  into 
the  walls  ? 

A.     No,  sir ;  that  is  as  good  a  way  to  do  it  as  any. 

Q.  You  stated  that  your  judgment  would  not  be  worth  any- 
thiDg  as  to  the  amount  it  would  take  to  complete  the  building. 

A.  I  could  give  a  judgment,  but  it  would  only  be  my  idea. 
The  only  way  yon  could  get  an  intelligent  answer  to  that  question 
^wonld  be,  to  look  at  the  complete  specifications,  and  know  just 
what  was  to  go  into  the  building.  No  one  can  give  an  intelligent 
idea  until  the  plans  are  completed  and  parties  are  prepared  to  do 
the  work.  If  the  plans  are  made  out  compliBte — all  the  dcta  1^ 
and  specifications — ^a  man  can  have  a  pretty  good  jud;/ment  as  to 
the  cost.  If  a  man  knows  just  what  he  wants  he  should  be  able  to 
decide  the  cost  to  a  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Barnard,  Carterand  Decker  as  architects  and 
builders  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  is  their  reputation  f 

A.    Their  reputations  are  good  ;  as  good  as  we  have  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Suppose  those  men  made  complete  plans  and  specifications, 
figuring  as  to  the  cost  of  a  building,  would  you  havt^  any  faith  in 
them  ? 

A.  I  would  have  confidence  in  thenp,  but  I  would  rather  have 
contrjactors  do  the  figuring,  because  architects  have  not  the  requi- 
site intelligence  upon  it  to  make  estimates. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  sand  was  washed  before  it  was 
used? 

A.    I  should  think  it  was  used  in  the  wall  without  being  washed. 


MoNOAT,  May  29,  IStl. 
Gkorgb  O.  Gabnskt,  sworn. 
J)irect  Examination — ^By  Mr.  Kobebts. 
Q.    What  is  your  name,  residence  and  business ! 
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A.  George  O.  Oarnsey :  I  live  in  Chicago,  and  am  an  ardii- 
tect. 

Q.     How  long  have  yon  been  in  this  businesB  t 

A.     Fourteen  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  architocta  of  the  new  State  House, 
Piquenard  and  Cochrane  t 

A.    Tee,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  yon  known  them  I 

A.  Mr.  Piquenard  a  year,  not  intimately ;  have  known  Mr 
Cochrane  four  or  five  years. 

Q.    Have  yon  examined  the  walls  of  the  now  Slate  Qoose  f 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  You  may  jnst  state  what  sort  of  a  job  yon  consider  tlie 
brick  work  in  those  walls  t 

A.  Well,  sir,  some  of  it  I  find  very  good;  in  the  sub-base^ 
ment  I  find  the  brick  work  a  very  good  job. 

Q.    That  means  the  cellar! 

A.  Ye^,  sir;  almost  all  the  brick  work  in  the  west  wing,  in 
the  basement  of  the  building,  I  should  pronounce  not  firsi^class 
w.»rk. 

Q.    Jnst  state  wherein  it  is  defective. 

A.    I  consider  the  brick  very  good,  bat  the  material  isn't, 

Q      Wherein  is  the  material  defective  ? 

A.     I  think  the  sand  and  lime  not  good. 

Q     D  d  yon  examine  the  sand  there  ? 

A.     Yep,  sir. 

Q      State  what  kind. 

A      I  ehonldn^t  call  it  first-clacs  sand  ;  too  much  loam  in  it. 

Q.     Is  it  possible  to  make  a  good  job  out  of  that  sand  I 

A.     I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.    Do  yen  know  anything  about  the  kind  of  lime  used  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Do  yoQ  know  anything  about  the  Lemont  lime? 

A.  No,  sir — I  would  qnalify  that  statement — I  haven't  seen  it 
worked  with  this  sand,  and  therefore  know  nothing  about  it 

Q.*   What  is  the  character  of  Lemont  lime  ? 

A.    It  hasn't  a  first-class  reputation. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  mortar  of  those  walls  in  the  base- 
ment? 
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A.  Not  according  to  the  specificatioDB';  not  what  I  shoald  ex- 
pect if  it  was  on  my  work. 

Q.    You  have  examined  other  parts  of  the  building  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  portion  of  the  walls  do  yon  consider  bad  ? 

A.  Those  in  the  west  wing,  the  interior  walls  of  the  west 
^ng  ^nd  part  of  the  outside  walls. 

Q.  What  proportion  will  that  mi^e  of  the  whole  walls  of  the 
basement  t 

A.    I  think  perhaps  a  quarter ;  I  can  show  you  by  the  diagram. 

Q.    Did  1  on  make  a  diagram  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  this  copy  from  the  plan  of  the  basement, 
and  then  on  that  made  a  diagram  of  each  wall  of  the  building. 
(The  witness  here  exhibits  his  diagram,  explaining  various  parts 
of  it.)  It  is  a  diagram  of  all  the  walls  of  the  basement ;  it  was 
made  in  Mr.  Starck^s  oiBce ;  I  went  to  the  building  and  measured 
with  a  tape-line,  and  then  estimated  from  these  diagrams. 

Q.    Did  you  estimate  what  proportion  was  bad  } 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  show  you  in  this  plan  of  the  building ; 
(witness  here  exhibits  another  paper,)  this,  you  understand,  is  a 
tracing  from  the  plan  given  to  me  by  the  Commissioners. 

Q.    Just  state  whether,  in  your  judgment,  those  walls  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  building  proposed  to  be  erected  on  them  ? 
II   A.    Dj  you  mean  in  quality  ?    No,  sir,  they  are  not. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  justifiable  to  erec^ 
that  kind  of  a  building  on  those  walls? 

A.    No,  sir.. 

Q.    W  hat  ought  to  be  done ! 

A.    Take  them  down  and  rebnild. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  specifications,  to  see  whether  the 
brick  work  was  done  in  accordance  with  them  t 

A«    It  Is  not. 

Q.    Wherein  does  it  differ  t 

A.  The  specifications  call  for  first-class  work  in  every  particu- 
lar ;  it  isn't  first-class  work. 

Q.     Ilave  you  estimated  the  number  of  brick  in  thoee  walls! 

A.    I  have. 

Q.     State  your  means  of  estimating  and  what  your  result  was. 

A  Mr.  Starck  was  the  surveyor  and  architect ;  I  requested 
him  to  assist  me  in  making  the  diagram;  the  diagram  is  made 
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from  measarement  taken  on  the  bDilding,  and  from  the  basemeot 
plan  which  I  bare  made  tracing  of;  and  then  I  went  to  the  build- 
ing  and  pat  m  j  own  measoremeDt  on  the  diagram,  and  figured 
the  quantity  of  brick  from  the  diagram. 

Q.    What  number  did  jou  make  it  ? 

A.  (Taking  out  a  book),  six  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
Beyen  thousand  seven  bu'idred  and  fifteen. 

Q.     State  whether  or  not  a  full  measurement  ! 

A.     I  made  a  liberal  measurement. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  those  arches  in  the  sub-basement  t  If 
you  did,  state  how  they  were  measured  ;  how  the  bricks  in  those 
arches  in  the  sub-basement  in  the  cellar  were  measured  ? 

A.    Tliere  are  twe  sorts  of  arches. 

Q.     I  mean  those  long  arches. 

A.  One  is  the  arches  supporting  the  floors ;  I  measured  them 
solid  from  the  spring  of  the  arch. 

Q.     Is  that  the  customary  way  of  measuring  that  kind  of  arch  I 

A.  I  hardly  think  it  is ;  the  usual  way  is  to  strike  a  line  from 
the  spring  to  the  center.  Tne  reason  why  I  measured  in  this  way 
was  to  give  a  liberal  measurement ;  I  understood  it  was  the  Odo- 
tract  that  that  kind  of  measurement  .should  be  made. 

Q.  Have  you,  at  any  time,  examined  the  work  on  the  State 
House  ?  and  if  so,  when — before  this  time  ? 

A.    Two  years  ago. 

Q.    What  work  did  you  examine  then. 

A.  The  foundations  up  to  the  grade  level ;  up  to  where  the 
Joliet  stone  now  starts. 

Q.    Including  the  whole  sub-basement? 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  the  sub  basement  was  not  entirely  finished. 

Q.     Was  it  done  in  accordance  with  the  specifications! 

A.  I  don't  conbider  it  was ;  the  specifications  required  the 
joints  in  the  stone  work  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  nothing  more 
nor  less.  I  measured,  at  that  time,  joints  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  up  to  three  inches  and  a  half. 

Q.     What  difi\;rence  does  that  make  in  the  cost  of  the  work  ? 

A.  It  entirely  did  away  with  a  certain  amount  of  setting  that 
would  have  been  done,  to  bring  down  to  a  close  fitting  joint — ^they 
were  laid  without  bush  hammering. 

Q.    Did  the  specifications  call  for  bush  hammering  t 
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A.  They  did ;  that  is  the  only  way  to  bring  the  stone  down  to 
the  surface.  I  estimated  the  difference  in  labor  saved  in  the  joints 
to  the  contractors,  at  $37,500 — the  entire  work  upon  the  founda- 
tion at  that  period. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  if,  in  the  examination,  there  was  more  stone 
work  in  the  foundation  than  necessary  ? 

A.  I  measured,  Saturday,  one  wall  six  feet  three  inches  on  the 
top,  built  to  support  a  wall  three  feet  two  inches — I  would  say  nine 
feet  three  inches,  instead  of  six  feet  three  inches— to  support  a  wall 
three  feet  two  inches,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 

Q.    Was  that  necessary  { 

A.     It  was  not 

Q.     Have  you  examined  the  size  of  the  stone  in  the  basement  ? 

A.     I  did, 

Q.    Were  they  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  specifications  stipulated  a  certain  size;  noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less.  I  counted  twenty-nine  atones  that  varied 
from  the  specifications. 

Q.  What  difference  in  the  coet  did>ybu  estimate  the  variation 
to  amount  lo? 

A.     $96,000. 

Q.  Have  yon  examined  the  specifications  with  regard  to  the 
eize  of  the  stone  in  the  basement  { 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  In  regard  to  these  large  joints — would  it  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  bids  for  a  contract,  whether  the  joints  were  large  or 
aniall  ? 

A.    I  estimated  the  difference  at  $37,500. 

Q.    You  could  take  it  at  that  much  less! 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  could  have  been  saved  $37,500  if  the  spec- 
ifications had  been  three  and  one-half  inches  instead  of  a  quarter 
inch  joint. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  you  know  anything  about  the  original 
estimate  of  the  coet  of  the  foundation  ? 

A.  Mr.  Cochrane,  when  he  was  my  partner,  made  an  estimate 
of  the  foundation.     I  cannot  state  the  amount  of  that  estimate. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  it  cost  ? 

A.  I  figured  the  cost  of  the  excess  over  Mr.  Oochranc's  esti- 
mate at  $211,751. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  stone  was  need  in  the  fonnda- 
tionf 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  jou  know  whether  it  was  Joliet  stone  or  not! 

A.    No,  sir,  not  Joliet  stone. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  would  be  the  relative  cost  between  that 
and  the  other  stone,  or  whether  there  is  any  difference  or  not! 

Q.     Mr.  Robinson,  Oommissioner : 

We  can  show  yon  the  bids.  We  have  all  the  bids  from  the  Le- 
mont  quarry  and  the  other  qaarry,  and  we  can  give  yon  the  orig- 
inal bids. 

Mr.  Roberts  : 

That  will  do. 

Q.  Ton  may  state  if  yon  examined  the  foundation  for  the 
dome,  and  the  balance  of  the  building  f 

A.     Tes,  sir. 

Q*.    For  the  dome — how  built  I 

A.    On  the  rock,  on  concrete,  with  a  rock  foundation. 

Q.    For  the  balance  of  the  building  t 

A.     On  the  soil. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  would  that  have  when  the  weight  of 
the  superstructure  comes  upon  the  foundation — part  being  upon 
solid  rock  foundation,  and  part  upon  the  soil  t 

A.  The  settlement,  I  should  say,  would  be  very  uneven.  The 
balance  of  the  building  would,  in  my  judgment,  settle  away  from 
the  dome. 

Q.    What  would  be  the  reason  t 

A.  Because  the  dome,  being  upon  the  rock,  the  settlement 
would  be  less,  while  the  superstructure,^ being  built  upon  the  soil, 
would  settle  more  or  less  for  two  or  three  years.  I  should  consid- 
er that  a  very  faulty  construction. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  estimated  what  this  buildihg  would  coat 
when  corapleted^t 

A.    I  have  made  no  detailed  estimate.    I  have  my  idea. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  the  cost,  at  the  rate  it  has 
cost  already ! 

A.  I  don^t  think  it  could  be  finished  for  less  than  $5,000,000 
— that  was  my  original  idea  when  we  designed  the  building. 

Q.    Who  drew  up  those  designs  t 

A.     I  did,  sir. 
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Q,    Were  you  in  partnerBhip  with  Mr.  Cochrane  t 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  About  this  concrete  work — describe  what  it  was,  whether 
good  or  not, 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  the  concrete  below  the  wall,  bnt  the 
concrete  on  the  arclies  of  the  basement,  J  shouldn't  say,  was  good 
work.  Concrete  ought  to  be  as  hard  as  rock — and  I  guess  yon 
conld  punch  a  stick  down  six  inches  into  it  easy  enough. 

Q.    How  long  has  that  been  so  t 

A.    Couldn't  say. 

Q.  Well,  now,  in  regard  to  the  building  of  this  brick  and 
stone  work — were  there  any  iron  anchors,  anchoring  the  brick  to 
the  stone  t 

A.  ^  I  was  informed  there  were  none. 

Q.  State  whether  they  were  necessary,  in  your  judgment,  or 
not? 

A.     I  have  nerer  seen  a  building  built  with\jat  them  before. 

Q«    Explain  the  necessity  for  them. 

A.  The  stone  work  needs  to  be  fastened  np  with  the  brick 
work,  and  there  is  no  way  to  tie  the  brick  to  the  stone  work  ex- 
cept by  iron  anchors  anchored  into  the  stone  work  with  a  little 
**Y"  bar  that  there  may  be  no  settlement  in  the  brick  work  away 
from  the  stone  work;  otherwise  the  inside  will  settle  away  from  the 
stone  work.  The  weight  of  the  floors  is  going  to  stretch  it  more 
or  less;  and  now  when  that  work  there  settles,  the  brick  must  settle 
away,  and  the  iron  anchor  not  being  there  they  must  crack  right 
apart  when  the  weight  comes  upon  them. 

Q.  You  were  a  partner  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  at  the  time  these 
plans  were  adopted  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  was — I  drew  the  plans. 

Q.     What  was  the  firm — Cochrane  &  Garnsey  I 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  much  did  they  get  i 

A.  The  firm  received  $3,000 — preminm — money  paid  to  the 
firm. 

Q.    That  was  paid  as  premium ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Commissioner : 

Mr.  Garnsey  has  sworn  to  all  that  two  years  ago — it  is  all  ia 
that  report. 
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Mr.  KoBKBTs : 

I  have  been  reqaested  to  ask  these  qnoetions.    I  never  read  that 
report. 

Q.  Ton  may  state  whether  the  premiam  was  paid  over  to  Mr. 
Cochrane. 

A.  Mr.  Oochrane  came  to  Springfield  and  received  the  prem- 
ium— $  ^000 — to  my  knowledge,  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  know  whether  there  was  any  money  paid,  by  Mr. 
Oochrane,  for  the  pnrpose  of  getting  his  plan  adopted  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    If  1B0,  state 

Mr.  R  'BiNsoN,  Commissioner : 

Yes,  sir  ?  Hold  on !  You  say  you  know ;  but,  sir,  j^n  don't 
know.     I  have  heard  him  swear  before.  I 

Mr.  Roberts  ;  ^ 

I  suppose  what  Mr.  Cochrane  told  him  as  to  how  he  got  it — 

Mr.  Robinson,  Commissioner : 

I  suppose  not;  he  swears  to  what  Mr.  Cochrane  told  him. 

Mr.  RoBBKrs: 

Q.     State  what  you  know  about  it. 

A.  The  firm  books  show  $2J00,  and  some  odd  dollars, 
paid  out  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  he  returned  it  to  the  firm  as  paid 
to  get  the  plans  adopted — the  books  of  Cochrane  &  Gamaey. 
He  came  back  from  Springfield  with  $800,  and  said  he  had  paid 
the  rest  to  different  parties  to  get  the  plans  adopted.  I  say  $300 
—about  $'500. 

Q.  Have  those  plans  been  changed  in  any  respect — if  so^  in 
what? 

A.  The  arrangement  has  been  changed  considerably.  The 
domehas been  enlarged,  the  sub-basement  has  been  added  which 
the  original  plan  didnH  call  for. 

Q.  Would  the  changes  affect  the  cost  of  the  buildings— if  fl<S 
about  how  much  f 

A.  I  haven't  estimated.  I  shouldn't  like  to  make  a  statement 
without  estimating,  but  if  the  plans  be  carried  out,  as  stated,  I 
should  say  the  building  would  cost  about  $5,000,000 — which  would 
make  it  $1,5C0,000  more  than  was  intended. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  the  original  estimate  was  f 

A.  I  think  two  million  and  abont  seven  hundred  thousand— I 
can't  swear  pobitively. 
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Ora$8.E»aminaiianj  hy  Mb.  Soobifbov,  OtmimdmonerT 

Q.  Mr.  Garnsej,  yoa  say  that  t&e  wall  ought  to  be  anchordi  to 
the  stone  wall  ! 

A.    That  13  my  jadgment. 

Q.  Desoribe,  so  that  the  Committee  can  hear  yon,  in  What 
manner  the  walls  onght  to  be  anchored  together. 

A.    By  iron  anchors. 

Q.    IIow  largo  ? 

A.  That  depends  on  the  place  in  the  bnilding.  Place  tbem 
wherever  the  spaces  call  for  them,  and  about  sixteen  inches  ^mvt. 

Q.    How  far  apart  would  you  leave  them  t 

A.    In  a  blank  wall,  three  feet  apart. 

Q.    How  large  would  you  have  them  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  yoa  exactly  how  large— 4he  part  of  <the  ^<>rk 
would  altogether  determine  that. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  walls ;  how  large  would  you  have  tli^m 
— ^those  bars  of  iron — if  you  had  been  building  t 

A:    That  isn't  for  jon  to  ask.  / 

Q.     But  you  can  answer,  I  say,  in  your  judgment  f 

A.  The  length  I  couldn't  give  you,  because  the  cut  stone  Iriini^ 
into  the  wall,  two  ieet  in  some  places,  in  others  a  foot ;  that  woald 
make  the  anchors  of  d.fferent  length ;  as  to  the  size  of  the-h^n, 
you  use  them  from  an  inc|i  and  tiiree  quarters  to  two  inches. 

Q.    How  far  would  you  let  them  run  into  the  brick  t 

A.    The  locality  would  determine  that.; 

Q.  You  say  the  brick  wall  would  settle  away  from  the  atone 
wall  but  for  the  anchors  ? 

A.  I  think  the  sag  of  the  beams  would  draw  the  brick  Wall 
awaj  from  the  stone  work. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  the  settling,  which  do  yo«  m^ao,  the 
brick  from  the  stone,  or  the  stone  from  the  brick  t 

A.    Both  ways. 

Q.    Do  you  say  the  anchor  will  bold  them  op } 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    That  is  if  they  don't  break  ( 

A.    Wrought  iron  anchors  pat  in  that  way  would  not  break; 

Q.    You  spoke  of  your  examination  two  years  ago ;  you  s|K>ke 
of  finding  joints  three  inches,  and  a  half  apart    Did  you  find 
them  pretty  generally  about  that  size  t 
Tol.  1—108 
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A.  Yes  sir ;  they  ran  from  a  quarter  inch  to  three  and  a  bait 

Q*  What  proportion  were  three  and  a  half  t 

A.  ConldnU  answer. 

Q.  Tour  judgment  t 

A.  No  jadgmeot  about  it,  for  two  yearB  have  elapaed  since  I 
saw  them. 

Q.  Ton  can  state  jonr  judgment — those  covered  up  now  t 

A.  Tes  sir. 

Q.  1  thought  so.  Bo  yon  think  any  of  tbem  not  covered  op 
-were  three  and  a  half  inchest 

A.  CouldnH  tell,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  none  in  the  side  walls  t 

A.  Couldn't  tell,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  frequent  thing,  or  an  occasional  only  t 

A.  A  frequent  thing. 

Q.  Wss  it  a  boriJBontal  or  a  perpendicular  joint  where  yon 
found  these  t 

A.  On  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  I  saw  them,  I  'spose  would 
be  horizontal. 

Q.  Where  was  it  t 

A.  All  over  the  building,  in  different  parts. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  stuck  a  stick  down  six  inches  into  the 
concrete! 

A.  I  didn't  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  do  it  f 

A.  Yes  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  Today! 

A.  Saturday. 

Q.  Whereabouts ! 

A.  Oonldn't  tell  yon  till  I  took  you  there. 

Q.  CanH  yon  explain  so  that  these  gentlemen  can  understand  t 

A.  I  was  on  the  building  three  hours — I  couldn't  tell  exactly. 
I  think  it  was  in  the  west  wing. 

Q.  To  the  southwest  or  northwest  ? 

A.  Couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  stick  there  ? 

A.  Couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Did  yon  leave  the  hole  there  I 

A.  Couldn't  tell ,  I  didn't  take  it  away  with  me. 
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Q.    Who  was  with  you  !  ^ 

A.    No  one. 

Q.    I  judge  not — ^when  did  700  go  down  to  tee  the  buUdin^t 

A.    Saturday  morning. 

Q     How  much  time  since  then,  sir,  have  yon  been  on  the  workt 

A.    Pretty  much  all  the  time. 

Q.     How  long  i 

A.  I  went  up  Saturday  mornings  first  thing,  and  staid  soma 
time,  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.    How  much  time  since  t 

A.    Well,  there  ha^e  been  two  days  sinoe. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  there  Satorday  ? 

A.    An  hour  and  a  half— first  part  of  the  morning. 

Q.    How  long  at  other  times  t 

A.    Couldn't  tell. 

Q.    Your  judgment  is  .all  I  ask. 

A.  I  was  there  all  day  Sunday— not  all  day— I  waa  there  off 
find  on.  I  might  say  all  day.  I  was  there  three  hours  and  a  half 
at  one  time— eouldnU  say  bow  many  times  afterwards. 

Q.    That  is  all  the  time  you  have  had  to  do  this  measurement  t 

A.    Yes  sir ;  ail  the  time  I  have  been  on  the  building. 

Q.  Have  you  put  the  tape  lines  on  the  walls  yourself,  and  made 
the  calculation  yoorselt  f 

A.    Yes  sir,  I  have.  ^ 

Q.    Entirely ! 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Describe  how  you  got  at  the  measurement 

A.  I  had  Mr.  Starck  assist  me  in  making  these  diagrams ;  in 
fact  I  made  out  the  diagrams  from  thcT  plan  ;  then  he  went  with 
me  to  the  building,  and  with  Gen.  Tarchin ;  then  I  put  the  tape 
line  on  the  walls  and  measured  it,  and  put  it  on  the  diagrams,  per- 
haps not  on  all;  then  1  counted  the  number  of  the  brick  in  the 
walls,  measured  the  openings  and  put  that  on ;  then  I  took  the  dia- 
grams of  the  tracing  and  went  to  Mr.  Starck's  office  and  figured 
till  one  o^clock  last  night. 

Q.  That's  all  the  chance  you  have  had  to  make  these  measure- 
montst 

A«    That  is  all  I  desired. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  how  you  got  at  the  measurement  of 
those  arches  in  the  basement  t 
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A.    Went  in  and  measured  them. 

Q.    Jnst  describe  bow  joa  measured  them. 

A.    With  a  mle  and  tape  Ime. 

Q.    Yon  measured  from  the  spring  to  the  top  t 

▲.    To  the  apex. 

Q.    That  means  the  top,  donH  it  t 
,  A.    It  does  sometimes. 
I  Q.    I  thought  so ;  I  nerer  knew  an  apex  that  wasn't  al  tke  top. 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    Well,  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  you  say ;  and  how  could 
you  tell  how  thick  it  was  up  to  tlie  apex,  as  yon  will  have  it  1 

A.    The  arch  uodemeath  has  the  entire  floor  to  support 

Q.    now  did  you  got  at  the  thickness  of  the  floor  t 

A.    I  saw  the  thickness  of  the  floor  where  you  come  into  the  cor- 
ridors ;  that's  the  only  way  I  could  get  at  it. 

Q.    Floors  all  the  same  thickoess  I 

A.    Mo  air ;  I  think  not ;  tlie  floor  under  the  dome  I  figured  of 
aotiraly  diffsrent  thickness;  I  got  that  from  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.    Did  Mr.  Olark  have  his  books  by  to  skow  you  I 

A.    No,  air,  he  jnat  told  us. 

Q.    So  you  relied  on  him  for  that! 

A.     Yes  sir. 

Q.    There  is  an  arch  underneath  iu  each  of  those  rooms  t 

A.  I  estimated  the  floor,  except  the  dome,  all  the  same  thicknesa 
— I  knew  they  must  be. 

Q.     Is  the  level  of  the  arches  all  the  same  in  the  sub-basements  t 

A.    The  crown  of  the  areh  is  the  same  hight  from  the  floor. 

Q.    Your  reooUection  is  they  are  all  tha  same  thickneas  f 

A.    Eight  iuches. 

Q.    All  eight  inches  except  the  dome  t 

A.    Tea  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  recoUeot  about  the  dome ! 

A.    Sixteen  inches. 

Q.  Yon  said  something  about  an  excess  of  coat  of  ninety-aiz 
thousand  dollars? 

A.  That  was  the  estimate  I  made  on  the  size  of  the  stone  (look- 
ing at  his  memorandum),  as  differing  from  the  specification  in  the 
foundation— $96,000. 
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Q.  Did  the  stooe  cost  that  much  more  than  the  work — jon  mean 
if  it  had  been  made  according  to  the  specifications  it  wonld  have 
been  that  much  less  t 

A.     lessir. 

Q.    Do  yoQ  regard  that  as  a  good  foundation  np  to  the  base  line  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  aboat  jout  tying  together  the  brick 
work  with  bars  of  iron  f 

A.    Yes  sir;  tie  the  brickwork  to  the  stone  work. 

Q.  You  wore  a  partner  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  at  the  time  those 
plans  were  made  oat  and  submitted  ? 

A.     The  original  design  ;  jes  sir. 

Q  You  say  there  was  an  estimate  as  to  what  the  building 
would  cost — what  was  it  ?  $2,700,000,  didn't  you  say  I 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  a  partner— did  you  tell  the  Commissioners  that 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  building  t 

A.    Ko,  sir ;  ipy  partner  did — so  I  understood— rl  wasn^t  there. 

Q.    Did  you  be.ieve  they  were  correct  estimates  t 

A.  I  didn't  make  the  estimates — I  believe  nothing  about  it,  for 
I  knew  nothing  about  it;  Mr.  Cochrane  made  the  estimate  and  put 
his  own  name  to  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  believed  at  the  time  it  would  cost 
$5,000,000  i 

A.    No,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Q.    You  did. 

A.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  what  the  building  would  cost  now 
— I  didn't  mean  to  say  that  was.  the  original  estimate. 

Q.  I  recollect  there  was  the  same  trouble  before  with  your  tes- 
timony ;  yon  were  then  a  partner  with  Mr.  Cochrane  t 

A.    Our  partnership  has  been  dissolved. 

Q.    Didn't  you  and  he  have  a  good  deal  of  difEiculty  t 

A.     I  think  he  swindled  me  a  little. 

Q.    Did  you  and  he  have  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling ! 

A.  I  have  just  the  feeling  towards  him  I  have  towards  the  man 
that  robs  me. 

Q.    You  are  an  enemy  to  him  ? 

A.    I  have  got  over  all  that ;  two  years  have  passed. 

Q.    You  were  down  here,  and  testified  two  years  ago  t 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  about  that  time. 
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■  Q.    Yon  teetified  the  books  woald  show  Aboat  $2,700  paid  for 
getting  the  plans  adopted  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    D<>  you  recollect  what  Cochrane  said — ^to  Ybom  he  paid  it! 

A.     Ooinmiteioners  and  other  parties. 

Q     You  didn't  swear  that  then  ? 

A.     I  swear  it  now ;  he  told  me  so. 

Q.    Donh  joQ  remember  yon  said,  in  yoar  former  teetimony, 
he  paid  Beck  with  $1,000,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  me! 

A.    I  said  that  at  the  time.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now  yon  say  that  Cochrane  paid  it  to  the  Connnissiooersl 

A.     Yes, sir;  $2,700. 

Q.    Yon  said  he  paid  $1,000  to  get  Beekwith  to  bay  me. 

A.     I  said  so,  two  years  ago. 

Q.    Did  you  say  what  he  had  done  with  the  balance  of  the ' 
money  before  f 

A.    He  paid  it  to  the  Commissioners  and  others. 

Q.    Did  he  tell  you  generally  Commissioners  t 

A.    He  would n*t  tell  me  who. 

Q.    Did  he  say  he  had  bought  them  all  t 

A.    He  didn't  tell  me.    I  thought  it  was  a  cheap  bay. 

Q.    Didn't  you  state  he  paid  Beekwith  $1,000  ? 

A.     Onrjbooks  show  that. 

Q     That  would  leave  $1,700  ontside;  did  yon  swear  two  yean 
ago  he  had  bought  the  Commissioners  ? 

A.    I  think  I  did. 

Q.    Where  are  those  books  now  t    In  possession  of  Mr.  Coch- 
rane t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  they  in  yonr  control  now  ? 

A.    I  have  not  seen  them  for  some  years ;    Mr.  Cochrane  took 
charge  of  them. 


ANtHONT  EiTNiBU  swom  and  examined  by  Mb.  Robinson,  on  be- 
half of  the  Commissioners. 
Q.    Whore  do  yon  reside  t 
A.     In  St.  Louis. 
Q.    What  is  your  bosiness  t 
A«    Brick  mason. 
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Q.    How  long  have  yoti  worked  at  the  buBiness  ? 

A.    About  sixteen  or  seven  teen  years. 

Q.  Yon  may  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  yon  have 
done  a  large  amonnt  of  work,  or  how  large  experience  or  small; 
give  them  some  idea  of  yonr  experience  in  building. 

A.  I  have  carried  on  business  in  St.  Louis  for  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  past.     I  Lave  been  contiDually  in  the  business. 

Q.    Have  you  worked  quite  a  number  of  hands  i 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  according  to  the  amount  of  work  being  do^e  in 
the  city«  I  have  worked  more  or  less  bands. 

Q.  Have  you  erected  any  large  heavy  buildings,  with  heavy 
brick  walls  I 

A.  I  have  never  put  up  any  very  heavy  public  buildings.  I 
put  up  large  warehouses. 

Q.  Yon  have  seen  large  brick  buildings  built,  with  heavy  brick 
walls  I 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  judge  of  brick  work  and  brick 
masonry  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  am  qualified  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
a  brick  wall. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  examined  the  work  upon  the  new  ^ 
Bt^te  House  here  I 

A.    I  was  over  there  to-day. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  over  it,  and  what  means  did  yon  have 
to  look  at  it  ? 

A.  The  means  I  had  was,  by  walking  around  the  different  parts 
of  the  wall ;  I  saw  several  holes  in  the  walls  and  places  where 
bricks  had  been  pulled  out,  and  where  brick  had  been  taken  off 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall. 

Q.    Did  you  go  into  the  sub-basetnent  and  examine  it  there? 

A.     No,  sir ;  1  did  not. 

Q.    Give  yonr  judgment  of  the  character  of — 

A.     The  character  of  the  work  I  saw  I  would  pronounce  good. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  if  you  looked  at  all  the 
wall — that  is,  upon  the  basement  there. 

A.  I  did  not  examine  it  minutely.  I  just  walked  around  the 
different  places,  and  examined  it  aa  I  passed  round. 

Q.    Did  yon  examine  at  those  holes  in  the  wall  ? 
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A.    Tee,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  that  carefallj  ? 

A«  Yes,  sir ;  then  I  took  nay  pen  knife  and  pieked  into  the 
wall,  into  tl\e  crevices  and  joints.  The  walls  are  all  well  pat  up, 
the  brick  well  embedded,  and  the  mortar  I  consider  was  good. 

Q.  Do  joa  regard  those  walls  as  safe,  to  go  ahead  and  build 
ont 

A.  I  do.  some  parts  of  the  wall,  where  it  has  been  frozen — 
which  does  not  extend  far  into  the  walU — but  where  it  has  been 
frozen  I  think  it  would  be  well  enough  to  pull  off  the  several  cour- 
ses of  brick  there,  and  put  it  up  again — that  is,  upon  the  top  of  the 
wall. 

Q.    The  top  ought  to  be  taken  off  safar  as  the  frost  extends  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  would  go  more  than  three  or  four 
courses  of  brick  at  any  place,  and  it  don't  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
wall. 

Q.  When  those  holes  were  cut  into  the  wall  you  oould  look 
at  tlie  character  of  the  work  and  the  character  of  the  mortar  to 
better  advantage,  could  you  not ! 

A-    Y-es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  observe  a  large  hole  in  the  west  or  south- 
west  part  of  the  building,  to  the  right  as  you  go  into  the  corridor 
from  the  north  ? 

A.  1  presume  that  is  the  portion  of  the  buildiDg ;  there  is  one 
hole  larger  than  the  other,  which  is  upon  the  Wbst  side,  I  think. 

Q.    Did  you  look  carefully  at  that  f 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  quite  carefully. 

Q.    You  say  the  work  was  good  there  ? 

A.  The  work,  at  that  point,  was  not  quite  as  good  as  at  the 
smaller  hole ;  it  had  not  been  filled  up  thoroughly  ;  there  were  one 
or  two  little  places  there,  but  that  happens  in  the  very  best  of  work 
frequently. 

Q.  About  how  long  would  it  take  the  mortar  to  dry,  in  these 
heaviest  walls? 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  positively ;  but  the  thicker 
the  wall,  the  longer  it  takes  the  mortar  to  sot  in  the  center;  it 
takes  much  longer  to  set  in  mortar  than  in  cement.  I  should 
judge  that  in  some  of  thoae  walls,  unless  it  was  very  dry  weather, 
if  there  were  raiikB  every  once  in  a  while^  keejMiig  the  oatside  of 
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the  walls  wet,  with  freqaent  rains,  it  might  take  the  walls  a  year 
or  a  conple  of  years  to  beeome  thoroughly  hardened. 

Q.  If  the  brick  were  wet  before  they  were  laid  up,  would  it 
take  a  longer  or  shorter  time  for  them  to  harden } 

A.  It  would  take  longer  to  harden ;  that  is  why  we  wet  bricks 
to  make  a  better  job.  The  slower  the  mortar  hardens,  the  better 
work  it  makes ;  when  brick  are  not  wet  in  hot  weather,  sometimes 
in  a  few  minutes  after  the  brick  touches  the  mortar  it  will  dry  out, 
and  then  it  never  sets  well. 

Q.  Suppose  those  walls  were  laid  along  in  August,  September 
and  on  until  OhristmaS|  last  year,  will  they  not  continue  to  harden, 
it  may  be  for  some  years  to  come ! 

A.     Tes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  MoMillah  : 

Q.  What  length  of  time  is  required  to  thoroughly  season  and 
harden  those  walls  i 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that,  positively.  It  might  possibly  be 
a  year  and  it  might  take  two  years.  I  have  never  taken  the  pains 
to  investigate  that ;  I  have  never  been  called  upon  to  investigate 
how  long  it  would  take  ntortar  to  harden  in  a  thick  wall  of  that 
kind. 

Examination  by  Mb.  Robbsts,  Ohairman  of  the  oosimiitee. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  mortar,  particularly,  in  those  wails, 
particularly  in  the  west  wall,  which  had  the  large  hole  in  it  ? 

A.  As  I  stated  before,  I  did  not  examine  the  mortar  yerj  mi- 
nutely. I  first  gave  it  a  look  as  I  passed  around  the  wall,  penetra- 
ting the  joints  with  my  pen  knife ;  I  was  careful  to  examine  the 
mortar  at  those  holes. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  the  sand  there ) 

A.  No,  sir,  I  didnU  examme  the  sand ;  I  saw  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mortar  that  it  is  a  finer  sand  than  we  have  at  St.  Louis. 
It  is  something  like  the  sand  used  in  the  erection  of  the  Gover- 
nor's mansion,  at  Jefferson  City. 

Q.    In  the  other  parts  of  the  wall  how  did  you  find  the  mortar } 

A.  Some  of  it  was  done  with  cement;  I  think  that  is  harder 
than  the  other.  Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  work,  down  at  the 
floor,  some  of  the  joints  are  frozen  slightly,  but  which  only  goes  in 
about  a  half  ioch,  not  deeper  than  that;  I  exanvined  some  places 
where  the  outside  was  hard,  but  as  I  would  penetrate  into  it  it 
would  get  softer. 

Vol.  I.— 109 
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Q.  Did  yon  take  anj  of  the  mortar  oat  and  teet  it,  to  m 
whether  it  had  set ) 

A.    Only  as  I  dug  it  ont  in  penetrating  it  with  my  knife. 

Q.    How  large  it  your  knife  f 

A.  [Witnees  exhibite  the  knife.]  It  is  abont  an  inch  and 
half  long — ^the  blade. 

Q.    Oonld  yon  tell  how  far  that  frozen  mortar  extended  in? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  extended  more  than  half  an  inch  or  an  ind 
I  dog  in  beyond  where  it  was  frozen ;  I  fonnd  it  thero,  after  i 
ting  in  some  Ittde  distance,  as  I  suppose  is  the  case  with  the  whd 
wall.  When  I  got  in  beyond  the  hard  cmst  outside,  I  fonnd 
was  softer,  and  jadged  it  wonld  continue  so  clear  through  tfa 
wall. 

Q.    Is  that  the  way  yon  wonld  expect  to  find  it! 

A.  YtBj  sir;  if  the  brick  had  been  laid  np  wet,  and  with  fn 
qnent  rains,  while  the  work  was  in  progress. 

Jambs  Apkbtabd,  sworn,  and  examined  .by  Mr.  Robinson,  o 
behalf  of  the  State  Honse  Oommissioners : 

Q.    Where  do  yon  reside! 

A.    In  Detroit,  Michigan,  at  the  present. 

Q.    What  is  yonr  business  f 

A.    I  am  a  praotkml  builder. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? 

A.  I  hare  been  engaged  upon  fire-proof  work  for  some  fifteei 
years.  I  bniit  the  Milwaukee  Custom  House  and  Postoffice,  um 
the  one  in  Chicago. 

Q.    Any  other  public  buildings? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  the  United  States  Court  House,  at  Baltimore^  ai« 
I  just  finished  the  new  city  hall  in  Detroit — a  building  coel 
ing  $600,000. 

Q.    What  did  those  other  buildings  cost  ? 

A.  I  think  the  one  in  Chicago  cost  $365,000.  It  was  built  ii 
cheap  times.    The  one  in  Milwaukee  cost  about  $220,800. 

Q.  State  to  the  Committee  if  you  regard  yourself  as  a  jndgl 
of  brick  work — of  mssonry. 

A.    I  do  consider  myself  as  such. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  have  ever  examined  the  worl 
upon  the  new  State  House  here  ? 

A.  I  have.  I  was  out  there  to-day.  I  didn't  know  for  whsi 
purpose. 
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How  long  were  joa  there,  and  how  mach  exanrinatioD  did 
9ciaket 

I  went  ibrough  the  building  at  large*— that  is,  I  went  thro' 
ub-basement,  the  cellar  and  baaement  story,  and  examined 
7ork.  My  opinion  was  aeked  what  I  thought  of  the  work. 
1  them  I  thonght  it  was  a  very  good  piece  of  work. 

Have  yoo  examined  it  sufficiently  to  give  an  opinion  satis- 
ry  to  yourself  as  to  its  quality  ? 

Tes,  sir. 

What  is  its  quality  ? 

It  is  good  work.  Any  one  who  says  it  is  not  does  so  be- 
3  he  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Would  you  say,  as  a  practical  man,  those  walls  are  suf- 
it  to  continue  the  building,  and  be  perfectly  safe  7 

Tes,  sir,  in  every  particular. 

Did  you  examine  the  quality  of  the  mortar  ? 
.     I  did. 

How  did  you  find  it  ? 
.     I  found  it  good. 

.     Did  you  examine  those  holes  cut  in  the  walls? 
.     Tes,  air,  I  did. 

Did  you  examine  the  work  carefully  there,  and  the  charac- 
»f  the  mortar  I 

•  Tes,  sir.  I  found  the  walls  are  thoroughly  built  and  grouted 
ell  as  it  can  be  done.  Of  course  the  mortar  was  not  hard — 
it  won't  be  until  the  building  is  roofed  and  fire  put  into  it 
le  heavy  walls — there  is  so  maoh  moisture  in  them.  I  sop- 
t  they  wet  the  brick  when  they  were  laid — if  not,  they  ought 
ave  done  so. 

>•  BOBINSON  : 

bey  were  thoroughly  wet 
rrrNBas: 

on  get  ^flch  an  amount  of  material  together  that  the  moisture 
got  to  evaporate  in  some  way  before  it  will  dry  and  harden, 
instance — it  was  three  years  last  April  ainoe  we  commenced 
city  ball,  at  Detroit,  and  until  within  the  last  month,  when 
r  got  fire  into  it,  (they  had  no  fire  in  it  before,)  every  time 
'e^was  a  warm  day  outside  the  building,  inside  would  sweat 
on  could  wipe  the  water  right  off  the  wall  and  off  the  iron 
k  and  columns,  and  upon  the  marble  tile  it  was  the  same  way. 
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aod  the  water  wonid  drop  from  the  ceiling ;  but  eo  long  ab  it  was 
cold  and  drj  outside  yon  conld  see  no  water;  but  the  moment 
there  was  a  warm  day  it  began  to  sweat.  Yon  will  find  in  the 
erection  of  these  buildings  it  will  remain  so  until  all  the  moisture 
is  out  of  the  walls.  Where  there  is  cement  used  it  will  harden 
quicker  than  lime.    The  lime  is  stronger. 

Q.    Limff  will  make  stronger  walls  in  the  end,  will  it  not  ? 

A.  It  will  make  just  as  strong  and  as  good  work  for  anything 
above  ground. 

Q.    Then  it  is  your  judgment  that  this  is  a  good  job  of  work  I 

A.    I  say  it  is  ^  good  piece  of  work  in  every  respect. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Robubts,  Chairman  of  the  Committee: 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  mortar  in  those  places  where  holes 
were  eat  in  the  walls  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q«     Did  you  examine  the  sand  and  lime? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  there  is  loam  in  that  sand.  It  is  not 
probably  as  good  sand  as  we  get  in  Chicago — ^it  is  sharp  sand  that 
we  get  there ;  It  makes  a  better  and  stronger  mortar. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  make  as  good  character  of  mortar  out  of 
this  sand  as  it  is  out  of  the  sand  you  speak  of  getting  in  Chicago} 

A.     I  think  it  is,  with  care.    There  is  plenty  of  lime  in  this 

mortar. 

Q.     Would  this  sand  be  as  good  ? 

A.  It  will  not  harden,  probably,  as  quick — but  yet  it  will  make 
good  work  in  the  end  for  that  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Will  band  with  a  good  deal  of  loam  in  it  make  as  good 
work  as  clean,  sharp  sand  with  no  loam  in  it  t 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  use  all  kinds  of  sand.  You  hare  to  take 
the  sand  as  you  can  got  it,  generally.  You  want  me  to  say  wheth- 
er it  will  make  as  good  mortar  as  sharp  sand  ?  It  will,  if  there  is 
no  quick- sand  in  it 

A.  Then  yon  don't  think  it  hurts  sand  to  have  a  mixture  of 
loam  in  it? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  does  hurt  it. 

Q.  Then  it  dosen't  make  any  difference  whether  the  sand,  to 
make  good  mortar,  is  clean,  sharp  sand,  or  whether  it  may  have  a 
considerable  portion  of  loam  in  it? 

A.    I  don't  know  that  it  does,  if  there  is  no  quic)(-sf|n()  in  it. 

^.    What  do  joxx  mean  by  auiclfsapd  f 
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A.  fS.and  that  will  rnn  when  it  is  made  ii^to  mortar. 

Q.  Do  not  builders  prefer  clean,  sharp  sand  to  that  which  has 
loam  in  it } 

A.     For  plastering  purposes  they  do. 

Q.     For  building  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  know  as  they  do. 

Q.  You  think  yon  can  make  just  as  good  building  mortar  out 
of  sand  that  has  loam  in  it  as  you  can  out  of  clean,  sharp  sand  i 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  character  of  the  lime  used 
in  this  building? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  j^ou  examine  any  of  the  lime  used  there  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Dp  you  know  anything  about  the  Lemont  lime  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  lime  that  has  a  considerable  portion  of  cement  in  it  as 
likely  to  make  good  mortar  with  this  kind  of  sand  as  the  other 
lime — quick  lime,  with  good  sharp  sand  ? 

A.    I  should  think  good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Q.  How  long  should  mortar  be  mixed  before  it  should  be  laid 
in  the  wall ! 

A.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  that  question.  Some 
builders  prefer  and  some  architects  prefer  not  to  mix  the  mortar 
a  week  or  two  in  advance,  to  let  it  do  what  we  call  ^  souring.'* 
Some  prefer  it  to  stand  three  or  four  days,  and  some  want  to  use 
it  right  along.  It  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  lime  some- 
what. 

Q.    Does  the  character  of  the  sand  have  anything  to  do  with  it ; 

A.     No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  resided  in  Detroit  ? 

A.    For  the  last  three  years. 

Q.    Where  did  yon  reside  before  yon  went  there  to  live? 

A.    In  Rochester,  N.  T.    We  built  the  asylum  at  Batavia. 

Q.     Were  you  the  contractor? 

A.    No ;  the  superintendent. 

Q.    Were  you  the  contractor  of  the  post  office  in  Chicago  ? 

A.  No,  sir  5  I  was  superintendent  of  that.  I  was  a  partner  in 
the  building  ()f  the  Baltimore  post  office  and  th^  pity  1^;^}  af 
Petroit 
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Wkdnbsday  Mobnino,  May  31, 1S71. 

WiLLiAK  A.  Stbi^lb,  sworn. 

Direct  Examination — Bj  Mr.  R^»BBRT8. 

Q.    What  is  your  name,  and  where  do  joa  live  ? 

A.     William  A.  Steele.    I  live  at  Joliet. 

Q.    Your  business  ? 

A.    Qaarryman. 

Q.    Have  jon  been  in  bnsinesB  with  any  body  t 

A.  I  have  been  in  a  firm  composed  of  Lorenzo  T.  Sanger,Wm. 
A.  Steele  and  Henry  A.  Sanger. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

A.    Since  early  in  1867. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  furnishing  stone 
for  the  State  Hon  sei 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  got  one  contract  I  offered  to  bid  also  for  the 
first  story. 

Q.    Were  those  bids  made  at  public  lettings  or  at  private  ? 

A.     They  were  both  public,  I  think. 

Q.     Who  were  they  made  by — ^yonrself  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  when  it  was  you  were  awarded  the  contract,  and  all 
about  it. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  believe  it  must  have  been  about 
January,  1870^  we  were  awarded  the  contract  for  the  first  story. 

Q.    State  the  circumstances. 

A.  There  was  nothing  about  it—  only  there  was  a  letting  for 
the  first  story.  The  specification  required  the  heaviest  stone,  and 
we  were  awarded  the  contract  over  all  others,  at  73  cents  pier  foot 
in  the  rough. 

Q.    Where  to  be  delivered  i 

A.    At  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet. 

Q.    Was  there  any  limit  to  the  amount  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  to  the  first  store,  including  the  entablature. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  the  time  that  contract  was  made! 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  January,  1870. 

Q.    Who  else  bid  at  that  time,  do  you  know? 

A.    I  think  Kdwin  Walker. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  hia  bid  was?  Were  you  present  at  tlie 
timet 
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A.  I  was  preemt  at  the  time.  1  tkink  his  bid  was  75  cents 
per  foof . 

Q.    State  how  mach  stone  yon  furnished  under  that  contract. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  can't  give  you  the  amoant  in  feet,  but  it 
amounted  to  $55,000. 

Q.  Yon  may  state  ff  yoa  are  still  fnmisMng  stone  for  the  State 
Honse ;  and  if  yon're  not,  what  the  reason  is. 

A.    The  firm  famished  no  stone  since  September,  1870. 

Q.  -Did  yon  furnish  all  the  stone  under  your  contract  that  was 
received,  as'fast  as  it  was  required  t 

A.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  deal  of  the  time  had  the  derrick  piled 
full  of  stone.    They  oouldn^t  cut  it  as  fast  as  we  delivered  it. 

Q.    Was  there  any  delay  caused  by  your  foilure  t 

A.  No,  sir.  Perhaps  diere  were  a  few  stone.  The  present 
warden  asked  permission,  and  we  waivad  tar  right  to  them  for 
the  State  House,  only  claiming  our  contract  price,  as  an  accommo- 
dation to  him. 

Q.  De  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  contract  since 
for  stone  for  the  State  Honse — ^if  so,  state  what  yon  know  about  it  ? 

A.  I  ooly  know  that  public  report  to  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  a  contract  ^as  let  to  Edwin  Wal- 
ker for  the  entire  building.  The  report  of  the  State  House  Oom- 
missioners  says  80  cents  a  foot. 

Q.  State  what  that  will  amount  to  as  near  as  you  can  get  it — 
the  stone  to  finish  the  State  Honse 

A.    (The  witness  figures  a  little.)  No,  sir ;  I  can't  answer  yon. 

Q.  Now  state,  if  you  had  an  opportunity  to  bid  for  the  letting 
of  that  stone,  at  what  price  yon  would  have  furnished  it. 

A.  I  shall  have  to  decline  to  answer  that  question.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  state  unless  it  would  be  taken  as  a  qualified  statement.  I 
could  furnish  very  well  at  73  cents  the  heavier  stone.  Of  course 
I  could  have  bid  less  for  the  light  stone — ten  or  twenty  per  cent, 
less. 

Q.    Had  there  been  a  public  letting,  would  you  have  bid  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  it  known  to  the  Oommissioners  that 
yon  were  anxious  to  bid  for  the  stone  for  the  balance  of  the  build- 
ing? 

A.  Can't  remember,  sir ;  only  it  is  notorious  that  we  bid  every- 
where for  stone.  . 
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Q.    Ib  there  in  abundance  of  good  stoiie  ia  your  qoarry  t 

A.    Enough  for  twenty  State  Houses — as  fast  as  it  eoold  be  got. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  stoae  to  be  iornished  will  be  of  a 
larger  or  a  smaller  class — whether  a  cheaper  rate  or  less, 

A.  A  considerable  percentage  less  to  finiah  the  building  than 
was  required  up  to  the  firat  story ;  the  ezp^ise  oi  ^ttlog  at>ont 
the  same,  but  the  raw  material  will  be  of  a  quality  of  atone  very 
much  easier  to  quarry,  and  the  quarrymen  can  sell  if;  at  vqry  much 
less,  as  I  expected  to  do. 

Q  As  to  the  character  and  quality  of  stone  furuishefl  from  the 
Walker  quarry  as  compared  with  yonr  quarry  ? 

A.  Do  you  aak  the  quality  ?  I  haven't,  the  expensive  ma^ 
chinery  necessary  to  test  the  stone  myself,  but  the  United  States 
government  tested  my  qaarry  and  Walker's,  the  prison  and  Kau- 
Yoo,  and  every  stone  of  eonsequence  in  the  northwest,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  custom-houses,  of  which  I  have  built  all  ainco  those 
tests  were  made — all  of  them  everywhere,  and  the  Bock  Island 
arsenal ;  and  now  I  won't  give  these  papers,  but  I  wish  to  furnish 
the  reporter  with  the  contents  with  naferenee  to  the  test  between 
Walker's  quarry  and  mine : 

Waiasb's  Quajbbt.  ^Density,  3.405X ;  crumbing  force,  38>733 ; 
crashing  foroe  in  lbs.,  per  square  inch,  8692 ;  beginning  to  spawl, 
35,000  ;  breaking  weight,  per  traasverae  strength,  14,400 ;  trans- 
verse strength,  S-S.  W. — 4  bdr. 

Absorption. — ^To  determine  the  absorptive  property  of  different 
stone,  the  Walker  stone  was  placed  on  a  steam  eqglne,  and  re- 
mained for  sixteen  days ;  it  was  then  weighed,  and  then  placed  in 
water,  where  it  remained  three  days  and  nights,  and  was  sgain 
weighed,  with  a  result  as  follows :  Weight  before  steeping,  5020 
grains ;  weight  afcQr  steepinK^  6184  grains ;  increase  in  weight, 
164  grains;  increase  per  cent^  326  grains* 

W.  A.  Stbblb's  QuAaBT,  Joubt.— Density,  2j6M0;  crashing 
force  in  lbs.,  58,853  ;  crushing  force,  in  lbs.  per  square  inch,  14,- 
708;  Began  to  spawl,  57,833;  Breaking  weight  and  transverse 
strain,  15,850;  transverse  strength,  S-S  W— »-4  bdr. 

Absorption. — To  determine  the  absorptive  properties  of  W.  A, 
Steele's  stone,  it  was  placed  upon  the  boilerof  a  steam  engine  and 
remained  for  sixteen  days.  It  was  then  weighed  and  placed  in 
water,  where  it  remained  three  days  and  nights,  and  was  again 
weighed,  with  the  result  here  given:     Weight  before  steeping, 
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564C0.5  grains ;  after  steepiDg,  5800  grains ;  increase  in  weight, 
159.5  grains;  increase,  per  cent.,  2^8  grains. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  the  relative  qualities  of  this  stone  as 
to  the  expense  of  dressing. 

A.  Well,  sir;  my  sincere  judgment  is  that  Walker's  is  con- 
siderably harder  to  dress  than  mine. 

Q.  The  Commissioners  state  that  it  is  said  the  Walker  stone 
is  cheaper  at  80  cents  a  foot  than  the  Sanger  stone  as  a  gratuity, 
on  account  of  its  greater  ease  in  dressing. 

A.  I  will  state  that  no  person,  in  my  opinion,  who  understands 
the  subject,  would  ever  believe  that ;  it  is  untrue,  absolutely. 

Q.    You  may  state  what  it  is  worth  a  foot  to  dress  it. 

A.  I  couldn't  answer  without  considerable  calculation.  I  can 
tell  you  what  J  would  furnish  the  raw  material  at  of  the  size  re- 
quired. 

Q.     What  would  you  furnish  it  at,  at  the  Penitentiary } 

A.     60  cts.  a  foot. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  what  it  would  cost  to  dress  the  stone 
of  the  kind  you  would  furnish  ? 

A.  I  would  rather  not  try  to  approximate.  I  have  never  stud- 
ied about  it  at  all.  I  have  never  cut  any  stone  at  all.  I  never  saw 
them  cut  except  incidentally  at  the  prison. 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  stone  could  be  furnished  at  60 
cts.  a  foot,  that  it  could  be  then  cut  so  as  to  be  furnished  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than  the  Walker  stone  at  80  cts! 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  infinitely  cheaper. 

Q.    Would  you  be  willing  to  furnish  it  at  cheaper  rates  ? 

A.  I  would  be  willing  to  furnish  it  at  60  cts.  per  foot,  and  I 
am  confident  that  would  be  cheaper  than  Mr.  Walker's  stone  at 
60  cts.,  but  I  wouldn't  dress  it  for  anything.  I  do  not  dress 
stone. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  had  any  experience  relative  to  the 
quality  of  dressing  stone. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  relative  expense  of  dressing  different  kinds  of 
stone. 

A.  The  opinion  universally  expressed,  is  that  they  can  make 
far  more  wages  bidding  by  the  job — there  is  no  other  way  of  cut- 
ting stone.  In  Chicago  and  Joliet  they  have  said  they  could 
TPake  more  wages  on  our  pton©  tbw  on  Walker's  of  ^ny  otbpr. 
Vol.  l^UO  ^ 
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Q.  Wefre  these  parties  yoo  speak  of,  in  the  habit  of  dressing 
all  kinds  of  stone  ? 

A.  The  most  intelligent  one  of  thein— all  I  remember — ^has  cut 
for  at  least  twenty  years  on  Walker's  stone,  and  says  he  has  finally 
bnilt  his  own  residence  from  our  own  quarry.  He  works  by  the 
job,  and  makes  $125  per  month,  cutting  our  stone.  Any  man  who 
has  the  chance,  easily  makes  from  $90  to  $110,  at  Chicago  prices 
for  cutting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gross,  the  foreman  of  the  Penitentiary 
yard? 

A.     Yes.  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  him  as 
to  the  quality  of  this  stone. 

A.  *  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  remember.  I  never  was  much  with  him. 
Our  interests  are  entirely  antagonistic.  We  are  friends,  but  I 
cannot  remember  of  any  conversation  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  offers  made  in  regard  to 
these  lettings  ?  Were  there  any  offers  made  to  you — any  induce- 
ments held  out  to  you  at  the  time  you  got  the  contract  ? 

A.  I  would  first  say  no  Commissioners  ever  held  out  any  in- 
ducements. 

Q.     If  there  were  any  offers,  state  all  about  it. 

A.  Well.  Mr*  Edwin  Walker  proposed  not  to  bid.  It  was 
at  the  Leland  Hotel,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning 
the  bids  wore  opened  he  proposed  if  we  would  give  him  $10,000 
he  would  not  bid. 

Q.    Did  anybody  urge  you  to  give  it  ? 

A.    Mr.  Cochrane  urged  us  to  pay  him  the  $10,000. 

Q.    What  reason  did  he  give  ? 

A.    I  can't  remember. 

Q.    Did  you  do  it? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  declined  it. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  time  that  this  last  contract 
was  made  to  Walker  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  time.  I  should  think  about  a  year 
before  I  saw  the  Commissioners'  report. 

Q.    The  Commissioners'  report  was  the  first  you  knew  of  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  in  you  furnishing  the  stone-— -any 
difficulty  in  getting  your  money  ? 

A.    Kone  at  all. 
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Q.    Did  yoa  give  bondB  i 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Yon  carried  out  your  contract  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  last  stone  famished  the  first  October,  or  per- 
haps the  fifteenth  ;  furnished  it  all  np  at  the  time,  except  what  I 
told  you  ;  the  contract  was  complete. 

Orasa  Examination  hy  Ron.  J.  0.  Eobinson.  Oommiaaioner. 

Q.  You  say  the  contract  had  been  made  almost  a  year  before 
you  found  it  out — with  Walker? 

A.  Ko,  sir,  I  didn't  say  so.  He  asked  me  how  long  it  was  af- 
ter I  got  my  contract  before  I  heard  of  this  letting.  I  said  it 
must  have  been  a  year. 

Q.  When  was  it  Walker  wanted  you  to  give  him  $10,000  for 
him  not  to  bid  ? 

A.    It  was  the  very  day  of  the  letting  of  the  first  story. 

Q.    In  which  you  got  your  contract  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  bid) 

A.  I  understand  so.  His  bid  was  read  off  two  cents  a  foot 
higher  than  ours.  His  was  seventy-five  cents,  and  mine  seventy- 
three  cents.    We  got  the  contract  without  paying  $10,000. 

Q.    Cochrane  advised  you  to  give  $10,000? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  urged  Mr.  Sanger  and  me  both. 

Q.    Where? 

A.    In  the  Leland  Hotel. 

Q.     Who  was  by  ? 

A.    Henry  Sanger  was  present. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  was  present  when  Mr. 
Cochrane  advised  you  to  give  the  $10,000  ? 

A.    Can't  remember. 

Q.    Who  was  present  then  ?  ' 

A.  As  well  as  I  can  remember,  Mr.  Sanger  was  a  partner ;  be 
notified  me  he  had  been  urged  by  Mr.  Cochrane ;  I  think  it  was 
the  very  day  the  bids  were  opened. 

Q.     When  did  this  occur? 

A.    About  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Steele,  did  you  bid  upon  the  stone  for 
the  foundation  to  bring  it  up  to  the  walls  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  contract  wasn't  awarded  you  ? 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  got  the  contract  at  seventy- three  cents  for  the  first 
story? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Yon  can't  be  mistaken  aboat  the  time  ? 

A.  I  can  very  easily  be  mistaken  abont  anything  a  year  or  two 
ago,  but  I  have  given  you  my  best  belief. 

Q.  He  wanted  you  to  give  $10,000 — was  that  the  very  day  or 
the  day  before  yon  got  the  contract  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  about  that  time. 

Q.  Were  Walker  and  you  both  together  when  the  bids  were^ 
opened  in  the  Commissioners'  office  ?  * 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    Was  there  any  other  bid  except  Mr.  Walker's  and  this  1 

A.    I  have  the  impression  there  were  other  bids. 

Q.  Were  the  bids  read  publicly,  so  you  all  could  hear  them 
and  see  what  each  one  bid  i 

A.  Every  letting  I  have  attended  the  bids  were  so  opened  ;  I 
can't  remember  abont  that  one  particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  bidders  had  to  give  bonds  to  com- 
ply with  their  bids  if  accepted  ? 

A.  Don't  remember  that ;  remember  we  had  to  give  bond  to 
comply  with  our  bid. 

Q.  Mr.  Steele,  don't  yon  know  in  this  contract  you  got  for  the 
stone,  yon  never  bid  at  all  to  the  Commissioners  ? 

A.    I  did  put  in  a  bid. 

Q.    Who  bid,  and  where  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  the  Commissioners'  room. 

Q.  Walker  and  yon  both  bid  at  $2  a  foot ;  don't  yon  know 
there  was  no  public  letting  at  all  i 

A.  I  have  said  I  am  not  certain  about  being  present  at  the 
letting  of  the  bids ;  I  know  that  I  bid. 

Q.  I  tell  you  aghin,  Mr.  Steele,  and  to  refresh  your  memory  I 
will  read  to  you  from  the  act  approved  February  28th,  1867,  the 
second  section ;  [the  Commissioner  here  read  the  extract  referred 
to,]  now,  don't  yon  remember  you  entered  into  contract  with  the 
Penitentiary  Commissioners,  and  gave  your  bond  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  House 
agreed. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  agreement  ? 
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A.    They  wrote  the  papers  I  had  to  sign. 

Q.  Did  you  enter  into  contract  with  the  Commissioners  and 
give  bond  and  receive  your  money  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  State  House 
Commissioners  about  £tone ! 

A.    TeSj  sir ;  as  to  quality  and  value. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  contract  is  concerned,  did  they  over  make  a 
contract — Mr.  Bann,  Mr.  Beveridge  or  myself? 

A.    In  writing  ? 

Q.    That  or  anyway. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  than  this,  that  we  said  to  you 
that  your  price  with  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners  was  as  low 
as  it  could  be  got  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  this,  I  could  do  nothing  with  the  others  because 
they  said  this  question  had  to  be  settled  by  the  State  House  Com- 
missioners primarily. 

Q.  All  your  dealings  had  been  with  the  Prison  Commissioners 
and  not  with  us? 

A.    I  got  the  money  generally  from  you. 

Q.    They  paid  you. 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  was  the  way  it  was. 

Q.  About  public  and  private  lettings — do  you  understand  the 
second  was  advertised  like  the  first } 

A,    I  don't  remember. 

Q.     What  do  you  remember? 

A.  I  mean  a  day  was  fixed,  and  the  parties  were  here,  and  the 
subject  was  settled  at  that  time. 

Q.    How  was  it  settled  ? 

A.    I  can't  remember. 

Q.    What  called  you  here  ? 

A.    To  bid  for  the  stone. 

Q.  You  say  Walker  wanted  you  give  |10,000,  then  he  would 
not  bid  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  bid  seventy-five  and  you  seventy-three  cents,  and  got  it. 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  I  preferred  to  take  my  chances. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  after  you  got  thp  contract  to  furnish  stone 
of  a  given  thickness,  you  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  stone  of 
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that  thickneeSy  and  cooBented  to  be  taken  thinner,  it  was  cut  down 
an  inch  ar  two  to  accommodate  yon  t 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember ;  I  know  what  you  refer  to — it 
was  cat  down. 

Q.    Was  it  not  done  at  yonr  instance  or  request? 

A.  It  was  done  at  our  notice,  that  we  could  not  iiud  that  par- 
ticular size ;  but  before  the  contract  was  signed. 

Q.    You  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  size. 

A.    We  never  had  it. 

Q.    Did  you  agree  to  furnish  stone  of  a  given  thickness  I 

A.  ITo,  sir;  the  contract  bad  nothing  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  plan. 

Q.    Wasn't  the  thickness  of  the  stone  agreed  upon  i 

A.  We  had  that  all  fixed  before  the  contract  was  signed  ;  we 
could  not  furnish  twenty-six  inch  water  tablatnre ;  we  never  had 
snch  a  stone ;  I  think  the  water  table  was  changed  one  inch  after 
we  signed  the  contract ;  changed  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-three ;  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  size  of  stone  to  be  used  in  the  walls 
now  is  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  accurate  knowledge ;  I  have  a  general 
idea ;  my  recollection  is,  that  there  is  nothing  like  the  proportion 
of  large  stone  in  the  upper  that  there  is  in  the  lower  story. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  would  furnish  at  sixty  cents ;  how  is  the  price 
of  stone  now  compared  with  what  it  was  last  September  ? 

A.    I  am  certain  a  good  deal  lower. 

Q.    Now,  than  then  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  us  that  seventy-three  was  as  low  as  yon 
could  possibly  furnish  the  stone  ? 

A.    Don't  remember  any  conversation  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  you  and  Mr.  Sanger  were  in  the  office, 
and  you  stated  you  could  not  furnish  it  at  a  cent  less ;  don't  yon 
remember ! 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  know  Gross,  don't  you  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Has  he  had  much,  experience  in  the  cutting  of  stone  ? 

A.  I  think  he  has ;  he  has  worked  for  me  a  good  deal,  and 
always  as  a  cutter. 
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Q.  I  mean  as  a  foreman — ^a  judge  of  the  cutting  of  stone ;  is 
he  a  good  stone-cutter  ? 

A.  Yery  fair ;  but  his  mind  is  warped  now  in  the  handling  of 
convicts ;  that  has  got  him  off  from  the  general  idea  of  stone- 
cutting;  his  judgment  is  not  as  good. 

Q.  This  contract — ^yoa  had  expected  there  would  be  a  public 
letting,  and  you  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  bid ;  you  mean 
it  was  not  published  by  advertising. 

A.  Kot  exactly ;  I  mean  we  had  the  best  stone  in  the  State ; 
and  it  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  parties  interested. 

Q.    I  suppose  all  bidders  would  swear  the  same  ? 

A.    There  is  the  test. 

Q.  Mr.  Steele,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  stone  to  stand  positive 
pressure — do  you  regard  that  as  important  for  building  purposes  ? 

A.     I  know  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Sonora  stone?— there  is  some  in  the 
foundation. 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  examined  it. 

Q.  Any  danger  of  that  stone  crushing  under  a  wall  sixty-four 
or  seventy  five  feet  high  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  examined  the  stone  and  handled  it  a  little.  If 
the  building  were  of  any  hight,  the  absorptive  qualities  of  the 
stone  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Q.    Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  in  this  case  ? 

A.  I  will  answer  in  a  minute.  (Witness  looks  at  his  papers.) 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  will  crush. 

Q.  Why?  Mr.  Steele,  the  Sonora  stone  will  not  stand  as 
much  crushing  force  as  the  Walker  stone  I 

A.    Walker's  is  a  trace  stronger. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  a  wall  one  hundred  feet  high  would 
crush  ? 

A.  I  have  said  the  Walker  stone  was  a  trace  stronger,  and  I 
have  been  speaking  of  strength ;  but  I  don't  know  about  the  dis- 
integration. 

Q.    That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  crushing  force,  has  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  wall  of  the  size  of  this  State  House,  any  danger  of  that 
(•rushing  if  built  of  Lemont  or  Walker  stone  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  is  danger  of  its  dirintegrating. 

Q.    1  ask  you  again :    Is  there  danger  of  the  Walker  stone 
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crushiDg  uDdcr  a  wall  the  hight  of  the  State  House,  from  the 
weight  upon  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  do  not  mean  crush  ;  that  is  the  wrong 
word.    Break  is  the  proper  word. 

Q.    It  breaks  from  the  pressure  on  it  2 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  to  the  square  inch  will  the  Walker 
stone  stand  before  it  breaks  from  positive  force  I 

A.  Well ;  one  sample,  seven  thousand  pounds  ;  another  that 
I  have  read  of— it  is  in  the  report  now — ^is  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred. 

Q.  This  wall  is  to  bo  ninetj-five  feet.  Now,  Mr.  Steele, 
where  the  foundation  is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made,  and  the  wall 
made  perfectly  level,  does  not  each  square  inch  bear  jast  the  same 
proportion  of  weight  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  because  the  openings  affect  the  pressure  a  good 
deal.  If  there  were  no  doors  nor  windows,  it  might  bo ;  but 
sometimes  there  is  a  strain  laterally. 

Q.    That  makes  no  great  difference. 

A.  I  could  answer  you  much  better  if  you  would  let  me  give 
an  example. 

Q.  We  will  do  that  presently.  Take  a  stone  a  foot  square, 
and  saw  it  in  two  twelve  times,  and  then  twelve  times  the  other 
way,  how  many  pieces  a  foot  long  would  it  make  ? 

A.    I  suppose  twelve,  if  I  understand. 

Q,  You  saw  it  in  two  twelve  times  this  way  and  twelve  times 
that  way,  how  many  pieces  would  there  be  a  foot  long  which  yoa 
could  take  and  make  a  pile  of — how  many  feet  high  would  it  be  I 

A.    It  would  be  one  hundred  and  forty-four  inches  high* 

Q.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  high,  Mr.  Steele — 12x12 
-«144. 

A.    WeMl  take  that  for  granted  ;   its  an  arithmetical  question. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  would  there  be  on  the  lower  square 
inch? 

A.  There  would  be  about  one  hundred  and  iifty-nine — no 
there  wouldn't  be  anything  of  the  kind — the  weight  of  Lemont 
stone  is  one  hundred  and  sixty -*the  lower  cubic  inch ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  that  crushing  with 
pne  hundred  und  sixty  pounds  upon  it? 

A-.    No,  sir  I  not  \(  \t  ^as  poiind  stone,    J  ^iU  put  t^ftt  }n, 
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Q.  Yoa  saj  in  one  case  it  bore  seven  thousand  pounds*  Now, 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  high,  and  only  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  upon  it,  there  would  be  any  danger  7 

A.  No  such  strain  discovered  as  that  in  a  building  with  open- 
inga. 

Q.  Have  to  build  it  perfect  to  get  seven  thousand  pounds 
on  the  square  inch ;  you  mean  where  the  building  isn't  plumb  1 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  necessarily.    That  would  assist  in  breaking. 

Q.  Then  you  think  there  is  danger  of  a  wall  ninety-five  feet 
high,  of  Lemont  stone,  crushing  ? 

A.  YeSy  sir;  of  Walker's  quarry.  I  would  like  you  to  take 
this  as  a  case  of  architectural  interest.  This  is  a  question  of  that 
character,  and  I  would  like  to  have  an  example  given.  It  is  to 
illustrate  the  answer  whiqh  I  have  furnished. 

Q.    I  have  no  objection. 

A.  It  is  this :  On  the  lower  end  of  the  island  of  Bock  Island 
there  stands  the  first  building  ever  put  up  by  government  there.  It 
ib  a  very  beautiful  building;  fine  architecture;  well  buiJt;  of 
finely  finished  stone;  exquisitely  trimmed.  I  saw  it  within  the 
last  ten  days ;  the  ashler  was  broken  in  a  good  many  places ; 
some  of  it  is  spawled  ofi^,  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  surface ; 
in  other  places,  broken  right  in  two ;  in  some  places  there  were 
three  breaks  right  together;  and  that  was  all  because  it  was 
built  of  an  inferior  stone  because  it  could  be  got  cheap. 

Q.  Your  judgment  is,  that  the  break  to  which  you  refer  was 
caused  by  the  want  of  resisting  power  in  the  stone ;  power  to 
resist  weight  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  know  it  is  that. 

Q.  Is  there  great  danger  now  of  this  stone  in  the  foundation 
breaking  for  want  of  resisting  power — Sonora  stone,  I  mean  ? 

A.  If  you  mean  its  breaking,  I  think  it  might ;  but  if  you 
mean  danger  from  breaking,  I  think  it  would  not  endanger  the 
bnilding,  for  the  reason  the  stone  is  in  the  ground  and  can't  get 
misplaced. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Gross'  hand-writing  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  have  seen  it  frequently. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  this  is  his  signature  f  (Showing  a 
paper.) 

A.    Can't  tell. 


Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Guidley  ? 
Tol.  I— 111 
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A.  Yes,  Bir;  J.  O.  Gaidlej,  in  the  stooe  business;  Connty 
Clerk.    I  have  sold  him  stone. 

Q.  Do  joa  remember  what  your  bid  was  for  the  stone  in  the 
foundation  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  it? 

A.  I  will  come  within  two  cents  of  it ;  it  was  between  $1  24 
and  |1  26.  If  the  unreasonable  size  in  the  catalogue  were 
brought  dowD,  we  could  furnish  it  at  a  much  less  price. 


William  D.  JSiohabdson  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Bobinson,  Commissicmer  : 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Springfield. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  here  ? 

A.    Fifteen  years. 

Q.    Have  you  been  a  contractor,  engaged  in  building  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  kind  of  experience  you  have  had  in  building 
and  superintending  brick  masonry  ? 

A.  Well,  for  the  time  I  have  been  at  work,  it  has  been  con- 
siderable. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? 

A.    Four  or  five  years. 

Q.    Have  you  been  at  it  enough  to  consider  yourself  a  judge  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  brick  masonry  of  the  new  State 
House ;  and  if  so,  when  7 

A.  I  have  noticed  the  work  as  it  was  going  on ;  and  day 
before  yesterday  I  went  there  especially. 

Q.    How  often  have  you  seen  it  during  its  progress  ? 

A.  Once  or  twice  a  month,  perhaps;  and  the  other  day,  par- 
ticularly. 

Q.  Upon  your  observation,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  its 
being  a  good  job  or  not  ? 

A.    I  should  call  it  a  good  job. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  those  holes  through  the  wall  ? 

A.    Tee,  sir. 
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Q.    Did  that  give  joa  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  work  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  from  that  yon  prononnce  it  a  good  job  ? 

A.    Yes",  Bir. 

Q.    Have  yon  measured  any  part  of  the  brick  work  ? 

A.  With  Mr.  Young,  I  measured  one  room  only,  that  was  to 
get  Mr.  Clark's  system  of  measurement — ^young  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  whether  you  proposed  to  measure  by 
sections  ? 

A.  (The  witness  here  drew  a  diagram  and  explained  his  meth- 
od of  measnring  arches  and  openings.) 

Q.    Did  you  examine  the  specifications  ? 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  measurement  in  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Did  you  compare  your  measurement  with  his  ? 

A«    I  checked  bis  figures  after  we  measured  the  room. 

Q.    State  how  they  compared. 

A.  We  foand  in  the  room  we  measured,  where  the  wall  was 
nineteen  feet  three  inches  high,  it  was  nineteen  feet  and  five  inches 
high,  uoder-measurement  of  that  one  particular  room. 

Q.    Did  you  measure  any  but  the  one  ? 

A.     Went  down  in  the  cellar  and  measured  one  ertwo  piers. 

Q.    How  did  your  measurembut  and  his  compare  again? 

A.  You  mean  as  to  the  number  of  brick ;  it  compared  all 
right. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  his  books !  And  did  he  show  you  his  man- 
ner of  measurement  ?  State  whether  you  regard  it  as  a  fair  and 
correct  measurement  under  the  specifications  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  wonld  say  it  was. 

Q.  Of  course  you  have  not  examined  the  figures  to  see  if  they 
were  correct? 

A.    Ko,  sir,  only  that  one  particular  room. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  In  the  basement  ?  State  whether  it  would 
be  difficult  to  measure  that  now? 

A.  A  man  couldn't  measure  this  building  correctly  unless  he 
had  the  plans,  and  a  man  who  is  conversant  with  the  building,  to 
explain  different  parts  of  it. 
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Q.  Can  a  mao,  witbont  the  plao^  and  a  man  with  him  to  ex. 
plain,  take  a  correct  estimate  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    State  why. 

A.  For  a  namber  of  reasons.  For  instance,  your  specifica- 
tions say  that  the  cabic  contents  of  the  wall  shall  be  taken^  Now, 
unless  a  man  knows,  he  canH  tell  how  the  wall  was  built.  For 
instance ;  here  is  the  front  face  of  your  wall ;  that  course  of  stone 
may  run  in  here ;  that  may  go  away  there.  A  man  would  have 
to  hare  the  section  of  wall  to  state  the  number  of  brick  distinct 
from  the  number  of  feet  of  stone. 

Q.    How  about  the  arches  ? 

A.  It  would  be  rery  difficult  to  measure  them — ^to  determine 
where  the  arch  started — to  measure  the  arch  according  to  rales, 
from  what  we  call  the  skew-back. 

Q.    That  is  not  the  same  as  the  spring  of  the  arch  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  that  is.whero  the  arch  starts. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  thickness  of 
the  floor — how  far  it  is  from  the  top  of  the  arch  ? 

A.  He  would  have  to  measure  it  to  get  it  correctly;  unless  he 
was  a  scientiiic  engineer,  and  could  get  it  by  taking  observations ; 
because  he  would  have  to  get  the  level  right,  on  top  and  so  on.  It 
would  take  a  scientific  engineer. 

Q.    One  man  couldn't  go  there  and  measure  that. 

A.    He  could  only  approximate  it. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  sand  used  there  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  examined  the  sand  as  they  were  hauling 
it  there ;  some  of  it  is  from  the  river,  and  some  of  it  from  the  bank. 

Q.    Can  there  be  good  mortar  made  from  it ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mb.  Bbvbbidoe,  Commissioner: 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  kind  of  sand  the  bluff  sand  is  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    This  is  a  good  job. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Robbstb  : 

Q.    Your  business  7 

A.    Contractor. 

Q.    Practical  builder  t 
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A.    Yes,  Bir;  I  consider  myself  so. 

Q.    Ever  learn  the  business  of  brick-laying  or  stone  work } 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Any  other  kind  of  mechanical  business  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir ;  I  worked  for  five  or  six  years  in  a  machine  shop. 

Q.     What  kind  of  machinery ! 

A.    Iron  machinery. 

Q.    Where  was  that? 

A.    State  of  Connecticut 

Q.    When  was  it? 

A.    From  the  time  I  was  thirteen  until  I  was  about  nineteen. 

Q.  From  the  time  when  you  were  nineteen,  up  to  this  time, 
what  business  have  you  followed  t 

A.    On  the  Wabash  railroad  until  the  last  six  years. 

Q.    What  were  you  doing  ? 

A.  Fart  of  the  time  clerk,  part  of  the  time  general  passenger 
agent,  part  of  the  time  attending  to  their  tracks,  etc« 

Q^  Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  what  have  you  been  do- 
ing? 

A.    Contracting. 

Q.    To  do  what? 

A.    All  kinds  of  building  work. 

Q.    What  kind  of  buildings? 

A.  IMid  the  brick  work  on  the  Carlinville  courthouse ;  I  built 
the  Illinois  Female  College,  at  Jacksonville,  Toledo,  Wabash  and 
Western  machine  shops,  at  Spriogfield. 

Q.    The  Wabash  and  Western  road  ?   Did  yon  superintend  it  ? 

A.    I  did.    I  had  the  contract  for  the  brick  work. 

Q.    The  Carlinville  court  house  ? 

A.    I  superintended  that  myself. 

Q.    Was  that  your  first  job  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;'  the  first  job  I  did  after  leaving  the  Wabash  Com- 
pany, was  laying  the  water  pipes  in  Springfield — ^the  first  job  of 
brick  work  was  the  Carlinville  court  house. 

Q.    Did  jou  ever  superintend  a  job  of  brick  work  before  that? 

A.    Nothing,  only  foundations  of  my  own. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  experience  you  had  up  to  the  time  you 
bnilt  the  Carlinville  court  house? 

A.  Well,  I  have  attended  to  the  building  of  some  culverts 
bridges,  etc.,  on  the  Wabash  road. 
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Q.  Your  experience  as  a  practical  builder  isn't  very  eztenave 
np  to  the  time  yon  got  charge  of  the  Carlinville  court  honset 

A.  Ho  more  so  than  any  man  who  has  worked  as  a  practical 
engineer. 

Q.    Were  you  educated  an  engineer  ? 

A.  I  told  you  part  of  the  time — ^part  of  the  time  engaged  in 
the  constrnction  of  parts  of  the  road. 

Q.    What  did  the  brick  work  at  Carlinville  cost? 

A.    $16  25  per  thousand. 

Q.    The  whole  job  ? 

A.    Somewhere  near  $120,000  or  $180,000. 

Q.    Didn't  it  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  the  first  estimate  ? 

A.  Noy  sir,  my  contract  was  $16  85  a  thousand  for  laying  brick 
— I  don't  know  what  the  original  estimate  was. 

Q.  Didn^t  the  Oarlinville  court  honse  cost  more  than  was  ex- 
pected} 

A.    Don't  know,  except  as  to  my  own  work. 

Q.    You  made  an  examination  one  day  this  week  f 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    These  apertures  in  the  wall  ? 

A.    I  did ;  it  was  a  good  job  of  masonry. 

Q.    Did  yon  say  they  were  as  good  as  could  be  made  ? 

A,    That  would  be  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  say. 

Q.    Were  any  of  the  walls  injured  in  any  way  ? 

A.  I  saw  where  the  clinches  of  the  mortar  had  come  out  by 
the  action  of  the  frost,  but  I  saw  no  walls  permanently  injured. 

JSthdireol—Bj  Mr.  Bobinsok,  Commissioner : 

Q.    You  were  building  the  Lincoln  Monument  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q,  In  your  judgment,  the  amount  of  brick  over  there — a  man 
making  a  measurement  with  no  assistance  from  engineering— how 
mach  of  a  mistake  might  he  make  ? 

A.    All  the  way  from  600,000  to  1,500,000. 

Q.    Would  you  risk  a  measurement  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  a  man  could  measure  in'  that  way— I  know 
he  couldn't 

Be  CTOM  examination — By  Mr.  Roberts  : 

Q.    Have  you  studied  engineering  f 

A.  I  have. 
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Q.    Practiced  it— civil  engineering  ? 

A.  For  my  own  works— for  the  road,  leveling  tracks  and  such 
things. 

Q.  Suppose  a  good  civil  engineer  had  an  assistant  to  aid  him, 
could  -he  measure  them  ? 

A.  Ko,  sir,  unless  he  had  some  one  with  him  who  had  a  section 
drawing  of  the  building* 

Q.    If  he  had  the  plans? 

A.  If  those  plans  were  drawn  accurately  and  shown  the  out- 
side wall  he  conld  measure. 

Jie  direct  again — By  Mr.  Robinbok,  Commissioner  : 

Q:    Do  you  know  Mr.  Bolin-Starck  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  he  engaged  in  ? 

A.  I  think  he  is  coloring  up  photographs  for  the  Lincoln  Mon- 
ument. 

Q.    Good  engineer  or  architect? 

Q,  I  don't  think  he  professes  to  be  an  engineer  or  architect — 
not  to  me— only  a  professional  painter. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  or  not  ? 

A.    I  could  state  a  little  circumstance  myself  that  would  show. 
•  Q.    What  was  it? 

A.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  was  at  work  for  Mr.  Myers 
and  had  a  draft  in  one  of  the  banks.  Mr.  Myers  was  to  pay  him. 
The  draft  was  for  fifty  dollars.  They  were  going  to  protest  the 
draft  and  he  wanted  it  paid.  He  said  he  would  give  me  an  order 
on  Mr.  Myers  for  it  if  I  would  pay  it;  he  would  pay  me  the  next 
day.  I  did  so.  I  went  to  Mr.  Myers  and  he  showed  me  a  receipt 
that  he  'had  of  him,  in  full,  and  didn't  owe  him  anything  at  all. 

Q.    Was  the  receipt  dated  prior  to  his  representations  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes  sir.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Starck  about  it,  and  told  him 
about  some  matters  in  Philadelphia  I  had  found  that  morning.  He 
then  gave  me  his  note  and  promised  to  pay,  but  he  never  has  done 
it 

Jie-cross-examination  again — ^By  Mr.  Roberts  : 

Q.    When  was  this  ? 

A.    I  should  think  a  year  ago. 

Q.    Some  trouble  between  Myers  and  Bolin-Starck  ? 

A.    I  think  not ;  have  seen  them  together. 

Q.    Any  trooUo  between  you  and  him  ? 

4*    jtjTo^  air.  n^e  at  all. 
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BlOHABD.  TOUNG  BWOm — 

J>ireot — ^By  Mr.  Bobinboh,  GommissioDer : 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  i 

A.    In  Springfield. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? 

A.    Fifteen  years. 

Q.    What  business? 

A.    Bricklaying  and  plastering. 

Q.    Are  you  a  bricklayer  by  trade  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  yourself  as  understanding  the  busineas  I 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  examined  the  new  State  House  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  ? 

A.    I  have  been  there  very  frequently. 

Q.    Have  you  examined  it  within  the  last  two  or  three  days } 

A.  Yea  sir,  two  or  three  times — I  have  examined  the  mortar 
and  brick. 

Q,    Do  you  regard  it  as  a  good  job  ?j 

A.    Yes  sir,  I  regard  it  as  a  good  job. 

Q.    First  class  ? 

A.  I  should  call  it  a  first  class  job — never  have  seen  anything 
better. 

Q.    Seen  a  good  deal  of  brick  work  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  examined  the  mortar,  as  to  whether 
the  bricks  were  well  imbedded  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  the  mortar  is  spread,  and  the  brick  drove  .dowo 
into  it. 

Q.    Have  yon  examined  the  grouting  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Walls  perfectly  sound  ? 

A.    Yes  sir — take  off  a  couple  or  three  courses. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  kind  of  sand  is  there  used  I 

A.  I  have  used  it  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  city — used  it 
on  this  building  (referring  to  church  in  which  the  House  was  hold- 
ing session) ;  this  is  the  same  kind  of  sand. 

Q.    Oan  good  mortar  be  made  out  of  that  ? 

A.    Yes  sir ;  same  kind  used  on  this  building. 
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Q.    Did  yon  use  the  bank  sand  or  river  saad  on  this  building  ? 

A.  The  trustees  thought  they  would  mix  it.  I  showed  them 
the  bank  sand  was  the  best ;  the  river  sand  has  more  loam  in  it. 
There  is  some  brnk  sand  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  loam  in  it, 
but  not  this. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  the  sand  as  it  was  being  hauled  there  f 

A.    Tes  sir. 


GsoBOB  PiPB,  sworn,  and  examined,  on  behalf  of  the  Oommis- 
aioners,  by  Mb.  Bobinson,  as  follows  : 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  St.  Louis. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there  ! 

A.    I  have  lived  there  twenty-six  years. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  f 

A.    Brick  layer  and  contractor. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? 

A.    About  forty-one  years. 
,    Q.    Have  you  built  or  superintended  any  large  buildings ! 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    Tell  the  Oommittee  where,  and  what  buildings. 

A.    I  superintended  the  erection  of  tbe  basement  of  the  Post- 
office  and  Custom  House,  at  St.  Louis.  Outside  of  that  I  have  been 
during  the  last  year  or  so,  upon  the  water  works  at  St.  Louis. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  yourself  as  a  judge  of  brick  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  for  what  reason.  I  have  been  sent 
for  to  do  complicated  work  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  They 
paid  me  four  dollars  per  hour  at  the  Custom  House  at  St.  Louis, 
to  superintend  particular  work  there,  and  the  same  upon  the  Court 
House,  upon  fine  work  there,  and  in  complicated  arches  in  the 
baaement.  My  business  has  altogether  been  in  that  line,  doing 
the  best  class  of  work. 

Q.  From  that  you  would  regard  yourself  as  a  good  judge  of 
brick  work. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  Committee  whether  you  have  ever  examined 
the  work  upon  the  new  State.  House  in  course  of  erection  here  in 
Springfield. 
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A«    T^  tir,  X  h«T«. 

Q.    How  carefoUy  bar^  yon  examined  it  I 

A*  Well,  I  went  and  looked  over  it  thoronghly,  and  examined 
the  iniide  to  fee  bow  it  wae  done.  I  did  not  come  here  with  that 
▼iew.  I  jnst  happened  here,  and  wanted  to  look  at  the  work.  I 
tbongfat  the  work  as  second  to  none  I  had  ever  aeen,  in  general 
appearance,  everything  considered.  The  bed  line  is  tme,  and  for 
solidity  conld  not  be  surpassed. 

Q.  Have  yon  examined  it  eaflSdently  to  satisfy  yonr  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  quality  thoroughly. 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  where  those  apertures  were  made  in  the 
walls  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  one  upon  the  west  side  of  the  corri- 
der  as  you  go  in  from  the  north,  upon  the  right  side,  a  large  aper- 
ture ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  looked  at  it. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  there  as  to  whether  the  mortar  was  good  t 

A.     I  thought  the  mortar  was  the  best  I  had  ever  seen. 

Q.  Your  judgment  is  that  it  is  second  to  no  job  you  have  eyer 
seen  in  strength  and  solidity. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  regard  those  walls  as  perfectly  safe  to  go  on  and 
erect  that  building  upon  t 

A.  Yes,  sir,  perfectly  safe,  except  the  top.  About  three  courses 
of  brick  should  be  taken  off  the  top,  where  the  frost  has  affected 
it  Thick  walls,  like  that,  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  thin 
walls,  and  prevents  the  frost  having  any  effect  upon  it,  only  upon 
the  surface,  and  that  can  be  easily  brushed  off,  and  then  it  is  bet- 
ter than  it  can  be  in  thick  walls.  I  would  take  off  about  three 
course  of  brick  from  the  top  of  the  walk,  where  it  has  been 
affected  by  the  frost. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  mortar  to  become  thoroughly  hard 
in  those  thin  walls  where  that  large  hole  is  cut  t 

A.  It  would  take,  in  a  wall  like  that,  a  year,  or  even  more,  for 
there  is  no  chance  for  it  to  dry  thoroughly.  That  building  will 
sweat  from  those  walls  after  it  is  plastered  a  year,  unless  it  is  dried 
by  artificial  means.    In  light  walls,  if  the  mortar  is  dried,  you  can 
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take  your  knife  and  break  throngb  the  cra8t  and  yoU  ^^1  ^nd  the 
sand  will  run.    There  is  no  strength  to  it  at  lill. 

Q.    You  regard  this  mortar  as  good  as  any  you  ever  saw  t 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  never  saw  any  better. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  last  year,  to  put  that  brick  in  the  wall  in 
the  manner  in  which  you  see  it,  the  man  doing  the  work  finding 
everything! 

A.  I  would  hate  to  do  it  for  $IS  00  per  th(mflahd,  for  ihe 
cement  work,  and  $16  00  per  thousand^  for  the  mortar  #ork.  W0 
had  $21  00  fqp  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Examined  by  Ma.  Sobsbto,  for  the  Oommtttee : 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  St.  Louis  ! 

A.    Since  184^.    I  was  in  Iowa  three  years  of  the  time. 

Q.    How  old  are  you  f 

A.  My  age  is  fitly-one  years.  I  was  born  in  the  business  I 
have  followed,  and  never  left  it. 

Q.    You  have  examined  thia  moitar  atid  liitie  t 

A.    Yes,  flir. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  the  sand  out  of  which  it  was  made ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  do  you  think  of  that  kind  of  sand  ? 

A.  I  think  that  kind  of  sand  will  make  good  mortar.  I  saw 
two  kinds  of  sand.    I  ezamiuiBd  both  piles  of  sand. 

Q.     Did  you  examine  that  light  sand  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  they  can  make  good  mortar  of  that  i^  thdy 
will  wash  it.  I  donH  think  it  makes  as  good  mortar  as  &at  yel- 
low sand,  but  it  would  make  ^Ood  mortar  if  washed. 

Q.  Do  yoti  kao#  what  kind  0f  sand  that  mortar  ih  Aih  wilUs 
vta»  made  of  t 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  all  the  walls  in  the  building  i 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  examine  them  I 

A.    Last  Saturday  a  week. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  city  f 

A.    Only  since  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  it  since  you  have  been  in  th^  city  this 
time  ! 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How.  long  were  you  engaged  in  examining  it. 
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A.    Jnat  long  enoDgh  to  look  orer  ifc — ^two  or  three  bonrB. 

Q.     Had  70a  ever  been  in  tbe  building  before  f 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  in  Springfield  before  t 

A.    Once. 

Q.    At  whose  instance  did  you  examine  it! 

A.  Vot  by  anybody's.  I  came  to  look  at  it  from  curiosity.  I 
was  at^ Jacksonville  and  came  over  here.  I  never  spoke  to  Mr. 
Piquenard  or  anybody  else.    I  am  a  stranger  here. 

Q.    At  whose  instance  did  yoa  come  to-day) 

A.  At  Mr.  Fiquenard's,  who  was  with  me  when  I  made  the 
examination. 

Q.    What  business  are  you  engaged  in  now  ! 

A.    I  am  doing  nothing. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? 

A.  About  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  got  through  with  the  water 
works.  I  am  looking  for  business  now,  and  will  not  be  long  with- 
out it.  I  want  to  take  a  little  recreation,  as  I  have  been  doeely 
confined  for  a  long  while. 

Q.    Did  yon  examine  the  stone  work  npon  the  building! 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  looked  at  it  as  I  passed  through  the  building. 
My  remark  was,  directly  alter  I  ssw  it,  that  it  was  a  very  fine  job. 

Q.    You  would  not  have  been  willing  to  take  that  job  of  brick 
work  for  less  than  $15  per  thousand ! 
-  A.    I  don't  know  what  brick  is  worth  here,  but  I  would  want 
$8  upon  the  price  of  the  brick  for  the  cement  work,  and  $5  for 
the  mortar. 

Q.    Over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  brick  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

F.  80HBOEDEB  sworn,  and  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
aioners  by  Mr.  Bobikson.  [ 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  t 

A.  Nine  years  next  August 
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Q.  What  18  your  bnsiness  t 

A.  Brick  mason  and  builder. 

Q.  How  loDg  have  yon  been  engaged  in  that  bnsiness  ? 

A.  Abont  twenty -nine  years  now;  probably  a  little  more. 

Q.  Do  you  coneider  yourself  a  judge  of  brick  masonry  t 

A.  Yes«  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  superintended  the  work  upon  any  large 
building  with  heavy  walls? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.    Where! 

A.    In  Chicago.    For  instance,  the  Tribune  building. 

Q.    Have  you  worked  any  upon  the  new  State  House  here  t 

A.    Tes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.    In  what  capacity  I 

A.  I  acted  as  foreman  of  the  brick  work ;  was  done  when  you 
came  here.  There  was  a  start  made  upon  the  west  side  or  the 
Bonthwest.  Three  piers  or  four  were  built  up  to  the  spring  of  the 
arch,  there  where  the  south  and  west  end  joins  together.  The 
walls  of  the  cellar  were  built. 

Q.    Kow  state  to  the  Committee  whether  you  superintended 
the  building  of  the  balance  of  the  brick  wall  f 
A.    I  did,  sir. 
Q.    Were  you  there  daily  and  hourly  t 

A.  I  was  there  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  mornin  g  until  six  in 
the  evening,  the  whole  day. 

Q.  What  was  your  business!  Was  it  to  watch  the  entire 
work! 

A.  My  business  was  to  watch  the  brick  work,  and  see  that  it 
was  done. 

Q.    Who  employed  you ! 

A.     Mr.  Barnard. 

Q.  If  he  gave  you  any  direction  about  the  work  being  well 
done,  and  not  allow   it  to  be  slighted,  state  it  to  the  Committee. 

A.  Tes,  sir.  Mr.  Clark  gave  me  the  specifications,  and  instruct- 
ed me  to  carry  the  work  out  in  accordance  with  them.  I  had  the 
same  instructions  from  Mr.  Barnard. 
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Q.  State  to  the  Committee  the  modus  cperandi  of  laying  fhe 
brick,  how  the  mortar  was  laid,  and  whether  the  bricks  were  wet 

A.  The  mortar  was  made  partly  of  cement  and  partly  of  lime, 
and  about  fonr  parte  of  sand.  It  was  said  it  should  hare  been 
made  five  parts  of  sand,  but  it  coald  not  be  nsed.  It  made  the 
mortar  too  poor.  We  had  such  close  joints  we  could  not  add  the 
sand  called  for  by  the  specificatioos. 

Q.    What  part  of  cement  did  you  use  f 

A.  Odo  part  of  cement,  one  part  of  lime,  four  parts  of  sand,  or 
something  like  that. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  how  the  brick  were  prepared  for  being 
laid. 

A.  The  brick  were  wet  first.  They  wwe  thoroughly  wet,  too 
much  so  in  my  opinion.  I  was  talking  to  the  superintendent  and 
architect,  and  told  them  the  brick  had  too  much  water.  The 
brick  layers  complained  most  of  the  time  because  the  brick  was 
so  wet  it  broke  the  skin  off  their  hands.  We  grouted  every  coarse 
thoroagbly. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  grouting  t 

A.  We  generally  had  a  half  dozen  barrels  or  so,  and  had  our 
mortar  in  there.  We  put  our  water  into  it.  We  had  a  ^ang  of 
men  taking  it  out  in  buckets,  and  poaring  it  on  as  we  needed  it. 

Q.    What  was  the  object  of  that  ? 

A.    To  fill  up  all  the  apertures. 

Q.    Did  you  fill  them  all  up  ? 

A«    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  Mr.  Olark,  the  superintendent,  was  there  all 
the  time,  or  his  son } 

A.  Tes,  sir.  To  my  knowledge  Mr.  Olark  or  his  son  were 
there  all  the  whole  day.  Sometimes  Mr.  Olark  would  be  in  his 
office  working,  but  he  was  generally  around  there  from  morning 
till  evening. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  work  since  you  cam«  down  this 
time? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  examination,  state  whether  that  is  a  good  job 
or  not 

A.  It  is  as  good  a  job  of  work  as  I  ever  saw.  It  is  as  good  a 
piece  ot  work  as  I  have  seen  since  I  liave  been  in  the  trade.  I 
could  never  do  a  better  piece  of  work  than  we  done  there. 
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Q.  State  whether  in  your  opinion  it  will  be  necessi^ry  to  take 
two  or  three  course  of  brick  off  the  top  wall  and  relay  it  t 

A.  It  appears  to  me  so.  Tes,  sir,  the  wall  has  not  been  weU 
covered.  It  was  sort  of  cerneoted  over  the  top  so  aa  to  keep  it 
from  the  weather,  but  when  the  ice  and  snow  oame  npon  it,  it 
worked  into  the  wall,  and  froze  it  in  some  places  two  or  thre^ 
deep,  and  in  some  places  one  course  That  is  a  small  matter,  and 
will  not  injure  the  wall,  the  balance  of  it,  at  all. 

Q.  Abont  how  many  bricks  will  have  to  be  taken  off — take 
the  whole  wall  i 

A.     It  is  hard  to  say  that. 

Q.    It  would  not  be  a  large  number  i 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  When  yon  speak  of  this  being  a  good  job,  do  yon  qpeak  of 
the  entire  work  I 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  regard  the  walls  as  being  entirely  reliable  and  safe,  to 
go  on  with  the  building  ? 

A.    I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  the  walls  backing  np  against  the  stone,  built  t 
Was  that  well  done  f 

A.    It  was  done  as  carefully  as  any  of  the  rest. 

Q.    Do  yon  believe  the  work  could  have  been  made  any  better 
by  any  amount  of  additional  care  or  labor  pnt  upon  them  ? 
-.A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  cement,  the  lime  and  the  sand  as  being 
good  materials  t 

A.    As  good  materials  as  ever  were  used,  sir. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Roberts  on  behalf  of  the  committee : 

Q.  What  sort  of  sand  was  nsed  in  making  the  mortar  of  which 
those  brick  walls  are  made  f 

A.    It  was  of  what  I  understand  to  be  river  sand,  here. 

Q.     Was  there  more  than  one  kind  of  sand  nsed  } 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  The  quality  may  have  been  a  lit- 
tle different,  but  it  was  all  one  kind  of  sand,  as  I  understand  it 

Q.    What  kind  of  lime  was  nsed  i 

A.    The  Walker  lime. 

Q.    Where  was  it  made  t 

A.    At  Lemont. 

Q.    What  kind  of  lime  is  itr— first  class  lime  I 
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A.    Yea,  sip. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  mortar  made  before  it  was  pat  into  the 
walls  t 

A.  Some  of  the  mortar  most  have  been  made  three  or  foar 
days.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  because  there  is  always  mortar  on  hand, 
and  we  keep  adding  to  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  tme  that  yon  conld  not  make  up  mortar  and  keep 
it  any  length  of  time,  becaase  it  would  set  and  get  hard,  because 
there  was  so  mach  cement  in  it } 

A.    No,  sir, 

Q.  Didn't  you- have  a  large  amount  of  lime  slacked,  and 
didn't  it  become  hard  so  you  coald  not  use  it } 

A.    That  was  before  I  came  here. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  have  to  make  up  the  mortar  and  use  it  the  same 
day? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  does  the  lime  slack  before  you  use  it,  generally  I 

A.    Three  or  four  days,  or  some  where  along  there. 

Q.  You  say  this  injury  on  the  top  courses  of  the  walls  were 
done  by  snow  and  frost  9 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  nsnal,  where  large  buildings  are  being  erected,  to  have 
the  walls  covered  in  the  winter  f 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  they  generally  cover  them  up  with  boards. 

Q.  You  think  the  ice  and  snow  getting  upon  those  walls  did 
not  hurt  them? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  think  not ;  except  on  the  top. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  that  along  the  doors  and  windows  they 
are  injured  as  bad  as  upon  the  top? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  injury  was  from  the  ice,  snow  and  bad 
weather  f 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Be-ezamined  by  Mr.  Robiksoh  : 

Q.  Was  the  lime  slacked  a  sufficient  length  of  time  before  it 
was  ased— before  the  mortar  was  used — so  as  to  make  it  good  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  the  covering  up  of  that  wall,  and  keeping  it  covered 
during  the  winter,  with  boards,  have  cost  as  much,  or  more  than 
the  taking  down  and  re-laying  a  few  courses  of  brick  ! 
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A.    I  think  it  would  have  cost  more  to  have  covered  it. 

Edwin  Walker  8 worn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Bobinson  on  be- 
half of  the  commissioners : 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    At  Lemont. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  whether  yon  are  the  owner  of  the 
Lemont  stone  quarry  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  furnishing  stone  for  the  erection  of  the  new  State 
Ilouse  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  a  contract  for  furnishing  stone  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  amount  of  stone  have  you  a  contract  for  furnish- 
ing stone  to  the  state  ? 

A.    The  outer  walls  of  the  next  two  stories. 

Q.  About  how  much — how  many  feet,  in  the  aggregate,  will 
that  amount  to  ? 

A.    About  386,000  feet. 

Q.    What  are  you  getting  from  the  state  for  that  stone  ? 

A.  I  am  getting  eighty  cents  per  cubic  foot,  delivered  at  the 
penitentiary. 

Q.    With  whom  did  you  make  that  contract  ? 

A.     With  the  penitentiary  commissioners. 

Q.  The  present  story  now  built  of  the  State  House  was  built 
from  the  quarry  of  Sanger  and  Steele  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  make  a  proposal  for  that  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   To  whom  did  you  make  that  proposal  ? 

A.    With  the  penitentiary  commissioners. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  put  in  any  bid  or  proposal  in  writing  for  fur- 
nishing stone  for  that  to  the  State  House  Oommissioners  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    It  was  all  with  the  penitentiary  commissioners  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  bid  for  any  work  to  the  State  House 
Commissioners  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  Mr.  Steele  has  stated  here  that  yon  and  he  were  down  here 
pntting  in  bids  for  the  present  story,  and  that  jon  wanted  him  to 
give  joQ  $10,000  not  to  bid  i    How  is  that ! 

A.  Mr.  Sanger,  of  the  firm  of  Sanger  &  Steele,  wanted  to 
furnish  the  stone  for  the  basement.  He  said  he  had  got  the  con- 
tract— or  so  good  as  got  it — ^that  there  was  no  chance  for  me ;  that 
there  was  no  nse  for  me  to  bid,  for  it  would  not  be  considered. 
Of  course,  I  thonght  I  would  make  the  bid  any  way,  and  get  it  if 
there  was  a  possible  chance.  The  penitentiary  commissioners  no- 
tified me  to  make  a  bid.    I  sent  it  down. 

Q.    Did  you  ask  him  to  give  you  $10,000  not  to  bid  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  He  offered  to  give  $10,000  if  I  would  let  him 
make  his  own  price.  Mr.  Steele  was  the  man  who  made  the  ar- 
rangement. He  eaid  I  might  as  well  take  the  money  as  not  to 
have  anything. 

Q.    Did  he  offer  you  the  money. 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  himself. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  another  question  :  Have  you  been 
approached  since  yon  come  down  here — ^has  a  proposition  been 
made  to  yon  if  you  would  permit  Sanger  &  Steele  to  furnish  a 
portion  of  this  stone — that  Steele  should  be  sent  home,  and  would 
not  testify  before  this  Committee  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Sanger  gave  me  a  written  proposition,  if  they 
could  furnish  one  quarter  or  such  a  matter  of  the  stone  for  the 
building,  Steele  should  come  before  the  Committee  and  be  favor- 
able toward  me. 

Q.  Now,  1  want  to  ask  you  another  question :  What  were 
you  getting  for  your  stone  in  the  Chicago  market,  say  of  the  same 
character  jon  were  furnishing  for  the  new  State  House  last  year ! 

A.  Different  prices.  The  lowest  price  was  75  cents  per  cubic 
foot,  and  the  highest  $1.35. 

Q.  In  point  of  qnality,  how  did  that  compare  with  the  stone 
furnished  here  ? 

A.  The  average  price  was  $1.10.  It  went  according  to  the 
bill  of  prices.    I  make  a  publication  every  year  of  prices. 

Q.    Did  Sanger  &  Steele  have  a  bill  of  prices  t 

A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  State  to  the  Committee  whether  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  cutting  of  your  stone  and  that  from  the  quarry  of  Sanger  & 
Steele. 
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A.    Yes,  sir ;  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

Q.     What  is  the  difference  in  dollars  ? 

A.  The  difference  consists  in  the  labor  and  the  forming  of  the 
different  kinds  of  work.  Sanger  &  Steele^s  is  a  good  deal  the 
hardest  to  cut. 

Q.  In  catting  straight  work,  what  wonid  be  the  difference  per 
cubic  foot — plain,  straight  work  ? 

A.    About  forty  per  cent,  in  plain  work. 

Q.  When  it  comes  to  carving  and  the  different  kinds  of  mould- 
ing, what  would  it  be  ? 

A.  That  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the 
moulding.  In  moulding  like  that  upon  the  upper  coarse  of  the 
basement  of  the  new  State  House,  there  would  be  a  difference  of 
perhaps  $2.50  or  $3.00  per  running  foot.  That  is  pretty  heavy 
moulding. 

Q.  If  you  take  the  opinion  of  stone,  have  you  ever  talked  to 
stone  cutters  upon  the  subject  as  to  whether  this  would  make  any 
difference  1 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  talked  to  them  two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
they  were  working  out  estimates.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Oindele,  and 
Went,  and  Messenger,  and  one  or  two  otners. 

Q.    What  were  their  opinions  upon  it  ? 

A.  It  was  that  they  would  not  use  the  Sanger  &  Steele  stone 
at  all,  if  they  got  the  work,  unless  the  State  compelled  them. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  to  Mr.  Gross  upon  the  subject — Mr.  Gross 
of  the  Penitentiary  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  his  judgment  was  there  would  be  from  $40,000  to 
$50,000  difference  in  the  cutting,  for  the  whole  building. 

Q.    Are  you  a  stonecutter  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    What  is  your  judgment  of  it  ? 

A.    That  would  be  my  judgment 

Q.  You  have  been  burning  the  lime  used  in  the  new  State 
Hoase  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  burning  lime  for  two  years — this  is 
the  third  season. 

Q.    Have  yon  ever  burned  lime  at  Lemont,  before  that? 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  a  company  there,  some  ;16  or  17  years 
ago,  burning  from  the  top  rock.  We  are  burning,  now,  thirty  feet 
down  from  the  surface. 
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Q.    Is  your  lime  generallj  need  in  this  conntrj  now  ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  name  some  of  the  companies  nsing  your  lime  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir :  Grant  &  Wilson  nse  it  entirely ;  they  nse  none 
other.  Potter  Palmer  nsed  it  in  his  hotel — the  large  one  he  bnilt 
last  summer — ^and  will  nse  it  in  his  new  hotel,  now  in  process  oi 
erection. 

Q.    Is  the  hotel  he  is  building  to  be  a  very  extensive  building  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  it  is  to  be  entirely  fire-proof,  and  will  cost  in  neigh- 
borhood of  $1,500,000. 

Q.    Name  some  other  firms,  if  you  remember  them. 

JL  Henry  Onery  used  it  in  his  building  upon  the  comer  of 
Dearborn  and  Monroe  streets,  Chicago — a  five-story  marble  build- 
ing. 

Q.    Who  was  the  architect  of  that  building  2 

A.  Mr.  Wheelock.  The  conrt  house  in  Chicago— the  new  ex- 
tension of  it — was  built  with  that  lime ;  Mr.  Loburg  nses  it  en- 
tirely ;  Messrs.  Steele  &  McMahan  use  it. 

Q,  Give  the  committee  some  idea  of  the  quantity  you  sell  of 
your  lime. 

A.  Last  year  we  sold  40,000  barrels,  and  the  year  before  11,- 
000  barrels,  and  this  year  I  have  no  doubt  we  will  sell  70,000  to 
80,000  barrels. 

Q.  Are  yon  selling  as  much  as  any  other  in  the  country,  at 
this  timet 

A.    I  believe  Stearne  &  Co.  are  selling  the  most  in  Chicago. 

Q.    Where  is  this  lime  burned } 

A.    In  Chicago,  near  J5ridgeport ;  they  get  the  stone  there. 

Q.    What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  your  lime  ? 

A.  That  lime  is  a  little  lighter  color  and  is  a  softer  lime.  They 
use  it  a  good  deal  for  hard-finishing  in  plastering. 

Q.    Is  your  lime  regarded  as  of  good  quality  by  tliose  using  it? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Do  yon  regard  it  as  first  quality  lime  ? 

A*  Yes,  sir — I  am  positive  of  it ;  I  have  had  three  years'  ex- 
perience with  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  something  about  your  price-list  You  contracted 
to  furnish  this  stone,  with  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners,  for  80 
cents? 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  wrote  me  to  oome  down  and  Bee  what  I  could 
famish  stone  at,  for  the  next  story.  I  told  them  that  in  consider- 
ation ef  the  large  amount  there  wonld  be  to  farnish,  Z  would  make 
a  concession,  and  contracted  to  furnish  it  at  that  price. 

Q.  How  does  the  stone  of  the  present  story  of  new  State  House 
compare  in  size  with  that  to  be  furnished  upon  the  next  story, 
leaving  out  the  bottom  course. 

A.  It  is  to  be  entirely  different.  The  next  story  will  require 
heavier  stone.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  to  be  four  feet,  three  inches 
thick,  for  the  plints,  offsets,  jams  and  so  forth,  and  are  required  to 
be  laid  upon  a  natural  bed. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Sanger  &  Steele's  quarry ) 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  they  furnish  that  heavy  stone  from  their  quarry  ? 

A.  JN'o,  sir,  they  have  no  layers  of  that  thickness.  I  furnished 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  some  stone  they  con- 
tracted for  two  or  three  years  ago.  They  conld  not  furnish  it. 
They  were  at  it  three  years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  quarry  about  Joliet  having  that  thickness  ex- 
cept  your  own  ? 

A.    No  sir,  not  one.    Sanger  &  Steele  come  next  to  ours. 

Q.  How  does  your  stone  compare  with  Sanger  &  Steele's  in 
uniformity  of  color  f 

A.  Mine  is  more  regular.  It  is  all  the  same  from  top  to  bot- 
tom.   We  have  only  the  one  kind. 

Q.    Is  it  uniform  as  to  bardneed  or  softness. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  is  Sanger  &  Steele's  as  to  uniformity  of  color  ? 

A.    It  is  very  bad  in  that  respect. 

Q.  How  many  builders  in  Chicago,  so  far  as  you  know,  u^e 
atone  from  Sanger  &  Steele's  quarry,  in  preference  to  yours  t 

A.  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Sanger  commenced  a  stone  j^ard 
in  Chicago  two  years  ago,  and  had  to  quit  theyatd,  and  I  am  now 
occupying  the  same  yard. 

Q.    What  amount  of  business  are  you  doing  { 

A.  I  am  doing  an  extensive  business.  I  am  now  working 
three  hundred  men  at  my  yard. 

Q.  Which  is  used  the  most  extensively  in  Chicago,  your  stone 
or^Sanger  &  Steele's  ? 
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A.  They  don't  fnrnish  a  foot  of  stone  in  Chicago,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.    Do  yon  jfarnish  a  large  amount  1 

A.  Yes,  sir,  we  famish  a  large  amount — over  a  thousand  feet 
per  day.  Potter  Palmer  contracted  for  some  stone,  with  the  pen- 
itentiary, by  means  of  which  Sanger  &  Steele  furnished  some 
stone. 

Q.    You  are  now  speaking  of  superstructure  stone  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  stone  for  superstructure.  Anybody  could  furnish 
foundation  stone. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Roberts,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  architect  of  Potter  Palmer's  hotel — the  one 
that  is  boilt  ? 

A.    Mr.  Roberts. 

Q.    You  furnished  the  stone  for  that  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  also  furnishing  stone  for  the  foundation  of 
his  new  one. 

Q.  You  say  the  stone  going  upon  the  upper  stories  of  this  new 
State  House  is  to  be  larger  than  that  in  the  basement  story ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  thick  are  the  walls  to  be,  including  the  brick  and 
stone — the  outside  walls. 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  the  brick  walls.  The  stone  required 
is  to  lay  upon  a  natural  bed,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
depth  of  the  wall.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  is  another  thing. 
The  depth  of  the  stone  is  [the  height  of  the  wall,  and  not  the 
thickness.  The  stone  is  laid  down  the  way  it  grew  in  the  quarry. 

Q.  When  the  stone  are  laying  transverse,  how  deep  do  they 
go  into  the  wall  f 

A.  Some  three  feet,  some  three  feet  six  inches,  some  two  feet, 
some  one  foot  nine  inches.  I  don't  know  exactly,  bat  they  are 
all  to  be  one  particular  height. 

Q.    How  high  is  that? 

A.  Some  two  feet  two  inches,  and  some  two  feet  nine  and  a 
half  inches,  a  good  many  of  them  two  feet  eleven  inches,  and  three 
feet  four  inches. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  to  erect  buildings  with  stone  heavier  above  than 
below  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  many  buildings  the  basement  story  is  consid' 
ered  the  principal  part  of  the  structure,  with  heavy  piers,  columns 
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and  projections,  which  require  heavier  etone.  The  next  story  in 
this  new  State  Honse  will  have  the  heaviest  stone.  In  designs  of 
this  kind  that  is  the  main  story,  and  requires  the  heaviest  stone  on 
account  of  the  heavy  columns,  projections,  etc.,  which  comes  upon 
that  story. 

Q.    What  is  it  worth  per  foot  to  dress  this  stone  of  yours  ? 

A.    That  depends  upon  the  kind  of  labor  yon  put  upon  it. 

Q.    Plain  dressing,  I  mean,  as  you  dress  tJiis. 

A.  It  is  worth  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  seventy-five,  superficial 
measurement. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  the  penitentiary  is  getting  for  that  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     What  will  the  stone  cost,  after  it  is  dressed,  per  foot  ? 

A.    About  $1  80. 

Q.  You  say  this  Sanger  &  Steele  stone  is  not  used  in  Chicago 
at  all,  for  building  purposes? 

A.    No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Q.    What  is  the  reason  of  it  ? 

A.    It  is  too  hard  for  the  manufacturer  to  make  a  living  at. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  offered  Sanger  &  Steele,  if  they  would 
give  you  a  certain  amount  of  money,  that  you  would  not  put  in  a 
bid  for  furnishing  stone  for  this  basement  story  2 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Neither  to  Sanger  nor  Steele  % 

A.    No,  sir.    They  tempted  me  to  do  it. 

Q.    Who  did  that  ? 

A.  Sanger  and  Steele  both,  so  that  they  could  get  about  $1  20 
per  square  foot 

Q.    You  declined  to  do  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  yon  put  in  your  bid  at,  at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  think  at  seventy-eight  cents,  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.    Was  it  a  sealed  bid  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Where  was  it  put  in  ? 

A.     At  Joliet. 

Q.    Were  you  here  the  day  the  contract  was  let  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  was  not  I  think  I  would  have  got  the  job  if  1 
had  been  here*    I  was  the  lowest  bidder,  I  think. 
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Q.    Who  chaDged  the  bid  I 

A.    I  donH  know,  bat  I  was  told  that  I  ought  to  have  had  the  job. 

Q.    Who  told  you  ? 

A.     Some  parties  interested. 

Q.     Who  were  they  ? 

A.    I  canH  tell  you  now. 

Q.    Who  had  the  letting  of  that  job  ? 

A.    The  Penitentiary  Oommiseioners. 

Q*    Where  was  that  job  let  ? 

A.    At  Joliet. 

Q.    Where  did  you  pat  in  your  bid  ? 

A.  At  Joliet.  I  sent  my  bid  down,  bat  ought  to  have  gone 
down  with  it.  I  sent  it  to  Joliet  I  was  fourteen  miles  from 
Joliet  at  the  time,  and  they  telegraphed  me  for  an  explanation. 
It  was  hard  to  tell  what  they  meant.  I  started  on  my  way  down 
the  next  morning,  when  I  found  out  it  was  too  late. 

Q.  When  was  that  conversation  you  spoke  of  where  it  was 
proposed  that  Steele  would  testify  favorable  for  yon  if  you  would 
let  him  have  a  portion  of  the  contract  ? 

A.    It  was  this  morning. 

Q.    Where  ? 

A.    In  the  Leland  Hotel. 

Q.     Give  us  the  whole  conversation. 

A.  We  got  to  talking  about  this  Investigating  Committee,  and 
what  we  had  to  do  here.  I  told  him  my  subject  was  the  lime, 
and  had  nothing  else  to  do  with  it.  He  says  :  **They  are  going 
to  smash  your  contract!^'  I  told  them  I  didn't  know  about  that. 
I  told  them  I  didn't  know  as  it  made  much  difference  to  me ;  not 
so  much  as  to  them,  as  I  could  sell  lots  of  my  stone.  Steele  was 
going  to  testify,  and  was  going  to  tell  all  about  the  transaction  we 
had.  He  was  going  to  open  the  whole  thing.  I  said  :  "Well, 
you  said  the  job  was  yours,  and  if  you  could  make  more  money 
out  of  it  you  would  give  it  to  me.  You  have  got  the  job,  and 
that  is  all  there  was  about  it."  He  then  proposed  that  I  should 
give  him  about  a  quarter  of  this  present  contract,  or  as  much 
as  they  could  furnish,  or  not  any  if  they  thought  not  proper 
to  furnish  any,  and  he  would  recommend  Steele  to  go  off  upon 
the  next  train.  He  then  pulled  out  this  written  paper,  specifying 
what  they  should  do,  or  might  do ;  and  said  if  I  would  sign  it,  it 
would  be  all  right.     I  didn't  say  whether  I  would  sign  it  or  not 
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Q.    Have  you  got  that  written  paper  f 

A.  Ko,  sir ;  he  has  it  ia  his  possession.  He  wrote  oat  the 
proposition  last  n^ght. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  Penitentiary 
Commissioners,  or  any  others,  before  you  got  this  last  contract,  as 
to  what  you  would  bid,  or  was  it  a  sealed  bid  ? 

A.  It  was  a  sealed  bid.  They  asked  me  if  I  could  famish 
stone  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  architects. 

Q.    Did  you  make  a  sealed  bid  t 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  there  any  other  bid  but  yours  ? 

A.    I^Tot  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.     Who  notified  you  to  make  a  sealed  bid  t  j 

A.    The  Penitentiary  Commissioners. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  they  notified  anybody  else  f 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.     Were  any  bids  read  with  yours  ! 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  they  know  what  you  were  going  to  bid  before  the 
bid  was  opened  ?  • 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    When  was  that  bid  pat  in  t 

A.    In  August  or  September. 

Q.  You  bad  no  conversation  with  anybody  else  about  what 
they  were  going  to  bid  f 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Penitentiary  Oommissioners  didn't  know  what  it  was 
until  it  was  opened  f 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  there  when  it  was  opened  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.    How  long  after  the  bid  was  made  did  you  get  the  contract! 

A.  Probably  two  weeks.  It  was  two  or  three  weeks  before 
they  ordered  me  to  go  along. 

Q.    Did  you  enter  into  the  contract  at  that  time  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    A  written  contract  { 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  gave  bonds  for  the  performance  of  it  I 

A.     Yes.  sir. 
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WiLLiAK  8avd8,  pworn  and  examined,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
missionere,  by  Mr.  Eobinsok. 

Q.     Where  do  you  res'.de  ? 

A.     In  the  dry  of  Springfield. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  here  ! 

A.     For  twenty  years. 

Q.    What  has  been  your  businesB  since  yonr  manhood  t 

A.  Building  and  superintending  work.  I  have  done  a  ^eat 
deal  of  superintending,  in  the  city  ot'  Springfield,  in  the  constrnct- 
ing  of  Fewers  and  buildings. 

Q.    IIow  long  have  you  been  ergpged  in  that  business! 

A.  When  1  was  fourteen  years  of  age  I  went  to  my  trade 
then. 

Q.    Did  you  learn  a  trade  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  served  an  apprerticeship  of  seven  yean*,  in 
Niw  York  City,  and  got  my  dijh.ma  at  the  expiration  of  the 
seven  years.  In  the  ciajs  ^^lun  I  served  my  time,  we  learned 
ever^ti.ing.  Tlie  boss  would  put  us  in  the  cellar,  first  laying 
BtoiiC,  and  then  he  would  put  us  on  the  brick  woik,  and  then  at 
plastering.  We  woiked*throu^h  everything  before  our  trade  was 
complete. 

Q.  You  have  superintended  brick  masonry  a  good  deal,  have 
youf 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  yourself  as  a  good  judge  of  brick  masonry  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  enough  of  it,  and  handled  enough  of  it ;  I 
should  think  I  ought  to  be. 

Q.    Do  you  think  you  are  1 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  brick  work  upon  this  new  State 
House,  at  different  times? 

A.     I  should  say  I  saw  it  twice  a  week ;  probably  more. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  how  the  work  was  done,  as  it  went  on  ? — 
have  you  examined  it  as  far  as  it  is  done  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  examined  the  work  a  half  dozen  times  thor- 
oughly. 

Q.     State  whether  it  is  a  good  job,  according  to  your  judgment. 

A.  I  have  been  up  there  since  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  about  it.  1  have  taken  pains  to  get  hard  brick  out — 
tried  to  break  the  brick  out  of  the  wall,  while  the  work  was  going 
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up.  I  thought  It  was  a  "tip  top"  good  job,  p^ood  work,  good  ma- 
terials and  everything  good — more  particularly  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  "heading"  every  second  coarse — they  could  not  do  that 
"without  gmuting  the  whole  thing. 

Q.    Did  you  uote  whether  the  bricks  were  well  bedded  in  the 
mortar  t 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  noticed  that  frequently.     They  are  well  bed- 
ded in  the  mortar. 

Q.    What  was  the  quality  of  the  mortar. 

A.     It  was  a?  good  mortar  as  I  ever  saw  go  into  a  building. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  it  as  a  good  job  ? 

A.    I  cunnt  those  walls  opon  the  new  State  House  as  good  as 
I  ever  saw, 

Q.    Have  yon  had  some  experience  in  measuring  brick  wa&s  I 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  with  yonng  Mr.  Clark  and  some  oth#r  geiifle- 
men  in  measuring  some  of  those  walls  I 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    How  many  and  what  part  of  the  walls  did  you  meanire  f 

A.  We  went  over  there  and  the  young  man,  Olark,  told  os  to 
select  any  of  the  rooms  and  measare  them.  The  flrat  wall  we 
measured  was  the  long  wall  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Itichardson  held  th6 
tape-line  upon  the  bottom,  and  Mr.  Young  upon  the  top.  It  meas- 
ured nineteen  feet  and  five  inches.  Mr.  dark  turned  to  his  fig- 
tires  and  found  he  had  made  it  nineteen  feet  and  three  inches. 
We  tried  the  tape-line  upon  several  places — not  knowing  his  fig- 
nres—and  found  the  measurements  in  accordance  with  the  figures 
put  down  upon  his  book. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  made  a  calculation  to  see  if  tlkey 
•greed  with  his  figures  t 

A.    Yes,  sir.    They  agreed — at  least  ours  ran  over  his  a  Uttla 

Q.    Did  you  measure  any  in  the  cellar? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  we  measured  the  arches  as  well  as  we  oonld. 

Q.    Uow  did  they  come  out  where  you  measured  I 

A.    They  come  out  about  as  bis  figures  are. 

Q.  I  want  your  opinion,  whether  a  man  can  go  there  witho«t 
the  plans,  and  measure  that  work  correctly — the  arches  and  everj- 
thing  f 

A.  No,  sir,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  in  Springfield,  or  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  to  do  that  and  do  justice  between  man  and  man, 
without  a  skeleton  plan  to  do  it  by. 
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Q.  Might  be  not  make  very  serious  mistakes  in  the  Dumber  of 
bricks— could  he  help  making  mistakes  t 

>  A.    A  man  conid  not  carry  the  tape  line  around  and  meaanre 
those  arches  correctly,  at  all.    He  mast  have  details  to  do  it. 

Q.  Have  you  been  using  this  same  kind  of  sand  in  the  dty 
here  for  a  good  many  years  t 

A.    Yes,  sir,  for  twenty  years. 

Q.    Does  it  make  good  mortar  t 

A.  It  will  make  as  good  mortar  as  any  sand.  I  finished  CoL 
Williams'  bank  here,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and  used 
that  same  sand  as  they  are  using  in  the  new  State  House. 

Q.    In  your  jodgment,  can  you  make  as  good  mortar  and  as 
good  work  out  of  that  sand  as  the  sand  they  use  in  Chicago  t 
.   A«    Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  could. 

Examination  by  Mr,  Boberts^  on  behalf  of  the  Cbmmities. 
.   Q.    Can  a  man  measure  that  if  he  has  somebody  with  him  to 
hold  the  tape  if  he  has  the  plans  along  with  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  could  do  it  correctly — ^tbe  stays  and  every- 
thing is  in  the  way  there,  and  he  could  not  get  at  it. 

Q.    You  think  it  can  not  be  measured  at  all  now,  do  you  t 

A.  No,  sir,  it  can^t  be  done  without  knowing  something  about 
the  figures. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  takes  the  skeleton  plans  of  the  building  and 
takes  somebody  along  with  him  to  bold  the  tape  line,  if  he  is  a 
good  mathematician  and  a  good  engineer,  can't  he  measure  those 
walls? 

A*    No,  sir. 

Q.    Is  there  no  way  it  can  be  measured  t 

A.    He  can  measure  them  with  the  plans. 

Q.  1  say  if  he  takes  the  plans  and  somebody  with  him  to  hold 
the  tape  line  t 

A.  No,  sir,  not  without  he  has  somebody  to  tell  him  how  the 
walls  are ;  there  is  one  stone  there  projecting  probably  eix  inches, 
and  another  may  be  twelve  inches,  and  another  four  inchoB.  No- 
body could  measure  the  building  without  he  had  somebody  to  tell 
him  about  the  stone  there.  It'  he  had  somebody  to  tell  him  the 
size  of  all  the  stone  in  the  building  he  might  then  measure  it 

Q.    That  is  the  only  way  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  no  man  can  do  it,  I  think,  in  any  other  way. 
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Q.    Have  you  noticed  the  sand  out  of  which  that  mortar  is  be- 
ing made  in  that  building } 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  have, 

Q.    What  kind  of  sand  is  it  ? 

A.    The  majority  of  it  is  river  sand. 

Q.    Where  did  they  get  it  ? 

A.     In  the  Sangamon  river. 

Q.     What  is  the  color  of  that  sand  ? 

A.  It  is  called  the  grey  sand  ;  there  is  another  sand  out  there, 
(this  coarse  bluff  sand)  whicli  is  called  as  good  as  the  other. 

Q.    Is  there  any  loam  in  that  t 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     What  color  is  that? 

A.    A  light  yellow. 

Q.    Is  that  as  good  sand  as  any  other  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Will  it  make  as  good  mortar  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mb.  Rdbinson  : 

Q.  Yon  know  what  kind  of  sand  this  church  (meaning  the  hall 
of  representatives)  was  put  up  with  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  bluff  sand ;  the  same  kind  as  that  in 
the  State  House  yard. 

By  Mr.  Robeets  : 

Q.     What  kind  of  lime  was  used  in  this,  church  t 

A.    I  think  it  was  Indiana  lime — I  am  not  positive. 

Alfbed  H.  Piquenakd  sworn,  and  examined  on  behalf  of  the 
Oommissioners — 

By  Mr.  Rjbinson  : 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     In  Springfield,  now. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.    I  am  an  architect. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say.  Since  I  was  a  man  I  have  always  followed 
it  Never  did  anything  else,  except  when  I  was  a  soldier.  I  have 
followed  it  in  this  country  since  1851. 

Q.    Did  you  follow  it  in  France  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir :  engineering  more  than  architecture ;  my  father 
wa3  a  builder. 
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Q.    Are  you  the  architect  of  the  new  State  House  here. 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    You  and  Mr.  Cochrane  are  partners  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  to  the  committee  whether  there  have  been  any 
changes  made  in  the  plans  of  the  buildino^  since  your  and  Mr. 
Ooch ranees  plans  were  reviewed  by  Carter  &  Dykeoian,  architecti 
at  Chicago. 

A.    Yes,  sir,  a  few  little  changes  have  been  made. 

Q.     What  are  they? 

A.  We  diminished  some  of  the  brick  work  in  opening  the 
wall  to  the  hall  in  the  basement  so  as  to  give  more  li^^bt  in  the 
halls. 

Q.    What  other  changes  ! 

A.  We  took  off  the  iron  beams  and  replaced  them  with  brid: 
arches. 

Q.    Any  other  changes! 

A.  We  took  off  the  steps  upon  the  north  and  south  entrances. 
I  don't  know  of  any  more  changes  of  importance.  A  door  may 
have  been  moved  a  litile  here  or  there,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.    Was  there  not  a  change  in  the  dome  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  we  diminished  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
dome. 

Q.  In  your  jadgment,  as  an  architect,  are  the  brick  arches 
eqnally  as  good  in  the  basement  or  cellar  as  the  iron  beams  would 
have  been  f 

A.  Better,  in  one  respect.  The  reason  we  advised  the  change 
was,  it  was  more  economical ;  and  in  the  second  place«  iron  beaini 
in  a  cellar  ot  a  public  building,  after  a  certain  time,  may  rast 
when  nobody  would  suspect  it  or  look  for  it.  If  the  rust  is  not 
scraped  off  after  it  begins,  it  will  accumulate  so,  that  in  the  coarse 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  the  beams  would  be  daooceroua. 

Q.  For  that  reason  you  regard  the  brick  arches  as  the  safer  and 
the  better  of  the  two  t 

A.    I  did. 

Q.     Which  would  cost  the  most  ? 

A.    The  iron  beams  Would  cost  the  most. 

Q.    About  what  amount  t 
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A.  The  iron  beams  would  cost  about  $10,000,  th»t  is,  the  iron 
alone;  but  if  brick  wire  put  between  the  iron,  that  would  cost 
about  $lr,(»0O,  muking  the  whole  codt  $14,000  more  than  the  arches. 

Q.    You  spoke  of  a  change  in  the  dome ;  what  was  that  change  t 

A.     We  diminished  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  dome. 

Q.     Is  that  a  saving  or  a  ]otB  to  the  State  t 

A.    A  saving  to  the  State. 

Q.     Ilow  much,  about! 

A,  I  suppose  it  would  save  nearly  20,000  cubic  feet  of  stone ; 
that  stone  wrnld  cost  us  here  $25,000  or  $30,000. 

Q.  The  changing  of  iron  to  be  used  in  the  dome,  from  stone — 
will  that  be  as  guod  in  that  part  of  the  building  as  stone  t 

A     Fnlly  as  good, 

Q.    Which  will  be  the  cheaper  of  the  two  f 

A.  Ttie  iron  would  be  cheaper ;  the  iron  that  we  use  there  is 
60  slight  and  etrong,  that  the  comparison  could  not  be  made 
scarcely  ;  if  the^tone  cost  $1,000,  we  could  replace  it  with  iron 
lor  $100,  making  a  difference  of  $900. 

Q.  What  is  jour  judgment  of  the  adopting  the  iron  for  the 
Btone  ?    HiiW  njuch  will  it  save  to  the  State  I 

A.    It  will  save  about  $20,000. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  yon,  has  there  been  any  change  made  in 
the  plans  since  they  were  supervised  and  looked  over  by  the 
architects  alluded  to,  that  will  make  the  building  cost  any  more  ? 

A.  Ko,  sir;  there  will  be  a  saving  of  about  $S0,000  upon  the 
basement,  as  I  calculate  it;  about  $::.0,000  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  put  in  these  walls,  lining  them  with  stone  instead  of  plastering, 
making  it  firmer  than  we  originally  intended  by  the  plans. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  whether,  in  your  judgment* 
any  change  has  been  made  in  the  plans  that  will  make  the  build- 
ing cost  more  than  was  contemplated  by  the  plans  looked  over 
and  examined  by  those  architects  in  Chicago  i 

A.     Ko,  Eir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  making  the  plans  and  specifications  that 
were  adopted  by  the  Legislature? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  making  those  looked  over  by  the  archi- 
tects t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q»    What  was  your  estimate  for  that  t 
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A.  Bdtides  what  was  already  expended,  $'^,600,000  and  some 
odd  thousa'id  dollars;  I  cannot  give  yon  the  exact  figures  without 
reference  to  books. 

Q.    What  was  their  calculation  ? 

A.    It  was  some  $S5,000  more  than  onr  estimate. 

Q.     But  still  under  $3,000,000. 

A.    Tep,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  cost  of  the  completion  of 
the  building;  in  your  judgment  can  it  be  completed  within  that 
amount  of  money,  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  it  can. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  responsible  parties  who  are  willing,  or 
who  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  take  the  contract  and  build 
it  for  that  amount  of  money? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  Gol.  Williams,  of  this  city,  and  a  company  are 
willing  to  take  the  contract  and  finish  the  building  for  the  limit 
fixed  in  the  Constitution. 

Q.    Any  other  parties! 

A.  They  are  the  most  responsible  parties ;  these  parties  can 
furnish  ample  security ;  the  others  who  would  accept  it  might  not 
be  able  to  do  so;  I  know  of  many  others  who  would  be  willing 
to  do  it ;  I  would  be  willing  to  take  it  mjself  if  I  could  furnish 
the  security,  and  I  think  I  could  furnish  the  security,  but  would 
not  swear  to  that  now ;  it  would  be  a  large  amount. 

Q.  Who  furnished  the  stone  for  the  basement  story  of  the  new 
State  House  f 

A.     Sanger  &  Steele,  of  Joliet. 

Q.     nave  you  examined  their  stone  quarry  t 

A.     Yes,  sir;  pretty  closely. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
furnish  that  stone  as  to  quantity  or  quality,  or  anything  else. 

A.  Our  first  design  was  for  stone  twenty-eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness for  the  first  course ;  we  found  that  there  was  but  one  qnarry 
where  they  could  furnish  it  that  thickness  ;  we  advised  the  Com- 
missioners, and  with  the  Peuitentiarj  Oomnjissioners,  and  changed 
onr  plans;  Sanger  and  Steele  promised  us  certainly  to  furnish 
stone  twenty-five  inches  in  thickness,  if  we  would  change  the 
plans  by  dimmishing  it  to  twenty  five  inches ;  we  did  so  in  order 
that  we  could  get  competition  ;  we  thought  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  State  that  we  should  diminish  our  plans  from  twenty-eight 
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to  twoBtj-five  inches  for  tbe  base  course,  and  did  so  becaase  by 
doing  so  we  made  competition  with  other  quarries. 

Q.    Was  that  done  to  accommodate  Sanger  &  Steele  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  as  to  have  competition  with  other  quarries,  as 
there  was  bnt  one  qaarry  that  coald  furnish  twenty-eight  inches, 
which  was  Walker's ;.  after  we  went  to  the  trouble  of  changing  the 
plans,  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners  made  a  contract  with 
Sanger  &  Steele ;  and  then  after  they  got  the  contract  they  asked 
us  to  change  the  plans  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-four  inches, 
because  they  could  not  furnish  twenty-five  inches ;  after  all  they 
didn't  furnish  twenty  four  inch  stone,  but  had  to  buy  it — ^at  least 
nine-tenths  of  it. 

Q.    Do  you  know  of  whom  they  bought  the  stone  ? 

A.  They  bought  it  from  Mr.  Knobe's  quarry,  from  which  they 
could  have  furnished  twenty-eight  inch  stone. 

Q,  State  whether  there  was  any  difiiculty  in  getting  stone' of 
uniform  color  ? 

A.  There  was  some  difficulty,  but  I  must  say  that  as  a  gener- 
al thing  we  had  better  stone  than  I  expected. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  one  time,  about  the  Commissioners  be- 
ing at  the  Penitentiary  examining  the  stone  f 

A.  7es,  sir ;  I  was  there  present ;  we  had  some  difficulty,  but 
would  expect  to  have  that  with  any  quarry. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  committee,  whether  there  was,  so  far 
as  you  know,  any  public  letting  or  receiving  of  bids  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  new  State  House,  for  the  stone  for  the  base- 
ment? 

A.    No,  sir ;  there  was  not. 

Q.  The  contract,  you  say,  was  with  the  Penitentiary  Com- 
missioners. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  between  tbe  Penitentiary  Commissioners  and 
Sanger  &  Steele. 

Q.  State  with  whom  the  contract  was  made  for  the  stone  for 
the  two  next  stories. 

A.     With  Walker,  of  Lemont. 

Q.    Who  was  that  contract  made  with  ? 

A.     With  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners.    * 

Q.    W  hat  was  your  opinion,  and  advice  to  the  State  House 
Commissioners  and  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners,  ae  to  whiah 
atone  was  the  best  suited  for  the  work  ? 
VoL  1—116 
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A.  My  opinion  was  that  the  two  lower  foundation  conreeB 
abonld  be  pnt  in  from  the  qnarry  of  Sanger  &  Steele,  becanee  it 
was  harder  etone,  and  the  quality  in  color  would  be  compensated 
for  by  the  hardness  of  the  stone  ;  but  that  the  balance  of  the  stone 
for  the  basement  story,  to  be  taken  from  Sanger  &  Steele's  quarry^ 
wonld  be  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  cutting,  for  the 
moulding,  &c. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  cutting 
the  two  kinds  of  stone :  and  which  would  cost  the  most  ? 

A.  For  mouldings,  Sanger  &  Steele's  stone  would*  cost  fifty 
per  cent  the  most,  and  in  ordinary  work  about  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent«  the  most. 

Q.    Will  there  be  considerable  moulding  work? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  considerable  moulding  work  upon  the 
first  story. 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  cutting  and  preparing  the 
stone  for  the  building,  which  do  you  regard  as  the  cheapest  stone, 
Walker's  at  eighty  cents,  or  the  other  at  seventy-five  cents. 

A.    Walker's  would  be  the  cheapest  at  $1. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  price  of  stone  at  the 
time  that  contract  was  made ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  stone  of  the  character  required  for 
this  building? 

A.  In  Chicago  the  price  was  from  $1*  00  to  $1  20  per  cubic 
foot — the  large  stone  $L  20,  and  the  thin  stone  $1  00;  I  don't 
think  Sanger  &  Steele  furnish  much  stone  in  Chicago;  the  Illinois 
Stone  Company  and  Walker  was  $1  10  upon  an  average  per 
cubic  foot 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  object  of  the  Penitentiary  Commission- 
ers was,  and  if  they  advised  with  us,  what  their  object  was  in  con- 
tracting at  once  for  stone  for  the  two  next  stories? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  Walker's  stone  is  a  very  good,  wide,  even,  clear 
stone,  when  selected,  and  can  hardly  be  replaced  by  any  other 
quarry  ;  and  if  the  penitentiary  commissioners  contracted  for  one 
story  alone.  Walker  could  charge  double  price  for  the  next  story, 
the  commissioners  being  unable  to  get  stone  from  any  other  place. 
Q.  State  if  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  was  wise  to 
make  a  contract  for  stone  for  both  stories  instead  of  one  ? 
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A.  Yes,  Air ;  I  gave  it  as  m j  opinion  that  it  was  wise  because 
if  they  contracted  bat  for  one  story  they  woald  be  ander  the  con- 
tractors when  it  came  to  the  next  story. 

Q.  State  whether  you  regard  that  as  a  good  contract  or  a  bad 
one  for  the  State  ? 

A.    I  regard  that  as  a  good  contract  for  the  State. 

Q.  Now  I  will  get  yon  to  state  how  the  size  and  thickness  of 
the  stone  for  the  next  story  will  compare  with  the  stone  in  the 
basement  story  furnished  by  Sanger  &  Steele. 

A.  In  the  present  basement  story  the  stone  in  the  base  conrse 
is  twenty -fonr  inches.  Most  of  the  stone  for  the  next  story  will 
be  thicker.  Ona  coarse  will  be  four  feet,  three  inches  and  five- 
eighths  ;  one.  four  feet,  three  inches,  etc.  They  are  to  lie  npon  a 
natural  bed. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  a  natnral  bed  f 

A.  They  are  to  be  laid  in  the  bailding  the  same  as  in  the 
quarry,  only  dressed.  Erery  stone  is  to  lay  in  a  natural  bed,  just 
as  it  laid  in  the  quarry. 

Q.    You  have  seen  Sanger  &  Steele's  quarry  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Oould  they  furnish  that  stone  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q!    Have  they  any  bed  of  stone  of  that  thicknes  s  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  famish  the  stone  of  the  thickness 
required  in  the  basement  story. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Garnsey,  of  Chicago  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  is  his  character  as  an  architect  among  professional 
men  t 

A.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  I  suppose  he  will  be  called  a  good 
architect  if  he  lives  long  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  about  what  amount  it  would 
take,  and  what  the  cut  stone  would  cc»8t  here  two  years  ago  f 

A.    He  said  the  transportation  of  it  alone  would  cost  $6^0,000. 

Q.    What  would  the  transportation  actually  cost  t 

A.    From  $95,000  to  $100,000. 

Q.  In  his  statements  there  as  to  amounts,  was  there  any 
reliability  in  them  at  all  f 

A.    No,  sir ;  no  reliability  whatever. 
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Q.    Do  yon  recollect  what  be  Baid  abont  what  bis  opinion 
at  that  time — at  the  time  the  plane  were  adopted — as  to  what  the 
bnildiog  wonld  cost ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    "What  did  he  say  in  bis  testimony  ? 

A.    He  said  it  would  cost  $5,000,000. 

Q,  Do  yoQ  recollect  whether  he  stated  then  that  he  had  helped 
to  tnake  the  plans  and  specifications  which  showed  that  it  would 
cost  less  than  $3,000,000  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  he  did. 

Q.  Now,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  here  abont  measure- 
ments. State  anything  yon  know  abont  the  measarement  of  the 
Work. 

A  I  looked  at  Mr.  Clark's  measurements.  I  found  one  or  two 
clerical  errors  in  it — some  favorable  to  him  and  some  against  the 
contractor.  I  found  one  instance  in  which  Mr,  Clark  misnnder- 
stood  the  specification  which  amounted  to  some  forty  thousand 
brick,  probably,  it  was  a  flue  which  I  think  was  too  large  and 
ought  to  be  counted  like  two  walls.  I  think  he  misunderstaads 
the  specification. 

Q.  Yon  understand  the  specification  in  that  particular  differ- 
ent from  what  he  does  t 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  flue,  an  air  flue  in  the  southwestern  *  part 
of  the  dome.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  with  reference  to  the 
air  flue  there.  According  to  the  specifications,  I  calculate  it  may 
be  measured  both  ways,  hut  according  to  fairness,  I  think  ought 
to  be  measured  full.  But  taking  the  legal  view  of  it,  I  don^t  think  I 
would  measure  it  lull.  Some  would  measure  it  full  and  some 
would  not.  In  fairness,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  measured  in  full, 
but  according  to  the  specifications,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be. 
There  are  two  arches  there,  one  above  the  other,  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  measured  solid. 

Q.  Now,  speaking  of  these  air  flues  or  arches  running  clear 
through  the  building,  from  north  to  south — in  the  lower  one  of 
these  there  seems  to  be  but  little  rise,  what  is  the  number  of 
inches  ! 

A.  They  are  five  and  one-half  inches  or  six  inches.  There  are 
three  of  them,  one  afcer  another. 

Q.    The  one  above  has  more  spring  ? 
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A*    Yes,  fiir. 

Q.    What  weight  is  there  upon  the  lower  one! 

A.    No  weight  at  all,  except  its  own. 

Q.     Is  that  oDly  one  thickness  of  brick  t 

A.  Yes,  sin  Four  inches  in  thickness^  except  the  bailding  of 
the  bannches. 

Q.  There  is  do  weight  npon  it,  except  the  brick  and  mortar 
itself? 

A.    That  is  all. 

Q. ,  Is  there  any  danger  of  their  falling  down ! 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    There  are  but  very  few  brick  in  them } 

A.  There  is  no  weight  to  it  I  can  make  an  arch  as  flat  as 
that,  that  will  bear  as  large  a  weight  as  any  other. 

Q.  Is  it  not  impossible  for  an  ardi  to  fall,  unless  the  brick  is 
crushed  ?  '' 

A.  That  is  it ;  unless  there  is  weight  enough  to  crush  the  brick, 
it  will  not  fall. 

Q.    If  that  arch  should  fall,  would  it  injure  the  building  t 

A.    No,  sir.    It  would  not  hurt  it  a  particle. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Bollin-Stark  t 

A.    Yes,  sir.    I  know  of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  capacity  as  an  architect  'or 
engineer  t 

'  A.  He  worked  for  me  last  summer  about  a  month,  drawing  a 
draught  of  a  church  in  Keokuk,  and  I  got  him  to  do  some  work  on 
the  plans  of  the  State  House  very  well,  to  my  satisfaction.  He 
drew  the  perepective  very  well.  He  was  pretty  slow,  and  I  could 
not  keep  him  at  the  price  I  paid  him,  and  discharged  him. 

Q,     What  is  your  opinion  as  to  his  capacity  as  an  architect  ? 

A,  At  the  time  I  got  him,  I  thought  him  a  very,  fair  draughts- 
man, but  a  little  slow.  When  he  quit  me,  I  believe  he  said  he 
wanted  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  wanted  me  to  give  him  a  recom- 
mendation, so  that  he  could  lind  employment.  I  wrote  a  recom- 
mendation, stating  that  what  he  did  lor  me  when  in  my  employ, 
was  done  to  my  Eatiefaction.  I  never  paid  much  attention  to  him 
since,  except  within  the  last  five  or  six  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  capacity  as  an  engineer 
to  measure  work  ? 

A.    1  have  talked  to  the  man  since  he  was  appointed  to  meas- 
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ure  this  work,  and  m  j  candid  opinion  is  that  he  cannot  maltiply 
one  uamber  of  feet  and  inches  by  another  number  of  feet  and 
inches.  That  is,  he  can't  mnltipl j  five  feet  five  inches,  bj  seven 
feet  seven  inches. 

Q.  Do  70a  know  how  long  he  was  in  measoring  that  work, 
from  any  conversation  yon  had  with  him  ? 

A.  I  speak  from  observation.  He  was  there  a  number  of 
times.  He  was  in  my  office  sixteen  or  seventeen  times  daring  the 
time,  remaining  from  five  to  ten  minntes  at  a  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  him  about  his 
measurement} 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Once  or  twice,  bat  he  never  told  me  himself 
how  much  he  found  or  how  much  he  measured  it  He  asked  me 
if  the  arches  were  to  be  counted  full.  I  told  him  yes.  He  asked 
me  if  the  hall  walls  were  to  be  counted  full.  I  told  him  it  was  to 
be  counted  full. 

Q.  You  know  something  of  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Bolin-Starck 
and  Garnsey,  of  Chicago,  to  measure  work;  and  also  of  the 
capacity  of  Mr.  Olark,  the  elder,  as  well  as  his  son,  for  measuring 
work  and  making  calculations  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  is  young  Mr.  Clark's  capacity  for  measuring  work  t 

*A.    He  is  pretty  correct  measurer. 

Q.    How  is  the  old  gentleman  t 

A.    He  is  also  correct. 

Q.  Now  take  the  two  measurements,  that  done  by  young  Mr. 
Clark  and  that  done  by  Bolin-Starck  and  G-arnsey,  which  would 
you  have  the  most  faith  in — Clark  having  the  facilities  for  mea- 
suring, having  seen  the  walls  laid  up  t 

A.    I  would  have  most  faith  in  Mr.  Clark's  measurement. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  measurement  of  Clark  is 
correct  ? 

A.  It  is  substantially  correct,  except  in  the  point  I  specified, 
where  we  understand  the  specifications  differently. 

Q.  Which  would  make  a  difference  of  about  forty  thousand 
brick  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  speak  about  ? 

A.  I  think  I  can  speak  of  the  time  it  would  take  to  measure 
such  a  building  as  that,  in  its  present  condition.     A  man  who  is 
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not  acquainted  with  the  plans  could  not  measure  that  building  in 
less  than  a  full  week. 

Q.     How  loDg  was  Garnsey  here? 

A.  He  told  me  he  arrived  on  Saturday,  and  left  on  Monday 
sight. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  time  he  spent  upon 
the  work  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  on  Saturday  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives ; 
except  a  little  time  in  the  morning,  he  was  upon  the  ground.  I 
saw  him  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  until  five  o^clock.  On  Sun. 
day  morning  he  didn't  go  to  the  building,  because  I  was  there 
myself  a  part  ot  the  time,  and  my  boys  were  there  a  part  of  the 
time.     Sunday  afternoon  he  took  some  measurements. 

Q.  From  the  time  he  was  there,  and  from  his  familiarity  with 
the  plans,  could  any  reliance  whatever  be  placed  upon  his  judg- 
ment in  that  measurement  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Robkbts,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee : 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  worked  at  architefiture  before  you 
worked  here  ? 

A.  I  worked  two  years  in  Chicago,  and  since  1856  in  St. 
Louis. 

Q.  What  buildings  erected  in  Chicago  under  your  superin- 
tendence, or  of  which  you  are  architect,  in  Chicago  or  other 
places  t 

A.  We  built  some  stores  upon  Wabach  Avenue.  We  btrilt 
the  Bloomington  Court  House.  £  was  in  parnership  with  Mr- 
Cochrane,. in  Chicago. 

Q.  Was  that  after  Mr.  Cochrane  was  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Garnsey  i 

A.    Tee,  sir. 

Q.  You  formed  a  partnership  since  he  got  the  contract  for  the 
new  State  House  } 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  buildings  did  you  erect  in  St.  Louis  t 

A.  I  could  pick  you  out  a  good  many  in  my  ofSce.  I  was  the 
chief  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Walsh  for  two  years.  I  was  his  foreman 
in  building  the  Lindell  Hotel.    Mr.  Walsh  erected  that  building. 

Q.    Did  you  draw  the  plan  and  specifications  of  that  hotel  ? 

A.    I  made  all  the  drawings  for  it,  but  not  the  specifications. 
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Q.  How  loDg  have  you  been  m  partnership  with  Mr.  Coch- 
rane t 

A.     Since  the  fifth  of  February,  1868. 

Q.    How  old  a  man  is  Mr.  Cochrane  ? 

A.     He  is  thirty-eight  years  old,  I  think. 

Q.    How  mach  older  than  Mr.  Garnsey  t 

A.  About  ten  years  older.  Mr  recollection  is,  Mr.  Garnsey 
said  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  two  years  ago. 

Q.    You  think  he  is  not  much  of  an  architect  ? 

A.     I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  Garnsey, 

Q.     Do  yon  know  whether  Mr.  Wheelock  is  a  good  architect ! 

A.  I  have  only  been  in  Chicago  two  jears,  and  cannot  tell  of 
his  ability  as  an  architect.  I  have  heard  some  speak  very  favor- 
ably of  him,  and  some  speak  very  badly  of  him. 

Q.    What  is  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Boynton  as  an  architect  t 

A.    He  has  a  pretty  fair  reputation. 

Q.     How  with  Mr.  Lowring  ? 

A.  He  has  been  out  of  the  profession  for  two  years,  I  think. 
1  never  saw  MrJ  Lowring  but  twice,  I  think,  in  my  life. 

Q.  As  to  Mr.  Bolin-Starck,  you  think  he  is  not  competent  to 
measure  ? 

A.    Not  to  measure  that  work. 

Q.    You  are  satisfied  of  that  from  conversations  with  him! 

A.    Yes,  sir,  talking  with  him  and  asking  a  \ew  questions. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  long  be  was  engaged  in  measuring  that 
work! 

A.  No,  sir,  not  exactly.  I  think  I  saw  him  there  the  first  or 
second  day  after  he  commenced,  and  quite  often  since. . 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  how  he  was  engaged  there  the  best  part 
of  two  weeks  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.    Didn't  he  have  the  plans.  Didn't  he  get  an  order  for  them  t 

A.    He  had  the  plans. 

Q.    He  had  the  plans  to  go  by  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  bat  I  never  saw  a  building  measured  by  plans 
when  the  building  was  up;  that  is  neither  professional  nor 
customary.  The  proper  way  is  to  measure  by  the  bnilding,  and 
not  by  the  plans.  You  take  the  plans  to  aid  yon  in  marking  the 
walls* 
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Q.  Did  he  take  the  plans  to  aid  him  in  measnring  and  mark- 
ing the  walls  ? 

A.  He  had  the  plans  to  mark  the  walls.  I  famished  him  a 
drawincr  of  the  plans  from  Vhich  he  conU  mark  the  walls.  If  he 
maasared  it  as  he  oaght  to  have  done,  he  mast  have  'every  cabio 
fo^t  in  each  wall,  and  should  have  compared  his  measurements 
with  Clark's,  and  find  oat  where  the  diffarence  was,  if  there  was 
any  difference. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  measurement  of  young  Olark  is 
all  right? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  there  is  a  difference  only  of  about  forty 
thousand  brick  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  the  air  fines  to  be  measured  solid  or  open  ? 

A.  The  specifieatioos  say  the  hall  walls  and  smoke  fiuea  are  to 
be  measured  solid. 

Q.  What  salary  do  you  and  Mr.  Oochrane  get  for  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  this  State  House  ! 

A.  We  get  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  ap^n  the  cost  of  tbe^build- 
ing. 

Q.    How  much  of  your  time  does  it  occnpy  ? 

A.  It  occupies  considerable  of  my  time.  Often  all  the  time 
for  a  month.  Sometimes  I  have  a  month  or  so  when  I  don't  have 
much  to  do. 

Q.    How  often  do  you  visit  the  building? 

A.  Since  I  have  lived  in  Springfield,  except  a  few  days,  I  was 
upon  the  grounds  every  day. 

Q.    How  long  would  you  stay  upon  the  grounds  ! 

A.    A  half  an  hour  or  so. 

Q.    How  do  you  occupy  the  rest  of  your  time? 

A.    In  making  drawings,  etc. 

Q.    How  much  time  does  Mr.  Oochrane  give  to  it. 

A.    Part  of  his  time.  \ 

Q.    How  mnch  time  does  he  spend  on  the  grounds  ? 

A.  When  I  am  here  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  on  the 
grounds*  He  has  been  here  a  few  times  since  I  have  been  here, 
to  see  how  things  were  going  on. 

Q.    He  is  engaged  in  building  other  buildings  all  the  time, 
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A.    Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Have  jon  been  engaged  in  anperintending  oflier  buildings 
since  jon  have  been  here  I 

A.  Yes,  sir.  A  few  bnildings  in  Bloomington.  We  have 
also  made  the  plans  for  the  Iowa  State  Uoose. 

Q.    Did  yon  make  the  plans  for  the  Iowa  State  House  t 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  they  accepted  I 

A.    Yes,  sir« 

Q.    When  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  September  of  last  year.  I  cannot  give 
yon  the  exact  time. 

Q.    Are  yon  saperintending  the  bnilding  of  thatt 

A.    We  will  be  when  we  get  fairly  started, 

Q.  Yon  have  the  contract  for  superintending  the  bnilding  of 
that! 

A.    Yes,  sir,  we  are  the  architects  of  it. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  proper  attention  to  this  while  superin- 
tending that  I 

A.    Yes,  sir,  we  can. 

Q.     What  is  that  building  to  cost? 

A.    It  is  to  cost  $1,500,000,  without  the  dome, 

Q.  Yon  thiak  this  building  can  be  finished  for  less  than 
$3,000,000  according  to  the  plans  and  specidcationsi 

A  I  think  when  that  bnilding  is  completed,  the  whole  cost 
will  come  within  the  constitutional  limit  of  the  three  millions  and 
a  half.  I  give  that  as  a  calculation  I  have  made,  and  not  as  a 
guess.  It  is  an  exact  calculation  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  mate, 
rials. 

Q.  Has  that  building  not  cost  more  than  the  original  calcula- 
tion, already. 

A.  If  the  original  calculation  is  that  of  two  years  ago,  I  aay  it 
was  done  for  less. 

Q.    The  calculation  of  four  years  ago. 

A.     I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  calculation  of  four  years  ago. 

Q.    Who  made  the  first  calculation  i 

A.     I  suppose  Messrs.  Cochrare  &  Garnsey. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  building  has  cost  more  than  that  first 
calculation  t    Nearly  double  as  much. 

A.  I  know  it  has  cost  more;  if  a  man  makes  an  estimate 
without  knowing  the  ground  upon  which  the  building  is  to  stand. 
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it  18  not  likely  to  be  correct;  if  that  bailding  was  erected  on  a 
Bataral  bod  of  rock,  three  or  four  feet  thick,  or  a  bed  of  hard  claj, 
fbar  or  five  feet  thick,  it  coaid  have  been  bailt  at  the  first  esti- 
mate. 

JSooamination  resumed — ^by  Mr.  Robinson  : 

Q.  YoQ  were  not  with  Mr.  Cochrane  when  that  foundation 
was  laid } 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  The  reason  why  it  cost  more  than  the  estimate,  was  becaase 
they  had  to  go  down  deeper  for  a  solid  foundation. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  work  that  has  been  done  since  year  estimate  was 
nade,  and  the  estimate  of  the  two  Chicago  architects,  cost  more 
or  less  than  those  estimates  t 

A.    It  has  cost  less  than  those  estimates. 

Q.  What  is  the  nsaal  per  cent,  in  this  country,  received  by 
architects  for  making  plans  and  specifications  of  buildings,  and 
Buperiutending  the  work  t 

A.  They  get  five  per  cent. ;  I  must  add  that  in  St.  Louis  they 
diminish  only  one  per  cent  for  ever  $500,000  after  the  first 
$500,000. 

Q.     What  per  cent,  do  you  get  upon  the  Iowa  State  House  ? 

A.  That  is  not  definitely  settled  yet ;  they  pay  us  for  our  ex- 
penses and  time  for  the  first  year. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  did  yon  get  upon  the  Bloomington  Oourt 
House? 

A.    We  got  five  per  cent. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  thing ;  I  want 
you  to  name  a  few  of  the  prominent  buildings  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  state  what  was  paid  for  the  plans ; 

A.  There  has  never  been  in  this  country,  except  in  Washing- 
ton, any  building  erected  that  compares  with  this  new  State 
House  in  size  and  cost ;  I  know  Mr.  Barry  got  five  per  cent,  for 
the  new  House  of  Parliament 

Q.    I  am  speaking  now  of  the  plans. 

A.    For  the  plans  and  specifications  two  and  a  half  per  cent 

Q.  Was  $3,000  for  the  plans  of  this  new  State  House  an  un- 
reasonable amount ) 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  considered  it  very  cheap,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
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for  the  honor  of  building  soch  a  honse^  I  don^t  think  there  wonid 
have  been  any  competition. 

Q.    Is  it  cnstomary  for  architects  to  have  a  number  of  build- 
ings goiDg  on  at  the  same  time? 
A.    It  is  common  and  nsnal. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  men  do  you  keep  employed  all  the 
time  in  the  oflSce  keeping  the  plans  up?. 

A.  I  have  had  as  high  as  twelve  men  employed  upon  this 
building.  1  have  now  four  men.  Eomeiimcs  I  have  three,  four 
or  five — depends  upon  how  the  woik  is  going  on.  Upon  an  ave- 
rage we  have  certainly  had  four  men  employed  all  the  time  since 
we  started.    For  months  we  had  as  high  as  twelve. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  it  is  true  that  about  two  years  ago  yon 
were  required  by  the  Commiesioners  to  make  iuU  and  complete 
plans  and  specifications  of  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of,  under 
the  law,  of  furnishing  them  to  the  Penitentiary  Conimicsioncrs, 
and  to  two  or  three  Committees  of  the  Houses  to  be  parsed  upon  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  work  tnd  make  those  plans  and  specifica- 
tions ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    About  how  long  were  you  at  work  at  them  ? 

A.  I  could  not  exactly  remember  the  number  of  days.  I 
thiok  some  seven  or  eight  weeks.  We  had  thirteen  or  fourteen 
men  employed.    We  got  all  the  men  we  couJd  in  Chicago. 

Q.    Were  they  the  ^anie  plans  that  were  submitted  to  those  two 
architects  and  master  builder  of  Chicago  ? 
^    A.    Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  those  plans  ?  Did  they  make  new 
plans  or  go  over  year's  and  see  that  they  were  right? 

A.  They  went  over  my  plans  to  see  if  they  were  right,  and  to 
see  if  the  price  we  set  upon  the  work  was  correct.  Ihey  made 
new  estimates  of  the  work  upon  the  plans  we  furnished  them, 
but  they  didn't  make  a  set  of  new  plans. 

Q.  Are  these  plans  any  advantage  to  you  in  the  progress  of 
the  work  ? 

A.    Kot  much. 

Q.    Do  you  have  all  your  plans  to  make  over  by  sectional 

A.    Yes,  sir.    The  plans  have  ail  to  be  made  over« 
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Q.  What  did  yon  get  for  making  those  plans  for  those  archi- 
tects? 

A.    I  got  $5,000. 

Q.    Were  you  well  satisfied  with  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  We  asked  ten  thousand  dollars.  We  4honght 
five  thousand  was  too  little.  I  gave  about  two  months  of  my 
time,  day  and  niglit  to  the  work.  I  thought  if  I  could  not  make 
a  thousand  dollars  a  month  at  that  kind  of  work,  working  day  and 
n]|(ht,  it  was  pretty  cheap.  After  we  paid  onr  hands  we  didn't 
have  much  left. 

He-JExaminationhj  Mr.  Boberts,  on  behalf  of  the  Oommitteei 

Q,    What  do  these  hands  do  whom  you  keep  in  your  employ  t 

A.  They  work  in  the  drawings  after  I  pencil  them  out;  oc- 
cupied in  tracing,  and  so  forth.  The  best  thing  tor  you  to  da  is 
to  go  to  the  office  and  see  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  making 
plans  for  each  stone  in  the  building.  E^ch  separate  stone  has  to 
be  marked  ont;  a  drawing  has  to  be  made  of  every  stone,  o  e 
above  another.  The  size,  length  and  height,  with  ever;  jog,  and 
every  piece  has  to  be  marked  out,  so  the  stone  cntter  cannot  pos. 
sibly  mistake  one  stone  for  another.  There  is  not  one  stone  in 
that  building  that  is  not  drawn  five  times. 

Q.  Then  yon  think  when  you  are  ac  work  at  that  kind  ot  busi- 
ness, your  services  are  worth  $1,000  a  month. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  work  day  and  night  I  didn't  sleep 
more  than  four  hours  any  night  while  I  was  making  those  draw* 
ings. 

Q.  The  Oommissioners  gave  you  five  thousand  dollars  for 
drawing  those  duplicate  plans! 

A»    Yes,  sir. 


Wm.  Olabk,  sworn. 

Direct — by  Mr.  Kobinson,  Commissioner : 

Q     Btate  if  you  have  been  employed  on  the  new  State  House  t 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.    How  long  ? 

A.    Well,  it  will  be  two  years  next  July  since  I  came  there. 

Q.    What  hare  you  been  engaged  in  t 
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A.  When  I  first  came  there  I  helped  to  lay  oat  work  on  the 
walls  and  foundations  ;  this  year  I  measured  the  stone  and  brick 
work. 

Q.    This  year  I 

A.    I  mean  last  year. 

Q.    What  portion  of  the  brick  work  did  you  measure  t 

A.    Well,  I  measured  the  whole  of  the  new  walls. 

Q.    Explain  how  you  measured  it  t 

A.  I  measured  every  month  as  they  went  along ;  and  when 
the  walls  were  completed,  I  measured  it  over  again.  I  measured 
the  courses  of  stone  as  they  were  laid,  and  the  courses  of  bricL 

Q.    Have  you  kept  the  figures  of  your  measurement  t 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  are  they  I 

A.    Keep  them  in  that  book.     (Pointing.) 

Q.    What  does  that  show  t 

A.    Hight,  length,  thickness ;  in  every  wall  by  itself. 

Q.    Is  it  made  in  sections? 

A.    I  drew  a  plan  of  the  basement 

Q.    Take  the  paper  and  explain  t 

A.  (Witness  explains  the  plan.)  I  measured  from  the  spring 
of  the  arch.  (Wituees  explaios  one  as  follows :)  One  opening 
is  eleven  feet  two  inches  wide,  thirteen  feet  six  inches  high,  one 
brick  wideband  sixty-five  one  hun:redth8,  which  makes  the  total 
ninety-nine ;  so  on  all  the  way  down. 

Q.  Can  any  person  who  is  qualified  take  this  book  and  the 
plans  in  the  ofiice,  and  tell  whether  they  are  correct  or  not  t 

A.  They  can  take  this  book  with  a  tapeline  and  go  right  out 
on  the  walls  and  tell ;  of  course  I  measured  them  from  the  walla. 

Q.  Yon  say  an  engineer  that  is  qualified  can  take  this  bcK>k 
and  measure  the  work  correctly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  inside  walls.  The  outside  walls  I  don't 
think  he  could. 

Q.  Then,  if  there  is  any  error  in  your  measurement,  can  a 
man  take  your  book  and  detect  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  by  going  out  on  the  walls  and  measuring. 

Q.    Are  these  your  figures — is  thie  a  copy  of  that  I 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  it  is.    These  here  I  kept  mysel£ 

Q.    In  your  judgment,  is  your  measurement  correct! 
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A.    Yes,  eir. 

Q.    Who  directed  yon  to  measure  t 

A.    My  father.' 

Q.     Zonr  father  is  Assistant  Soperintendent  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  joar  father  give  yoa  any  directions  abont  measnrinf;  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    If  there  is  any  mistake  at  all,  it  is  in  the  adding  I 

A.  Yes,  sir;  although  in  the  outside  walls  there  may  be  a 
portion  of  the  width  and  length  ;  yet  it  all  comes  out  right  in  the 
end. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  at  the  end  of  each  month  you  measured ; 
what  for  t 

A.    For  monthly'estimates. 

Q.    Did  yoa  keep  that  measurement  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  work  was  entirely  finished,  did  you  go  oyer  and 
measure  again  ? 

A.    When  it  was  finished,  I  measured  up  again. 

Q.    In  your  jadgment,  how  much  time  did  you  spend  t 

A.  •  When  I  commenced  this  book  it  took  me  about  two  weeks, 
but  for  monthly  estimates,  it  took  me  about  three  days. 

Q.    Did  yonr  father  give  you  any  caution  about  being  careful ! 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  did  so. 

Q.    If  there  is  any  mistake,  then,  you  donH  know  it! 

A.    No  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.    You  were  directed  to  do  it  correctly,  and  you  did  t 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  MoMillan. 

Q.    Did  you  take  any  pains  to  verify  your  work — prove  it  I 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  measure  it  over  again  ?. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bobinson,  Commissioner. 

Q.    Yoa  will  describe  how  much  care  you  took? 

A.  Well.  I  took  all  the  care  I  could.  I  measured  it  over 
two  or  three  times,  and  figured  it  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Are  the  arches  in  the  sub-basement  all  the  same  hight 
from  the  spring  to  the  fioor,  or  do  they  differ  t 
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A.  They  differ  [looking  at  his  book]  two  or  three-tenths. 
Here  is  one  ditTers  five-tentbi  of  a  foot 

Oro89  Examinational}/  Mr.  EIobinson. 

Q.  How  old  are  yon  I 

A.  Nineteen  last  March. 

Q.  Your  tather  is  aaBistanteaperinteiideBt  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  whom  were  7011  at  work  t 

A.  Tbe  Oommiflsionera. 

Q.  What  is  joar  bosineasf 

A.  My  business  the  first  year  was  to  assist  in  laying  out  the 
walls. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then  ? 

A.  Sixteen. 

Q.  What  have  yon  been  doing  sinee  t 

A.  I  hare  been  measaring  the  stone,  helping  to  lay  ont   the 

work  and  looking  np  for  estimates. 

Q.  Are  yon  competent  to  measure  things  of  that  kind  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Made  it  yoor  study  t 

A.  Yes,  sir,  with  the  knowledge  my  father  has  given  me. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  stndy  ? 

A*  Fraciieed  with  him. 

Q.  Ever  engaged  before  in  this  work  t 

A.  Yes,  sir,  iu  Davenport. 

Q.  What  were  yon  doing  there  ! 

A.  Fmber  was  eegioeer.    I  did  a  good  deal  of  work. 

Q.  Before  yon  were  sixteen  years  old  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Been  in  the  hal^itof  meaanring  briok  in  walla  t 

A.  With  my  father. 

Q.  Not  without  him  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  all  correct  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  so  Car  as  I  know. 

Q.  Under  whose  directions  did  you  do  this! 

A.  My  father's. 

Q  Did  yon  have  anybody  to  assist  you  I 

A.  Yes,  sir,  Sam  Downing.  « 

Q.  Who  is  he !    Where  does  he  live ! 
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A«  Don^t  know  where  he  is  now.  Went  from  here  up  north  ; 
had  him  bold  the  tape  line  for  me. 

Q.  Was  that  daring  the  whole  time  i  How  mach  did  he  help 
yont 

A.  Mr.  Robinson's  son  helped  the  first  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  You're  satisfied  yoar  figures  are  correct  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Entirely  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  under  father's  advice.  '^ 

Q.  Who  was  paying  you  t 

A.  The  Oommissioners — $90  00  a  month. 

Q.  When  did  yon  first  commence  measuring  t 

.A  Well,  I  don't  remember  when.  I  think  it  was  in  May, 
last  year. 

Q.  Did  yon  measure  the  brick  in  the  cellar  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  had  been  laid  before  yon  measured  any  ?  When  was 
the  last  brick  in  the  cellar  laid  ? 

A.  Don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  You  measured  it  as  it  was  laid,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  father  always  present  when  you  were  measuring  ? 

A.  Always  on  the  building. 

Q.  Who  helped  you  to  make  up  the  figures  t 

A.  This  young  Mr.  Downing. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  This  last  February. 

Q.  You  figured  it  all  up  to  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  finished  the  contract. 

Q.  How  many  bricks  did  you  return  to  the  Oommissioners  as 
laid  in  the  walls? 

A  7,514,745  85100. 

He  direct — ^by  Mr.  Uobinson,  Commissioner. 

Q.  Did  your  father  superintend  your  measuring  and  your  fig- 
uring? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  do  that  carefully  and  closely? 

A.  He  used  to  advise  me  a  good  deal  about  it. 

Q.  Watch  the  whole  thing  ? 

Tol.  1—117 
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A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  A  person  can  take  your  books  and  go  over  the  plans  of  the 
bailding,  and  see  whether  you've  made  mistakes  or  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  can  go  right  out  on  the  walls  and  measure  the 
arches  and  inside  walls,  but  the  outside  walls  I  don't  think  he 
could. 

Q.  Were  you  out  the  other  evening  with  Kichardson,  Sher- 
man aud  others,  in  measuring  some  work  3 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  their  manner  of  measurement  i 

A.  They  said  if  they  were  going  to  measure  they  would 
measure  right  around  the  comers ;  that  wasn't  the  way  I  did. 

Q.    How  do  their  figures  agree  with  yours  ? 

A.  Within  a  fraction ;  when  I  measured  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  rubbish  and  one  thing  or  another  around  there ;  I  couldn't 
make  it  exact. 

Q.  Every  month  you  would  show  how  many  brick  had  been 
laid  for  the  purpose  of  monthly  estimates?  and  that  was  all 
recorded  I 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  measuring  according  to  specifications — did 
your  father  tell  you  what  the  specifications  said,  and  advise  you  f 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  worked  according  to  his  directions* 

By  Mr.  MoMiixan  : 

Q.  Conceding  that  your  measurement  of  the  hight,  thickness 
and  length  of  the  walls  is  correct,  as  stated  in  your  book,  can  the 
measurement  of  the  quantity  of  brick  be  approved  by  an  exami- 
nation of  your  book  ? 

A.    Yes  sir.  — 

DayId  Shsshah,  sworn. 

Direct  Examination^  hy  Mb.  Kobinbon,  Commissioner: 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Springfield. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? 

A.    Thirty-two  years. 

Q.    What  have  you  been  engaged  in  ? 

A.  The  early  part  of  my  life  a  builder,  afterward  a  contractor, 
and  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Illinois  Central  and  other 
railroads.  On  the  Illinois  Central  I  was  agent  for  purchasing,  and 
engaged  in  constructing,   superintending  and  building  culverts. 
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tank  hoDses,  etc.  On  this  road  I  was  the  parchasing  agent — ^tbat 
means,  parchasing  any  articles  wanted  for  machinery,  lomber,  ties, 
timber,  and  everything  of  that  kind ;  purchasing  for  machinery 
comes  under  the  head  of  master  mechanic,  but  almost  everything 
else  outside  is  a  department.  For  instance,  there  is  the  ticket 
agent ;  he  has  the  purchasing  of  his  coupons.  I  only  state  this 
that  you  may  know  there  are  different  departments  as  purchasing 
agent. 

Q.  Daring  the  time  you  were  connected  with  the  Central  road 
had  you  an  opportunity,  or  was  it  your  duty,  to  notice,*  among 
other  things,  brick  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  good  deal  of  that  in  the  way  of  culverts, 
arches — ^small  calverts  built  of  brick. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  yourself  a  judge  of  brick  masonry  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  an  opinion  that  I  understand  it. 

Q,  What  opportunity  have  you  had  to  examine  the  work  on 
the  new  State  House  during  its  progress  ? 

A.  Well,  I,  as  a  citizen  of  Springfield,  and  of  the  State  of  lUi- 
uoie,  have  always  felt  an  interest  in  public  improvements.  I  live 
about  150  or  200  feet  southwest  of  the  State  House  grounds,  and 
going  to  the  city  I  passed  through  the  grounds  almost  every  day ; 
and  being  in  no  particular  business  I  have  frequently  stopped  and 
watched  the  progress  of  the  workmen,  to  see  how  they  were  pro- 
gressing ;  and  in  my  judgment  I  think  the  work  is  as  well  done  as 
ever  I  saw  on  any  public  structure. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  it  since  the  work  has  ceased,  particu- 
larly ? 

A.  I  was  called  upon  by  the  Commissioners  to  take  the  plans 
and  measurement,  in  company  with  other  gentlemen,  and  see 
whether  there  were  any  defects  in  the  measurement.  We  did  so, 
and  I  had  the  plan  before  me,  and  the  plan  has  different  sections. 
I  haven't  it  with  me  now ;  some  one  has  it.  In  section  sixteen, 
Mr.  Clark's  son  had  measured  the  work.  We  found  the  hight  of 
the  walls  to  be  nineteen  feet  and  five  inches ;  referring  to  the  book 
we  found  that  Mr.  Clark  had  made  it  nineteen  feet  three  inches, 
giving  to  the  State  the  benefit  of  two  inches  on  the  wall ;  and  tak- 
ing other  sections  together  with  section  sixteen,  supposing  them  to 
correspond  with  what  we  measured,  there  would  be  considerable 
benefit  to  the  State;  and  were  I  the  contractor,  knowing  this,  I 
should  rather  the  walls  were  measured  over  again. 
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Q.    Did  you  make  any  farther  measorements  in  any  other  part 

of  thebaildingi 

A.  We  measared  some  of  the  arches  to  see  whether  the  open- 
ings were  measared  correctly ;  bat  in  doing  so  I  foand  all  correct; 
at  least,  so  far  as  the  spring  of  the  arch  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  is 
concerned.  It  has  always  been  customary,  in  my  experience,  to 
measare  that  way.  It  has  become  a  eastern  in  this  conntry  to 
measnre  in  the  calverts  of  a  bailding,  or  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  yoa  have  with  yoa  the  specifications  for  this  brick 
work? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  of  as  carried  it — Mr.  Bichardson,  I  think — 
and  read  it  over  as  we  called  on  him. 

Q.  So  far  as  yoa  know,  were  the  measurements  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  them? 

A.    I  thought  so. 

Q.  Your  opinion  was,  if  yoa  were  the  contractor,  you  wonid 
prefer  to  have  the  work  re-measured. 

A.    1  certainly  would,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  holes  ?  Do  you  know  where  they  are 
located. 

A.  One  is  located  on  the  southeast  portion  of  the  building,  and 
the  other,  I  should  judge,  a  little  west,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
corridor,  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  bailding. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  the  mortar  and  the  brick  work? 

A.  We  did  so.  We  were  there  some  time,  and  expressed  our 
•opinion  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  manner  of  laying  the  brick,  whether 
they  were  wet  and  well  imbedded  in  the  mortar  ? 

A.  The  brick  were  wet  before  they  went  into  the  wall.  For 
instance,  they  would  bring  their  hose  to  bear  on  a  pile  of  brick  so 
as  to  wet  them  sufiSciently,  then  they  were  taken  out  and  they  were 
laid  in  the  mortar.  If  laid  without  wetting,  the  mortar  generally 
adheres  to  the  brick  right  away,  the  brick  absorbs  all  the  moisture 
of  the  mortar,  and  sometimes  doesn't  make  a  good  piece  of  work. 

Q.    Did  yen  notice  the  grouting? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Above  and  in  the  cellar.  I  thought  they  put  in 
more  grouting  than  was  necessary,  because  I  noticed  in  tying  the 
walls  together — every  third  coarse,  I  think,  is  tied.  We  don't 
generally  tie  more  than  once  in  about  nine  courses.    Thejgroating 
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was  made  there  and  poured  down,  eo  as  to  fill  up  all  the  crevices 
between  the  brick. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  considerable  talk  with  yonng  Clark,  so  as  to 
satisfy  you  of  his  capacity  and  ability  t 

A.  More  in  the  last  five  or  six  weeks,  probably,  than  hereto- 
fore, as  I  have  been  somewhat  connected  with  him  in  the  measnr. 
ing  of  the  work.  I  find  that  he  is  a  very  correct  yonng  man^  and 
and  I  shonid  be  willing,  if  I  was  in  business,  to  trust  to  his  judg- 
ment  in  measuring  any  jobs  of  work,  where  the  work  is  all  square. 

Q.    Do  you  kn«w  anything  about  the  capacity  of  his  father  ? 

A.    Ko,  sir. 

Oro88'JExaminatton  by  Mr.  Kobbbts  :  , 

Q.    What  is  your  business  now  ? 

A.    I  am  in  no  particular  business. 

Q.    Have  you  been  engaged  in  building,  brick  building  ? 

A.    I  was  in  the  early  part  of  my  life. 

Q.    How  long  is  it  since  you  finished  ? 

A.    In  1854  I  think  was  the  last. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  sand  out  of  which  this  mortar  is 
made  ? 

A.  I  have  known  of  it  for  forty  years.  We  have  used  it  for 
all  our  building — river  sand  and  blufi: 

Q.    Which  is  the  best  f 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  have  a  choice  in  cementing  cis- 
terns. I  have  frequently  bought  the  river  sand,  being  told  it 
was  better  to  make  plaster,  bat  for  laying  brick  I  should  pr^er  the 
other. 

Q.    Have  you  examined  these  walls  this  spring? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  find  the  mortar  well  set? 

A.  Yes,  sir:  As  well  as  under  the  same  circumstances  any 
wall  of  the  same  thickness  would  be.  A  wall  two  feet,  three  or 
four  feet,  cannot  dry  through  for  a  long  time— some  say  a  year — 
especially  where  the  brick  were  well  wet. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  mortar  is  as  well  set  as  it  could  be  under 
the  circumstances. 

A.  I  think  so,  and  last  winter  if  they  had  covered  the  walls 
probably  they  might  have  saved  two  or  three  courses  of  brick — 
that's  all. 
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Q.    Did  yoa  notioe  the  openings,  windows  and  doors — whether 
two  or  three  courses  had  been  iiijarod  there  ? 

A.    Two  or  three  courses  may  be  in  the  openings  in  the  mun 
passage. 

Q.    The  windows,  the  openings  in  the  interior  walls — did  yon 
notice  were  they  injured  2 

A.    No  more  than  would  naturally  be  the  effect  of  bad  weather. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  would  be  as  much  effected  as  the  walls 
on  top  ? 

A.    They  would  certainly,  if  the  exposure  were  equal. 

Q.    Where  there  is  a  wall  above  them  ? 

A.  Perhaps  not,  if  we  could  expect  the  rain  always  to  fsU 
straight  down  and  the  weather  always  to  freeze  perpendicularly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  just  as  much  exposed  as  the  wall  on 
top? 

A.    I  think  so. 
\   Q.    Do  you  think  this  lime  and  sand  would  make  good  mortal  f 

A.  I  think  so — either  the  bluff  sand  or  the  other.  I  noticed 
the  bluff  and  river  sand  together;  some  mix.  I  am  told  by  men 
who  are  still  building  here  they  prefer  it  so. 

Q.     Do  you  know  anything  about  the  kind  of  lime  they  use  2 

A.    I  do  not,  sir.     Only  as  I  saw  it  made  in  mortar. 

lie-direct  Examination— l&j  Mr.  Robinson,  Commissioner. 

Q.  Would  taking  off  two  or  three  courses  be  more  expensive ! 
Wouldn't  it  cost  as  much  to  have  covered  the  building  2 

A.  I  suppose  it  would  more,  and  then  perhapsit  wouldn't  have 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  walls  were  laid  late  in  the  season, 
and  they  wouldn't  have  dried  enough  to  be  protected. 

William  Shephbbd  sworn. 

Direct — By  Mr.  Robinson,  Commissioner : 

Q.     What  is  your  name  ? 

A.    Wm.  Shepherd. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Jersey ville,  Jersey  county,  in  this  State. 

Q.    What  has  been  your  business  2 

A.  Well,  I  have  been  engaged  in  different  businesses — rail- 
road, canal,  etc. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  got  at  is  this :  How  much  experience  have 
you  had  in  brick  masonry  and  stone,  eo  as  to  be  a  competent  judge 
of  that  kind  of  work. 
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A.  I  have  coDsiderable  to  do  with  masonry  ia  railroad  bridgea 
— with  brick  work  not  80  much  as  with  atone.  I  hare  built  some 
brick  buildings  of  my  own  as  well  as  brick  bridges. 

Q.    Are  you  a  judge  of  the  stability  of  work  f 

A.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  work — not  so  much  in  buildings  as  in  bridges.  I  claim  to 
myself  to  have  some  little  idea  of  brick  work,  but  I  do  not  set  my- 
self down  here  as  an  expert. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  you  have  examined  the 
work  of  this  new  State  Uonse,  and  if  so,  at  what  different  tiiues? 

A.  I  examined  it  last  fall.  I  was  at  Springfield,  and  out  of 
curiosity  went  over  and  looked  at  the  State  House.  I  have  ex- 
amined it  twice  since.  I  haven't  gone  into  a  critical  examination 
like  experts,  merely  a  general  view. 

Q.    What  is  your  judgment  of  the  brick  work  i 

A.  There  is  no  question  about  it  in  my  opinion.  It  is  a  good 
piece  of  work— unusually  so.  I  must  explain  :  there  I  could  find 
brick  work  there  that  is  very  inferior,  to  look  at  it  Take,  for  in- 
stance, that  brick  wall  on  top ;  but  the  brick  work  that  hasn't 
been  affected  by  the  frost  is  good.  The  tops  of  all  buildings,  in 
my  observation,  when  exposed  to  the  weather  are  afi'ected  so  that 
they  have  to  be  torn  down.  I  was  unfortunate  once  to  have  six 
feet  tore  down  ;  still,  I  think  that  was  bad  workmanship.  But 
one  or  two  feet  on  the  top  of  this  wall  would  be  necessary  to  tear 
down.  With  that  exception,  I  consider  the  whole  a  fine  piece  of 
work. 

Q.  You're  one  of  the  Senate  Oommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
who  had  to  examine  the  plans  and  specifications  of  this  building! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  yon  give  it  strict  attention  ? 

Am  Yes,  sir.  I  was  one  of  the  committee  with  Carter,  Bauer 
master  builder,  Deikman. 

Q.     What  were  they  employed  for  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  to  help  the  committee  make  their  report 
as  to  the  cost  A  very  serious  question  was  as  to  the  cost  An- 
other serious  question  was  as  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cochrane 
whether  or  not  they  would  make  a  good  respectable  building  and 
one  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  state.  The  committee  met  in 
Joliet — a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses — and  I  believe  all  the 
bufiiness  they  did  was  to  appoint  a  special  committee,  with  author* 
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ity  to  employ  two  architects  and  a  master  builder,  to  examine  the 
plans  and  specifications  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  to  see 
whether  these  plans  would  make  a  suitable  building. 

Q.    State  if  you  employed  them ! 

A.  General  Fuller,  Munseo,  Baker,  Cook,  of  Lake,  and  my- 
self. We  employed  those  architects.  They  went  to  work  on  the 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Cochrane.  Their  attention  was  called  to 
the  point,  to  figure  out  the  actual  cost  of  this  building.  Another 
point  was  as  to  the  character  of  the  building — ^its  permanency. 
They  went  to  work,  those  gentlemen,  and  spent,  I  should  say, 
two  or  three  months.  PVom  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cochrane  they  made 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  building.  We  sent 
them  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  different  shops  to  get  the 
prices  of  different  kind  of  materials,  they  basing  their  estimates 
upon  their  own  information  obtained  in  this  way,  and  upon  their 
own  skill  and  knowledge  as  architects.  I  might  say  every  stone 
was  figured  on,  every  brick  and  every  piece  of  wood  or  iron  that 
eptered  into  the  building ;  and  the  most  thoroogh  examination  of 
the  plans  was  made  and  filed.  You  will  find  in  that  report,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  a  detailed  estimate  of  everything  that  enters 
into  the  building.  They  made  some  changes,  in  the  way  of  sug- 
gestions, which  were  adopted  by  the  committee. 

By  Mr.  Kobbbts  : 

Q.    That  report  was  printed  { 

A.  I  think  it  was.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  they 
figured  out  the  cost  of  that  building  about  $3,000,000,  including 
all  that  had  been  done.  I  am  speaking  generally.  I  had  for- 
gotten what  the  increase  was  on  account  of  the  changes.  The 
object  was  to  make  it  as  near  fire-proof  as  possible. 

Q.  I  think  there  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  brick  for  each 
story? 

A.  In  my  recollection,  there  is ;  but  I  speak  guardedly,  for  I 
cannot  say,  positively. 

By  Mr.  Robinson  : 

Q.  Did  you,  when  selecting  those  men,  endeavor  to  select  men 
of  good  character  in  their  profession  at  Chicago) 

A.  It  was  an  important  question  to  get  proper  architects.  We 
wanted  to  get  a  capable  gentleman.  Our  first  impression  was  to 
go  to  Philadelphia  or  St.  Louis.  We  discussed  the  question  thor- 
oughly.    Finally,  we  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  fianer  and  Mr. 
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Garter.  Each  one  of  our  committee  was  to  make  particular  en- 
quiricB  concerning  those  gentlemen.  I  know  I  made  it  my  bnsi- 
nesB,  among  mj  bnsiness  acquaintances  in  Ohicago,  (and  I  have  a 
large  number  of  acqaaintances  there) — I  made  it  mj  bnsiness  .to 
inquire  as  to  the  standing  of  those  architects.  Mr.  FoUer,  who 
was  on  the  committee  with  me,  also  inquired  very  particularly 
amongst  his  friends,  until  iinaily  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  gentlemen  fully  confident  and  entirely  reliable.  And 
I  woald  add  here,  at  this  time,  what  1  have  heard  of  them  since. 
I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  say  I  consider  them  two  as  reliable  gentle* 
men  as  yoa  will  find  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  Mr. 
Baaer — though  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  Mr.  Garter — I  consider 
more  than  ordinary  in  his  profession. 

Q,    Do  yon  recollect  what  their  char^  was  t 

A.    About  $18,0C0. 

Q.  State  whether  your  committee  recommended  the  payment 
of  that  amount? 

A.  We  did,  sir.  My  opinion  was,  it  was  a  pretty  heavy  charge, 
but  I  knew  it  had  taken  them  from  their  office,  and  I  knew  the 
time  it  had  required.  I  think  they  paid  about  $1,000  for  employ- 
ees ;  and  while  it  seemed  to  me  a  large  charge,  I  may  say,  all 
things  considered,  I  was  prepared  to  vote  for  it,  and  am  prepared 
to  vote  for  it  now. 

Q.  They  made  their  report  back  to  your  sub-committee  and  you 
reported  back  to  the  joint  committee.  Then  passed  the  two  houses 
an  order  to  the  commissioners  to  proceed  with  the  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  the  sub-committee  was  authorized,  when  they  were 
ready  to  report,  to  call  the  joint  committee,  and  the  joint  commit- 
tee authorized  them  to  fix  the  time,  which  was  done  by  General 
Fuller.  They  met  here  at  Springfield,  and  the  report  of  the  archi- 
tect was  approved,  together  with  their  bill  of  thirteen  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  proceed. 

Q.    What  is  your  recollection  as  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cochrane  t 

A.    I  think  there  was  some  changes  which  increased  the  cost 

Q.    Mr.  Piquenard  says  about  eighty- five  thousand  dollars. 

A.    My  recollection  is  that  is  about  right. 

Q.  From  the  reputation  of  those  architects  and  your  general 
knowledge  of  work,  will  you  let  me  ask  you  if  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  contract  to  build  that  building  according  to    the  plans  and 
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BpecificatioDB  inside  of  the  amount  of  money  named  in  the  Oonsti- 
tiont 

A.  Yes,  fiir.  I  sbonld  be  williDgto  build  that  building  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  as  changed  to  some  extent  and  approved  by  the 
eommittee,  for  three  million  of  dollars,  or,  I  should  say,  three  and 
a  quarter.  I  should  want  a  quarter  to  go  od,  though.  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  do  it  for  three  million,  and  if  the  committee  will 
bear  with  me,  I  will  explain  why  I  would  do  it 

Mr.  EoBBBTs: 

Oo  ahead. 

A.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  Qaid  before,  I  have  such  confidence 
in  these  two  architects  and  the  master  builder,  (I  don't  claim  my- 
self to  be  an  adept)  and  in  the  care  with  which  they  investigated 
this  matter,  and  the  confidence  I  have  in  the  judgment  of  these 
two  gentlemen,  as  well  as  'some  little  knowledge  of  my  own  in 
brick  work  and  masonry,  I  would  not  hesitate  at  all  to  take  it  at 
that  price.  Materials  of  the  same  kind  are  cheaper  now  than  they 
were  then.  I  have  some  little  property  which  I  would  be  willing 
to  risk,  and  I  should  feel  as  certain  as  of  any  contract  I  ever  took 
in  my  life. 

Q.    You  are  willing  to  enter  into  bonds  and  take  it } 

A.  Yes.  I  donH  think  it  is  a  question — you  will  excuse  me, 
Mr.  Ohairman,for  speaking  so  freely — I  don't  think  it  is  a  question 
that  needs  discussion,  aud  you  will  excuse  me  again  ;  the  reporter 
need  not  put  this  down. 

Mr.  Roberts  : 

Oh,  go  on ;  say  what  you  please. 

A.  I  y  as  going  to  say  I  have  no  patience  with  the  discussion  ; 
this  State  House  report  to  which  I  refer  was  not  got  up  as  an 
ordinary  estimate  ;  tbe  entire  credit  of  those  architects  there  was 
at  stake — a  point  which  they  well  understood,  aud  their  investiga- 
tion wq^  made  with  more  than  ordinary  care. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON,  Oommissioner : 

Do  you  wish  to  examine  him,  Mr.  Boberts  t 

Mr.  BoBBBTS : 

No ;  I  don't  want  to  ask  him  anything. 

F.  H.  PiQUBNABD — recalled. 

JDirect — by  Mr.  Bobinson,  Commissioner  : 
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Q.  I  want  to  ask  jon  a  general  qnestion.  Do  yon  regard  this 
brick  masonry  as  good  work  t 

A.    Tea,  air. 

Q.    Do  yon  regard  those  walls  as  perfectly  sonnd  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  pay  any  attention  to  this  mortar  as  it  was  being 
made  t 

A.     Tes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  the  mortar  was  good,  and  whether  this 
Band-lime  there  nsed  was  calculated  to  make  good  mortar  2 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  mortar  will  become  very  hard,  and  so  mnch 
the  harder  because  of  a  longer  time  to  dry  ;  and  as  I  don't  want 
any  body  to  rely  upon  my  judgment  alone,  I  hare  brought  a  few 
anthorities  with  me. 

[The  witness  here  read  from  page  99,  of  Lefevre ,  also,  from  a 
work  by  Mahone,  late  Professor  of  Engineering  at  West  Point. 
The  Committee  decided  that  he  might  have  leave  to  furnish  the 
reporter  with  copies  of  the  extracts — and  accordingly  the  reporter 
has  been  provided  with  the  following :] 

The  mortar  we  used  is  a  slightly  or  moderately  hydraalio  mortar, 
which  will  continue  to  harden  perceptibly  for  at  least  three  years,  when 
under  water  or  in  dampness. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  thickness  of  our  walls,  of  the  wetting  of  the 
bricks,  and  of  grouting  every  course,  added  to  the  wet  weather  of  the  last 
fall  and  winter,  our  walls  have  been  kept  as  damp  as  possible,  and  have 
not  dried  yet,  which  we  consider  an  immense  advantage,  as  our  mortar  will 
have  had  time  to  perfect  its  full  chemical  reaction  and  orystaliiation  before 
it  is  fully  dry. 

In  support  of  my  views,  I  give  hereinafter  a  few  American  authorities 
on  the  subjert,  leaving  aside  any  French,  English,  or  German  authorities 
which  came  to  the  same  conclusion  : 

Oen.  Oillmore,  in  his  practical  treatise  on  limes,  hydraulic  cements  and 
mortar,  Ed.  1864,  says : 

Art.  331.  A  paste  of  the  hydrate  of  fat  lime,  in  free  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  upon  the  surface,  although  not  to  the 
point  of  saturnation,  and  becomes  coated  with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  (Ca.  0.  C.  0.  2,  x  Ca.  0.  H.  0.),  the  gas  gradually 
penetrates  the  substance  at  a  rate  of  progress  constantly  on  the  decrease, 
and  at  the  end  of  one  year,  according  to  Mr.  Nioat,  the  layer  of  impure 
carbonate  is  from  10  to  12  hundredths  part  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
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Art.  332.  The  inomstation  is  due  in  the  case  of  hydraulic  limes  to  the 
combined  influence  of  reactions,  considerably  more  com  plicated  and  ob- 
scure. Hydrosilicate  and  aluminate  of  lime  (Si.  O's  x  Ga.  0.  x  6.  H.  O., 
and  Al.  2,  O.  2  x  3,  Ca.  0.  x  6  H.  0.)  are  found  in  addition  to  the 
hydro  carbonate.  The  formation  of  these  compounds  is  not  confined  to 
the  crust  on  the  surface^  but  takes  places  throughout  the  mass,  and  is  really 
the  principal  efficient  cause  of  the  induration  of  this  class  of  lime. 

Art.  581.  Mortar  of  common  lime  becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
a  powerful  force  of  compression  long  before  they  exhibit  any  adhesion  to 
the  solid  materials.  Such  mortars  obtain  their  maximum  strength  and 
hardness  only  after  the  lapse  of  years,  and  even  centuries. 

Our  lime  being  slightly  hydraulic^  will  take  but  a  few  years  to  do  the 
same  effect. 

From  D.  H.  Mahan,  "  Course  of  OivU  Engineering,^*  for  the  use  of  the 
cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  we  find  in  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

Sec  42.  Some  of  the  hydraulic  limes  harden,  or  set,  very  slowly  under 
water,  while  others  set  rapidly. 

Seo.  78.  Dry  hydrates  of  limes  converted  into  a  thick  paste  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  gradually  absord  carbonic  acid.  This  action  first  takes  place  on 
the  surface,  and  proceeds  more  slowly  fi'om  year  to  year  towards  the  interior  of 
the  exposed  mass.  The  absorption  proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  meagre  or 
hydraulic  limes  than  in  the  fat  limes. 

Seo.  114.  Any  pure  sand,  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  hydraulic 
lime,  will  give  a  good  mortar  for  the  open  air ;  fine  sand  yields  the  best  mortar 
with  good  hydraulic  lime;  mixed  sand  with  the  feebly  hydraulic  limes,  and 
course  sand  with  fisit  lime 

Seo.  124.  The  quick-setting  hydraulic  limes  are  said  to  furnish  a 
mortar  which,  in  time,  acquii  es  neither  as  much  strength  or  hardness  as 
that  from  the  slower  setting  hydraulic  limes. 

Seo.  125.  Mortars  of  strong  hydraulic  limes  placed  in  water  (or  kept 
damp)  do  net  show  any  appreciable  increase  of  hardness  after  the  second  year. 
Then  how  long  will  they  show  it,  if  only  slightly  hydraulic  ? 

Seo.  126.  The  paste  of  a  hydrate,  either  of  common  or  hydraulic  lime, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  from  it,  passes  to  the 
state  of  sub-carbonate  of  lime,  without^  however,  rejecting  the  water  of 
the  hydrate,  and  gradually  hardens. 

The  time  required  for  the  complete  saturation  of  the  mass  exposed  wHl  de- 
pend on  its  bulk. 

The  absorption  of  the  gas  commences  at  the  surface  and  proceeds  more 
slowly  towards  the  center. 

139.     The  adhesion  of  common  mortar  to  bricks  and  stone /or  the  first 
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few  years  ifi  greater  than  the  cohesion  of  its  own  particles.  The  force 
with  which  hydraulic  cement  adheres  to  the  same  materials  is  less  than 
the  cohesion  of  its  own  particles* 

292/  From  experiments  made  on  small  prisms  oti^  year  o2i.  (Being 
small  they  could  harden  all  throughout.)  Mr.  Nicat  found  that  the  re- 
sistance of  mortar  to  a  transversal  strain  is  for 

Mortars  of  very  strong  hydraulic  limCi 170  lbs. 

"  ordinary  «  "    140    " 

"  medium  "  "    100  « 

"         common  lime       "  "    40    " 

"  bad  quality         "  «    10   " 

(The  mortar  made  of  the  lime  used  in  the  State  House,  in  one  of  the 
arches  where  the  setting  and  hardening  has  been  more  easily  doDc,  that 
in  the  walls,  though  not  as  well  as  in  very  small  prisms,  will  give  a  resis- 
tance after  ten  months  of  over  70  lbs.) 

365.  The  mortar  bed  of  bricks  may  be  either  of  ordinary,  or  thin  tem- 
pered mortar,  the  last  however  is  the  best,  as  it  makes  closer  joints,  and 
containing  mo-re  water  does  not  dry  so  rapidly  as  the  other. 

As  brick  has  greater  avidity  for  water  it  would  always  be  well  not 
only  to  mobten  it  before  laying  it,  but  to  allow  it  to  soak  in  water  several 
hours  before  it  is  used. 

By  taking  this  precaution,  the  mortar  between  the  joints  wiU  set 
more  firmly  than  when  it  imparts  its  water  to  the  dry  bricks,  which  it  fre- 
quently does  so  rapidly  as  to  render  the  mortar  pulverulent  when  it 
has  dried. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph.  No.  53,  after  speaking  of  the  way  of  making 
the  experiments  to  test  the  qualities  of  lime  in  placing  a  lump  of  paste  in 
a  tumbler  of  water,  he  says :  "If  lime  is  only  moderately  hydraulic,  it 
will  have  become  hard  enough  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days  to  re- 
sist the  pressure  of  the  finger^  and  will  continue  to  harden  slowly,  more 
particularly  from  the  six  or  eight  months  after  immersion  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year  it  will  have  acquired  the  consistency  of  hard  soap,  and  will  dis- 
solve slowly  in  pure  water. 

<<It  is  the  case  with  the  lime  we  used  in  the  work.'' 

Mr.  M.  Lafever  in  his  treatise  on  architecture,  speaking  of  the  theory 
of  induration  of  mortar  by  crystalization  from  the  surface  to  the  center, 
adds  :  "Tbat  the  crystalization  may  be  more  perfect,  a  large  quantity  of 
water  should  be  used,  the  ingredients  perfectly  mixed  together,  and  the 
drying  he  as  slow  as  possible. 

An  attention  to  these  particulars  would  make  the  buildings  of  the 
moderns  equally  durable  with  those  of  the  ancients.    In  the  old  Raman 
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works,  the  great  tkiekness  of  the  wctSs  necessartfy  required  a  wut  length  of 
time  to  dryP 

Many  other  good  authorities  could  be  added,  to  prore  that  on  aooount 
of  the  thiokness  of  the  walls  in  the  State  House,  the  mortar,  could  oot 
dry  and  harden  as  fast  as  in  lighter  work ;  but  that  the  mortar  will  be  all 
the  better  for  the  slow  opei^ation.  The  preceding  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  our  position  before  the  committee. 

[The  witnesB,  after  reuding,  continued :] 

A.  I  wanita  say  right  on,  that  this  brick  work  is  as  good  as 
can  be  foandin  this  State  or  any  other.  I  pretend  to  say  (the 
witness  here  then  approached  the  brick  wall  of  the  church  in  which 
the  investigation  was  held]  if  you  cat  inside  of  that,  the  mortar 
is  pulverized — cut  down  an  inch  and  it's  pulverulent.  It  is  not  as 
good  as  our  wall  would  be — ^it  will  never  be  as  good  as  our  wall 
— it  dried  too  fast 

Q.  Do  jou  know  how  long  Mr.  Boyington  was  here  two  yeare 
ago  ? 

A.    He  was  here  two  days— perhaps  three. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  a  correct  copy  of  his  letter! 
Take  these  letters  and  look  them  over  one  by  one. 

A.  This  letter  is  from  Mr.  A.  8.  Andrews,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
of  mine ;  here  is  a  letter  from  Addison  Hutton ;  here  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  McArthur,  also  in  answer  to  one  of  mine ;  here  is  a  let- 
ter from  Samuel  Sloan,  of  Philadelphia,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of 
mine. 

Q.    Do  you  know  these  gentlemen  to  be  architects  % 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  well  know  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  and  Mr.  McArthur  also.  This  is  one  from 
Mr.  Barker — Jessee — in  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine ;  here  is  a  let- 
ter from  Governor  Geary — Governor  of  Pennsylvania — in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  mine. 

KiouABD  P.  MoaoAK,  Jr„  sworn  and  examined  by  B£r.  Robin- 
son, on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners — ^the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee not  being  present. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  f 

A.     In  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  lived  in  this  State  \ 

A.     Since  1852,  about  nineteen  years. 

Q.    What  has  been  your  business  f 

A.    I  am  following  engineer  ing.     I  might  modify  my  first  an- 
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Bwer  a  little.  I  came  to  this  State  in  1847,  and  remained  herd 
three  years.     I  was  one  year  engaged  npon  the  canal. 

Q.  Hav9  you  had  any  experience  in  building  in  brick  mason- 
ry ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent}  Go  on  and  state  what  you  have  done 
and  seen. 

A.  My  experience  commenced,  pr^tically,  in  1847,  npon  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  npon  the  brick  and  stone  work.  I 
bad  the  inspection  of  the  stone  and  brick  work  of  the  locks.  From 
thence  I  went  on  the  Hudson  Biver  Railroad,  in  1849,  and  was 
connected  with  that.  I  guess  it  was  in  1848.  I  was  connected 
with  that  during  its  entire  construction,  which  involved  almost 
every  class  of  work  i^  brick  and  stone,  every  character  of  brick 
arches,  brick  buildings,  brick  foundations,  cut  and  rubble  stone 
work,  and  every  dass  of  work  nearly,  and  the  use  of  cement  and 
lime,  etc. 

Q.  How  recently  have  you  been  engaged  in  any  building  or 
overseering  any  building  of  any  kind  ? 

A.  I  have  not  had  the  immediate  supervision  of  any  building 
within  four  or  five  years,  but  as  a  matter  of  professional  interest, 
I  have  examined  almost  all  the  leading  buildings  in  the  country. 

Q.    Name  some  of  the  most  prominent  you  have  examined. 

A.  The  Patent  Ofiice  at  Washington,  the  new  wings  of  the 
Oapitol,  the  new  Postofiice  at  Boston,  and  the  Postof&ce  in  Obica- 
go,  which  is  a  very  fine  building  ;  i^d  several  times  when  I  have 
been  at  Springfield  I  have  made  examinations  of  the  work  npon 
the  new  State  House  here. 

Q.  I  will  now  ask  you  the  question  if  you  have  examined  this 
work  upon  the  new  State  HoubC  t  If  so,  about  how  often  have 
you  seen  it,  and  at  what  stages ! 

A.  I  saw  it  soon  after  the  fonndi^tions  were  laid,  and  before 
they  were  up  anywhere  near  completion.  I  have  examined  the 
building  five  times  during  the  course  of  its  construction — four  or 
five  times.  I  did  so  as  a  matter  of  professional  interest,  as  I  have, 
wherever  I  go,  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  anything  of  that 
kind  that  is  going  on. 

Q.    How  recently  have  you  examined  it  t 

A.    The  last  examination  I  made  was  this  afternoon.    I  went 
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over  and  saw  part  of  the  wall  that  was  taken  onL  I  examined  it 
about  a  month  ago  also,  or  a  little  over  a  month  ago. 

Q.  When  joa  speak  of  a  part  of  the  wall  taken  oat,  do  you 
mean  that  aperture  taken  out  of  the  wall  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Does  that  enable  you  to  get  a  good  view,  and  so  as  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  class  of  work  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  certainly  gives  you  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
work. 

Q.  Will  you  now  state  what  your  judgment  is  as  to  that  work 
on  the  new  State  House  f 

A.  My  examination,  as  I  stated  before,  has  been  onlj  dictated 
by  professional  interest,  and  I  may  add  to  that  the  natund  interest 
which  a  citizen  of  our  State  would  take  in  the  building.  I  have 
given  it  a  careful  examination  several  times.  I  regard  the  work 
as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  well  done.  The  walls  are  well 
lined,  and  has  all  the  indications  of  being  done  in  a  substantial 
and  mechanical  manner. 

Q.  You  regard  it  as  perfectly  safe  to  go  on  and  complete  the 
building  upon  those  wails } 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  The  defects  there  are 
entirely  superficial.  The  effect  of  the  frost  gives  some  parts  there 
a  rngged  appearance  about  the  surface,  but  does  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  characterize  the  work  or  injure  it  substantially. 

Q.    Do  you  examine  the  mortar  used  in  those  walls  t 

A.  I  directed  my  attention  to  every  part  of  the  work.  I  ex* 
amine  the  cement  always,  as  a  matter  of  habit.  I  examined  the 
mortar  and  everything  else  connected  with  it  on  each  occasion. 

Q.    You  regard  it  as  a  good  job  1 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  ask  you,  but  do  you  re- 
gard yourself  as  a  competent  jadge  of  such  work  ? 

A.  My  experience  dates  back  to  my  childhood — my  father  has 
been  an  engineer  all  his  life — and  from  the  time  I  was  able  to  un- 
derstand anything,  the  leading  topic  in  the  house  has  been  upon 
subjects  of  thi&  character.  I  have  had  a  personal  experience  of 
over  twenty  five  years,  so  that  perhaps  I  may  say  I  may  claim 
to  be  competent  to  jndge  of  such  work. 

Q.  From  the  examination  you  have  made  of  this  work,  how 
long,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  take  an  engineer,  a  man  qualified 
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for  it,  to  measure  all  the  work  together  upon  that  ground,  and 
make  a  calculation  so  as  to  show  correctly  the  number  of  brick  in 
the  building  as  it  is  to-day  ? 

A.  I  don^t  know  whether  he  could  do  it  at  all  without  con- 
siderable work  to  arrive  at  it,  so  as  to  make  correct  measurements. 
As  I  understand  the  work,  he  would  have  to  open  some  parts  of 
the  building  to  disclose  the  work  and  get  tlie  measurement  I 
have  not  examined  it  particularly  in  respect  to  measuring,  but  na- 
turally that  would  be  a  necessity. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  you,  so  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  give  an  opinion,  under  oath,  as  to  the  number 
of  brick,  so  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  yourself  to  take  the  entire  brick 
work? 

A.    That  includes  all  the  sub  work. 

Q.     1  es,  sir,  entirely;  all  the  brick  work  in  the  whole  building? 

A.  I  should  think  it  might  be  done  in  from  three  days  to  a  week. 
It  would  be  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  You  may  ap- 
proximate the  amount  with  less  time  and  less  labor,  but  as  for  what 
would  be  called  a  correct  and  final  estimate,  I  think  perhaps,  it 
would  require  from  three  to  six  days  to  do  it. 

Q.  Could  that  be  done  without  either  breaking  part  of  the 
walls,  or  the  stone  on  top  of  the  arches  ? 

A.  Ko,  sir.  Unless  the  proportions  were  given  to  the  party. 
If  he  was  obliged  to  find  them  himself,  he  must  separate,  other- 
wise he  could  not  testify  to  it.  Of  course,  if  the  plans  were  given 
to  a  person,  and  he  be  requested  to  make  the  measurements  from 
them  it  could  be  done  in  less  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  professional  practice  in  measnring  work  after 
the  work  is  done,  measuring  from  the  plans  or  measuring  from  the 
work  itself? 

A.  You  make  your  measurement  from  the  building,  if  the 
building  is  done. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  any  one  part  of  the  building  more  than 
another. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  examined  the  western  portion  more  particular- 
ly. It  is  there  that  the  superficial  defects  appear,  of  which  I 
spoke,  but  all  the  walls  are  well  lined  and  well  put  up. 

Q.    You  regard  it  as  good  work  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    As  a  tax-payer,  I  am  satisfied. 

Q.    You  examined  the  sand,  particularly,  did  you ! 

A.    Yes,  sir.  I  examined  it  as  many  times  as  I  have  been  here. 
Vol.  1—119 
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EXPARTE  TESTIMONY. 


State  of  Illinois,         ) 
County  of  WiSL      S 

Mr.  Alexander  Gross,  being  daly  sworn,  deposeth  and  says :  That  he  is  at 
present  superintendent  of  the  stone  department  of  the  Illinois  State  Peniten- 
tiary, which  position  he  has  occapied  for  the  past  twelve  years ;  that  he  is  a 
practical  stone  cutler,  and  is  familiar  with  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
all  the  stone  quarried  for  several  past  years  in  the  country  known  as  the  Des- 
plaioes  Valley,  and  oonsiaers  himself  fully  competent  to  judge  of  the  merit  and 
adaptability  of  stone  fiom  the  several  quarries  for  the  vaiious  classes  of  work. 
He  further  states  that  the  stone  recently  quarried  by  Mr.  Edwin  Walker  at 
LemOiit  is  more  uaiform  in  color  and  fully  equal  in  quality  to  the  stone  quar- 
ried by  Messrs.  Sanger  &  Steele ,  and  that  there  is  a  difference  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  sawing  and  cuttijig  in  favor  of  the  stone  of 
Walker^s  over  that  of  Sanger  &  Steele^s,  as  tested  by  him  duriug  the  past  sea- 
son. ALEXANDER  GROSS. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  Henry  D.  Oakley,  Notary  Public  for 
the  town  of  Joliet,  Will  county,  Illinois,  this    -  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1871. 

HENRY  D.  OAKLEY,  Notary  Public 

Philadelphia,  J/a^  19^,  1871. 
John  McArthur,  Jr,  Architect,  Office  205  Sovik  Sixth  Strreet: 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  8  th  inst.  has  been  received,  and  would  have  been 
answered  before,  but  unavoidable  circumstances  prevented  me. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concerning  Mr.  Bolin-Starck,  as  to  his  claims  of 
being  an  architect  and  superintendent  of  work,  and  as  to  his  capacity  for 
measuring  work,  I  can[  say  that  I  never  knew  him  as  an  architect.  As  far  as 
I  know,  he  never  made  plans  and  superintended  a  building  in  this  city.  He 
WHS  known  among  the  profession  here  as  a  mere  draughtsman,  and  not  a 
very  good  one  at  that.  He  has  worked  under  me,  but  merely  in  making 
perspective  drawings.  I  would  not  trust  him  to  make  drawings  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  any  builder  (except  tracings).  Neither  would  I  trust  him  to 
superintend  the  construction  cf  any  work,  for  I  do  not  believe  him  capable  of 
80  doing.  I  would  not  trust  him  to  measure  or  estimate  any  work  for  me- 
chanics  or  otherwise,  for  I  believe  he  has  not  the  knowledge,  capacity  or 
experience  so  to  do.  His  moral  career  in  this  city  is  not  that  an  honest  man 
might  be  proud  o£ 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  6.  ANDREWS,  Architect. 


632  Walnut  Street,     ) 
Philadelphia,  May  11, 1871.  ^ 
A.  H.  Piqubnard,  Esq.,  qf  Cochrane  d  Piquenard,  Architects  lUinois  StaU 
House: 

y.T  Dear  Sir  :~While  it  would  be  a  much  more  pleasant  task  to  me  to 
speak  well  of  one  who  has  been  in  my  service,  truth  compels  me  to  corrob- 
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orate  yoar  suspicions  with  reference  to  0.  Bolin-Stark.  I  have  known  him 
since  1858,  and  have  occasionally  employed  him  as  draughtsman  and  colorist, 
and  know  that  beyond  a  certain  amoant  of  ability  as  draughtsman,  he  is 
utterly  without  the  qualifications  of  an  architect ;  and  beyond  that  he  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  confidence  as  a  man.  This  may  seem  a  strong  expressioc,  but  if 
it  fails  in  any  respect,  it  comes  short  of  the  whole  truth. 

I  would  not  write  so,  but  for  the  reason  that  I  should  thank  any  friend  for 
telling  the  truth  unreservedly  in  a  similar  case. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ADDISON  BUTTON. 


John  McArthur,  Ja,  Architect,         ) 
Office  205  South  Sixth  Street,  Philaddphia,  May  12, 1871.  ( 
A.  H.  PiQUBNAKD,  Esq.,  Architect,  Spfijigfield,  lU. : 

Dbab  Sib: — Yours  of  May  8ch  reached  me  this  morning  in  my  room,  where 
I  have  been  confined  with  the  iLfiammation  of  my  eyes  for  the  past  week.  My 
answer  must  necessarily  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  C.  Bolin-Stark  is  well  known  to  the  older  architects  of  this  city,  and 
while  engaged  in  my  office  his  character,  both  moral  aud  professional,  was  not 
such  as  to  fit  him  for  the  responsible  position  you  state  he  now  holds.  Not 
having  heard  of  him  for  several  years,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  chosen 
a  strange  city  in  which  to  start  a  new  and  better  life.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
I  would  greatly  regret  that  any  testimony  of  mine  should  bar  his  advance- 
ment or  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  entire  reformation.  I  think  my 
friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan,  architect  of  this  city,  can  give  you  much  fuller 
information  regarding  him,  than  myself. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  McARTHUR,  Jr. 
Per  Jbssb  L.  Fbrguson. 


Oppicb  op  Sahubl  Sloan,  Architect,  ) 

152  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  May  llth,  1871.      ) 
A.  H.  PiQUBNABD,  Architect: 

Dbab  Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  8tb,  received,  and  in  answer  to  your  in- 
quries  respecting  0.  BolinStark,  I  regret  that  I  have  not  one  word  to  say  in 
his  Iftvor,  either  for  his  character  ur  his  capability  to  measure,  value,  or  pass 
judgment  upon  work.  He  is  not  competent  to  give  an  'opinion  on  the  con- 
struction or  details  of  a  building. 

He  never  superintended  any  work  in  Philadelphia. 

I  do  not  believe  he  was  eyer  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  think  he  would  have 
mentioned  the  fact  to  me.  It  tea  new  dodge.  He  is  a  Finn ;  one  of  the  people 
whom  the  Russians  hate,  and  was  a  hanger-on  at  my  office  for  many  years, 
from  ten  to  twelve ;  was  brought  there  by  Mr.  Harrison,  who  had  contracts  in 
Russia.  Stark  searched  him  out  upon  reaching  this  country ;  he  could  not 
then  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  out  of  charity  I  employed  him  for  color- 
ing drawings.  He  represented  himself  as  a  theatrical  scene  painter.  During 
all  the  time  he  did  not  advance  further  than  ooloring.    He  attempted  se  /eral 
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penpectiyes,  bat  never  sacoeoJ  .d  ia  bringing  the  details*  from  the  &ct  thftfc 
he  had  never  made  architecture  a  study. 

His  word  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  none  would  trast  him,  who  knew 
him.  He  was  always  in  my  debt,  and  is  now,  for  several  hundred  doHara, 
besides  many  others  about  the  city,  that  have  oome  to  my  knowledge  since 
his  departure. 

I  have  now  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  for  finlse  pretense;  intended  at  one 
time  to  send  an  officer  for  him,  but  for  the  great  distance  and  expense,  in 
addition  to  the  risk  of  its  not  being  recognized  by  your  Governor,  and 
partly  upon  the  promise  that  he  would  refund  the  money,  I  abandoned  it. 

The  money  has  never  been  returned,  with  the  exception  of  paying  the 
expenses. 

I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  do  him  a  favor,  but  feel  it  a  duty  to  state  the 
truth,  respecting  my  connection  with  him. 

Respectfully  yourp, 

SAMUEL  SLOAN. 


Mat  27, 1871. 
A.  H.  FiQUBNABD,  £b<^: 

Dear  Sir:— I  regret  the  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter,  which  happened 
in  consequence  of  my  change  of  residence,  and  in  answer  to  your  questions,  can 
furnish  you  with  some  particulars  of  Mr.  0.  B,  Stark,  who  lived  some  months 
in  my  house.  He  left  this  city  in  a  very  disreputable  manner,  owing  Mr.  Sam 
Sloan  about  one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars,  obtained  by  false  representation, 
and  having  obtained  furniture  to  the  amount  of  about  three  hundred  (800) 
dollars  from  Mr.  Walton,  in  Walnut  street,  above  Fourth  (4th)  on  false  pre 
tenses.  For  this  offense  a  writ  was  issued  for  himself  and  his  wife,  concerned 
also  in  the  oonspirapy.  And  she  was  arrested  and  detained  in  custody  some 
day  here,  her  husband  having  left  her  to  follow  him  to  Illinois.  Finally  Mr. 
Starck  arranged  and  promised  to  pay  a  monthly  sum  towards  liquidating  his 
debts,  which  he  has  failed  to  do.  The  warrant  is  still  out  against  him,  and 
he  will  find,  some  day,  a  person  from  here  to  bring  him  back  to  receive  his 
just  deserts.  He  owes  me  nearly  two  hundred  (200)  dollars,  which  I  loaned 
him  under  his  false  representations,  and  left  the  city  in  debt  in  many  other 
places. 

The  proceedings  against  him  were  instituted  in  the  &11  of  1869.  With  ref- 
erence to  his  professional  capacity,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  but  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man  is  of  the  very  worst.  He  has  proved  himself  a  daring  swindler, 
cheat  and  liar. 

Yours  respectfully, 

jKsse  barker,  M.  D., 

No.  826  Vine  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

ExscuTiTB  Chamber,  ) 

Bcarifburg,  Penntjt^nia^  May  27thf  1871.     ( 

Mesin,  Cochrait  &  Pk^usnard,  Arehitedi  (f  UUmU  State  Houh: 
0KKTT.B1CSN  :— Your  letter  of  the  24th  inst.,  requesting  information  con- 
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corning  the  moral  and  professional  character  of  Messrs.  McArthar,  Sloan, 
Hatton  and  Andrews,  architects,  is  receired.  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  reply, 
that  all  of  the  gentlemen  named  bear  the  reputation  of  being  man  of  the 
strictest  integrity  of  character,  and  high  standing  in  their  profession,  both  in 
Pbiladelphia  and  throaghont  this  State. 

Yours  yery  truly, 

JOHN  W.  GBARY. 


Springfield,  Feb.  0th,  I860. 
2b  ihe  Board  qf  Slate  House  Commisnonenfor  the  State  of  lUinoU: 

GsirrLBicEN : — At  yoar  request,  we,  the  undersigned,  hare  visited  the  lo- 
(»ktion  of  your  proposed  State  Capitol,  and  have  examined  the  character  and 
quality  of  work  and  material  as  furnished,  and  thus  far  finished,  and  hare 
alflo  carefully  read  the  requirements  of  the  specifications  for  the  foundation* 
In  our  opinion,  the  architects  have  been  over  cautious  in  preparing  the 
specifications  for  said  foundations ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  hardly  practicable  to 
execute  them  to  the  letter  of  the  specifications,  but  substantially  the  founda- 
tions have  been  put  in  so  as  to  coyer  the  requirements  of  the  contract,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  giviug  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  foundations'are  of 
a  rery  superior  character,  substantially  and  scientifically  constructed,  and 
capable  of  supporting  a  much  larger  superstructure  than  you  propose  to 
erect  upon  it,  with  perfect  safety. 

As  to  the  quality  of  stone  used  in  the  foundation,  we  are  of  the  opinion, 
that  while  we  would  not  recommend  its  use  for  a  superstructure,  we  hare  no 
doubt  from  our  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  reports  of  Gen.  J.  H. 
Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  A.  H.  Worthen,  State  Geologist,  (both  of  whom  have 
made  more  thorough  tests  and  comparisons  of  this  material,}  that  you  have 
made  the  best  selection  of  stone  you  could  hare  done  for  such  a  structure. 

We  hare  also  carefully  examined  the  plans,  elevations  and  sections  for  your 
proposed  State  House;  also,  the  estimate  made,  and  the  proposals  of  respon* 
sible  parties  for  the  rarious  mechanical  works  for  constructing  and  finishing 
the  building  according  to  the  plans,  (most  of  the  indiriduals  furnishing  these 
proposals  being  personally  known  to  Mr.  Boyington,  one  of  the  undersigned, 
who  vouches  for  their  reliability,)  and  have  also  compared  the  total  of  these 
estimates  and  proposals  with  other  government  and  state  buildings,  (correct 
data  of  the  cost  of  which  we  have  as  our  guide,  in  addition  to  the  definite 
proposals  made  to  your  architect,  by  the  parties  above  leferred  to,}  and  we 
find  that  you  can  execute  the  design  of  your  architects  in  a  scientific  and 
substantial  manner,  for  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  ($3,000,000,}  and 
that  with  the  same  degree  of  caution  already  manifested  by  your  architects, 
you  will  have  a  substantial  structure. 
Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  M.  BOYINGTON,  ArMteet,  Cidcago. 
GEO.  J.  BARNETT,  Architect,  St.  Louie. 

Senator  Fuller,  Chairman  of  sub-committee,  then  read  the  report  of  the 
Qsb-oommittee,  as  follows: 
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To  Son,  JoHK  Cook,  Chairman  of  Joint  CommUUee  on  State  House: 

The  andenigned,  Bub-committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  plana,  spedfica. 
tiona  and  eBtimatea  for  the  Kew  State  House,  sabmitted  by  the  State  Boom 
Commissioners,  with  instruction  to  employ  two  disinterested  architects  and 
one  master-builder,  to  examine  and  rcYiBe  the  same,  and  submit  their  opin* 
ion  with  reference  thereto,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  to-wit: 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1869,  we  met  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  the  appointment  of  Augustus  Bauer  and  Asher  Carter, 
architects,  and  Wm.  C.  Deakman,  master-builder,  to  perform  the  service 
aforesaid,  and  who,  after  carefully  ezamaning  said  plans  and  specifications, 
and  estimating  upon  the  same  on  the  29th  of  July  last,  submitted  to  us  their 
report  in  words  and  figures  following: 

Chicago,  July  29, 1869. 
Bbn$,  A.  C.  FuLLEB,  Wm.  Shbfhebd,  A.  B.  Cook,  Geo.  W.  Pabkbb,  Fban- 

dsMuNSON,  Committee: 

Qektubmbn  : — ^The  undersigned  having  been,  on  the  29th  of  April,  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  make  estimates  of  the  proposed 
New  State  House,  and  having  been  ixistructed  by  you  to  carefully  revise  and 
verify  the  same,  and  report  to  you  our  opinion  of  the  merits  and  correctness  of 
the  same,  and  also  to  suggest  any  changes  or  modifications  of  the  same,  which 
in  our  opinion  ought  to  be  made,  would  respectfully  report — 

That  soon  after  our  appointment  we  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  our  du- 
ties, and  having  carefully  and  fully  considered  the  whole  matter  submitted  to 
us,  we  have  visited  Springfield  and  examined  the  foundation  now  nearly 
completed,  at  an  expense,  we  are  advised,  of  about  |450,000,  for  a  New  State 
House,  and  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  whether  said  foundation  is 
according  to  the  specifications,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  foundation  is 
substantial,  and  that  the  superstructure  contemplated  by  the  plan  may  be 
safely  placed  upon  it,  provided  such  portions  of  said  foundation  as  are  now 
covered  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  work  exposed.  We  can- 
not express  an  opinion  as  to  the  abstract  merits  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
superstructure  as  compared  with  others.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  general 
plan  may  be  adopted,  and,  with  several  important  changes  and  modifications, 
which  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  whole  building,  when  completed,  will 
be  a  tasteful,  convenient  and  permanent  structure,  worthy  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  various  parts  of  the  work,  submit- 
ted by  you,  contain,  in  our  opinion,  more  or  less  important  differences  in  es- 
timates. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  cut  stone  work,  as  submitted,  was  $1,082,943. 
Our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $1,114,646  65.  The  estimate  for  marble  work 
is  $241,516 ;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $121,726  19.  The  estimate  for  the 
brick  and  concrete  is  $278,584;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $890,761  13, 
besides  $8,009  for  building  centres  for  arches— making  a  total  of  $898,761  18« 
The  estimate  for  plastering  and  ornamental  work  is  $62,177 ;  our  estimate  for 
the  same  is  $81,868  80.  The  estimate  for 'carpenter  and  joiner  work  is 
$185,000 1  our  estimate  for  the  same  ia  $212,212  95.  The  estimate  for  roofing, 
gutters  fiushing  etc«,  is  $45,714 ;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $61,000  66. 
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The  estimate  for  cast  and  wrought  iron  work  is  $600,000 ;  our  estimate  for 
cast  iron  work  is  $^8,028  16,  and  for  wrought  iron  work,  is  $208,089  30, 
making  a  total  of  $540,965  46.  To  this  should  be  added  iron  stairway  lead- 
ing from  the  gallery  floor  to  dome  lantern,  which  is  not  specified  nor  only 
partly  shown  on  plans,  costing  $10,883  58.  The  estimate  for  zinc  ornaments 
ia  $2,500 ;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $3,049  20.  The  estimate  for  gas  fitting 
and  plnmbing  is  $23,000 ;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $14,505,  which  includes 
also  cost  of  marble  partition  in  place  of  wood  (as  per  specifications)  between 
urinals.  The  estimate  for  paiotlDg,  glazing  and  frescoing  is  $86,951 ;  our 
estimate  for  the  same  is  $83,321  24.  The  estimate  for  heating  and  ventilating 
is  $97,500 ;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $105,000. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  total  estimate  aboye  named  is 
$2,650,885,  and  that  our  estimate  for  the  same,  based  upon  the  plans  and 
apecifications  submitted,  is  $2,787,940  86. 

Having  specially  and  carefully  ezamiDed  the  plans  with  reference  to  the 
practicability  and  fitness  of  the  proposed  building  for  the  purposes  intended, 
we  would  urgently  recommend  the  following  changes  and  modifications: 

1st.  The  plan  provides  for  wood  partitions  for  second  and  third  stories; 
also  for  wood  roof  and  galleries;  also  for  plastered  wood  ceiling  throughout 
the  building.  It  is  evident  that  the  buiding,  thus  constructed  with  the  above 
mentioned  materials,  would  be  dangerous,  on?  account  of  liability  to  destruc- 
tion by  fire ;  and,  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  added  that  experience  in  the 
constraction  of  such  buildings  has  shown  to  be  necessary  what  the  law 
aathorizing  the  erection  of  a  new  state  house  requires,  that  it  shall  be  as 
near  fire  proof  as  possible. 

We,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  safety  and  durability,  recommend  that 
the  above  mentioned  portions  of  said  building  be  constructed  of  iron  and 
zinc  instead  of  wood.  We  have,  therefore,  made  an  appropriate  estimate  of 
the  additional  cost  of  these  changes,  and  find  it  to  be  about  $150,000. 

2d.  We  also  recommend  that  the  fioors  of  the  rotunda  and  the  halls  of 
the  basement  be  of  marble  instead  of  Joliet  fiagging;  also,  the  hall  fioors  ot 
the  second  and  third  stories  to  be  of  marble,  instead  of  wood;  also,  that  the 
columns,  pilasters,  arches,  rails  and  balusters  inclosing  the  grand  stairway  be 
marble  instead  of  iron;  also,  the  wainscoting  and  soffits  of  grand  stairway  be 
of  marble  instead  of  plaster,  because  such  change  is  necessary  to  make  the 
whole  work  harmonize.  The  plans  now  show  iron  in  connection  with  mar- 
ble, which  is  objectionable  in  an  architecural  point  of  view.  The  additional 
cost  of  the  last  mentioned  changes  would  be  about  $110,000. 

3d.  We  also  recommend  iron  stairs  in  west  wing,  leading  from  second  to 
third  stories,  to  be  of  iron  instead  of  wood.  The  additional  cost  of  this  will 
be  about  $4,600. 

4th.  We  further  recommend  that  the  rotunda  floor  lights  be  of  prismatic 
lights,  instead  of  hammered  glass,  adding  to  cost  about  $3,600. 

5th.  We  further  recommend  that  all  outside  windows  and  inside  doors  be 
glazed  with  polished  plate  glass,  instead  of  double  French  glass.  The  addi- 
Jtional  cost  of  this  wUI  be  about  $25,000. 
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0th.  We  farther  reoommend  that  fire  places  be  provided  for  all  the  pria- 
cipal  rooms  of  the  first  story  and  basement.  This  will  require  the  erectioo  of 
cat  stone  chimney  tops,  increasing  the  cost  of  cat  stone  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  design  of  chimneys  erected.  No  considerable  additional  coat  for 
mantle  pieces  and  grates  is  required,  as  they  can  be  put  in  at  any  fotare  tiaie 
in  the  prepared  mason  work.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  additional  coot  of 
the  above  specified  changes  and  modificatibas  recommended  by  us  as  impor- 
tant, is  $203,100,  and  which,  added  to  the  amount  of  oar  estlioates  based  on 
the  plans  and  specifications  submitted,  amount  to  $3,031,040  66,  as  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  building  above  the  foundation. 

We  are  informed  that  the  late  law  concerning  the  New  State  House  limits 
the  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  such  foundation,  to  $3,000,000.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  prices  for  material  and  work  more  than  the 
above  excess  of  $31,000  may  be  saved  by  modifications  in  omitting  certain 
portions  of  the  work  without  impairing  the  general  appearance  or  intrinsic 
value  of  the  building.  Tnere  are  other  minor  bat  important  changes  which 
we  think  should  be  made,  but  which  we  do  not  regard  necessary  to  here 
specify,  and  which  doubtless  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  supervising  archi- 
tect daring  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  propoaed 
edifice  k  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  the  great  expense  attending  its  con- 
struction, we  would,  in  conclusion,  suggest  tbe  propriety  and  importance  of 
using  great  care  in  selecting  the  materials  to  be  used  in  its  construction. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  submitted  oar  detailed  estimates,  and  whidi 
are  marked  exhibit  "  A  " 

[Signed]  AUGUSTUS  BAUER,  Arehdted, 

ASHER  CARTER,  ArckUeet. 
W.  0.  DEAKMAN,  BuHder, 

The  foregoing  report,  in  our  opiaioo,  contains  several  important  recom- 
mendations by  said  architects  and  master  builder,  but  as  the  undersigned  are 
unable  to  unanimously  agree  upon  any  recommendation  to  your  committee 
concerning  the  adoption  of  the  original  plans  for  said  State  House,  we  beg 
leave  to  submit  said  report,  and  the  plans,  specifications  and  estimates  therein 
referred  to,  for  the  consideration  of  the  general  committee,  without  the  ex- 
pression, on  our  part,  of  an  opinion  concerniog  the  merits  of  the  same. 

We  also  submit  the  bill  of  said  architects  and  builder  for  services  rendered, 
also  the  bill  for  printing  said  specifications,  as  directed  by  the  general  com- 
mittee.   All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  at  Springfield,  August  26, 1869. 

[Signedl  ALLEN  C.  PULLER, 

WM.  SHEPHERD, 
ANSEL  B.  COOK, 
FRANCIS  MUNSON, 
GEO.  W.  PARKER. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Lake,  then,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  explained  the  pro- 
priety of  the  changes  suggested  by  the  revising  architects,  as  stated  at  length 
in  the  report. 
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Mr.  Parker  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  the  motion  be- 
ing seconded  by  Mr.  Coy  : 

Whbrbas,  It  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  committee,  that  the  New 
State  Honse,  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  House  Commissioners,  with  the  necessary  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  revising  architects  and  master  builder,  can  be  completed  for 
$3,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  amount  already  expended  on  the  foundation  ;  and 
that  the  building,  when  ccftnpleted,  will  be  a  beautiful,  convenient  and  per- 
manent structure,  worthy  of  the  State;  therefore, 

RaoUed,  That  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  New  State  House,  submit 
ted  by  the  State  Commissioners,  including  the  changes  proposed  by  the  revis- 
ing architects  and  master  builder  in  their  report  to  the  sub-committee,  so  far 
as  the  same  may  tend  to  render  the  building,  when  completed,  safe,  harmoni- 
ous, and  as  near  fire-proof  as  possible,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  approved ; 
and  the  said  State  House  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  proceed  in 
the  construction  of  said  State  House  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote: 

Teas— Messrs.  Fort,  Strevell,  Nicholson,  Cook,  of  Sangamon,  Coy,  Parker, 
Cook  of  Lake,  Palmer,  Bradshaw,  Pinsmoor,  Munson,  Morgan,  and  Fuller 
of  Jersey — 13. 

Nays— Messrs.  Ward,  Puller  of  Boone,  Crawford  and  Shepherd~4. 


[copy.] 
Mayor's  Office,  Chicago,  May  24, 1871. 
John  F.  Babnard,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir— I  have  carefully  examined  the  mason  work  of  the  new  State 
House  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any  great 
difference  of  opinion  among  those  competent  to  judge.  In  several  places  quite 
largo  holes  had  been  opened  through  the  walls,  giving  me  a  good  opportunity 
to  see  the  mterior  work ;  and  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  material 
ifl  uniformly  good  and  the  work  uniformly  well  done.  In  some  cases  mortar, 
used  in  the  brick  work,  is  of  quick  lime  and  some  cases  of  water  lime.  I  should 
give  the  preference  to  water  lime,  although  both  are  good  of  their  kind.  The 
walls  are  well  in  line,  throughout,  and  have  apparently  been  laid  with  great 
care ;  and  I  did  not  discover  any  defect,  in  the  material  or  workmanship,  that 
-would,  in  any  way,  affect  the  stability  of  the  building.  I  am  quite  sure  if 
there  be  any  failure  in  the  work  thus  far,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  bad 
material  or  bad  workmanship. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  B.  MASON. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT 

OF  THB 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES, 

ONTBE 

SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME  DEFICIENCY. 


State  of  Illinois,  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
iSecbetart^s  Oftick,  Springfield,  Jiine  9,  1871. 
Hox.  John  M.  Palmer,  Governor: 

At  the  reqaest  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  yon  the  following  resnlt  of  a  pro- 
tracted and  careful  examination  of  the  books  and  papers  of  that 
Institution. 

The  most  casual  glance  reveals  the  imperfection  of  the  records, 
which  becomes  more  apparent  upon  a  more  minute  inspection. 
The  first  entry  upon  the  Treasurer's  book  bears  the  date  Sept.  18, 
1865.  Mr.  J.  W.  King,  of  Jacksonville,  was  the  first  Treasurer, 
and  continued  in  office  until  the  9th  day  of  June,  1869 ;  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jesse  A.  Willson,  of  Bloomington,  who 
held  the  position  ^until  February,  1870.  Mr.  Willson  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hon.  E.  R.  Boe,  at  present  a  Bepresentative  from 
McLean  county,  in  the  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Koe  surrendered 
the  ofiice  to  Dr.  John  Sweeney,  in  December,  1870. 

During  Mr.  King's  administration  as  Treasurer,  the  first  tempo- 
rary Home  was  opened  in  August,  1867,  at  Bloomington.  A 
second  temporary  Home,  in  Bloomington,  was  opened  in  October, 
1867,  and  a  third,  in  Springfield,  in  February,  1868. 

Mr.  Jesse  A.  "Wilson,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  appointed 
Financial  Agent  at  Bloomington,  and  Col.  John  M.  Snyder,  an- 
other Trustee,  Financial  Agent  at  Springfield. 
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Daring  this  period,  three  distinct  accounts  were  kept;  one  hj  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  King,  and  the  other  two  by  the  two  financial 
agents.  The  latter  were  simply  detached  reports,  (not  entered 
upon  any  book,)  presented  to  the  Trustees  from  time  to  time, 
showing  in  detail  the  amount  of  money  expended  since  the  last 
report.  Each  of  these  was  accompanied  by  yoncher?,  the  yondi- 
ers  being  for  the  most  part  original  receipted  bills. 

I  have  examined  these  vouchers,  of  which  there  are  over  fif- 
teen hundred,  and  find  that  they  agree  with  the  amounts  charged 
on  the  statements,  and  that  very  few  of  them  are  missing.  I  have 
seen  no  vouchers  for  the  payment  of  moneys  by  the  Treasurer, 
prior  to  February,  1870,  and  am  informed  that  none  can  be  foand. 

A  comparison  of  the  statements  of  the  financial  agents  with  the 
cash  account  of  the  Treasurer,  shows  that  not  all  of  the  receipts, 
and  of  course  not  all  of  the  expenditures,  are  recorded  on  the 
Treasurer's  book.  Mr.  Willson  acknowledges  and  accounts  for 
$9,221.45,  of  which  there  is  no  record  except  upon  his  statement. 
On  the  other  hand,  after  Mr.  Willson  became  treasurer,  some  of 
his  receipts  and  expenditures  are  duplicated  upon  his  book,  and  on 
his  statements,  while  others  are  not,  which  makes  the  record  very 
confused  and  perplexing,  though  it  does  not  diminish  its  accuracy 
und  reliability.  All  the  funds  charged  upon  the  Treasurer's  book, 
to  either  financial  agent,  are  accounted  for,  except  an  item  of 
$301.80  charged  to  John  M.  Snyder,  being  the  sum  of  certain 
subscriptions  alleged  to  have  be^npaid  to  him,  and  not  transferred 
to  the  treasurer. 

No  ledger  or  journal  was  kept,  so  far  as  appears,  until  after  Dr. 
Roe  became  Treasurer,  when  Dr.  Sweeney  was  appointed  book- 
keeper to  the  Home,  after  the  payment  of  more  than  $250,000. 
With  the  change  of  administration,  a  change  occurred  in  the  sys- 
tem of  payments.  Formerly,  as  has  been  stated,  payments  were 
made  in  cash  upon  the  original  bills,  upon  which  a  receipt  was 
ordinarily  taken.  Since  Mr.  Willson  retired  from  office,  accounts 
have  been  settled  by  orders  upon  the  Treasurer,  and  the  cancelled 
orders  are  the  vouchers  for  their  own  payment.  The  number  of 
such  orders  issued  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  any  funds  on  hand. 
On  the  30th  of  November,  1870,  after  an  overdratt  of  $11,135 
upon  the  State  Treasury,  the  amount  of  outstanding  orders,  on 
which  only  partial  payments  had  been  made,  was  $53,389.96,  as 
reported  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Home.    The  paper  of  the  Insti- 
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totion  has  been  floating  in  the  channels  of  business,  and  only  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holders  to  whom  it 
was  issued.  The  very  serious  excess  of  expenditure  over  income 
has  compelled  a  resort  to  loans  for  current  funds.  Tho  amount 
borrowed  during  1869  and  1870  was  $23,000,  of  which  part  is 
still  due.  Besides  borrowing  money,  tlie  custom  of  the  Institution 
has  been,  wnen  servants  and  employees  were  in  absolute  need  of 
their  wages,  to  settle  with  them,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  orders  upon 
merchants  for  goods  from  the  stores  in  Bloomington  and  Normal. 

The  books  show  that  on  the  80th  day  of  November,  1868,  the 
liabilities  of  the  Home  were  $2,250 ;  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1869,  they  were  $13,000 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  November,  1870, 
$48,250,  over  and  above  any  means  available  for  their  liquidation. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Home  appear  to  have  been  (1), 
the  want  of  a  competent  head,  able  to  manage  and  control  a  busi- 
ness of  such  extent ;  (2),  the  lack  of  any  correct  system  of  book- 
keeping ;  (8),  largeness  of  outlay,  regardless  of  the  means  with 
which  to  meet  debts  incurred. 

The  treasurer's  book  for  1870  has  not  been  balanced  during  the 
year,  nor  at  its  close.  I  know  of  payments  not  entered  upon  it, 
and  therefore  cannot  state  with  confidence  the  transactions  of  this 
year.  But  the  following  cash  balance  exhibits  the  receipts  and 
payments  of  the  Institution,  from  the  beginning,  as  they  appear 
upon  the  records : 
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This  showing  would  make  tho  cash  payment  for  1870  exceed 
the  cash  income  by  $3,81:9  '30,  which  ie  an  error,  attributable  to 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  records.  The  balance,  to  the  close  of  1869, 
may  be  depended  upon. 

The  fo^owing  statement  shows  the  payments  and  the  balance  of 
indebtedness  for  each  of  the  twovyears,  1869  and  1870,  including 
loans  and  their  repaymeQts : 

186  9. 

Total  payments  in  1869 $91,930  48 

Paid  on  indebtedness  of  1868 2,249  63 

Payments  for  1869 .$89,680  £4 

Indebtedness  at  close  of  1869 18,373  88 

Total  expenditure  for  1869 .$103,054  72 

1870. 

Total  payments  in  1870 $72,168  95 

Paid  on  indebtedness  of  1870 13,373  88 

Payments  for  1870 $85,542  83 

Indebtedness  at  close  of  1870 » 48,241  39 

Total  expenditure  for  1870 $128,784  23 

I  have  entered  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  from  the  original 
bills,  upon  a  ledger,  from  the  beginning  of  its  history  until  the 
opening  of  a  set  of  books  by  Dr.  Sweeney,  and  find  that  the 
two  ledgers  tally,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  I  have  also  com- 
^  pared  the  bills  on  file  for  1870  with  the  ledger,  and  find  them  cor- 
rectly entered. 

The  present  indebtedness  of  the  Home,  a3  I  understand  it,  con- 
sists of  three  items,  namely :  First:  The  outstanding  orders  is- 
sued prior  to  December  Is t,  1870,  unpaid  or  paid  in  parf,  together 
with  interest  acccruing  on  a  portion  of  them,  since  June,  1870 
Second  :  The  bills  of  indebtedness  incurred,  prior  to  the  same 
diite,  for  which  no  orders  upon  the  treasurer  have  been  issued  by 
the  trustees.  Third  :  The  expenses  of  the  Home,  from  Dec.  1st, 
1870,  to  February  28th,  1871,  or  the  first  quarter  of  tho  current 
fiscal  year,  the  appropriation  for  which,  made  by  the  Twenty-Sixth 
General  Assembly,  was  drawn  and  paid  out  before  the  close  o^ 
the  fiscal  year,  1870. 

These  three  items  are  thus  stated  by  the  Treasurer,  in  a  schedule 
submitted  for  the  information  of  the  General  Assembly : 
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Total  Amonnt  of  orders  issued  prior  to  December  1st, 

1870,  aod  unpaid. 1...  $53,382  96 

Amount  paid  on  said  orders 10,141  57 

43,241  39 
Interest  on  said  orders 2,956  65 

Total  amount  unpaid  on  orders  issued 46,198  OJt 

Bills  rendered  for  merchandise,   prior  to  December. 

1870,  no  orders..*. 5,682  94 

Bills  rendered  for  December,  January  and  February . .    1 1,84S  93 

Total  deficiency  up  to  March  Ist,  1871 63,729  91 

Appropriation  to  cover  said  deficiency 21,244  81 

Deficiency  now  existing,  not  covered  by  any  appropri- 
ation      42,485  10 

I  have  examied  the  first  two  of  these  items,  and  have  compared 
every  order  said  to  be  outstanding,  with]  the  stub  in  the  order  ^ 
book,  and  with  the  cancelled  check  book  and  bank  book  in  my 
hands,  and  find  that  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  orders  are 
due  and  unpaid,  substantially  as  stated  in  the  list.  I  have  also  com- 
pared all  the  bills  not  covered  by  orders,  with  the  bills  so  covered, 
to  guard  against  the  duplication  of  any  account,  and  with  the  order 
book  and  check  book,  and  this  list  also  seems  to  be  sabstautially 
correct,  though  in  a  few  instances  bUls  corresponding  with  the 
claims  have  not  come  into^my  hands,  and  in  others  the  bills  have 
been  already  paid,  or,  if  not,  are  not  in  proper  form  certified  by 
the  matron  or  steward  of  the  Home.  I  have  indicated,  upon  the 
list  itself,  the  instances  of  this  sort,  which  would  amount  to  a  very 
small  snm,  at  most. 

.  In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  the  records  of  the  Home  show 
the  claims  to  be  just  and  honest  debts  upon  the  part  of  the  State, 
which  her  own  honor,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  soldiers'  or- 
phans, and  of  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  Bloomington,  requires 
her  to  pay  promptly,  and  in  full ;  meting  out  blame  at  the  same 
time,  wherever  it  may  be  due,  and  taking  care  to  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  the  present  unfortunate  experience. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

FRED.  H.  WINES, 
Secretary  B.  P.  C. 
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